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A  POETS  PLAN. 


THE    IDYLS    OF   THE    KINO. 


These  poems  have  l)eeii  harshly  criticised.  They  have  been 
styled  "  easy  singing."  It  has  been  sjiid  of  them,  **  The  mind 
wearies  with  the  continual  sameness,"  and  again  "  We  become 
tired  of  the  Idj'ls  before  we  have  finished  them."  But  are 
these  criticisms  just?  We  think  not.  We  think  that  those 
who  say  Tennyson's  idyls  are  not  deep  enough  for  tliem  ai^e 
not  themselves  deep  enough  for  Tennyson's  idyls.  Indeed  we 
hav^e  coramitte<l  the  young  reviewer's  characteristic  mistake. 
We  think  our  lK)ok  is  "beautiful."  It  is  "linked  sweetness 
long  drawn  out," — and  none  too  long  drawn  either.     We  leave 
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the  usual  siircasni  out  of  Milton's  words,  for  we  really  find 
tjfreat  sweetness  in  these  idvls ;  and,  what  is  more,  we  think 
we  see  the  'Minks'^  between  them.  They  are  pearls  certainly, 
but  not  looxe  pearls.  They  make  a  cinrlet  leather,  with  each 
jMtarl  in  its  fair  and  proper  place,  and  all  are  strung  upon  a 
golden  thread  of  inner  meiining  that  is  lialf  concealed  and 
half  reve^iled  throughout  tlie  wliole. 

The  j)resent  oi'd(?r  of  these  poems  is  not  the  order  of  their 
first  publication.  OjK^ning  an  edition  of  the  poet's  works  pub- 
lished in  18f)9,  we  find  foui*  idvls  onlv,  Knid,  Vivien,  Elaine, 
and  Gumevere ;  but  *MTareth  and  Lvnette"  and  ''The  C^om- 
ing  of  Arthur,"  publishcHl  lati^r,  are  phiced  fi?*st  in  the  volume 
Ijefore  us,  while  ''The  Last  Tournament,"  published  next  to 
the  la^st,  in  the  order  we  now  have,  comes  just  Iw^fore  Guine- 
vere. Yet  the  present  arrangement  is  clearly  the  true  one, 
for  thes(»  idyls  giv(»  us,  in  poetic  form,  the  legendary  history 
of  Britain's  early  king.  In  "The  Coming  of  Arthur,"  the 
poet  recites  the  mysterious  birth  of  the  h(»ro  and  his  com- 
in<>:  to  the  throne.  In  ''Gareth  and  Lvnette"  and  "Geraint 
and  Enid,"  he  sings  the  victories  of  Arthur  and  his  followeis 
over  the  heathen  hordes.  In  "Merlin  and  Vivien,"  we  find 
sym[>toms  of  decay  in  the  power  of  the  king  and  his  Round 
Table.  Treason  has  begun  its  work.  In  •*  Lancelot  and  Elaine," 
we  see  the  stul  sii^ht  of  Arthur's  brav(»st  kniffht  enslave<l  bv 
guilty  passion  and  unfaithful  to  the  king.  In  *'The  Holy 
(rrail,"  the  noblest  of  the  knights  (h»part,  some  never  to  retui'n, 
in  a  vain  and  visionary  search  foi'  tin*  (^uj)  of  the  Loi'd's  Sup- 
l)er.  Gloomiei"  yet  does  the  pi'ospect  become  in  "  P(41eas  and 
EttaiTe." 

•'  King  Arthur  made  new  knights  to  tiU  the  gap 
I^ft  hy  the  Holy  Qiiest,V 

and  out*  of  even  these  here  meets  misfortune,  the  idyls  closing 
ominouslv  with  thi'eateninfifs  of  "^the  dolorous  dav  to  b(»/'  In 
(iuin(»vei*e,  the  storm  of  ti'eason  and  scandal  breaks.  Tin* 
QutHMi  has  lletl ;  Modred,  **the  subtle  Innist,"   who  has  long 
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l)een  eyeing  the  throne,  ready  to  spring  and  waiting  a  chance 
leaps  at  last,  and  Arthur  is  brought  into  deadly  conHici  with 
his  own  court.  He  must  soon  fight  his  last  fight,  and  in  '*  Thcs 
Passing  of  Arthur,"  we  hear  the  noise  of  that  great  battle  roll 
among  the  mountains  by  the  winter  sea.  Arthur  is  victor, 
but  receives  a  mortal  wound,  is  carried  to  a  dark  barge  at  the 
shore,  and  under  care  of  three  tall  (jui^ens,  he  passes  out  into 
light  and  distance  to  be  king  among  the  dead. 

Studvincjf  these  le<J:ends  still  more  carefullv,  w(»  find  that  the 
poet  has  three  other  lines  of  advance  Ix^sides  the  chronological, 
making  in  all  a  beautiful  four-fold  pi'ogress  full  of  interest  and 
harmony.  Although  the  events  narrate<l  oceupy  a  number  of 
years,  yet  the  poet  makes  the  order  of  incidents  follow  the 
seasons  of  a  single  vear.  The  weather,  too,  is  in  hai'monv 
with  the  scenes  of  the  stories.  Victories  are  won  UMieath 
clear  heavens  and  in  the  sunshine,  whil(»  the  darkci*,  fiercer 
battles  rage  in  gloomy  mists  and  under  stormier  skies.  Tliert* 
is,  also,  a  more  impoi'tant  progress  than  the  succession  of  the 
seasons,  or  of  sunshine  and  storm.  \V(»  mean  a  progress  of 
symbolical  and  spiritual  meaning,  alrea<ly  rc^feri-ed  to.  Ten- 
nyson means  more  by  Arthur  than  a  mere  king,  and  more  by 
Arthurs  knights  than  mere  warrioi's.  Thesi*  things  are  an  al- 
legory, shadowing  soul  at  wai*  with  sense*.  Kven  the  brief 
quotations  that  the  limits  of  this  article  allow  seem  to  be  c(m- 
clusive  piXKif  that  such  a  symbolism  is  intended  by  our  author. 

As  has  l>een  alreiidv  said,  Tennvson  makes  the  oi*dei*  of  the 
events  follow  the  seasons  of  a  sin«j:le  vear.  In  the  fii'st  idvK 
'*The  (doming  of  Arthur,''  we  find  spring,  with  its  **  laughing 
and  crying  days  when  sun  and  shade  seem  to  run  in  blithesome 
harmony  along  the  landscaj>e.''' 

•*And  Lancelot  passsed  away  among  the  flowers. 
"(For  then  was  hitter  April)  and  returned 
Among  the  flowers,  in  May,  with  (yuinevere." 

In  '-(iaivth  and  Lynette,''  the  poet  six?aks  of  **a  showt^rtul 
spring.'' 
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"The  birds  made 
Melody  on  branch,  and  melody  in  mid  air  ; 
The  damp  hill-slopes  were  quickened  into  green. 
And  the  live  green  kindled  into  flowers, 
For  it  was  past  the  time  of  Elasterday/' 

At  the  close  of  the  idyl,  we  have  the  season  of  the  honey- 
suckle. In  "Geraint  and  Enid,"  we  read  of  a  summer  morn, 
and  again  of 

**  A  meadow  gemlike  chased 

In  the  brown  wild,  and  mowers  mowing  in  it." 
*        *        «        « 

**'And  dismounting  on  the  sward 

They  let  the  horses  graze. " 

While  thus  resting,  Gei^aint  wak^hes  the  mowers,  and  the 
sun  blazing  on  the  turning  scythe.  Enid,  meanwhile,  plucks 
the  grass  growing  along  the  meadow's  edge.  It  is  noticeabh* 
in  ''Geraint  and  Enid  "  that  although  the  first  portion  of  the 
idyl  narrates  events  of  the  year  preceding  the  events  of  thr 
latter  portion,  yet  the  season  of  each  year  and  the  weather  art* 
the  same.  Thus  the  progress  in  the  seasons  elsewhere  sliown, 
and  the  adaptation  of  weather  to  incident,  is  undisturbe<l.  **  ^^fer- 
linand  Vivien"  brings  us  to  the  sultry  summer  with  it«  sud- 
den thunder-showers.  In  '^I^ncelot  and  Elaine,"  it  is  still 
summer.  There  is  a  green  light  on  the  meadows,  and  tremu- 
lous aspen  trees  and  poplars  make  a  noise  of  falling  showei-s. 
The  poet  speaks  of  '  a  field  of  flowei^s,'  and  of  a  '  field  t  hat 
shone  full-summer.'  The  casement  stands  wide  for  heat,  and 
the  oriel  is  clad  with  the  embowering  vine. 

''The  Holy  Grail,"  at  first  sight,  might  seem  to  l)e  an  ex- 
ception to  this  progress.  We  find  this  idyl  speaking  of  "a 
gustful  April  morn,"  but  this  mention  of  the  time  of  the  yeai* 
simply  relates  to  the  account  of  Sir  Percivale  long  after  th(* 
actual  occurrence  of  the  events  narrated.  As  to  the  adven- 
tures of  the  knights  upon  their  quests,  little  or  nothing  could 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  said  with  regard  to  the  sc^ason, 
for  they  vowed  to  ride  a  twelvemonth  and  a  dav  in  search  of 
the  Holy  Grail.     However,  just  before  they  start  ujx)n  theii* 
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search,  we  have  mention  of  a  summer  night,  showin*^:  that  the 
(juest  commenced  and  ended  in  the  summ(»r.  Thus  not  even 
this  idyl  is  an  exception  to  the  general  plan.  This  pleasant 
season  is  found  also  in  ''  P(»lleas  and  Ettiirre." 

'•  And  the  sweet  smeU  of  the  fields 
Past,  and  the  sunshine  came  along  with  him." 

*'  And  slowly  Pelleas  drew 
To  tliat  dim  day,  then  binding  liLs  good  horse 
To  a  tree,  cast  himself  down.'' 


he  saw 


•'  Suddenly  wakened  with  a  sound  of  talk," 


•*  a  sloiK?  of  garden,  all 
Of  roses  white  and  reil,  and  wild  ernes  mixt 
And  overgrowing  them." 

In  ''The  I.Ast  Tournament,''  such  passages  as,  M)ne  low  roll 
of  Autumn  thunder,"  'The  vellowin*?  Autumn-tide,'  *The 
slowly-mellowing  avenues,'  '  A  drift  of  foliage  random-blown,' 

"He  laid 
His  brows  upon  the  <lrifted  leaf  and  dream 'd.' 

'That  autumn  night,'  'An  ever-showering  leaf,'  show  that 
summer  has  turned  into  autumn.  In  "(Tuinevere,"  the  creep- 
ing mists  of  winter  fill  the  scene,  and  in  "The  Passing  of 
Arthur,"  'the  winter  sea,'  'icv  caves,'  and  'frozen  hills.'  The 
great  light  of  heaven  burns  at  his  lowest  in  the  rolling  year. 
It  is  al)Out  the  time  of  the  winter  solstice,  and  against  the 
hilt  of  Sir  Bedivere's  sword,  the  moon  sparkles  keen  with 
frost.     Finally  the  new  sun  rises  bringing  the  new  year. 

We  have  thus  lK*en  able  to  trace  a  progress  of  the  seasons 
through  these  iH)ems,  and  W(»  may  notice  farther  how^  the 
weather  is  m  keeping  with  the  chai'actei*  of  the  stories.  We 
find  this  harmonv  in  each  idvl.  A  serener  dav  was  dawnin^: 
for  the  troubled  land,  when  Arthur,  the  babe,  was  borne  to 
Merlin's  feet,  and  so  we  find  that 

*'  thereafter  follow'd  calm. 
Free  sky  and  stars." 
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Although  this  passage  descril>es  the  sky  long  before  Arthur's 
first  conflicts,  yet  it  serves  to  show  how  much  brighter  and 
clearer  were  the  skies  when  Arthur  came,  and  their  briofhtness 
still  remained  during  his  coming  to  the  throne  and  his  first 
vigorous  conquests.  These  pleasant  days  continue  in  *'  Gareth 
and  Lynette."  In  this  idyl,  we  are  told  of  that  "  uncertain 
weather  when  gloom  and  glory  meet  together/'  The  fresh- 
ening, quickening  dampness  is  very  different  from  the  death- 
white  mist  that  slept  on  sea  and  land  at  that  last  giHjat  battle 
of  the  West.  In  "  Geraint  and  Enid,''  We  have  pleasant  morn- 
ings, and  during  the  day,  '  the  blistering  sun.' 

**  the  red  cock  shouting  to  the  light. 

As  the  gray  dawn  stole  o*er  the  dewy  world.'* 

»        »        » 

**  the  sun  yet  beat  a  dewy  blade. 
The  sound  of  many  a  heavily-galloping  hoof 
Smote  on  her  ear,  and  turning  round  she  saw 
Ehist,  and  the  points  of  lances  bicker  in  it/' 

Enid  l>eseeches  Earl  Doorm  to  l)ear  Geraint,  wounded  in 
combat,  out  of  -this  cruel  sun.'  In  *' Merlin  and  Vivien," 
where  the  power  of  Arthur's  i*ealm  is  beginning  to  be  under- 
mined, a  storm  is  coming,  which  finally  bursts  in  fury.  The 
dark  wood  grows  darker  toward  the  storm,  Vivien  is  dazzled 
by  'the  livid-flickering  fork.' 

'*  Scarce  had  she  ceased,  when  out  of  heaven  a  bolt 
(For  now  the  storm  was  close  above  them)  struck. 
Furrowing  a  giant  oak,  and  javelining 
With  darted  spikes  and  splinters  of  the  wood 

The  dark  earth  round." 

«        *        «        * 

•*  And  ever  overhead 
Bellowed  the  tempest,  and  the  rotten  branch 
Snapt  in  the  rushing  of  the  river  rain 
Above  them  ;  and  in  change  of  glare  and  gloom 
Her  eyes  and  neck  glittering  went  and  came." 

The  hot  fervors  of  the  season  in  '*  Lancelot  and  Elaine''  are 
fitting  accompaniment  to  the  passion  that  burns  in  Guine- 
vere's soul  and  withei*s  up  the  lily  maid  Elaine  ;  and  how  well. 
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also,  the  sweeping  storms  and  changing  skies  of  "  The  Holy 
Grail "  symbolize  the  passionate,  superstitions  search  for  the 
sacred  cup.  The  morning  of  '*  The  I^ast  Tournament "  *  brake 
with  a  wet  wind  blowing.'     There  was 

•*  one  low  roU 
Of  Autumn  thunder,        ♦       *       *        ♦ 
And  even  the  wind  blew,  and  yellowing  leaf 
And  gloom  and  gleam,  and  shower  and  shorn  plume 
Went  down  it." 

Elsewhere  in  this  idyl,  we  find  '*  thick  rain,  wet,  and  weari- 
ness," a  "death-dumb,  autumn-dripping  gloom."  This  sympa- 
thy of  nature's  face  with  the  decay  of  innocence  in  Arthur's 
court,  fine  as  it  is,  falls  short  of  MUtov^ft  magnificent  passage 
when  speaking  of  Adam'.s  eating thoiiQrMdden  fruit.     ITe  says, 

"  8ky  lowr'd,  and,  inutterlUg  tfaaaiar*  Mtne  nad  drops 
Wept  at  compMiBK  of  the  mortal  afar '  ' 
Original." 

In  "  Guinevere,"  whei'e  evil  has  crept  into  the  realm  of  Ar- 
thur and  he  must  needs  fight  his  own  court,  the  scene  is  laid 
amid  the  creeping  mist  and  in  the  thick  night.  The  golden 
di'agon  on  Arthur's  helm  is  wet  with  the  mist.s. 

'•  Tlie  moony  vapor  rolling  rt>und  the  King. 
Who  seemed  the  phantom  of  a  Giant  in  it, 
Enwound  him  fold  by  fold,  and  marie  him  gray 
And  grayer,  till  himself  l)ecame  as  mist 
Before  her,  moving  ghostlike  to  his  doom." 

In  "  The  Passing  of  Arthur,"  this  vapor  settles  down  into  a 
death-white  mist  shrouding  his  last  great  conflict ;  and  then 
thei*e  is  a  bitter  wind  ;  but  after  Arthur  has  fought  his  last 
fight,  gained  his  last  victory  and  passed  away  to  be  king  among 
the  dead,  the  atmosphere  is  clear  and  cold. 

The  Idyls  of  the  King,  then,  even  when  considered  external- 
ly, are  not  isolated  blocks,  but  a  building  **  fitly  framed  to- 
gether." There  is  still  left  to  be  traced  the  inner  and  spiritual 
meaning  that  thev  convev.  That  thev  have  such  a  meanin*? 
we  cannot  doubt.     It  is  not  drawing  on  the  imagination  to  see 
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it.     There  is  no  room  tor  discussion  as  to  the  fact.    Mr.  Ten- 
nyson has  staled  it  in  so  nijiny  words  in  the  Epilogue. 

*'  But  thou,  ray  Queen, 
******* 

*  *  accept  this  old  imperfect  tale. 
New-old,  and  shadoiiing  Sense  at  war  with  SmiV 

In  the  light  of  this  inijwrtant  statement,  we  undei^stand 
many  suggestive  passages  such  as  the  description,  in  '*  The 
Coming  of  Ai'thur,"  of  the  wonderful  effect  of  the  vows  laid 
by  Arthur  on  his  knights,  or  this  from  ''Gareth  and  Lynette," 

"  for  the  king 
Will  bind  thee  by  such  vows,  as  is  a  shame 
A  man  should  not  be  bound  by,  yet  the  which 
No  man  can  keep  ;  '* 

or  these  from  "  Guinevere," 

'*  To  reverence  the  King,  as  if  he  were 

Their  conscience,  and  their  conscience  as  their  King." 

*  *        *        * 

**  Ah  great  and  gentle  lord. 
Who  was' t  as  is  the  consi'Jence  of  a  saint 
Among  his  warring  senses,  to  thy  knights." 

Such  ])assages,  out  of  place  and  almost  unintelligible  if  the 
idyls  are  mere  poetic  legends,  become  full  of  beauty  as  sug- 
gestions of  the  resolves  and  conflicts  of  the  soul.  In  ''T1h» 
Coming  of  Arthur,"  then,  and  his  crowning,  we  have  the  rise 
of  the  soul  and  its  enthronement  over  the  bodv  and  the  desires. 
Some  ascribe  one  origin  to  the  soul;  some,  another.  One 
thinks  that  the  gi*eat  Book  tells  the  scniret ;  another  holds 
that  it  is  born  as  the  bcnlr  is.  Thus  the  mattei"  is  left  in 
mystery.  When  the  soul  begins  its  reign,  it  has,  like  Arthur, 
the  light  of  the  Crucified  ab<5ut  it;  and  the  three  (pieens.  Faith, 
Hope,  and  Love,  stand  as  heli)ful  friends  in  silence  near  the 
throne.  In  the  succeeding  idyls,  the  knights  of  Arthur's 
court  represent  in  succession  the  conflicts  and  victories  of  the 
soul.  In  "Gareth  and  Lvnette,''  evei'v  foe  is  overcome.  It  is 
the  first  gla<l  victory  over  all  that  assaults.  There  is  not  a 
shadow  upon  X\w  sc^ne.     In  *'Geraint  «and  Enid,"  is  j)ortrayed 
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the  disturbance,  though  slight,  of  faith  and  trust.  We  notice 
that  we  have  not  quite  a  perfect  knight  in  Geraint.  How- 
ever, trust  is  restored  and  deepened  by  the  fall  and  rej)entance. 
In  ''Merlin  and  Vivien,"  is  pictured  the  seductive  power  of 
sense  over  wisdom.  Merlin  is  ensnared  and  lost  to  use  and 
fame.  In  "  Lancelot  and  Elaine,"  passion  has  overborne  the 
spiritual  life.  Even  the  bravest  and  greatest  man  must  feel 
the  power  of  sin,  and  the  fierce  struggle  with  it.  In  "The 
Holy  Grail,"  comes,  in  various  strange  phases,  the  stniggle  of 
the  soul  after  purity  and  holiness.  The  one  blameless  soul  of 
all,  Arthur,  stays  quietly  at  the  post  of  duty.  Superstition 
leads  all  the  others  to  strive  for  great  and  strange  things, — 
and  to  fail.  Perhaps,  of  all  the  idyls,  this  is  the  richest  in  this 
spiritual  significance.  Darker  and  more  distressing  yet  is  the 
moral  state  depicted  in  "  Pelleas  and  Ettarre."  Here  is  a  still 
worse  condition  of  the  strife.  Though  Pelleas  remains  a  tnie 
knight  at  heart,  corruption  outwardly  prevails.  And  in  "  The 
Last  Tournament,"  the  end  is  near.  The  close  of  this  idyl  is 
beautiful  for  sadness. 

**  That  night  came  Arthur  home,  and  while  he  climb'd, 
All  in  a  death-dumb,  autumn-dripping  gloom, 
The  stairway  to  the  haU,  and  look'd  and  saw 
The  great  Queen's  bower  was  dark, — about  his  feet 
A  voice  clung  sobbing  till  he  questioned  it, 
*What  art  thou  T  and  the  voice  about  his  feet 
Sent  up  an  answer,  sobbing,  *I  am  thy  fool. 
And  I  shall  never  make  thee  smile  again.*  '* 

In  Guinevere,  the  crisis  has  arrived.  '  The  soul,  the  con- 
science, is  openly  set  against  "the  warring  senses."  At  the 
last,  in  "  The  Passing  of  Arthur,"  the  mist  of  death  settles 
down.  But  if  the  soul  is  a  true  soul  like  Arthur's,  then, 
whether  quick  or  dead,  it  still  lives  a  king  over  sense  and  evil. 
It  is  the  old  story  of  the  spiritual  principle  within  us  strug- 
gling with  sin  after  sin,  and  finding  new  enemies  and  new 
treacheries  continually ;  yet  in  the  midst  of  defeat  continually 
conquering,  till,  its  faithful  work  all  done,  its  noble  battles  all 
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fought,  it  |)«asses  to  a  brighter  and  bettor  rule  in  the  world  be- 
vond. 

What  I  have  writtim  is  but  a  sketch  and  hint.  I  have  rt*- 
strained  myself,  not  one(\  nor  twice,  from  quoting  })assages 
that  hav(»  "  wi'ought  upon  "  me  by  theii*  "  bea^uty,  grace,  an<l 
power."  A  third  of  the  matt(»r  of  this  little  volume  might  be 
cited  in  pi*oof  of  the  points  of  ])rogress  I  have  spoken  of.  Can 
we  not  suspend  judgment  uix)n  any  of  thase  idyls  till  we  have 
read  them  one<*  moiv  i  Then,  if  that  judgment  wa,s  unfavor- 
able, we  shall  r(»verse  it  ;  for  thes(»  are  not  idle  st^jnes,  but  cut 
and  ''polished  after  the  similitude''  of  a  temple.  Th(\v  are 
built  up  with  dt*ep  design  and  consummate  ai*t  into  a  most 
noble  and  beautiful  structure:  and  those  who  frequent  the 
place  and  have  the  clue  to  its  mysteri(»s,  get  glimpses  of  an 
enshrineil  divinity,  and  ent^r  into  the  sj)irit  of  its  worship. 

E.  R.  MooiiK,  '7^. 


MY  SUMMER  IN  A  SADDLE. 


I>a.st  summer  1  n^'eived  an  invitation  from  mv  unch»  Jim  to 
visit  at  his  farm,  where,  he  said,  a  well-trained  saddle-horse 
had  Ikhmi  left  for  the  summei\  Of  course  that  suited  me  ex- 
jictlv  ;  foi*  it  had  been  the  dream  of  mv  life  to  leai'ii  to  ride. 

When  I  went  to  consult  mamma  about  a  habit,  she  didn't 
apj)ear  very  enthusiastic;  and  (piite  refused  to  consid(»r  riding 
the  most  desirable  of  diversions.  Nevertheless,  she  hel{>ed  me 
to  make  my  di'(\ss,  and  gave  me  a  great  deal  of  good  advice 
about  not  riding  alone,  or  riding  too  fast  upon  a  strange  hoi*se. 

At  mv  uncle's.  I  found  everv  oni*  busilv  entjf/ired  in  havintr ; 
that  (»ndless  labor  which,  by  monopolizing  evei'v  fair  day,  and 
l(»aving  all  other  necessary  business  to  be  transacted  on  the  oc- 
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easional  cloudy  day,  siu-ci»eds  in  i\\\\W.  crowdiiitr  <>ut  any  little 
extra  plans  for  amusement.  I  knew  that,  for  the  iii*st  few 
davs  of  mv  visit,  rav  uncle  would  he  too  husv  to  attend  to  m\ 
riding,  yet  I  made  it  my  first  cain^  to  investigate  n»y  grand- 
mother's old  side-saddle.  It  had  In^en  hanging  on  a  l>eam  in 
the  gari'et  for  numht^rless  years ;  and  T  liad  entertained  ho|)es 
that  it  was  ancient  enough  to  have  outliv<»d  all  foolish  tend(»n- 
cies  toward  getting  out  of  order.  Hut,  alas !  my  hopes  were 
blight^»d.  It  had  evidently,  during  all  those  years,  betm  the 
chief  dejiendence  of  many  giMierations  of  mic(»,  until  it  wjis 
finally  IxM'eft  of  all  its  stuffing,  and  left  in  such  a  condition 
that  no  horse  could  iM)ssil)ly  hav(»  woi*n  it.. 

On  account  of  uni)leasant  weather,  the  haying  sc^ason  j)rom- 
ised  to  be  indefinitely  prolonged,  ar»d  thus  hinder  my  uncle 
from  giving  me  the  necessary  Hi-st  instructions.  Ami  finally, 
when  a  saddle  was  procured,  it  hapjKMied  that  uncle  Jim  was 
obliged  to  start  early  the  next  morning  for  a  distant  city.  As 
nearly  a  week  of  my  visit  had  passt»d,  I  gav(»  uplnjing  I'esigned 
to  mv  fate,  and  concluded  to  teach  mvself  to  ride  ;  as  it  setMued 
that  if  I  waited  much  longer,  I  should,  in  the  end,  1m^  foived 
to  return  to  mv  familv  with  the  humiliatin^:  confession  that, 
after  all  my  plans  and  anticipations,  I  had  n't  once  worn  my 
haVMt,  or  done  more  than  dr(»am  of  the  bi»auti<*s  of  the  cpiiet 
countrv  r*oa<ls. 

After  manv  entreaties,  mv  aunt  consented  to  allow  me  to 
have  Dick  saddled,  and  make  a  trial  for  mvself.     Hut  no  soon- 

« 

er  was  my  point  gaine<l,  than  a  serious  problem  ])resente(l 
itself,  (yiven  a  livelv  horse,  saddh^l  and  held  bv  a  verv  snutll 
l>ov,  and  an  inexperienced  damsel,  comnletelv  fetttM*ed  bv  her 
habit:  how  will  she  mount  f  It  was  soon  evident  that  there 
was  nothing  to  be  d<me  but  to  adopt  \\\v  t»xc(»edingly  embar- 
rassing method  of  mounting  from  the  front  fence.  To  any 
one  who  has  ti'ied  this  plan,  a  descriptiim  will  of  couinc  seem 
very  tame,  compared  to  the  vivid  j>ersonal  recollections  which 
the  subject  must  call  up;  and  one  who  has  never  had  that  ex- 
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perience  can  form  no  idea  of  the  attendant  a^^nies.  The  re- 
luctance of  the  noble  cliarger  to  approach  the  unsteady  figure 
trying  to  balance  herself  on  the  narrow  fence-rail,  and  his  hor- 
rible trick  of  sidling  off  just  at  the  critical  moment,  are  prom- 
inent features  in  the  performance,  and  make  the  result  of  this 
style  of  mounting  a  subject  of  pure  conjecture  to  the  bystand- 
ers. With  unusual  good  fortune,  my  first  attempt  was  suc- 
cessful. 

After  riding  slowly  up  and  down  in  front  of  the  house  a 
few  times,  I  started  oif  to  make  a  call  at  another  uncle's, 
where  there  lived  a  convenient  cousin  who,  I  knew,  would 
have  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  act  as  my  escort.  I  found 
him  quite  willing  to  go,  though  he  knew  no  more  about  riding 
than  I.  There  was  but  one  available  horse  on  the  place  that 
day,  and  he  was  so  remarkable  as  to  merit  a  special  descrip- 
tion. He  had  been  hired  from  a  clam-peddler  for  the  haying- 
season,  and,  as  a  result  of  his  long  training,  had  acquired  an 
uncontrollable  habit  of  turning  up  and  stopping  at  every  house 
on  the  road.  His  former  master  had  considered  it  cruel  to 
check  up  a  horse's  head,  and  the  beast  had  so  taken  advantage 
of  this  indulgence,  that  his  personal  appearance  had  decidedly 
suffered.  Add  to  this  feature  of  a  drooping  head,  a  rusty 
brown  coat,  a  contour  so  bony  that  he  would  have  delighted 
the  heart  of  an  osteologist,  and  a  languidness — or,  perhaps,  to 
be  more  exact,  a  want  of  ambition — displayed  in  his  gait,  and 
his  general  description  will  be  complete.  But  there  remains 
yet  one  particular  point,  which  was  ever  of  the  most  absorbing 
interest  to  all  who  had  to  do  with  him.  When,  according  to 
the  technical  phrase,  he  "interfered,"  it  usually  caused  him 
such  agony  in  his  oflf  hind  foot  that,  for  quite  a  distance  after 
the  accident,  he  would  hobble  along  on  three  legs,  holding  the 
aflFected  member  in  a  horizontal  position  at  the  side  ;  present- 
ing a  remarkable  appearance  as  well  as  rendering  tlie  position 
of  an  unskilled  rider  rather  insecuic.  It  will  be  seen  at  once, 
that  he  had  very  unusual  qualifications  as  a  saddle-horse. 
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When,  finally,  the  "Steed,"  as  he  was  familiarly  called,  had 
been  caught  and  saddled,  we  set  out ;  choosing  a  shady  wood- 
road,  as  we  were  inclined  to  shun  the  haunts  of  men  until  we 
were  a  little  more  at  home  in  the  saddle.  This  road  finally 
led  us  into  a  large  pasture,  where  a  number  of  young  cattle 
were  feeding.  As  they  showed  a  rather  alarming  intention  of 
rushing  towards  us,  the  "  Steed  "  was  induced  to  charge  upon 
them  and  drive  them  up  the  hill,  while  I  rode  to  the  other  end 
of  the  lot.  It  was  a  slow  process,  for  I  was  unable  to  ride 
at  a  gait  faster  than  a  walk;  and  then  the  ridiculous  old 
charger  after  the  unruly  cattle,  nearly  unseating  his  rider  at 
every  step,  made  so  peculiar  a  silhouette  against  the  sky,  that 
I  was  nearly  helpless  with  laughter. 

When  we  reached  the  highway,  we  concluded  that  we  really 
must  try  to  learn  to  trot,  and  we  encouraged  our  hoi-ses  to 
take  a  little  livelier  gait.  Dick,  evidently  disgusted  at  the 
way  he  had  been  made  to  poke  along,  set  off  very  cheerfully 
at  a  round  pace.  The  "  Steed  "  clumsily  followed,  evidently 
wondering  why  he  was  not  allowed  to  pause  at  the  back-gates 
of  the  houses  we  passed.  Once  started,  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  stopping.  Our  horses  vied  with  each  other  in  speed, 
leaving  us  to  bounce  about  in  the  saddles  like  popping  corn, 
and  paying  not  the  slightest  attention  to  our  feeble  pulls  at 
the  bridle,  and  entreaties  to  "  whoa."  When  they  were  finally 
reined  in,  it  w^as  necessary  to  retrace  our  steps  for  some  dis- 
tance to  gather  up  a  collection  of  hats  and  so  forth,  and  to 
readjust  the  stirrups  which  had  been  lost  during  the  chase. 
After  that  experience  we  walked  our  horses  the  rest  of  the  way 
home ;  and  I  was  truly  thankful  that,  as  the  next  day  was 
Sunday,  I  had  no  opportunity  to  ride  anything  livelier  than  a 
rocking-chair. 

We  had  agreed  to  ride  again  on  Monday ;  and  although  it 
dawned  one  of  those  sultry,  cloudy  days  when  every  leaf  and 
twig  drips  with  moisture,  and  the  air  is  heavy  with  mist,  we 
were  by  no  means  discouraged ;   but  set  out  at  an  early  hour. 
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We  had  firmly  made  u])  our  minds  that  that  day  our  horses 
should  gallop,  whether  their  riders  ever  returned  to  tell  the  tale 
or  not.  We  started  very,  slowly  from  the  house,  not  wish- 
ing to  alarm  the  inhabitants ;  and  rode  in  this  way  for  some 
distance.  To  tell  the  truth,  we  did  not  either  of  us  know  how 
to  make  a  hoi'se  gallop  without  fiist  trotting,  and  our  Satur- 
day's experience  inclined  us  to  avoid  any  rash  and  unnecessary 
repetition  of  that  painful  exercise.  Moi'eovei',  it  was  a  matter 
of  question,  whether  the  ''^ Steed"'  would  be  able  to  gallop 
without  "striking  out " — iis  his  peculiar  gesture  was  technically 
termed — and  whether,  in  case  he  should  "strike  out,"  his  ridei* 
would  be  able  to  keep  his  seat.  At  last  we  came  to  a  long 
stretch  of  level  road,  arched  with  the  overhanging  branches  of 
the  trees,  and  looking  very  cool  and  inviting.  The  leaves 
gently  dripjKnl  upon  the  dewy  grass,  there  was  no  sun  or  dust 
to  hinder  us,  and  no  sign  of  habitations  anywheiv  to  be  seen. 
So,  concluding  that  this  question  could  only  be  experimentally 
settled,  with  firm  determination  pictured  in  evei-y  featui*e  W(» 
started  up  our  horses;  hoping  that,  in  some  way,  they  would 
understand  that  they  were  expected  to  break  into  a  gentle  can- 
ter. But  no  such  joy  was  in  store  for  me  at  least.  The  only 
result  was  a  deliberate,  heavy  jog-trot,  perfectly  unendurable. 
I  immediatelv  increased  mv  efforts  to  hasten  Dick  on,  and  had 
the  pleasure  of  enduring  every  agonizing  vai'iety  of  trotting, 
from  the  slowest  by  regular  degrees  up  to  the  very  fastest ; 
until,  finally,  my  cousin,  who  had  been  laboring  with  his  horse 
in  the  rear,  with  a  wild  hurrah,  dashed  by  on  a  gallo]).  Dick 
now  seemed  to  undei*stand  what  I  had  meant,  and  followed 
the  "  Steed  "  with  long  leaps.  For  a  short  distance  it  wjus  glo- 
rious. To  be  sui»e,  the  stii'ruj)  broke  at  the  start,  and  I  had  to 
cling  to  the  horn  of  the  saddle  for  dear  life,  and  the  branches 
at  the  side  of  the  road  occjisionally  gave  wet  slaps  against  my 
face.  Still,  I  did  not  try  to  stop  Dick — and  indee<l  it  would 
have  been  useless  to  make  the  attempt — for  he  and  the  ''Stee<r' 
were  evidently  intending  to  settle,  once  for  all,  the  (juestion  of 
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superior  speed.  They  soon  changed  the  canter  to  a  fair  run, 
perfectly  oblivious  of  their  helpless  ridei-s. 

Suddenly  I  saw,  directly  in  my  path,  a  much  longer  branch 
than  usual.  My  feeble  attempts  to  turn  out  \vei*e  unavailing, 
and  I  dared  not  stoop  to  avoid  it ;  conse([uently,  in  a  moment, 
it  struck  me  a  heavy  blow,  almost  throwing  me  from  the  sad- 
dle, and  l>ewildering  me  completely.  Dick  was  induced  to 
pause  very  soon  after  that ;  though,  but  for  the  accident,  he 
would  certainly  have  won  the  race,  as  he  had  been  gaining  on 
the  "Steed"  verv  fast. 

Much  repaii'ing  was  needful  l)efoi'e  we  could  go  on ;  for,  be- 
sides fishing  my  much-enduring  hat  out  of  a  mud-]>uddle,  and 
finding  the  lost  stirrup,  the  race  hml  bi'oken  some  strap  that 
was  not  easily  made  serviceable  iigain.  Although  longing  to 
try  another  galloj),  w(^  had  to  ride  slowly  home,  to  cool  off  the 
horses,  lest  my  uncle  should  draw  un]>leasant  inferences  from 
their  heated  condition. 

I  had  several  delightful  rides  after  that,  and,  as  I  could 
never  learn  to  enjoy  a  trot,  taught  Dick  to  gallop  without  that 
preliminary  exercise.  The  remaining  days  of  my  visit  passed 
all  too  soon,  and  brought  the  morning  when  I  must  say  good- 
bye to  the  farm.  I  folded  away  my  iMding-habit  with  a  sigh, 
not  knowing  when  1  should  use  it  again;  yet  resolving  that,  if 
an  opjwrtunity  should  occur,  I  wouhl  not  rest  until  I  had  mas- 
tei'ed  the  ail  of  trotting  in  all  its  intricacies.     M.  S.  M.  'so. 


-  VESPEKS.'' 


During  my  last  C^hristmas  vacation,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
visiting  an  artist's  i)rivat^  studio.  Among  the  many  paintings 
which  were  in  various  sUiges  of  i)rogress  one  small  (jenre  pic- 
tui-e  particularly  atti"jicted  my  attention.     The  scene  was  evi- 
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dently  laid  in  Switzerland,  and  to  one  a-cquainted  with  the 
customs  of  papal  countries,  the  subject  was  obvious. 

In  the  background  of  the  picture  were  lofty  mountains 
thickly  covered  with  forest  trees ;  and  nestling  here  and  there 
among  them  were  a  few  scattered  villages.  At  the  base  of 
the  mountains  stood  a  large  monastery  whose  sombre  walls 
and  pinnacled  roof  were  in  bold  relief  against  the  autumn- 
tinted  forests.  In  the  foreground,  a  calm  and  beautiful  lake 
reflected  the  surrounding  objects  so  accurately  that  a  second 
monastery  seemed  to  look  up  to  the  one  hanging  dark  and 
gloomy  on  the  mountain-side,  while  the  last  rays  of  the  setting 
sun  shed  a  brilliant  glow  over  the  whole  scene.  Along  the 
shores  were  moored  several  fishermen's  boats  which  suggested 
the  close  of  the  day's  toil ;  for  it  was  sunset,  and  the  fishermen 
had  hastened  home  to  the  evening  worship.  Near  the  middle 
of  the  lake  remained  a  single  boat  which  had  evidently  failed 
to  reach  the  shore.  This  boat  held  three  occupants,  a  fisher- 
man, his  wife,  and  a  monk,  whom  they  were  rowing  towards 
the  monastery. 

The  dress  of  the  rowers  was  the  familiar  costume  of  the 
Swiss  peasant.  Their  hardy  and  weather-beaten  faces  were 
filled  with  reverence  for  their  holv  father,  and  with  bowed 
heads  they  were  resting  upon  their  oars.  The  monk,  seated  in 
the  middle  of  the  boat,  was  dressed  in  a  black  robe.  A  scarlet 
cross  on  the  left  shoulder  proclaimed  the  religioiis  order  to 
which  he  belonged.  His  bowled  head  was  covered  with  a  cowl 
which  almost  concealed  his  features ;  yet  his  very  attitude,  to- 
gether with  the  rosary  clasped  in  his  hand,  expressed  devout 
worship. 

What  was  the  meaning  of  the  strangely  contrasted  scenes, 
the  desertion  of  the  shores,  the  reverent  attitude  of  the  three 
in  the  boat,  and  the  gay  appearance  of  nature  ?  The  bells  of 
the  monastery  had  sounded  over  lakeland  mountains  the  hour 
of  vesper,  and  every  faithful  follower  of  the  Virgin  must  pause 
in  his  labors  or  pleasures  and  give  thanks  for  the  blessing  of 


the  day.  The  fishermen,  at  the  fii'st  indication  of  evening,  had 
hastened  to  their  homes;  but  the  pious  monk,  probably  de- 
tained by  some  errand  of  mercy,  had  been  unable  to  reach  the 
monastery,  and  his  prayers  must  be  said,  not  in  the  chapel 
with  his  brethren,  but  in  the  little  boat  with  his  peasant  com- 
panions. 

So  much  of  the  picture  one  could  read  at  a  few  glances,  but 
it  would  require  many  to  fully  appreciate  the  beauty  of  the 
subject  and  the  delicacy  of  the  shading.  The  rosy  tints  of  the 
sunlight  upon  the  mountains,  the  transparent  depth  of  the 
water  and  its  mirror-like  reflections,  together  with  the  group- 
ing and  attitude  of  the  figures,  show  the  skill  of  a  master.  At 
the  first  glance  the  picture  seems  too  brilliantly  colored,  but  if 
one  stands  before  it  for  a  time,  he  will  see  the  shades  of  twi- 
light pervading  and  toning  the  whole.  So  skillfully  has  the 
artist  blended  this  peculiar  shading  that  a  star  above  the 
monastery,  at  first  unnoticed,  seems  to  come  out  of  the  very 
twilight,  and  one  can  hardly  believe  that  it  was  thei'e  a  mo- 
ment l>efore. 

As  we  contemplate  the  scene,  the  calmness  and  |)eace  of  the 
summer  evening  descend  upon  us.  The  unruflled  lake,  the  de- 
votion of  the  peasants  at  their  oai's,  the  countenance  of  the 
monk  clasping  his  rosary,  all  show  that  the  artist  has  caught 
perfectly  the  spirit  of  the  hour.  And  he  has  mirrored  it  upon 
the  canvas  so  faithfully  that  we  can  almost  fancy  that  we  too 
hear  and  obey  the  summons  of  the  vesper  bell. 

J.  D.  B.  '80. 


gje  "^tmpavibus  ti  "^axilmuB. 


We  were  five  girls,  and  we  were  greatly  in  need  of  an  '*  out- 
ing."" Our  "impecuniosity,"  as  Jane  styled  it,  made  all  fash- 
ionable ivsorts  unattiiinahle  had  we  cared  for  them,  but 
hapjnly  our  choice  as  well  as  our  nec<*ssity  led  us  to  patronize 
liome  talent  in  the  shape  of  a  noisy,  tumultuous,  mountain 
stream,  which,  lx»cause  it  was  so  near,  had  never  b<*come  more 
tlian  a  name  to  us.  And  a  queer  old  name  it  was-^the  Yough- 
iogheny.  J  should  have  been  saved  many  a  pang  if  the 
phonetic  j)hilanthropists  had  only  seized  it  before  I  learned  to 
spell.  We  were  vjiguely  acquainted  with  the  Youghiogheny. 
We  knciw  that  its  banks  were  entii'ely  uninhabited,  except  by 
numerous  rattlesnakes  and  occasional  beai's,  that  ])rimitive 
forests  still  covered  the  grand  old  mountains  and — there  were 
trout.  It  w{is  just  the  place  foi'such  an  excursion  jts  W(»  se- 
cretly hungered  after.  We  coveted  the  opportunity  of  being 
completely  lawless  and  unfettered  by  "  the  example  you  should 
scit,  my  dears/'  which  was  the  ministei»ial  rein  by  which  our 
res{)ective  ministerial  paj)as  endeavoiH»d  to  keep  our  s])irits 
within  pro})er  limits. 

Our  plan  was  unicpie.  We  would  build  two  great  flat- 
boats,  loiul  them  on  hay-rigging,  have  them  carried  to  the 
wat(»r's  edge,  and  stowing  ourselves  away  in  them,  let  the 
stream  take  us  where  it  would.     We  decided  that  our  party 
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should  have,  beside  oui*selves,  only  the  three  ministers  to 
whom  we  five  maidens  belonged.  It  did  not  take  nuu»li 
strength  of  mind  to  keep  to  our  i*esolution,  for,  to  be  perfec»tl\' 
honest,  there  was  no  great  clamoring  for  admittance  on  X\w 
part  of  our  friends.  The  wise  ones  considered  us  fool-hardy. 
and  gave  us  judicious  advice  The  foolish  ones  wondered  how 
we  could  expect  any  fun  with  a  lot  of  '*poky  preachers/' 
They  had  never  teen  behind  the  scenes.     We  had. 

The  building  of  the  boats  attracted  gieat  attention.  Our 
back-yard  became  musical  with  the  sound  of  hammer  and  saw, 
and  crowds  of  men  came  to  look  on  and  ])redict  all  the  horribles 
fates  that  could  befall  our  adventuresome  ]>arty.  One*  man  in 
derision,  pointe<i  to  tne  largest  boat,  and  asked  us  if  we  ex- 
pected to  float  that  ark  in  the  shallow  wat^ns  of  the  Yough- 
iogheny.  Like  many  another  greut  ))arty  wt*  acce|)ted  the 
name  suggested  by  our  enemies  and  tin*  lM)at  was  straightway 
christened  "The  Ark,''  and  its  preacher-buihler  Wiis  from  that 
time  on  '*Mr.  Noah." 

Boats  and  baggage  were  leady  on  Saturday  night,  but  w<' 
couldn't  start  on  Monday,  for  the  paisons  consideied  Sunday- 
baked  beans  immoral,  if  not  indigestible*,  so  it  was  not  until 
Tuesday  morning  that  Mi\  Noah  completed  the  lading  of  the 
Ark,  which  we  felt  confident  would  land  its  prei-ious  freight 
in  safety  on  the  green  slo[H*sof  some  Youghiogheny  Ararat. 

At  eight  o'clock — three  on  a  seat,  and  sometimes  four — we 
rode  out  of  town.  While  we  were  toiling  u]»  the  long  hills 
the  parsons  regaled  us  with  mild  jokes  on  the  riders,  sweet 
and  poison,  that  grew  by  tlu^  wayside.  These  wtn'(»  followed 
bv  the  most  fearful  and  wonderful  i*attlesnake  storic^s,  com 
posed  for  the  (X>casion.  In  a  marvelously  short  time  the  rush- 
ing of  many  waters  was  heard,  and  we  caught  our  fii*st  glimpst* 
of  the  Youghiogheny.  To  complete  tlu*  beauty  of  the  scene 
man  only  was  needed;  and  in  our  case  nuin,  accompanied  by 
all  bis  sisters  and  his  cousins  and  his  aunts  and  his  camp  utensils, 
added  infinitely  to  the  general  picturescjueness.     Stoves,  boot«. 
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tents,  trunks,  chairs,  boxes,  bedding,  dishes,  flags,  provisions, 
umbrellas,  kettles,  lanterns,  satchels,  books,  girls  and  ministers  : 
— was  anything  left  at  home  ?  But  presently  order  came  from 
chaos,  and  our  Bohemians  grouped  themselves  to  watch  the 
launching  of  our  unwieldy  craft,  which  was  successfully  ac- 
complished. The  two  boats  with  their  bright  lettering,  flying 
flags  and  wide-spread  awnings,  made  a  brave  picture  for  be- 
holding eyes.  We  rapidly  succumbed  to  these  enticements. 
Ditto  a  stray  dog,  a  chance  acquaintance,  whom  neither  moral 
suasion  nor  physical  force  could  induce  to  seek  the  shore.  So, 
in  the  words  of  the  Youghiogheny  poets  (two  of  our  number  I 
regret  to  explain)  exclaimed  : 

'*  How  sweet  to  have  a  curly  pup 
Who's  glad  to  eat  the  remnants  up," 

and  let  him  stay. 

We  started  with  much  gaiety  and  vigorous  smging  of  such 
college  songs  as  were  frowned  upon  in  our  decorous  homes  ; 
but  soon  there  came  a  sharp  interruption.  Thump,  thump, 
scrape,  scrape  went  something  on  the  bottom  of  tlie  boat.  We 
were  aground  on  a  big  rock.  The  parsons  leapt^d  valiantly 
into  the  water ;  with  wry  faces  and  knit  muscles,  they  pushed 
and  pulled  and  twisted  and  we  were  again  afloat.  A  repetition 
of  this  experience  about  twenty-five  times  during  the  next 
half -hour  served  to  recall  vividly  the  almost  forgotten  words 
of  an  old  boatman,  "  The  Youghiogheny  is  the  lowest  it  has 
been  for  years.  You'll  have  rough  time  over  the  riffles."  And 
there  were  riffles  upon  riffles,  riffles  and  riffles !  As  we  pro- 
ceeded on  our  way  the  advances  of  the  stony-hearted  stream 
became  more  and  more  obtrusive  and  unwelcome,  and  at  last 
we  girls  expressed  a  preference  for  the  shore.  Oui'  f)r()position 
was  accepted  by  the  gentlemen  with  unfaltering  alacrity. 
But  the  landing  proved  no  easy  task.  The  boats  could  not 
approach  within  ten  feet  of  the  bank,  so  one  gallant  parson 
with  old-time  chivalrv  offered  to  carrv  us  a  shore.  He  started 
bravely  with  one  plump  little  maiden,  but  disarmed  by  a  smile 
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— or  a  slippery  stone — the  doughty  knight  deposited  his  fair 
lady  in  the  rippling  wave,  and  knelt  at  her  feet  in  blushing 
confusion.  The  scene  was  touching.  The  rest  of  us  decided 
to  wade.  With  water-soaked  shoes  and  dripping  skirts  we 
stumbled  In  solemn  procession  over  the  big  stones  along  the 
shore.  The  sun  was  hot.  The  danger  of  seeing  snakes  was 
imminent.  At  last,  tired  out  we  dropped  down  on  a  big  flat 
rock — after  first  carefully  pokmg  around  the  edges  to  see  that 
no  hidden  enemies  were  there — and  we  embodied  our  feeling 
in  a  parody  of  which  this  is  the  first  stanza. 

Three  parsons  went  floating  down  into  the  south, — 

AH  but  the  float,  for  the  water  was  down  ; — 
Each  thought  of  the  much-predicted  drouth, 
And  the  people  stood  laughing  them  out  of  the  town. 
For  men  must  work  and  women  must  wade, 
However  good  the  plans  they've  laid. 
While  the  riffles  are  a-dancing. 

We  anchored  for  the  night  and  the  next  morning  the  river 
seemed  to  have  gone  down  two  inches.  We  were  in  despair. 
To  go  V>a<jk  was  impassible.  To  advance  seemed — well,  the 
parsons  decided  to  send  for  the  famous  Bastion.  He  lives  the 
other  side  of  the  mountain  and  he  owns  a  milk-white  mule. 
Bastion  is  a  tall,  strong,  straight-limted  fellow  with  a  pink 
face  and  cardinal  hair.  Cardinal  may  not  be  the  exact  color 
but  it  comes  neai^ei'  it  than  red.  Bastion  is  strongly  devoted 
to  tobacco ;  swearing  seems  to  be  his  mother-tongue.  He  is 
said  to  wilfully  pervert  the  truth  and  to  jmrloin  the  property  of 
others — ^yet  we  longed  for  Bastion.  W^e  welcomed  him  with 
radiant  faeces.  All  his  vice^s  were  forgotten  in  his  one  great 
virtue — he  owned  a  mule.  Tie  brought  a  hoi*se  and  boy  as 
well.  We  termeil  the  boy  ''the spider"  because  of  his  minute- 
ness, and  because  of  the  wav  he  climbed  the  harness  to  reach 
his  station  on  the  hoi'se's  back.  Jessie  was  pattmg  the  poor 
bonv  little  horse  and  held  a  short  conversation  with  the  bov. 

''My  dear,  what  do  you  feed  your  horse?" 

"  We  don't  feed  'ira  nothin'."' 
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"  Oh  !  why  not  ? " 

"  Can't  git  nothin'  to  feed  Mm." 

Not  even  Jevons  could  find  a  fallacy  in  such  logic,  and  she 
turned  to  admire  the  rounded  outlines  of  the  mule  who  was 
being  hitched  to  the  boat.  The  hoi*se  and  mule  are  each 
other's  complements.  The  horse  has  a  quiet,  shrinking  nature, 
and  a  tender  pathos  seems  written  in  every  line  of  his  gentle 
countenance  ;  while  the  mule — we  prefer  to  call  him  Charley 
— is  bolder  and  more  aggressive.  He  has  a  charming  sense  of 
humor  united  with  a  wild  flow  of  spirits.  With  invincible 
energy  he  dragged  our  much-enduring  boat  over  the  worst 
stones  in  the  river-bed,  while  we  rolled  helplessly  about  within. 
Then  he  would  take  a  long  breathing  spell,  and  throw  his  ears 
back  at  us  in  the  most  affectionate  and  benign  manner,  and 
perhaps  at  the  same  time  give  the  boat  a  playful  little  kick. 
I  think  the  stones  hurt  his  feet — he  kept  from  three  to  four 
of  them  constantly  in  the  air.  While  we  were  thus  floating 
down  the  silvery  stream  in  the  rear  of  the  auroral  Kastion 
and  his  charming  Charley,  the  other  boat  was  occupied  in 
pushing  Bastion's  hoi'se  down  the  stream.  The  poor  little 
beast  fell  down  several  times  but  got  up  again  in  such  a  humble 
and  apologetic  manner  that  his  drivel's  hadn't  the  heart  to  re- 
monstrate. Six  hours  of  this  laborious  *' floating"  carried  us 
but  three  miles  The  patience  and  endurance  of  our  manly 
protectors  was  exhausted. 

We  decided  to  wait  for  rain.  We  bade  a  sad  farewell  to  the 
flaming  Bastion,  to  the  noble  Charley  and  the  anatomical 
steed,  and  then  we  pitc^hed  our  tents.  This  was  scai*cely  done 
before  Nature  gave  us  a  grand  salute  with  Heav^en's  artillery. 
The  winds  blew,  the  rains  descended — and,  alas  I  for  our  tent, 
it  was  not  securely  staked,  and  a  sudden  young  tornado 
caught  up  the  canvas  like  a  balloon.  Our  heroic  fathers  clun^ 
to  the  poles,  while  we  girls  clutched  the  sides  of  the  tent,  and 
defied  the  elements.  In  ten  minutes  the  gale  was  over,  but  the 
rain  fell  steadily  all  night,  and  the  next  morning  Mr.  Noah, 
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who  we  verily  beHeve  would  have  been  willing  to  drown  the 
world,  if  thereby  he  could  get  water  enough  to  float  his  ark,  re- 
ported a  rise  of  four  inches.  Straightway  we  struck  our  tents 
and  started  down  the  stream.  Gaily  we  dashed  along  with  the 
swift  current.  The  woods  rang  with  our  happy  songs,  we 
waved  flags  and  blew  horns  in  the  exhilaration  of  our  triumph. 

In  passing  through  the  mpids  we  were  actively  occupied  in 
keeping  our  boats  ofl'  the  boulders  and  from  dashing  against 
the  rocks ;  but  in  the  long  stretches  of  still  water  we  had  time 
to  take  in  the  grand  and  beautiful  scenery.  The  stream  is 
shut  in  by  hills  so  interlocked  with  each  other  that  the  passage 
ever  seems  absolutely  closed  to  the  boatman.  Overhanging 
cliffs,  from  800  to  l.Ooo  feet  high,  throw  their  sullen  shadows 
over  the  happy  river. 

In  that  one  dav  we  went  sixeen  miles,  and  reached  our  final 
camping  ground.  During  the  happy,  quiet  days  that  foUow^ed 
we  exercised  our  talents  to  give  the  ministers  such  little  diver- 
sions as  they  do  not  have  at  home.  One  evening  we  had  "An  In  - 
expressible  Commotion,"  (in  vulgar  parlance,  A  Circus).  With 
a  delicate  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  the  clerical  audience 
the  real  circus  was  largely  sulxmlinated  to  the  menagerie. 
Saturday  we  spent  in  collecting  the  remnants  of  the  general 
conscience.  We  knew  that  Sunday  was  approaching,  and  we 
felt  a  vague  longing  for  respectability.  The  day  ended  in  a 
gentle  melancholy.  The  strange,  sweet  solemnity  which  per- 
vaded our  Sabbath  service  in  our  magnificent  forest  temple 
was  something  to  te  always  remembered.  The  fresh  fragi'ance 
of  the  woods,  the  (juiet,  intense  blue  of  the  far-away  heavens, 
and  the  sure  steadfastness  of  the  near  hills,  brought  a  sense  of 
delicious  peace  and  security.  Mingling  with  our  words  of 
song  came  the  "organ  swell  of  the  sweetly  mournful  pine,"  the 
plaint  of  the  palpitating  birch,  and  the  quiet  plash  of  a  merry, 
rollicking  brook  whose  glad  laughter  not  even  Sunday  could 
restrain. 

Quite  too  soon  came  the  day  which  should  take  us  back  to 
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the  stifling  walls  of  civilization.  As  the  carriage  rolled  into 
our  native  town,  we  notified  the  wondering  citizens  by  the 
wildest  of  our  songs,  that  Noah  had  come  sailing  home  again. 
And  so  ended  our  memorable  excursion,  which  in  our  histor- 
ical minds  is  classified  as  ''The  Youghioghenv  Anabasis  of 
Noah  II." 


Joseph  Cook  said,  in  a  prelude  to  a  lecture  a  year  ago  : 
"  William  Cullen  Bryant  has  lately  published  his  opinion  of 
the  Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scientific  Circle.  I  am  very  glad 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  place  the  whisper  of  my  commend- 
ation side  by  side  with  the  thunder  of  his.  *  *  There  an^ 
three  links  of  education  in  this  countrv — an  iron,  a  silver,  and 
a  golden;  our  common  schools,  our  high  schools,  and  our  uni- 
vei'sities.  *  *  What  we  most  nee<l  is  a  silver  link,  to  unite 
the  iron  link  with  the  golden  link.  *  *  I  have  no  hope  for 
the  perpetuity  of  American  institutions  unless  the  church  shall 
take  them  in  hand,  and  make  out  of  our  democratic  equality 
theocratic  equality.  *  *  The  hope  of  America  is  the  con- 
nection of  the  iron  link  with  the  golden  link,  and  in  the  con- 
nection of  the  golden  link  with  God's  forefinger."  One  of  the 
chief  tendencies  of  this  age  is  the  disposition  to  make  science  a 
weapon  against  Christianity  ;  and  there  is  probably  no  institu- 
tion in  the  world  which  so  clearlv  proves,  bv  its  verv  existence, 
the  futility  of  such  an  attempt,  as  does  the.drpve  University 
at  Chautauqua.  It  is  a  new  and  remarkable  movement,  which 
shows  how  the  currents  of  both  science  and  religion  are 
deepening  and  widening ;  and  how  the  two  are  proving  that 
their  difference  is  not  opposition,  but  divergence.  It  is  an  in- 
stitution designed  to  promote  popular  culture  under  the  aus- 
pices of  a  religious  assembly.  Its  location  is  on  the  shore  of 
Lake  Chautauqua,  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  of  New 
York. 
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In  the  summer  of  1874,  there  was  held  at  Chautauqua  the 
first  National  Sunday  School  Assembly.  Its  platform  was 
non-sectarian ;  and  to  it  many  progressive  thinkers  gave  their 
hearty  cooperation.  It  became  a  common  ground  on  which 
eminent  theologians,  freed  from  denominational  prejudice,  met 
together  to  a4lvance  their  common  cause.  Its  purpose  was  to 
further  the  interests  of  the  Sunday  School ;  and  here,  for  the 
first  time  in  this  country,  the  normal  system  of  training  teach- 
ers was  introiluced  into  Sunday  School  work.  Regular  courses 
of  lectures  were  formed  for  the  training  of  teachers  and  work- 
ers in  the  church ;  and  every  year  sinc«  the  first,  regular 
classes  have  been,  after  rigid  examination,  graduated  from  the 
Chautauqua  Assembly.  There  was  also  established  the 
Annual  Church  Congress,  and  the  Reform  Council,  through 
which  Chautauqua  is  fast  becoming  the  headquarters  of  all 
the  reform  agencies  in  the  land.  The  year's  work  of  each 
agency  is  reported  by  its  officers  to  the  Assembly  when  the 
Annual  Council  is  held ;  and  new  plans  of  opposition  to  vice 
are  developed. 

But  the  platform  is  not  only  undenominntional,  it  is  scien- 
tific as  well.  In  connection  with  the  Assembly  is  held  an 
Annual  Scientific  Congress,  in  which  the  strongest  advocates 
of  science  stand  beside  the  firmest  theologians,  speak  from  the 
same  platform,  with  the  same  freedom.  There  is  no  opposi- 
tion, no  controversv. 

The  work  of  the  Assembly  is  thus  seen  to  be  twofold ;  and, 
perhaps,  the  truest  exponent  of  its  power  is  to  be  found  in  the 
new  department  organized  a  year  ago,  under  the  name  of  the 
Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scientific  Circle.  Under  the  aus- 
pices of  a  religious  assembly  this  organization  purposes  to  pro- 
mote popular  culture,  scientific  and  literary,  as  well  as  Bibli- 
cal, on  the  theory  that  the  study  of  nature  should  be  the  first 
step  toward  the  study  of  revelation.  It  is  designed  to  promote 
literary  and  scientific  reading  and  study  among  persons  who 
have  not  enjoyed  coUegiate  advantages ;  business  men,  mothers 
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who  desii'e  to  keep  up  with  their  children  and  inspire  them  to 
seek  an  education,  young  hidies  of  le.isui*e,  young  men  engaged 
in  business.  Thei'e  are  many  thousand  {)e<jph^  of  fair  educration 
who  arc^  eager  to  l)e(*ome  acquainteil  with  advanced  modern 
thought.  An  attem]»t  to  meet  this  need  was  mnde  in  the 
foundation  of  the  Chautauqua  Liti^rary  and  Scientific  (-ircle; 
and  all  doubt  as  to  whether  the  plan  would  be  considei'ed  ade- 
quate was  swept  aside  by  the  enthusiasm  with  which,  at  its 
organization,  eager  hundreds  crowded  around  the  stand  to  en- 
roll themselves  jus  students.  The  first  class  to  undertake  the 
course  of  four  yeai*s*  reading  and  complete  for  Chautauqua 
honors,  soon  numbered  eight  thousand  ;  and  names  are  still 
coming  in  for  enrollment  foi*  the  second  class,  org{iniz(»d  last 
August. 

Had  anv  interest  been  needed  in  addition  to''that  of  the  pvo- 
ject  itself,  such  inteivst  would  have  been  found  in  the  memor- 
able addresses  deliverinl  in  ])erson  or  by  l(*ttei*  at  that  o])ening 
meeting.  In  these  addresses  the  plan  was  he^i'tily  endorsed 
and  cooperation  pledged  by  leading  members  of  the  press,  and 
bv  such  men  as  Wn\.  Cullen  l>rvant ;  Dr.  Lvman  Abbott;  Di*. 
W.  F.  Warren,  l^resident  of  IJoston  I'niversitv  ;  Dr.  Howard 
Crosbv;  Prof.  Wilkinson,  of  Rochestei-  Theolo^iical  Seminarv  ; 
Dr.  Hodge,  of  Princeton;  Dr.  Deems,  (^»f  >J(»w  Yoik;  .Vrthui* 
(nrilman;  and  ]iishop  Fost^»i\  of  P)Oston. 

Jose])h  (^ook  says:  •' Th(*re  is  no  man  in  the  world  doing 
more  inside  the  range*  of  chui'ch  iiiHuenc(\s  to  forge  the  silver 
link,  than  the  l<»a<ler  of  Sundav  School  woi-k  in  th(*  Tnited 
States;''  a  man  whose  invtMitive  and  executive  ofenius  is 
equalled  only  by  his  untiring  industry.  Dr.  John  H.  Vincent 
devised  the  plan  shaped  the*  means, adjusted  the  arrangements; 
then  his  strong  hand  set  all  in  motion,  antl  ke(»j)s  it  there, 
working  onward  to  its  perfection. 

Five  yeai*s  ago  Dr.  Vincent,  of  Plainfield,  X.  J.,  consulted 
with  Mr.  Lewis  Miller,  of  Akrcm,  Ohio,  as  to  wavs  and # means 
to  hold  a  National  S.  S.  Assemblv.    Thev  chose  foi-  its  location 
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the  spot  now  so  widely  known.  Mr.  Miller  bought  the  land 
<one  hundred  acres},  and  wa,s  injule  President  of  the  Assembly. 
Dr.  Vincent  became  Sujierintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  A 
board  of  trustees  was  chosen,  who  let  the  land  u])on  lea^ses  of 
99  years,  to  the'*  cottage  holdei's/' to  whom  they  owe  tlieir 
tenure  of  otlice.  and  to  whom  all  tluMr  reports  are  made.  Krom 
this  l>eginning  it  has  grown  in  five  yearns  to  be  what  its  founder 
originally  intended — ''A  Tnivei-sity  whose  curriculum  shall 
embrace  all  mcxiern  reforms,  the  natural  sciences,  and  both 
ancient  and  nHxlern  literatuie." 

The  work  of  the  universrtv  is  carri(»d  on  in  two  wavs :  lee- 
tures  at  Chautauciua  during  the  month  of  August ;  and  study 
at  home  durin<^  the  remainder  of  the  year.  In  the  normal 
class  depai'tment,  j)astoi's  aiv  encouragcnl  to  foi-m  local  training- 
classes  in  their  sevend  churches;  and  numy  such  local  classes 
scatt«i*ed  throuflfhout  Ww  counti'v  have  atfoixhMl  a  wonderful 
stimulus  to  the  chu]*cli(*s  in  which  they  have  b<»en  organized. 
In  the  (\  L.  S.  (\  departnu^nt,  a  regular  coui*se  of  reading,  I'e- 
(piiring  forty  minutes  (»ach  day,  is  laid  down  for  the  year; 
monthly  reports  of  work  done  are  r(Hpiire<l  from  (»ach  m<*m- 
her ;  essays  and  examinations  test  the  thoroughness  of  the 
work  done  bv  each  stu<l(*nt.  Local  oriranizations  for  mutual 
stimulus  and  Jissistance  ai'e  encouramMl.  Manv  an  unfortu- 
nate  person  whose  early  studi*\s  were  intei*!'U))ted  or  never  be- 
gun, and  whose  busy  aftei'-life  had  turned  ho))e  into  n»gret, 
now  tak«^  u[)  the*  work  with  eagerness  ;  an<l,  assisted  and  en- 
couraged by  others  working  in  the  sanu*  way,  acc/omplishes 
task  after  task  with  unflagging  zeal.  This  is  the  work  at  home. 
In  August  at  ()hautau(|ua  th(M*e  an*  <laily  sessions  of  the  normal 
classes,  and  daily  lectures  before  the  C.  L.  S.  (\  Attendance 
at  thase  lec'tures  is  not  necessarv  to  irraduation.  In  1S70, 
Enijlish  Historv  lectures  befon*  the  C'.  L.  S.  C.  were  delivered 
hv  Dr.  John  Lord,  of  Boston,  and  Astronomv  l(»cture.s  by  Dr. 
A.  W.  Warren,  of  Philadelphia;  and  before  the  Assembly  in 
general  were  delivered  lectures  by  some  of  our  most  eminent 
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thinkers,  such  as  Dr.  Doremus ;  Dr.  Foster,  of  the  *'  Christian 
Advocate;"  Bishop  Foster,  of  Boston,  and  Joseph  Cook.  Be- 
tween August  6  and  August  23,  1879,  these  men  and  many 
others  were  at  Chautauqua  to  fill  a  richer  programme  than  Dr. 
Vincent  had  ever  before  offered. 

Such  is  the  Grove  University  at  Chautauqua.  What  it  is  to 
be  in  the  future  only  its  further  development  can  show.  But 
no  one  who  considers  the  conditions  of  its  existence  and  the 
sources  of  its  power,  can  doubt  that  ''  it  is  destined  to  exert  on 
the  pulpit,  on  the  press,  upon  the  church,  and  upon  society, 
an  influence  that  shall  be  positive  and  powerful  for  good."  Its 
whole  purpose  is  shown  in  its  motto,  "  We  study  the  word  and 
works  of  God." 


AKNALS  OF  THE  SHAKESPEAKE  CLUB. 


I  wonder  whether  Job  fully  realized  the  force  of  his  wish 
that  his  adversary  would  write  a  book.  If  he  had  been  all  his 
life  senior  partner  of  a  large  publishing  house,  he  could  not 
have  known  better  what  an  unfortunate  thing  it  might  be  for 
the  poor  man.  I  really  think  that  if  writers  could  foresee  the 
results  of  their  labors,  they  would  sometimes  throw  down  the 
pen  in  despair,  and  take  up  the  hod  in  its  place.  And  this 
does  not  apply  exclusively  to  those  whose  works  are  lamenta- 
ble failures.  The  I'esults  of  success  and  popularity  are  some- 
times as  disheartening  as  those  of  defeat.  Would  Longfellow, 
do  you  think,  ever  have  given  his  "Excelsior"  to  the  world, 
if  he  had  known  how  unmercifully  it  would  be  parodied  ? 
What  emotions  would  seize  the  mind  of  good  old  Dr. 
Watts,  if  he  could  know  that  "How  doth  the  little  busy  bee" 
has  appeared  in  "  Alice  in  Wonderland "  as  "How  doth  the 
little  crocodile,"  and  in  a  college  journal  as  "  How  doth  the 
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little  Sophomore"?  And  Miss  Alcott  would  certainly  have 
been  dismayed,  if  she  could  have  known  that  within  six 
months  of  the  publication  of  ''  Little  Women,"  the  girls  in  half 
the  families  of  the  country  would  be  classified  as  Meg,  Jo, 

Beth  and  Am  v. 

*■ 

Of  coui'se,  our  familv  folio w<»d  the  fashion  ;  but  as,  unfortu- 
nately,  "we  w(»re  s(»ven,"  instead  of  four,  we  were  compelled 
to  find  two  Megs,  two  Jos,  and  two  Beths,  and,  even  then,  we 
were  not  sure  about  some  of  oui'selves.  Hut  if  we  could  not  be 
like  the  Marches,  W(»  could,  at  legist,  copy  their  doings. 

About  six  o'clock  one  summer  morning,  Jem  was  struck 
with  a  bright  idea.  She  and  I  were  cuddled  up  together  in 
our  bed  in  the  nui"sery,  and  six-year-old  Fritz  was  just  showing 
signs  of  waking. 

"Joy,"  said  Jem. 

"  Eh  ? "  said  I,  sleepily. 

"  I  know  something  just  s))lendid." 

"  Do  you  ?  What  is  it  ?"  I  asked,  waking  at  once. 

"I^t's  have  a  club,  the  way  they  did." 

''  Who  ?  Little  Women  t "  ^ 

"  Of  course.  We  can  have  a  club  and  a  pap^r,  and — oh,  lots 
of  things." 

So  we  put  our  heads  together,  and  soon  the  plan  was  com- 
pleted. 

"  We'll  call  it  the  8hak(»,speare  Club,"  suggested  I. 

'*  But  we  don't  know  anything  about  Shakesi>eare,"  objected 
Jem. 

"Oh,  that  doesn't  make  any  difference.  It  needn't  be  aU 
Shakespeare,  you  know.  The  Pi-esident  must  be  Shakespeare, 
and  the  others  can  be  poets,  or  writei's,  or — anything  of  that 
kind." 

"What  was  Shakespeare's  first  nameT'  asked  Jem,  after  a 
pause. 

"  I'm  not  sure ;  Samuel,  I  think." 

'*  Was  it  ?  I  thought  it  was  William." 
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*'  Xo;  T  am  pretty  sure  it  was  Samuel.  T  think  I  remember 
both  of  his  names  beginning  with  S.  'Samuel  Shakespeare' — 
no  ;  that  doesn't  sound  quite  i-ight.  Perha{)s  it  was  William. 
Let's  ask  Mamma." 

All  that  summer,  we  wondered  why  the  family  lauglied  so, 
when  we  asked  that  simple  (juestion  at  the  breakfast-table  that 
morning.  We  hesitated  some  time  about  admitting  Fritz  to 
our  club,  because  he  could  not  write;  but  he  ))leaded  so  earn- 
estly to  be  allowed  to  dictate  his  stories  to  one  of  us,  and 
promised  so  faithfully  to  tell  one  c^v^ery  week,  that  we  could 
not  refuse.  Oui-  club  must  have  the  exact  size  of  the  Pickwick 
Club,  so  w^e  selected  as  fourth  memb(»r  our  next  door  n<Mghbor, 
William  Henrv. 

Behold  us,  then,  i*eady  to  organize.  Jem,  aged  nine,  was 
our  President,  William  Shakes|ware  ;  tliough  in  some  unac- 
countable wav  the  ohlei*  membei's  of  the  family  were  always 
calling  her  Samuel,  by  mistake.  1,  Joy,  eleven  years  old,  was 
(/hai'les  Dickens,  partly  because  T  had  read  ''Old  Curiosity 
Shop"  and  the  ''Christmas;  Carol,"  and  ])artly  because  1  was 
not  fond  of  poeti*y.  William  Henry,  aged  nine,  we  called  Al- 
fred Tennyson,«a  nom  de  plume  which  he  bore  y(»ry  meekly, 
because  he  knew  notliing  about  it,  one  way  or  the  other.  Our 
fa<5etious  big  broth<M'  suggested  calling  sho]*t  little  Fritz  Long- 
fellow;  and  we  innocently  ad(){)ted  the  name,  never  dreaming 
that  there  was  a  joke  in  it,  and  supposing  that  then*  really  tms 
a  strong  resemblance  betw(?en  them.  Our  pastor,  much  amused 
on  hearing  an  account  of  our  doings,  asked  if  we  would  admit 
him.  We  deliberated  for  some  time  over  this.  At  last  Jem 
said  :  ''  The  Marches  let  Laurie  conu*  whtm  he  wanted  to.  Put 
then  he  wasn't  a  regulai*  memb(»r.  They  let  him  come  when 
he  wanted  to,  and  stay  away  wheneyer  he  felt  like*  it ;  don't 
you  remember?"  ''The  Marcht^s  did  it''  was  law  and  gospel 
for  the  Shake^speare  Club;  so  the  next  evening  1  told  Mr.  II.  : 
"  It's  all  right.     You  can  be  an  hotn>rable  memlxM*." 

We  did  not  remember  that  the  Pickwick  Club  had  a  consti- 
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tution  or  by-laws,  hut  some  of  the  '*  grown  uj)s''  told  us  that 
wa.s  the  j)roper  coui"se;  so  we,  Jem  and  I,  resolutely  set  to 
work  to  draw  up  the  retfuired  document,  bravely  ignoring  the 
fact  that  we  did  not  know  a  thing  about  it.  That  constitution 
was  a  work  of  art.  After  detcKmhiing  the  name  and  the  of- 
ficers of  the  club,  the  next  thing  was  to  provide  for  the  papei', 
which  we  calknl  *'The  Shakes]K?are  Weekly.''  It  was  to  be 
written  on  foolscap  i)a{H^r,  and  each  member  was  taxed  one 
cent  a  week  to  defray  its  ex|K»nses.  All  money  not  used  in 
puix'hasing  ])aper  wjis  to  b(»  put  into  tlu*  missionary  box.  Then 
followed  this  {)aragraph  : 

*'A11  meml)ers  who  do  not  ob(»v  the  ruh»s  can  not  be  ccmsid- 
ered  as  havinii:  anvthint^  to  do  with  the  societv,  nor  can  thev 
bt»  considered  as  memljiM's."  The  )>nwer  of  expelling  members 
was  put  in  th(^  hainls  of  the  l^n»sid(Mit,  and  th(»  same  dignitary 
had  charge  of  the  funds.  On  account  of  \\w  snuill  size  of  the 
club,  thei*e  was  onlv  one  officer  besich*  the  Pn^sident,  the  editor. 
He  hiul  the  entire  charge  of  the  Shak<'speare  \V(H.»lviy,  as  the 
President  had  of  the  Shakes|H»are  Club. 

Our  mc^etini^s  wen?  held  everv  Satui'dav,  in  a  cornel*  of  tin* 
nurserv.  A  little,  old-fashione<l  work-table  was  drawn  out 
from  the  wall,  and  behind  this  sat  our  chubbv  lV(»sident, — foi* 
the  immortal  William,  I  gri(»ve  to  say,  was  not  a  |M»nsive,  fra- 
gile young  [K)et.  On  the  table  was  a  little  bell,  to  be  rung 
when  the  membei-s  should  InH-ome  uproarious,  as,  to  tell  th<» 
truth,  they  som(»times  di<l.  Tennyson  and  Longfellow  did  not 
have  a  |)ro|)er  sense  of  tlnMr  dignity,  and  would  persist  in  in- 
terrupting the  proc(MMlings  by  remarks  mori*  )»ersonal  than  (»1(»- 
gant.  The  me<4ing  o|)ened  with  tin*  roll-call.  Then  each 
member  solemnly  dep()sit(»d  his  c(.'nt  on  the  table,  and  the 
meeting  ended  with  the  reading  of  the  paper,  by  its  editor, 
Charles  Dickcms. 

It  was  the  duty  of  (jacli  nitMulx'r  of  th(»  Shakespeart*  Club  to 
write  an  article  for  the  ])af)er  once  a  week.  These  articles 
were  i^enerallv  shoit  stories,  vai'ied  bv  an  occasional  serial  or  a 
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poem.  The  immortal  William  was  the  only  one  of  our  three 
poets  who  appeared  in  his  proper  department  of  literature ; 
Longfellow  and  Tennyson  preferred,  when  writing  for  our  pa- 
per, to  descend  from  the  heights  of  poesy  to  every  day  prose. 

The  article  generally  considered  by  the  club  as  Mr.  Dickens' 
masterpiece  was  a  serial  entitled  ''  Fidele,  the  Tambourine 
(xirl.''  As  a  conscientious  critic,  I  am  forced  to  confess  that 
this  article,  wMiile  displaying  the  richness  and  fluency  of  Mr. 
Dickens'  style,  did  not  have  the  originality  which  marked  the 
poems  of  the  President. 

Tennyson's  productions  possessed  considerable  of  the  Red 
Rover  and  Buffalo  Bill  element.  Thev  were  never  lackinof  in 
incident  and  interest,  the  plot  was  sometimes  fairly  startling  in 
its  vividness ;  but  unitv  and  finish  were  of  rare  occurrence. 

ft.' 

His  Indian  stories  were  worthy  of  Coo])er  in  their  boldness  of 
plot,  but  his  sympathies  were  generally  with  the  exterminators 
of  the  noble  red  man. 

I^ut  what  pen  can  do  justice  to  our  Longfellow  ?  I  hardly 
dare  attempt  to  describe  his  style,  it  was  so  unlike  anything 
before  seen  ''  in  the  lieavens  above,  or  in  the  earth  beneath,  or 
in  the  watei's  under  the  eartli."  Into  half  a  dozen  short  lines 
he  would  compress  the  life  and  adventures  of  a  whole  family. 
In  reading  his  productions,  we  were  hurried  from  one  striking 
event  to  another,  with  such  rapidity  that  the  eye  was  dazzled 
and  the  mind  confused  in  the  attempt  to  recall,  arrange,  and 
classify  the  characters  which  appi^ared  upon  the  scene  of  action. 
Adverse  critics  sometimes  presumed  to  hint  that  this  masterly 
brevitv  was  not  the  result  of  intention,  but  was  caused  bv  the 
disadvantage  under  which  he  labored  in  being  compelled  to 
dictate  the  pi'oductions  of  his  mighty  brain.  It  is  true  that  his 
amanuensis,  herself  not  a  verv  readv  penman,  was  often  so 
slow  in  taking  down  the  fii'st  part  of  a  story  that  by  the  time 
she  had  finished,  the  powei'ful  fancy  of  the  author  had  carried 
him  over  the  intervening  steps  of  the  plot,  fairly  to  its  catas- 
trophe. 
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All  Jirticles  written  by  the  membei's  of  the  club  were  termed 
editorials.  Beside  this  department  there  were  two  others, — 
the  personal  column,  and  the  one  devoted  to  '*  our  foreign  cor- 
respondent/' The  personal  column  was  sup{)lieil  by  the  elder 
members  of  the  family  as  well  as  by  the  club,  and  was  too 
often  made  the  means  of  conveying  unpleasant  preachments. 
A  pasteboard  box  was  placed  on  the  hall  table  for  contribu- 
tions. Every  Saturday  morning  the  editor  made  a  raid  on  this 
box,  and  carried  it  off  to  the  nui*sery.  There  its  contents  were 
emptied  upon  the  floor ;  and  then,  lying  at  full  length  upon 
the  carpet,  the  editor  proceeded  to  copy  the  tnlitorials  and 
personals  upon  a  sheet  of  foolscap.  If  she  was  in  a  hurry,  they 
were  pasted  in  just  as  they  were. 

But  the  contributor  of  whom  we  were  especially  proud  was 
"  our  foreign  correspondent,"  a  lady  friend  of  the  family,  who 
lived  at  a  distance.  She  was  much  amused  on  hearing  of  our 
pa}ier,  and  offered  herself  as  a  contributor,  undi^r  the  signa- 
ture of  John  Milton.  I  had  sad  cause  to  remember  John  Mil- 
ton.    When  the  offer  was  announced  to  me  as  editor,  I  asked: 

"  Who  was  Milton  ?     I  don't  remember  him." 

"Milton?"  was  the  answer.  ''  Why,  Milton  wrote  Paradwe 
Lostr 

"  Did  he  ? "  I  asked,  innocently,  ''  I  thought  Thackeray  wrote 
I^arculhe  LoaV 

I  had  been  brought  up  on  Pil/frim's  Progress ;  and,  in  this 
way.  Paradise  Lost  and  Vanity  Fair  had  become  closely  cou- 
n€*cted  in  my  mind.  Our  foreign  corresix)ndent  proved  a 
great  addition  to  the  Shakesiwart?  Weekly.  Two  or  three 
times  a  month  then^  would  apjx^ar  at  the  end  of  the  i^ei'sonal 
column: — "Our  foreign  corresix)ndent  sends  the  following," 
and  then  would  come  a  bright  little  desciMptive  poem,  or  a 
"  nonsense  verse."  Milton  sent  us  a  whole  series  of  these  non- 
sense verses.  They  were  genei^ally  narrations  of  events  in 
the  family  history,  or  jx^rsonal  descriptions  of  its  meml)ers. 
Here  is  a  sample : 
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'*  There  was  a  little  maid 

Who  was  not  afraid 

To  tax  her  memory  severely. 

She  would  read  any  book, 

With  a  nonchalant  look, 

And  repeat  the  whole  of  it — nearly." 

Another : 

"  There  was  a  young  lady  of  Vassar, 

Whose  hair  it  did  greaitly  harass  her. 

So  one  day,  without  thought, 

She  cut  it  off  short, — 

This  impulsive  yoimg  lady  of  Vassar." 

But  we  deluded  ourselves  in  thinking  that  the  path  of  the 
Shakespeare  Club  was  to  be  always  smooth.  The  fates  hiui 
decreed  otherwise.  The  first  symptom  which  brought  a  fore- 
boding to  the  president  and  editor  was  a  growing  lack  of  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  Alfred  Tennyson.  He  appeared  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  the  paper,  called  the  meetings '' girls'  non- 
sense," and  in  other  ways  wounded  the  tender  feelings  of  Jem 
and  Joy.  .At  last  he  declared  (the  truth  we  had  for  some  time 
suspected)  that  it  was  too  much  bother  to  write  a  story  every 
week,  and  that  he  "  just  wouldn't  do  it."  The  insulted  dignity 
of  the  Shakespeare  Club  rose  to  the  occasion,  and  Alfred 
Tennyson  was  formally  dropped  from  the  membership  of  the 
society.  Opposite  his  name  in  the  roll-book  was  written  the 
"  Mene,  Tekel,  Upharsin  "  of  the  club,  in  the  expressive  phrase, 
"  Backed  (mV 

The  departure  of  Tennyson  had  its  effect  upon  Longfellow. 
That  gentleman  began  to  feel  the  work  of  contributing  more 
irksome  than  before,  and  to  envy  the  freedom  of  the  recreant 
Tennyson.  He  soon  fell  into  the  way  of  hinting  that  '*it 
wasn't  any  fun  to  belong  to  a  club  when  there  wasn't  any  fel- 
lows," and  then  Jen  and  I  prepared  for  the  worst.  After 
vainly  coaxing  the  girls  to  write  his  stories,  he  threw  off  all 
disguise  from  his  motives,  and  announced  that  he  was  "  tired 
of  writing  stories,  and  guessed  he  would  stop.''  That  was  tlie 
death-blow  of  the  club.     As  far  as  the  paper  went,  Jen  and  1 
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could  have  carried  it  on  alone  ;  but  we  could  never  consent  to 
have  a  club  which  consisted  of  a  President  and  oiie  member — 
never.  The  published  numbers  of  the  Shakespeare  Weekly 
were  hidden  from  the  gaze  of  the  irreverent  in  the  depths  of 
the  nursery  closet,  "  the  personal  box "  was  abolished,  the 
Shakespeare  Club  was  no  more. 


%Aitav6'  SaWjc- 


As  we  return  to  the  welcoming  embrace  of  our  Alma  Mater 
we  are  plunged  into  a  succession  of  woeful  experiences  to  be 
appreciated  in  their  length  and  breadth  and  general  forlorn- 
ness,  only  by  the  initiated.  We  refer  to  the  grand  effort  to 
"  get  settled,"  which  accompanies  the  opening  of  every  College 
year.  The  rooms  are  bare,  and  to  all  small  tables  and  chairs 
are  attached  cheerful-looking  tags  informing  the  curious  that 

this  furniture  is  the  property  of  Miss ,  Room  66.    Add  to 

this  traveling  satchels  on  the  study  table,  lunch  baskets  on  the 
sofa,  and  numberless  trunks  and  boxes  filling  the  corridor — 
and  the  effect  is  something  that  of  a  "general  freight  depot." 
After  the  first  day  the  traveling  satchel  and  the  lunch  basket 
retire,  to  be  succeeded  by  pictures,  books,  bric-a  brae  and  vari- 
ous articles  of  verUi.  It  is  remarkable  what  a  necessity  seems 
laid  upon  one  in  unpacking  to  put  everything  where  it  ought 
not  to  be !  The  curtains  rest  on  the  floor  in  a  remote  corner, 
pictures  fill  the  window  seat,  and  the  gas-stove  adorns  the  cen- 
tre of  the  study-table.  At  about  this  stage  of  proceedings  the 
first  lessons  are  given  out,  and  we  mournfully  hunt  up  our 
Greek  dictionary  from  under  the  sofa  and  pi-oceed  to  clear  a 
spot  large  enough  to  study  in — or  failing  in  this,  flee  in  despair 
to  the  library. 

An  umbrella  and  a  chair,  united  with  some  energy  and  un- 
limit^l  patience,  will  hang  any  picture — if  only  there  is  a  nail 
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to  hang  it  on.  But  frequently  the  all-important  nail  is  not. 
Then  follow  days  when  everything  iS  at  a  stand-still  and  house- 
hold goods  are  stacked  in  corners  till  the  janitor  comes. 

During  these  times  of  affliction  our  customary  spirit  quite 
deserts  us.  The  most  ambitious  never  appears  in  the  seclusion 
of  her  own  parlor  in  anything  other  than  the  amplest  of  chem- 
istry aprons — the  long  sleeves  very  long,  and  the  traces  of 
Ilg  S  O4  very  apparent  over  all  the  front.  The  festivities  and 
frivolities  of  vacation  are  but  dim  memories ;  the  weekly  letter 
dwmdles  to  a  postal  invariably  closing  with  the  statement 
"  We  are  not  quite  settled  yet" — which  we  consider  "absolute 
truth." 

But  times  improve.  The  nails  are  finally  all  driven,  the 
pictures  are  arranged — with  an  eye  to  harmony  of  tone  and 
subject ;  the  gas-stove  is  banished  from  the  centre-table ;  the 
cheerful  blows  of  the  hammer  are  heard  in  the  land  ;  sofas  ap- 
pear upholstered  in  new  and  artistic  cretonne ;  and  the  parlors 
again  become  pleasant — even  elegant — and  truly  homelike 
abodes. 

Having  come  safely  through  these  tribulations  we  do  not  re- 
gret the  past.  Its  memories  rather  enhance  the  complacent 
satisfaction  with  which  we  regard  the  result  of  our  handi- 
work. In  point  of  taste  it  is  unexceptionable.  If  there  is  one 
thing  upon  which  we  pride  ourselves,  it  is  our  correct  taste. 
In  the  matter  of  carpet  we  may  be  unfortunate ;  if  so,  we  pass 
it  silently  by  ;  or  if  we  rejoice  in  a  new  one  of  harmonious  tint 
and  graceful  pattern,  we  accept  it  with  wondering  gratitude — 
and  select  our  sofa-covering  accordingly.  We  are  certainly 
artistic — or  long  to  be.  We  pride  ourselves  upon  the  grouping 
of  our  pictures,  the  disposition  of  our  bric-a-brac — and  think 
with  a  sigh  of  the  days  gone  by,  when  we  ignorantly  preferred 
blue  to  olive-green  or  snufT-color. 

But  besides  art  there  is  another  grand  principle  in  this 
house-furnishing — Economy !  (We  always  spell  Economy  with 
a   capital.)     Fashion  has  invaded  even  these  cloistered  walls, 
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and  we  sigh  for  antique  lace  and  curtains  hung  on  rods  and 
rings.  So  we  sell  our  Livys — treasured  fondly  since  our  Fresh- 
man year — and  the  "curtains  suitable  for  a  tourth-floor  room"; 
perhaps  \ve  even  part  with  "a  gymnastic  suit,  never  worn,"  a^nd 
we  gladly  dispose  of  our  black  walnut  cornice  at  less  than 
cost — as  we  assure  the  eager  purchaser.  But  we  attain  our 
heart's  desire — rods  and  rings  we  must  have — ^and  rods  and 
rings  we  do  have.  If  we  are  so  far  the  devotees  of  fashion  as 
to  sacriJBce  willingly  a  certain  degree  of  comfort — or  if  we 
have  accepted  the  conclusion  to  which  each  day's  develop- 
ments point  more  clearly,  that  we  shall  probably  have  no  time 
to  take  comfort — we  request  Thomas  to  take  the  back  off  our 
sofa — as  we  prefer  a  couch  with  large  pillows ! 

And  so  each  September  we  settle  ourselves — ^and  each  June 
we  break  up  housekeeping — only  to  repeat  the  process.  Yet 
as  we  sit  in  our  easy  chair  and  look  about,  we  are  more  than 
satisfied  that  "  it  pays." 

(N.  B.  This  conclusion  is  reached  only  after  having  been 
really  settled — in  order — ^and  "at  home"  for  a  week.) 


We  have  been  at  great  trouble  to  get  in  a  suitable  assort- 
ment of  reflections,  and  are  now^  prepared  to  give  samples  of 
our  stock  on  hand.  During  the  weeks  of  our  separation,  eac^h 
of  us  must  have  caught  some  idea  that  she  has  woven  into  the 
web  of  her  thought,  and  stored  away,  to  be  measured  off  \vhen 
"  those  essays  and  editorials"  again  demand  clothing  for  the 
angular  joints  of  their  analyses. 

It  seems  no  more  than  fitting  that  the  great  Vassar  Regu- 
lator and  Suggestor  in  Manners  and  Morals,  namely  the  Mis- 
cellany, should  have,  for  the  beginning  of  the  year,  a  little 
sermon  prepared  on  "  rules."  One  might  think  that  the  rules, 
even  the  strongest  of  them,  would  1x3  worn  out  by  being  con. 
stantly  paraded  on  duty ;  on  the  contmry  they  thrive  under 
training. 
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Unless  one  be  a  "  goody  "  it  is  hard  to  obey  dry,  uncom- 
promising rules  just  because  we  are  obliged  to.  We  ought  to 
feel  that  the  obligation  comes  from  within  ourselves,  not  from 
without.  One  idea  has  struck  us  concerning  this  matter,  and 
and  it  is  a  comforting  one, — that  it  is  refinvng  to  obey  our  rules. 

If  we  can  coax  ourselves  to  believe  that  we  are  gaining  re- 
finement, the  thought  will  lighten  our  yoke  for  surely  we 
crave  refinement.  This  virtue  cannot  flourish  unless  preceded 
bj  good  order  and  our  rules  assist  in  establishing  this. 

When  we  think  of  the  mistakes  into  which  lawlessness  leads 
College  students,  we  can  be  thankful  for  everything  that  aids 
us  in  being  orderly.  If  it  could  only  become  the  style  to  scru- 
pulously obey  every  rule,  it  would  soon  become  a  second  na- 
ture, and  this  manner  of  living  would  not  seem  more  irksome 
or  belittling  than  any  other.  It  takes  some  time  to  come  to 
this  conclusion — perhaps  all  do  not  agree  with  us.  Though  this 
is  our  opinion  we  do  not  wish  those  who  act  in  accordance  with 
some  other  to  be  considered  moral  outlaws.  Yet  wc  think 
that  we  should  have  pride  in  trials  of  moral  as  well  as  of 
physical  and  mental  strength,  and  we  will  not  own  that  we  are 
too  weak  to  endure  the  amount  of  discipline  here  required. 


"  Speech  is  silver,  but  silence  is  golden,"  says  the  proverb. 
As  a  rule,  nothing  is  less  to  be  relied  on  than  a  proverb.  The 
case  before  us  is  no  exception.  Our  conversation  is  not,  per- 
haps, as  brilliant  as  it  might  be.  Since  the  days  of  Madame 
Recamier,  society  has  experienced  great  changes.  Then^  con- 
versation was  general;  naw^  it  is  limited  to  a  series  of  duets. 
To  a  certain  extent,  this  is  due  to  our  impatience.  As  we 
have  gained  in  education,  we  have  lost  in  good  breeding.  We 
all  want  to  talk.  Given  :  twelve  j>ersons  in  a  room ;  what  ar- 
rangement will  permit  each  to  say  the  most  possible  in  a  given 
time  ?    The  twelve  arrange  themselves  in  couples. 
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Another  cause  presents  itself.  In  a  general  conversation,  a 
certain  amount  of  originality  and  versatility  is  required.  A 
remark  cannot  be  repeated.     Various  topics  must  be  discussed. 

Now,  by  our  modern  method  of  a  judicious  rotation  of  part- 
ners, one  idea  apiece  will  furnish  ample  food  for  an  evening's 
discourse.  For  instance,  take  our  former  illustration  of  twelve 
people.  Each  may  prepare  a  few  suitable  remarks  on  some 
topic  of  interest,  as  the  weather.  It  is  evident,  he  can  enlarge 
upon  the  subject  with  eleven  people  in  turn,  thus  avoiding  the 
wear  and  tear  of  intellect  necessitated  by  the  old  system.  To 
be  sure,  there  might  be  complications.  If  the  twelve  should 
all  select  the  same  subject,  the  weather,  interest  might  begin 
to  flag  by  the  end  of  the  evening,  since  the  noblest  sentiments 
lose  by  repetition.  Yet,  even  in  case  of  such  an  unfortunate 
coincidence,  can  we  accept  our  proverb?  Surely,  nothing 
could  be  more  embarrassing  than  a  general  silence  falling  upon 
the  assembly.  Such  an  event  implies  lack  of  ideas,  and  is 
therefore  extremely  humiliating.  The  least  intelligent  among 
us  has  strong  objections  to  being  considered  an  idiot.  The 
chief  drawback  to  this  system  of  conversation  is  the  unavoida- 
ble recurrence  of  such  pauses. 

Another  advantage  we  possess  over  our  ancestors,  is  the  fine 
opportunity  given  us  to  discuss  our  neighbors.  We  may  have 
the  pleasure  of  criticising  the  whole  company  at  our  leisure. 

That  the  privilege  of  back-biting  was  appreciated  under  the 
ohi  regime,  is  proven  by  the  French  saying,  '*  Les  absens  ont 
toujoui-s  tort ;"  but  the  zest  of  demolishing  the  characters  of 
those  present  is  known  only  to  us.  The  amount  of  wit  and 
originality  developed  in  this  occupation  is  truly  wonderful. 

In  no  place  is  the  general  tendency  of  the  times  more  no- 
ticeable than  at  College.  Our  society  is  broken  up  into 
cliques.  Our  acquaintance  is  limited  to  our  class.  When  we 
come  together  we  have  nothing  to  s|K^ak  of  but  our  College 
work.  Naturally,  that  subject  palls  on  us  in  the  course  of 
time,  and  as  we  have  no  other  common  ground  with  the  main 
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bodv  of  students,  we  restrict  ourselves  to  the  socrietv  of  half 
a  dozen  friends.  This  is  V(»ry  plejisiint,  Imt  the  effeet  \\\ny\\  our 
convei-sational  powers  is  bad.  rneonseiously  our  ideas  be^i^iu 
to  run  in  a  stereotyiKMl  <i^ro<)ve,  and  we  n(»ed  contjK't  with  dif- 
ferently constituted  minds  to  turn  our  thou»i:hts  into  new 
channels. 

Our  fault  has  lxH»n  in  (»xclusi\:eness.     The  remedy  then  must 
l)e  in  sociability. 


HOME  MATTERS. 

The  last  .student,  with  the  few  |)ju*ka<f(^s  which  she  had  been 
unable  to  crowd  into  her  trunk,  had  Ix^taken  hersc^IC  to  the  Col- 
lege conveyance.  That  vehicle  had  In^en  borne?  by  its  fiery 
steeds  ah)ng  the  avenue  of  maples  and  was  lost  to  sight. 

The  Su])tTintendent  and  employe(»s  dnnv  a  lon^j:  sigh  of  re- 
hef — or  of  regret,  and  prepannl  thcMuselves  to  bring  onh^' 
out  of  chaos,  in  the  College  buildings.  Th(»  walls  wen?  ("cer- 
tainly in  need  of  repair's.  Th(»  plac(?s  where  sixty-four  tacks 
had  l>ei»n  driven  in  a  space  two  f(»i»t  by  on*;,  were  filhul  uj) ; 
the  walls  were  newly  kalsomined  ;  j)rops  and  suj)ix)rts  were 
put  in  wherever  they  were  n(»eded ;  and  tlu»  wood-work  was 
re-painted.  Special  pains  were  taken  with  tlu^  Stewanl's  De- 
pailment;  and  the  rooms  in  that  part  of  tlu*  building  were  jmt 
in  as  good  ordei*  as  those  on  the  main  corridoi's.  On  the  sec*- 
ond  corridor,  the  entire  ceiling  had  to  be  renewed  at  a  great 
ex|)ense  of  time  and  trouble.  The  j)laster  had  fallen  in  large 
quantities — owing  perhajis  to  th<>  *' rhythmic  tread"  of  th(» 
dancers  in  room  J — or  of  the  IVc^ps  on  the  Third  North.  The 
old  hatchway  leadin<i:  to  the  celhii*  stoi'e-room  was  l)oar(led 
up ;  and  a  new  pair  of  stairs,  neai*  the  baggage  elevator,  form 
the  present  entrance,  so  that  now  indeed,  ''  Descensus  Averni 
facnlis  ast."' 

The  grounds  al)out  the  College  were  kept  up  in  their  usual 
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condition  ;  and  were  visited  during  tb(^  siimnier  by  about  two 
thousand  peoples  The  d(»ll  back  of  the  obsei'vatory,  which 
had  bei»n  overgrown  with  brush  and  wa.s  no  longer  either 
healthful  or  beautiful,  WiOS  all  cleaned  out.  A  new  path  is  to 
be  made  on  the  further  side  of  the  dell,  up  the  ravine ;  and  it 
is  thought  that  the  n(»w  walk  will  be  a  favorite  with  the  stu- 
dents. Improvements  were  made  in  the  drainage  of  the 
grounds. 

These  and  other  changes  have  donc^  much  to  better  the  order 
of  thin«:s  ;  and  the  new  students,  no  doubt  find  comforts  and 
advantages  which  were  unknown  to  their  predecessors. 


Dr.  Webster  gave  us  a  pleasant  talk  this  month  on  some  of 
her  summer  experiences.  Touching  lightly  on  the  pi'evailing 
epidemic  of  this  s(?ason  of  the  year,  homesickness,  she  suggested 
a  remedy  for  it  in  the  contemplation  of  those  whose  lot  was 
even  worse  thail  ours.  As  a  fitting  contrast,  she  told  us  of 
her  stay  in  the  Massachusetts  State's  Prison  for  women,  giving 
us  a  pictui'e  of  the  prison  life,  the  strictm^ss  of  the  confinement, 
the  ignorance  prevailing  among  tlu»  prisoners,  and  th(»  monoto- 
ny of  the  life,  varied  only  by  th(»  occasional  chapel  (mtertain- 
ments.  We  had  a  picture  of  the  barn^nness  of  lives  whose  jwust 
is  a  forbidden  subject  and  whose  jn'esent  and  future  are  blank. 
IJut  there  was  a  brighter  side  to  the  pictun%  in  anecdotes 
showing  that  even  among  thes(»  wom<»n,  with  all  their  ignor- 
ance and  coarscmess,  there  wen*  some  traces  of  womanliness, 
in  their  attempts  at  decorating  their  cells,  th(*  little  kindnesses 
to  eac^h  other  and  their  love  for  their  childi'en.  Interesting  as 
the  talk  was  from  the  subject  alon(\  it  was  made  doubly  so  by 
the  sympathy  and  chai'ity  of  the  sjx>aker  toward  these  unfor 
tunate  women,  and  when  it  was  over,  it  left  us  feeling  |)roudei- 
than  ever  of  our  Dot*tor  and  wanting  to  s;iv,  like  children 
clamoring  for  stories,  to  say,  "  Tell  us  another/' 
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Physics,  the  study  of  the  forces  of  nature,  comprehends  so 
much  that  it  l>ecome^  inii>ortant  to  use  to  the  bi^st  advantage* 
the  limited  time  assi<^ned  it  in  a  College  curi'icuhini.  We 
do  not  suppose  that  the  system  pui*sued  with  us  is  altogether 
novel,  yet  not  knowing  to  what  extent  it  is  practiced  (*lse- 
where,  we  would  call  attention  to  it,  believing  it  worthy  of 
notice.  It  may  l>e  bricHv  described  ius  consistin*^  of  daily  lee- 
tUT'es  accom|)anied  by  exiKii'iments  and  su|)pleniented  l)y  the 
rea<lin<r  of  lj<Kjks  of  reference — and  linallv  by  a  free  discussion 
of  the  subject  by  the  class.  For  the  facts  to  be  accounted  foi* 
we  are  taught  to  rely  as  fai-  iis  iMjssible  only  on  the  evidence 
of  our  own  senses,  taking  nothing  for  gi-anted  that  we  can  in- 
vesti«r<ite.  This  we  are  enabled  to  do  bv  obseryin<r  the  results 
of  the  class-room  experiments.  The  j phenomena  themselves 
thus  learned,  an  inciuirv  into  the  explanation  follows.  The 
principle  of  action  in  any  giyen  case  having  been  determined, 
inferences  are  dmwn  as  to  what  it  would  i'e(|uire  under  ditfer 
ent  conditions,  and  ex})eriments  renewed  to  learn  if  the  Jictual 
results  coincide  with  those  predicted.  In  studying  the  applica- 
tion of  a  j)rinciple,  the  object  to  be  secui'cd  is  first  clearly 
|X)inted  out,  and  in  ex[»laining  how  it  is  accomi)lisheil  the  prin- 
ciple itself  is  the  nucleus  from  which  proceeding  outward  W(* 
view  all  mechanic^al  contrivances.  In  this  wav  the  essential 
parts  of  apparatus  are  studied  and  for  a  closer  examination 
into  varioiLs  improvements  references  aiv  given  to  the  works 
of  recent  and  standard  writtM^s.  Perhaps  an  illusti*ation  of  the 
manner  in  which  some  one  topic  is  considered  would  give  a 
clearer  ideii.  Take  for  example  the  subject  of  vibrations  and 
undulations.  The  term  vibration  is  first  detined  and  illustrated 
by  the  pendulum,  spiral  springs,  and  other  sim]>le  contrivances, 
the  forces  acting  l)eing  in  each  case  carefully  trace<l.  Pro- 
cceilin<r  a  little  further*,  we  observe  and  analyze  the  vibrations 

CI?  •. 

of  conis,  deducing  their  laws  from  a  series  of  tabulati^'d  results. 
Similarly  hayin^f  defined  undulation  and  allied  torms,  we  ex- 
amine  the  phenomena  of  no(k\s  and  segments  as  exhibited  in 
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cords,  deriving  laws  by  ineiins  of  the  vibratometer,  an  instru- 
ment d(?vise(I  by  our  Professor  for  this  es|)ecial  purpose.  At 
the  same  time  attention  is  called  to  other  modes  of  studying 
the  same  phenomena.  Passing  from  vibration  in  masses  to 
molecular  vibration  we  come  u[X)n  sound  and  water  waves. 
The  manifestation  of  undulations  as  sound,  light,  and  heat  is 
next  considered.  Here  of  course  a  great  field  lies  before  us. 
The  apparatus  for  the  study  of  sound  and  light  is  especially 
good,  some  of  it  being  of  original  and  improved  construction, 
as  the  electric  remster,  an  instrument  devised  bv  Prof.  Coolev 
for  deti*rmining  rates  of  vibrations  however  swift  or  slow, 
independently  of  their  sound  ;  also  an  imi)roved  form  of  soncmi- 
etcr  with  a  wire  coiTcsponding  to  each  tone  and  semi-tone  in 
the  scale,  and  a  complete  set  of  Kunig's  tuning  forks.  Thei*e 
are  si)ecial  facilities  foi*  projecting  l)y  the  use  of  horizontal 
and  vertical  lantern,  in  which  the  operations  are  actually  per- 
formed and  thrown  Ujx^n  the  sci-een.  The  department  of  elec. 
tricity  is  also  well  furnished  with  machines,  batteries,  and 
resistance  coils  as  well  as  with  several  forms  of  galvanometer, 
of  which  the  most  sensitive  is  Thomson's  galvanometer.  The 
Willis  system  is  adopte<l  for  the  study  of  experimental  mechan- 
ics. An  im])roved  form  of  Poyle's  law  ai)i)aratus  enables  the 
student  to  tabulate  large  series  of  ex{>eriments  with  ai)ressur(» 
less  as  well  as  greater  than  one  atmosphere. 

While  for  extended  laboratory  practice  we  await  the  com- 
pletion of  the  new  building  that  is  ra[)idly  growing  before 
our  eyes,  yet  opix)rtunities  have  been  afforded  from  time  to 
time  for  considerable  outside  practice.  We  have  been  encour- 
couraged  to  derive  our  own  laws  from  the  discussicm  of  the 
tabulated  results  of  our  own  exjKiriments.  In  closing  we 
would  say  that  the  method  of  study  is  eminently  a  suggestive 
one.  It  is  calculated  to  develop  a  habit  of  observation,  and  to 
institute  inquiry  into  the  causes  and  conditions  of  phenomena. 
It  imparts  not  so  much  book-knowledge  in  a  common  sense  of 
the  word  as  prtwtical  knowledge  of  the  things  at  all  times 
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taking  place  befoi'e  us,  but  which  an   unti*ained  mind   would 
neit  her  comprehend  nor  appreciate. 


Thi*ough  the  kind  invitation  of  Prof,  and  Mi's.  Backus,  a 
small  party  of  Senioi's  enjoyed  a  most  deli«^htful  day  at  Hyde 
Park  a  few  Saturdays  ago. 

The  clay  was  just  such  iis  to  render  doubly  enchanting 
the  majestic  scenery,  which  the  Hudson  offers.  We  thorough- 
ly enjoyed  the  ti*am[)  which  took  us  through  some  of  the 
extensive  and  beautiful  grounds  in  the  immediate  vicinitv  of 
the  picturesque  village  of  Hyde  I*ark. 

xVn  excursion  like  this  Umelits  us  jis  students  not  only  in 
making  us  familar  with  the  grandeur  and  beauty  that  lie  so 
near  us,  but  in  giving  an  absolut<.»  rest  to  the  weary  mind  and 
a  most  effective  stimulas  for  additional  work. 


Up  from  the  Senior  class  one  day, 
Putting  the  Third  South  in  raptures  gay, 
Tlie  aflfrighte<i  floor  trembled  beneath  the  tread 
Of  a  stately  maiden  who  |>anting  said, 
As  she  hurriedly  rushed  from  door  to  door, 
**  Now  that  the  work  is  on  once  more. 
And  we  are  Seniors,  with  Senior  pride. 
We  must  all  unite  in  a  jolly  straw-ride." 
And  forty  said  they  would  go. 

In  the  next  class-meeting  the  motion  was  made. 
Tlie  plans  before  the  class  were  laid  ; 
A  committee  of  two  was  appointed  then. 
To  practice  their  Logic  on  livery  men. 
They  found  each  could  go  for  thirty-five  cents, 
Which  Stmiors  considered  a  trifling  expense. 
At  d(Xjr  78  was  placed  a  small  box 
To  receive  all  the  names  and  avoid  frecpient  knocks 
And  thirty  said  they  would  go. 
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But  homesick  sisters,  music.  French  plays. 
And  worse  than  all  these  two  Senior  essays. 
Chemical  action  and  Mental  work 
Bore  down  on  theses  Seniors  who  never  shirk. 
To  devote  one  whole  evening  to  pleasure  alone 
Was  a  thing  in  their  history  almost  unknown, 
iVnd  tho'  straw-rides  and  moonlight  were  certainly  line 
To  think  of  their  going  was  surely  vioon-sJnnr, 
So  only  ten  said  they  would  go. 

The  committee  was  troubled,  they  plainly  saw 
Tliat  the  ride  might  end  in  a  thing  of  iitniu\ 
As  a  vulture  swoo^is  dowt  on  its  innocent  prey 
The  conmiittt«  seized  all  who  could  not  get  away. 
And  that  '80's  class-fellowship  might  not  declint* 
Made  all  of  the  weakest  ones,  then  and  there  sign. 
FiriM  corona  t  Ojm^ty  all  can  but  confess 
That  the  straw-ride  turned  out  a  i)erfect  success 
With  the  twenty  who  said  they  could  go. 


♦•» 
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Mis.s  11.  O.  Palmer  docs  not  return  to  ( V)lle/»;o.     Miss  Wood 
fills  her  place  for  a  time. 

Miss  n.  D.  Jirown,  of  '78,  is  teachinj?  in  the  English  Depart 
ment. 

Miss  Finch  is  studying  in  IJerlin. 

Miss  Poppleton  is  studying  in  Boston. 

Misses  Fletcher  and  Hayes,  of  '70,  are  teaching  in  Titusvillo, 
Pa. 

Miss  JJentlev,  of  '79,  is  teaching  in  Youngstown,  O. 

Miss  Motte,  of  '80,  is  tciiching  in  Huntington,  L.  I. 

Miss  A^ngell,  of  '73,  is  teaching  in  Cleveland,  O. 

Miss  Kate  Reynolds,  of  '7t>,  is  teaching  in  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa. 
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Miss  Arnold,  of  '70,  is  teac*hing  in  New  Ix^banon. 

liiiv  n^ickus  has  enteriHl  Bisbee's  Military  Acaclemv. 

Miss  Sherwood  is  teaching  in  Brewsters. 

Miss  A.  M.  Ablx)tt  has  returne<l  to  College  as  I^residenfs 
Secretary. 

Miss  Ida  Street  has  returned  to  College,  and  joined  the 
class  of  '8(>. 

The  Kansas  City  Ileview  contains  an  article  on  **  The  IMio- 
nograph  in  Paris,''  translat^xl  fi'om  the  French  by  Miss  Ida 
Ilowgate,  of  '82.  Miss  Ilowgate  has  nisule  a  careful  titinsla- 
tion  of  difficult  and  idiomatic  French. 

Miss  Andrews,  of  '79,  is  teaching  music  in  Gait,  Can. 

Miss  Helen  I>anfield,  of  '79,  is  teaching  in  tht»  Uphaui  Sch(K>l, 
('anandaigua. 

Miss  IIa7.ard,  of  '79,  is  teaching  in  Corning. 

Miss  Emily  Jordan,  of  '79,  is  teaching  in  l>rooklyn. 
Miss  Emma  Perkins,  of  '79,  is  teaching  in  Cleveland,!). 

Miss  Cornwall,  of  '77,  is  teaching  in  Po'ke(?!i)sie. 

Miss  Turner,  of  '79,  is  teaching  a  private  class  in  Van  Wert,  < ). 

Miss  Richardsrm,  of  '79,  is  ti^aching  in  Ruthers<lorf,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Ilarlan  P.  LIoy<l,  of  Cincinnati,  is  j)n»i)aring  a  memoir 
of  her  father.  Dr.  John  11.  Ilavmond,  lat(»  I*i*esident  of  Vassar 
College,  and  would  Ik^  glad  to  be  put  in  temjK>rarv  j)ossession 
of  letters  written  by  him — es|iecially  if  they  relate  to  educa- 
tional matt4»rs. — Kc,  ami  Chrmi. 

Miss  Dike,  of  '7t*,  is  teaching  at  llighhmd  Academy,  Sing 
Sing. 
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Harriot  E.  Stanton,  daughter  of  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  is 
prepared  to  lecture  for  Lyceums.  Her  subjects  are  "A  Solid 
South,"  and  "  Edmund  Burke."  Miss  Stanton  is  a  graduate  of 
Vassar,  where  she  held  a  high  rank  as  a  scholar,  and  was  much 
esteemed  for  her  personal  excellence.  She  has  spent  one  ye^ir 
in  Boston  University  School  of  Oratory,  and  will  no  doubt  bo 
an  acquisition  to  the  lecture  platform.  Her  address  is  through 
Slay  ton's  bureau,  Chicago. —  Wommi'fi  Journal. 

Miss  Florence  C.  Perkins  commences  her  w^ork  as  first  as- 
sistant in  the  High  School  at  Burlington,  Vt.,  Sept.  1.  She 
has  enjoyed  a  year  of  rest,  and  her  health  is  greatly  improved. 
—  Woma/ri^s  Journal. 

Miss  Christine  Ladd,  the  young  lady  to  whom  the  trustees 
of  Johns  Hopkins  University  voted  an  honorary  sti[)end  and  an 
invitation  to  continue  her  mathematical  studies  at  that  institu- 
tion, has  just  left  her  Connecticut  home  to  begin  her  work  at 
the  University.  Her  great  mathematicjil  ability  has  been  par- 
ticularly shown  in  an  original  solution  of  a  famous  geometrical 
problem,  whi6h  solution,  published  in  a  journal  of  mathematics, 
has  attracted  earnest  attention  both  here  and  abroad.  Miss 
Ladd  has  been  invited  to  take  a  special  course  at  Harvard,  un- 
der the  teaching  of  Professor  Pierce,  and  she  has  also  received 
marks  of  appreciation  from  Euro[)e.  She  was  graduated  by 
Vasscar,  and  is  accomplished  in  Greek  and  T^atin  as  well  as  in 
mathematics.  She  is,  indeed,  a  veiT  clever  jH^iNon— ''  for  a 
girl";  and  it  is  suggested  by  a  rash  and  jealous  mathematician 
of  the  stronger  sex  that  ''she  is  a  Ladd  after  all!"-  iV.  Y. 
World. 

Miss  Ray,  of  '78,  is  teaching  in  Franklin,  Mass. 

Miss  Bond,  of  '78,  is  teaching  in  Woburn,  Mass. 

Miss  McCaleb,  of  '78,  is  teaching  in  Clifton  Springs. 

Miss  J.  E.  Davis,  of  '78,  is  teaching  in  the  Hampton  Normal 
and  Agricultural  Institute,  Hampton,  Va. 
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Miss  Kenneily,  of  79,  is  teaching  at  Mjwlanie  (Uement's,  Ger- 
manlown,  Pa. 

Miss  H.  E.  Thompson,  '7S,  isteachino^in  Northampton,  Mjiss. 

Miss  M.  W.  Clark,  '78,  is  tcfiching  Art  in  Morristown^  N.  Y. 

Miss  Madge  Iledy,  of  '8o,  is  in  P'rankfort. 

Misses  Roe,  Large  and  Harrison,  'T^J,  Mrs.  Mix,  ( Miss  Wilbur) 
'so,  Miss  M.  Abbott,  78,  Miss  P.  Semple,  7H,  Misses  Bromley 
and  Ella  Bond,  formerly  of  7t),  Miss  Hancock,  Miss  Sargeant, 
'SI,  Miss  Mary  Markham,  of  7G,  and  Miss  Florence  Cushing, 
of  74,  have  visited  the  C.^ollege  this  Fall. 

MARRIED. 

In  Geneva,  Oct.  1st,  Miss  E.  M,  Moore,  of  79,  to  Mr.  Robin- 
son, pastor  of  the  Fii*st  Baptist  Church  of  Auburn. 

At  Vancouver,  Washington  Territory,  in  S(»])t.,  Miss  Grace 
Ilowanl  to  Capt.  James  T.  Gray,  Secretary  of  the  Vancouver 
Transportation  (Company. 

In  Waverly,  111.,  Aug.  7,  Miss  M.  L.  Homes,  of  '80,  to  Mr. 
Horace  Boynton. 

In  Farmington,  Me.,  Sept.  IS,  Miss  Carrie  Butler  to  Mr. 
Charles  Twing. 

In  South  Addison,  Se))t.  11,  Miss  Iluldah  Wilber,  of  \S0,  to 
the  Rev.  B.  J.  Mix.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mix  sailed  for  Burmah, 
Oct.  11. 

During  the  last  of  Sept.,  Miss  Minnie  C.  Whitney  to  Mr. 
Edward  F.  Chapin,  of  Chicago. 


DIKl). 


At  her  home  in  Augusta,  Me.,  June  12,  Elizabeth  D.  John- 
son, of  77.  Though  of  more  than  usually  active  and  tmer- 
getic  temperament,  she  endured  a  long  illness  with  the  great- 
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est  patience — the  discipline  seeming  only  to  develop  and  bring 
out  in  gi*eater  loveliness  her  bright  ch(»erfulness  and  hopeful 
courage.  A  friend  writing  of  her  last  days,  says  :  "  She  died 
srrandlv,  as  befitted  a  woman  and  a  Christian." 

In  Great  Barringt^n,  Mass.,  Sept.  12,  M.  Cornelia  Palmer,  of 
'81.  In  the  Spring  Miss  Palmer  was  elect^xl  as  Editor  of  the 
Miscellany  from  '81.  When  we  left  College  in  June  we 
knew  of  her  failing  health,  but  we  could  not  think  that 
our  return  would  he  saddened  bv  th(^  news  of  her  dexith. 
Although  her  illness  had  prevented  \\i'v  taking  an  active 
part  in  editorial  work,  yet  we  feel  tliat  in  her  death  we 
have  sustaineil  a  loss  that  can  not  be  too  d(»eply  lamented.  Al- 
though she  had  completed  but  half  her  course,  her  earnest 
character  and  fine  scholai*ship  had  won  for  her  the  respect  and 
esteem  of  all  her  associates.  During  her  long  and  painful  ill- 
ness Miss  Palmer  showed  a  cheerfulness  and  calmness  most  re- 
markable. We  desire  to  express  to  her  family  and  friends  our 
sincere  sympathy  in  their  bereavement. 


In  Seneca  Falls,  Oct.  2,  Mrs.  Emma  Silsbv  Gould. 
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COLLEGE  NOTES. 

A  summary  of  the  news  of  tlu*  day  can  be  found  ejich  morn- 
ing  on  the  tablet  in  the  Heading  Room. 

Tlu»  Studio  has  been  enlarged  and  gr(»atly  im]>rov(»d. 

The  number  of  new  students  is  (Mghtv-two. 

The  number  of  students  pursuing  the  special  course  in  music 
is  eighteen. 

The  new  index  in  the  Library  is  a  <n*eat  convenience. 
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We  correct  a  misUike  in  our  hist  issue :  Miss  JJarnes  is 
President  of  the  Dickens  Club,  and  Miss  Hailey  of  the  Nat- 
ural History  Society. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Fox,  founder  of  the  Fox  Scholarship,  yisitxid  the 
OoUegfe  the  fii-st  of  this  month. 

'S(>  exclaims  in  the  words  of  one  of  her  memlx^i's  '*  I  thout^ht 
1  knew  what  work  was,  but  this»year  proves  to  me  that  1 
never  befoi'e  went  bevond  the  w." 

Miss  Mai'sh  resumes  hei*  lessons  in  dancin^i^,  in  the  (Ivmna- 
sium,  Oct.  25th. 

'so  has  chosen  Vail  for  class  photographer. 

The  new  <rirl  who  wanted  a  room  near  the  "lire-place'' 
could  not  be  accomodated. 

The  Seniors  have  Jiskinl  for  a  course  in  English  and  French 
History  foi*  next  semester. 

ft 

Senior  Latin  has  been  transferi*ed  to  the  second  semester. 

Miss  Hubbard  has  charge  of  the  choir  in  Miss  Finch's  ab- 
sence. 

We  did  not  Knd  tht^  new  Laboratory  as  far  advanced  as  we 
exfiected  on  our  return,  but  it  is  now  pi'ogressing  rapidly. 

Presto  I  changol  in  three  months,  the  spirits  of  the  droop- 
ing flowi-ets  of  June  last  have  {Kussed  into  artistically  arranged 
[)lants  which  brighten  the  approach  to  our  front  entrance. 

liijy.  Dr.  Sage  of  Hartfoi'd,  Conn.,  prejK'hed  in  the  College 
Chajjel  Sunday,  Oct.  12,  and  in  the  evening  addressed  the 
Society  of  Eeligious  Inquiry. 
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EXCHANGES. 

We  thank  the  OherUn  Rexnew  for  the  thouffhtful  and  de- 
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li^htfully  writt<»n  e.ssay  on  *'The  Rigor  of  the  Nature  of 
Things."  The  new  number  of  Sept.  17,  is  coini)act  and  an  en- 
joyable college  paper. 

We  take  the  following  fragments  of  a  Sonnet  from  the 
Crhison . 

O  Nature,  tell  me  what  is  really  right, 

******* 

Yes,  8i)eak  in  voices  from  tlie  calm  blue  sky. 
Or  speak  in  signs  and  voices  from  the  eartli. 
Or  speaks  in  signs  and  wonders  from  the  se^. 
And  teach  me  liow  to  live  an<l  how  to  die, 
And  tell  me  all  the  reason  of  mv  birth 
And  what  I  am,  for  I  can  ask  but  thee. 

Tf  our  fi'iend  P  has  not  yet  heard  from  Nature  we  will  trv 
to  relieve  the  soul-gnawing  susjxinse  of  his  curiosity.  All  the 
knowledge  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  of  his  career  leaves 
us  in  the  same  doubt  as  himself  as  to  the  reason  for  his  birth. 
As  to  what  he  is — we  sup}K)se  P  stands  for  i)oet  but,  if  we  may 
be  bold  to  crave  a  boon,  we  beg  that  his  further  inquiries  be 
stated  in  i)rose. 

The  Courant  exhorts  the  Yale  freshmen  to  "  Let  your  purse 
strings  open  and  the  shekels  flow  as  did  the  rocks  and  woods 
to  the  ''  Lyre  of  ( )i*phens." 

Surelv  such  a  simile  would  so  melt  anv  rock  that  it  would 
be  obliged  to  adopt  the  mode  of  hx'omotion  suggested. 

The  fii'st  article  in  the  Vtcrary  publication  of  the  UniverHity 
of  Pcnn,  is  an  extended  account  of  a  gamc^  of  cricket. 

We  entertain  hopes  that  the  Archangel  will  hereafter  l>e 
unable  to  Hy  eastward,  considering  the  vigorous  clijiping  of 
his  wings  by  our  able  contenn)oi*ary  of  Penn. 
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Having  read  with  avidity  the  cohimn  the  Conrant  devotes 
to  the  dress  coat  of  their  historian,  we  await  an  article  on  the 
*•'  Necktie  of  the  Valedictorian  or  the  Class  Secretarv's  Cuflf-but- 
tons. 

A  new  departure  has  been  taken  at  Columbia  and  the  course 
is  to  be  modernized. 

Lost!    The  literary  department  of  the  Bni7um!<in\     The 
Octolx^r  number  opens  with  the  statement  that  this  depart- 
ment "has  been  reduced  and  occupies  the  body  of  the  maga- 
zine."    But  our  most  careful  search  has  failed  to  discover  it. 
Is  this  a  case  of  "  reductio  ad  absurdum  "  i 

The  Intercollegiate  Department  of  the  Lafayette  CoUeije 
Joutmal  is  particularly  good. 

The  Record^  Oct.  4,  actually  boasts  a  Supplement.  But  we 
do  not  fear  that  we  shall  have  too  much  of  a  college  paper 
like  the  Record. 

I^mpy  devotes  seven  verses,  under  the  title  "  Lets  Pretend," 
to  an  appeal  to  know  "  what  boots."  We  cannot  tell  him  but 
if  he  is  to  have  but  one  pair  we  suggest  thibk  soles  and  copi)er- 
toes. 

The  literary  department  of  the  MadisanensU  is  not  so  ex- 
tended as  to  become  tedious,  but  eight  pages  of  entertaining 
odds  and  ends  follow  which  perhaps  make  it  just  as  attractive 
to  pick  up  for  a  half-hour.  The  rules  for  "  Library  Etiquette" 
show  that  their  compiler  was  a  discriminating  observer. 

We  thank  the  editors  of  Lampy  for  their  Uidy'lile  appeal 
to  exchange.  Although  addressed  to  the  Gentleirwn  of  the 
Vassar  Misc.  we  ventured,  in  the  ])rotracted  and  enforced  ab- 
sence of  these  officials  to  read  it. 

The  Berkdeyan  and  IlaiaUton  Lit.  come  to  hand  too  late  to 
be  noticed  this  month,  but  from  their  excellence  in  the  past 
we  anticipate  pleasant  reading. 
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As  many  of  the  exchanges  on  the  table  are  of  June  last, 
notices  of  their  contents  would  seem  behind  the  times.     Many 

« 

contain  accounts  of  Commencement  and  we  are  not  so  far  ad- 
vanced in  journalism  as  to  venture  a  comprehensive  article  on 
the  mental  gymnastics  of  our  great  Disseminators  of  Knowl- 
edge. However  we  extend  a  greeting  to  our  brethren  in  the 
profession  and  thank  them  for  so  many  readable  exchanges. 


CLIPPINGS  FROM  EXCHANGES. 

Statistics  from  the  various  colleges  show  that  the  F'reshman 
classes  generally  are  as  large  this  year  as  last.  Many  colleges 
show  a  lai'ge  increase  over  last  year.  As  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  learn,  the  Freshmen  of  the  various  colleges  number  as 
follows:  Yale  228,  Harvard  209,  Cornell  125,  Princeton  11(», 
Amhei'st  109,  Dartmouth  84,  Brown  80,  Williams  70,  Wesleyan 
60,  Union  57,  Rochester  4:0,  Madison  40,  Colby  36,  Pennsylva- 
nia 34,  Trinity  23,  Colorado  College  10. —  TJnicemHy  Ilerald, 

Two  hundred  and  nine  Freshmen  have  been  already  admit- 
ted. 

The  Professor  of  Chinese  is  sent  here  by  a  private  subscrip- 
tion of  American  merchants  in  China.  The  present  problem— 
"  What  shall  we  do  with  him  f — will  be  settled*  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  President  and  Fellows — llanmnl  Crtiiif<on, 

And  then  I  think  of  one  who  in  his  youthful  beauty  dyed 

The  fair  meek  moustache  that  grew  up  and  faded  in  its  pride. 

With  the  cold  moist  steel  he  shaved  it,  shaved  lip  and  cheek  and  chin. 

And  he  wept  that  one  so  lovely  should  have  a  growth  so  thin, 

Yet  not  unmeet  was  it  that  one  like  that  moustache  of  his. 

So  gentle  and  so  beautiful,  should  vanish  from  his  phiz. — Hortijer, 

— Yale  Record. 

Examination.  Question — Distinguish  between  weather  and 
climate. 

Ans. — Climate  lasts  all  the  vear  round,  and  weather  for  but 
a  few  days. — £a. 
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The  Class  of  '80  spent  about  forty  dollars  for  their  burial ! ! 
— Acta  Columbiana, 

Scene  at  Sunday  Dinner.  Miss  W. — "  What  was  the  text  f ' 
**  I  don't  remember  the  words,  it  was  somethin;^  al)out  Peter 
and  the  crows." — Rochford  Sem,  Mag, 

Five  Chinese  have  entered  the  Class  of  '83  at  Yale. 

Wellesley  Female  College  has  received  gifts  amounting  to 
:§1 04,000  during  the  past  year.  Three  thousand  volumes  have 
been  added  to  its  valuable  library. — Er, 

Mrs.  Morehouse  of  Liver]xx>l.  N.  T.,  has  befttowe<l  ^30,0(M) 
ujx)n  S\^racuse  University; 

A  «:old  medal  of  the  value  of  twenty-five  dollars,  for  the 
best  written  essay,  is  offered  for  the  competition  of  all  under 
graduate  subscribers  to  the  Yalr  LiUranj  Mmjazlne, 

Young  man,  who  has  lx>en  primed  by  advertising  editor,  to 

proprietor  of  store:     "I — a^ — saw  your  advertisement  in  the 

Yale    Weekly^    sir."      Proprietor:     ''Ah,    sir."   (to   himself) 

*-  Verily  it  doth  pay  to  advertise."     Young  man :     ''  Please  give 

me  a  paper  collar."     We  draw  the  curtain. 

Since  Booth,  and  so  many  of  the  great  men  of  Europe  have 
been  shot  at,  the  president  of  the  Freshman  class  is  afraid  to 
cfo  out  on  the  streets  alone. —  Vidcttr. 

Nearly  five  millions  of  dollars  are  spent  annually  by  Ameri- 
can students  in  Europe,  for  educational  purposes. — Er. 

$10,000  has  been  given  to  Dartmouth  to  found  a  chair  of 
Anglo-Saxon. 


5G  ChvppiTigs  from  Exchanges. 

OUR  ANNEXED  SISTERS. 


**  Where  ar«  you  going,  ray  pretty  maid  ?  " 
'*  Fm  going  to  the  Annex,  sir,"  she  said. 

**  What  to  do  there,  my  pretty  maid  ?" 
**  Fm  going  to  be  cultured,  sir,"  slie  said. 

**  What  are  your  studies,  my  pretty  maid  ?  " 
*'  Chinese  and  Quaternions,  sir,"  she  said. 

"  Then  will  you  marry  me,  my  pretty  maid  ?  " 

**  Cultured  girls  don't  marry  sir,"  she  said.  — Crimson, 

We  have  received  the  following  exchanges : 

Halyard  Lamj>oon^  Harvard  AdvocaU\  Brunonian^  The  Un- 
dergraduate^ YaU  Record^  Yal^^  Gmiramt^  The  Berkeleyam,^  The 
IlamUton  Literary  Monthly^  The  Dartmovth^  Williams  AtJie- 
iiceuviy  Cornell  Era^  Jjifayetts  College  Journal^  Pd^keepsie  News^ 
Duivhess  Farmei\  UniverHity  TleraJd^  Oherlin  Re^riexo^  Madl- 
fi(mensi4i,  Colnmhia  Spectator^  Aet-a  Colnmhiana^  Princet<yman^ 
Harvard  Crimson^  Tj niver si ty  Magazine^  Th£  College  Qiuirterly^ 
Chronicle^  Trinity  TabUt^  Cornell  Review^  Hesperian  StudeiH, 
The  Campus, 
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'^  HA  WORTH'S." 


The  half-sta]*ve(l,  half-frozen  runawav  from  an  En^jlish  alms- 
house,  Jem  Haworth,  has  siicccjeded  by  force  of  doggecl  self- 
assertion,  and  almost  brute  determination,  in  making  himself 
master  of  extensive  works,  and  an  increasing  fortune  derived 
from  them.  His  work-jwople  fear  him  while  they  despise  him 
for  the  coarse  and  degraded  ]>leasun*s  which  he  shares  with 
them;  he  in  turn  looks  upon  them  witli  the  careless  good  will 
of  the  master  who  is  (*onscious  of  his  power  to  make  them 
serve  his  ends  despite  their  pooi'ly  concealed  disparagement. 
In  his  employ  is  a  young  mechanic  whose  fcither  has  fretted 
his  life  away  over  an  incomj)lete  invention.  The  worn-out 
body  and  the  unfinished  model  are  put  out  of  sight  together 


bv  Xhv  wif(»,  who,  faithful  to  her  lov*^  for  h(M'  husband,  has 
never  rcMnonstrated  in  all  the  fruith^ss  qu(»st  for  an  end  she 
never  believed  in.  Her  one  fear  for  veal's  has  been  that  her 
only  son  inherit^I  his  Father's  tastes,  and  her  one  liope  that  she 
mip;ht  be  spared  the  pain  and  misery  of  a  repetition  of  his  lot. 
To  the  ))i*otection  of  th<\se  two,  so  bound  and  so  sejjanited,  was 
confided  a  voun*r  U'iH,  tlui  child  of  a  cjustawav.  These  three 
form  th(»  onlv  home  desei'lbinl  in  the  storv,  for  Hawoilh'S 
mother  has  always  b(»en  su])]>ort(*d  at  a  distance  fi'om  him, 
lest  she  should  come  to  know  that  the  good  son  was  not  all 
else  that  her  fancy  painted  him.  Attra<*t<Ml  by  the  hope  of 
s|)eculation,  Gerard  Ffrench,  a  fine  g(*ntleman  of  broken  for- 
tune and  aristocratic  antecedents,  brings  his  beautiful  daughter 
Rachel  to  live  in  the  factory  town.  The  rough  hands  admire 
her  beautv,  and  show  their  intere^it  bv  the  half-venei*ating, 
half-mocking  remai'ks  of  people*  who  had  known  well  the 
grandfather  she  so  sti'ongly  resembled,  though  they  might 
stand  in  awe  of  the  stately  woman.  Miss  Ffrench  is  contemp- 
tuous, but  she  is  also  bon»d  ;  and  the  latter  feeling  proves 
strong  enough  to  rous(»  a  languid  int(»r(»st  in  the  works  her 
father  talks  so  much  of,  and  the  man  whose  luck  he  covets. 
Mr.  Ffrench  is  a  coward  and  a  gentlenunily  villain  ;  his  daugh- 
ter is  an  uni)rincipled  woman,  but  no  coward,  so  there  is  room 
for  occasional  misunderstanding  b<»tw(HMi  tluMu.  For  the  most 
part  they  ai*e  (juitc  of  one  mind,  and  Mr.  Ffrench  expec^ts  the 
co-oj)ei'ation  of  his  daughter's  beauty  and  tact  in  luring  the 
game  which  is  to  lu»  a  rich  prize  for  them  both.  Employer 
and  workman,  Ilaworth  and  Murdock  both  lov*»  her.  Muixlock 
saves  her  life,  and  by  the  strength  and  purity  of  his  own  pjis- 
sion  wins  from  h*»r  in^cognition  and  the  precious  pri\ilege  of 
a  short  dream  of  haj)piness.  Hawoi'th  b(»lieves  him  success- 
ful an<l  j)lots  against  his  life.  In  taking  Ffrench  into  pailner- 
ship  Haworth  has  i)aid  his  highest  pi-ice  for  the  most  Ix^autiful 
wonum,  and  in  calling  his  mother  to  preside  ov*m*  his  house  he 
has  set  the  seal  to  his  part  of  the  contract.     Murdock,  on  the 


ik 
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contrary,  does  nothinrr  to  insure  success,  for  h(*  never  hoped 
for  it.  In  l)elievin<r  himself  loved  an  ex(|uisit(»  madness  takt?s 
possession  of  him,  and  \w  forgets  the  budding  hoi)e  of  finishing 
his  father's  work  and  clearing  his  memory  from  the  charge  of 
incapacity.  At  the  moment  when  his  bubble  bursts  and  he 
comes  home  to  l>ear  the  pain  uf  a  wonum's  unworthiness,  the 
strange  girl.  Christian  AIurd(x*k,  wlio  has  manifested  an  almost 
wierd  intert\st  in  his  father's  history,  j)uts  the  long  forgotten 
model  l>efore  him,  and  thus  calls  into  activitv  the  dormant  mo- 
tives  of  a  different  life.  From  this  ]K)int  the  story  draws 
swiftly  to  a  ch>sc.  Ilawortli  has  avoid*Ml  th(»  (hin^<»r  of  a  strike 
among  his  hands,  but  Ff?*cnch's  bad  policy  proves  more  power- 
ful than  the  hostile  combinations  of  the  tra<les-un ions — and  Ha- 
worth's  bank  fails.  Kuin  and  disgrace  fall  upon  him  and  his 
|)art.ner.  Ffrench  seeks  a  i-efugc  in  flight,  fla worth  finds  his 
in  the  simple-hearted  old  mother,  whose  faith  in  him  cmtlivas 
suspicion  and  even  conviction  itself.  Fi-om  her  he  l(»arns  that 
the  pistol  is  not  the  onlv  remedy  h'ft,  and  with  her  hegm'sout 
to  a  life  of  new  aiul  differ<*nt  effort.  Disserted  bv  her  father 
and  her  aristocratic  lovt^r,  Rachel  tui'iis  to  the  man  whom  she 
loved  and  whom  bv  the  rejection  of  his  lovt»  she  has  enabled  to 

•/  ffi 

l»e  successful.  The  model  is  comph^ted,  Christian  is  satisfit»d 
and  Murdock  will  b(»  rich.  Miss  Ffi-ench  knows  that  he  will 
liave  much  to  forgiv(\  but  sIm*  ti-usts  his  love  and  go<*s  to  him 
in  the  full  l>elief  that  her  storv  will  <rain  (»V(TVthing  for  \wv. 
She  learns  ht^r  blunder  and  the  ?-(»al  height  from  which  slu*  fell 
at  the  same  time.  Another  parting,  and  tluMasl,— (-hi'istian 
watches  the  failing  outline  of  the  ship  that  carj'ies  Murdock  in 
his  seaivh  for  change,  rest,  and  s<M'<*nity.  Incongruous  ;us  are 
his  objects,  his  coui*se  is  no  less  so,  for  as  he  goes,  he  thinks 
that  when  he  returns  it  will  be  to  her. 

The  Briarieys,  (iranny  Dixon,  and  th(».  ol<l  engineer  at  the 
works  ai*e  chanictei's  which  occupy  a  place  in  th(^  interest  of 
the  story,  (|uite  out  of  pro{M)rtion  to  tht^r  imi)oi'tance.  Old 
Mrs.  Dixon  is  the  unlovely,  unwcdconu*  remindei*  of  the  tit*,  be- 
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tween  Miss  Ffrench  and  her  equally  handsome  and  unscrupu- 
lous grandfather.  The  recognition  of  this  tie  is  in  the  fii'st  in- 
stance grote.sque,  but  as  the  significance  of  the  past  grows 
clearer  in  the  narrative  of  the  present,  the  simple  existence  of 
a  pereon  who  knew  it  seems  to  be  a  fateful  influence  dragging 
Miss  Ffrench  to  the  level  of  her  woi'st  self.  Granny  Dixon 
ceases  to  be  an  eccentric  old  woman,  and  attains  the  dignity 
of  a  prophet  of  evil.  Even  the  self-possessed  Miss  Ffrench 
quails  before  her  glazed  eyes  as  they  search  for  the  flower 
whose  perfume  calls  up  the  remembrance  of  another  ignoble, 
wasted  life.  In  Mrs.  Dixon  and  the  child  Christian  Murdook, 
Mi's.  Burnett  has  embodied  two  of  th(»  superstitions  which  are 
most  potent  in  society.  Miss  Ffrench  learned  to  see  in  the 
miserable,  decrepit  old  woman,  the  remembrance  of  a  sin  whose 
influence  moulded  her.  Christian's  mother  saw  in  her  child  the 
living  Nemesis  of  the  sin  for  which  she  had  never  repented. 
The  steady,  impartial  giize  of  th(*  girl  had  a  compelling  power 
over  the  w(mian,  which  neither  misery  nor  degradation  had 
created  in  the  mother.  Miss  Ffrench's  sin  found  her  out  in  the 
childish  comments  of  an  old  hag,  the  cjisUi way's  rejHjntance 
overtook  her  in  the  undaunted  will  of  her  own  child. 

Mr.  Briarley's  absurd  la(*k  of  character  and  equally  absurd 
insistence  u])on  the  lack  is  one  of  the  few  attempts  at  humor  in 
the  story,  and  like  all  the  others  bears  so  close  a  reflation  to  the 
painful  that  the  resulting  question  is  hardly  consistent  enough 
to  have  a  name.  The  tie  of  blood  between  tht»  Briarleys  hardly 
constitutes  kinship,  and  the  fact  that  the  over-worked  mother 
•  and  precocious  Janey  care  for  the  children  does  not  make  them 
a  family.  For  the  authoj^'s  purpose  it  is  (piite  enough  that  they 
are  organisms  in  the  same  environment.  She  has  descril>ed  a 
swann,  not  a  home. 

•Jf  *  -X-  -x-  x^  -x-  * 

The  strands  of  Mi's.  Burnett's  storv  are  verv  li^i^htlv  knit 
and  the  skein  of  her  plot  is  but  a  ragged  one  at  best,  yet  "  Ha- 
worth's"  impresses  us  with  its  power.     In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
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we  care  very  little  what  becomes  of  the  virtuous  actors  in  the 
drama  which  fills  its  pages,  and  not  at  all  what  the  future  holds 
for  the  vicious  ones,  we  feel  a  lingering  i-egret  that  ''Ha- 
worth's"  is  finished.  Jem  Ha  worth  in  .his  own  person  has 
failed  to  excite  our  affection  in  his  blatant  success  or  in  his  pa- 
thethic  collapse.  The  Briarleys  impressed  us  as  being  very 
'*  well  done"  ;  at  liachel  Ffrench  we  raised  our  evebrows,  and 
the  Murdocks  made  us  uncomfortable  in  spite  of  ourselves. 
Nevertheless,  the  story  has  a  charm,  and  a  powerful  one.  The 
air  has  the  pungent  odor  of  iron  filings  and  hot  steel.  From 
first  to  last  our  interest  clusters  about  "the  Works,"  and  looking 
through  beauLs  of  light  made  hazy  by  metallic  dust,  we  see  the 
slender  figure  of  Miss  Ffrench  with  the  flower  at  her  throat. 
It  is  in  the  hush  of  silent  machinery,  and  through  the  shadows 
thrown  by  its  giant  arms  that  Murdock,  with  his  package,  fi- 
nally makes  his  way  to  the  station.  We  do  want  to  know 
what  hap]>ened  to  "lTaworth\s,"  and  we  feel  a  strong  curiosity 
as  to  the  ])recise  nature  of  Muixlock's  invention. 

"  Haworth's"  is  an  ejnc  of  labor,  a  drama  of  iron  and  steel. 
The  plot  is  singularly  objective  in  its  development,  the  thread 
of  each  character's  fate  running  smoothly  enough  until  it 
comes  within  the  magnetic  influence  of  ^'Ilaworth's"  when 
jirestol  Everything  changes,  and  where  once  all  was  certainty 
is  nothing  but  doubt.  There  are  four  somewhat  j>eculiar  cir- 
cumstances to  Ix?  observed  in  reganl  to  the  treatment  of  the 
story  :  I.  There  is  no  love-making.  II.  There  is  no  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  actors  to  make  each  other  out^  III.  The 
progress  of  the  story  is  marked  by  situations.  IV.  The  final 
situation  still  waits. 

In  each  of  these  four  j)articulai's  Mrs.  Burnett  is  working  in 
direct  opposition  to  some  received  authority  in  fiction  ;  in  com- 
bining them  she  runs  the  risk  of  being  compared  to  her  injury 
with  the  work  of  a  specialist.  George  Eliot,  James,  Ho  wells 
and  Black  are  a  formidable  arrav  of  names  and  authoritv,  and 
yet  one  is  reminded  again  and  again  during  the  story  of  the 
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different  way  in  which  thev  would  have  severally  treated  it. 
Black  would  have  given  us  a  catastrophe.  Ilowells  would 
have  shown  us  the  raost  exquisitely  illogical,  all  conquering 
love.  James  would  have  given  us  a  psychological  clinic,  and 
George  Eliot  would  have  shown  us  how  profoundly  interesting 
the  realism  of  head  and  heart  can  be  made.  Mrs.  Burnett  has 
done  none  of  these  things,  and  yet  the  power  evidently  is  not 
lacking.  Janey  is  proof  of  her  skill  in  character  sketching, 
while  scattered  descriptions  and  fragmentary  scenes  attest  her 
ability  in  the  other  departments.  Can  realistic  accuracy  go 
further  than  in  the  few  sentences  descriptive  of  Mrs.  Murdock, 
pale,  skeptical  and  devoted  ?  Is  not  the  scene  where  "Rachel 
throws  herself  between  Mui*dock  and  the  mob  worthv  of  Black, 
or  could  James  improve  the  mental  attitude  of  the  actoi's  when 
Miss  Ffrench  tells  Christian  that  she  is  vei-y  like  her  mother? 
We  think  not,  and  yet  the  storv  of  '*  Ilaworth\s"  does  not  de- 
pend  upon  these  points  for  its  interest.  To  neither  plot  nor 
workmanship  can  we  look  in  the  fii*st  instance  foi*  a  sufficient 
cause  of  the  odd  pertinacity  with  which  we  follow  cacli  turn  of 
the  wheel  as  it. marks  the  weal  or  woe  of  the  plavei^s  in  for- 
tune's game. 

The  explanation  lies  in  the  fact  that  from  the  tii-st  to  the  last 
page  of  "  Haworth's  "  the  healthy,  Saxon  side  of  our  character 
is  appealed  to.  Love  as  a  passion,  and  intrigue  as  a  talent  ap- 
pear, to  be  sure,  as  they  have  in  every  novel  since  Beowulf,  but 
Mrs.  Burnett  has  subordinated  them.  Murdock  foi'gets  his  ill- 
requited  l(»re  in  his  struggle  for  self-masteiy,  and  Jem  Ha- 
worth  never  mourned  for  Kachel  Ffrench  as  he  did  for  the 
ambition  which  he  sacrified  in  the  hope  that  he  might  win  her. 
Again,  be  it  marked,  neither  Ilaworth  nor  Murdock  stood  in 
any  double  attitude  towai-d  his  own  character  or  its  experi- 
ences. The  former  with  an  almost  animal  impatience  of  ob- 
stacles was  i^eady  to  take  any  means  to  clear  his  own  ])ath  to 
success,  while  the  latter  saw  in  failure  onlv  the  necessity  for  en- 
durance.     Neither  of  them  had  a  morbid  sense  of  the  risk  he 
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i-an  in  aspiring  to  the  love  of  a  woman  like  Miss  Ffrench,  and 
neither  of  them  suffered  in  failure  the  stin^f  of  feeling  out 
witted.  Murdock  was  wild  with  delight  while  he  fancied  that 
the  Rachel  Ffrench  he  woi'shiped  loved  him.  When  he  knew  her 
unworthy  of  his  love,  there  was  an  end  of  the  matter ;  suffering 
fell  to  his  shaiv,  but  the  j)lav  was  phiyed  out  for  him,  and  the 
next  surprise  was  in  stoi*e  for  Miss  Ffrench.  For  the  first  time 
in  her  life  she  found  that  a  lack  of  positive  virtue  might  be  a 
serioas  incronvenience.  That  lier  love  for  Murdock  had  been 
quite  as  genuine  and  only  one  degree  less  j)oworful  than  her 
detennination  not  to  marrv  him,  h(»  could  doubt  no  more  than 
we,  and  yet  it  was  worthless  to  him  Ix^c^ause  he  hjul  proved  its 
impotence  and  outlived  its  (*liarm.  Mr.  Ffrench  and  his  daugh- 
ter, skilled  [people  of  the  world  as  they  wt^re,  found  unex]wcted 
depths  and  unlooked  for  sources  of  weaknt»sses  in  their  own 
characteis.  It  was  not  intercourse  with  Ilaworth  and  Mur- 
doc*k,  or  the  ]H>i*sonal  character  of  either  of  them  that  prcKluced 
such  marke<l  results — tliey  were  undtM'  the  spell  of  "  Ha- 
worth's.'' 

"  Hawortirs"  stands  for  the  <rood  old  virtues  of  honestvand 
courage,  fealty  and  self-(H)ntrol.  It  was  the  ci'eation  of  the 
man  whose  name  it  bore,  only  in  so  far  as  lu*  luid  the  practical 
sagacity  to  gather  alKMit  him  tht»  ))eople  whoso  effort  would 
insure  him  success,  and  while  such  are  left  behind  him  Jem 
Ilaworth  need  have  no  fear  that  his  woi'k  will  disappear 
though  he  l)e  no  longer  its  central  jxnnt.  Again,  *'  Haworth's  " 
is  a  story  where  the  relations  l)etw(»en  th<»  people  are  deter- 
mined by  the  relations  which  they  respectively  tear  to  other 
{>eople  and  things.  As  thes(^  vary  the  story  progre^sses,  and 
the  recognition  of  such  chang(?d  rt^lations  by  the  actors  makes 
'' a  situation,"  and  n^iv^es  the  storv  its  sensational  character. 
Three  scenes  are  particularly  noteworthy  in  this  resj^ect.  The 
first  is  when  Ilaworth  counts  into  the  works  and  is  confronted 
by  the  signs  of  discontent  and  rebellion.  His  quick  eye  meas- 
ures the  danger,  Muixlock's  pale  face  confirms  his  gloomy  fear, 
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and  it  is  not  until  the  sturdy  declaration  of  the  old  engineer's 
fidelity  has  fallen  on  his  ear  that  he  sees  any  loo{)-hole  foi*  suc- 
cess. Then  Jem  knew  that  he  could  count  on  the  aflfe(?tion 
and  respect  which  his  hands  felt  for  his  machinery,  though 
they  might  have  none  for  its  owner.  His  coui'se  afterward  was 
but  carrying  out  the  principle  of  whose  existence  the  old  man's 
determination  to  stund  by  his  engine  was  evidence.  The  sec- 
ond is  the  scene  between  Murdock  and  Christian,  where  she 
has  put  the  unfinished  model  in  his  room.  In  her  innocent  de- 
votion to  the  end,  which  he  had  forgotten  in  the  whirl  of  his 
passion,  she  came  closer  to  him  than  ever  Miss  Ffrench  did  in 
all  the  conscious  power  of  her  charms.  For  Christian  does  not 
yet  love  him;  Murdock  has  her  still  to  win.  His  care  of  her 
was  assumed  as  the  undoubted  act  of  his  father,  and  it  is  that 
dead  father  and  his  unfinished  work  and  tarnished  memorv  that 
become  the  objects  of  tlie  girls  veneration,  affection  and  effort. 
The  end,  jx3rhai)s,  is  easy  to  forecast,  from  loving  his  father  in 
Murdock  to  loving  Murdock  for  himself  is  but  a  step,  and 
Murdock  has  already  recognized  the  relation  in  which  her  royal 
nature  stands  to  his.  This  parting  then  between  Murdock  and 
Christian  is  a  verv  fittino:  and  characteristic  end  for  the  storv. 
Both  of  them  were  intensely  true  to  the  inner  law  which  yet 
brought  little  self -consciousness  with  it,  and  so  the  course  of 
neither  depended  upon  any  ona  act  of  the  other.  Murdock 
hnew  Christian  and  himself  so  he  could  go  away ;  Christian 
knew  herself  and  she  could  bear  to  see  him  go. 

The  most  ix)werful  scene  of  the  book  is  the  third  of  those  to 
which  attention  has  been  called.  It  is  in  the  chai)ter  headed 
"  Finished."  Ha  worth  has  watched  the  progress  of  Murdock's 
love  for  Miss  Ffrench,  has  seen  the  return  to  old  occupations 
and  feels  still  the  friendship  which  had  never  been  entirely 
killed  by  jealousy  or  distrust.  He  is  a  coai'se  man  and  he  had 
plotted  against  the  life  of  his  friend,  but  neither  his  own  infe- 
rioritv  nor  shame  for  his  act,  blinded  him  at  last  to  the  (fharac- 
tor  of  that  friend.     Christian  now  did  not  know  Murdock  more 
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thoroughly  than  Jem  Haworth,  and  could  not  have  come 
more  promptly  to  his  assistance.  Different  as  they  were,  much 
as  there  was  between  them  to  fo revive  thev  were  vet  friends, 

It)  k  4.  ' 

and  they  knew  it.  The  capacity  for  such  a  knowledge  is  evi- 
dence of  the  re^l  dignity  at  the  bottom  of  llaworth's  character 
and  explains  the  rude  force  of  the  man.  His  pathetic  farewell 
to  Murdock  may  be  taken  as  addressed  to  the  public,  "If 
there's  aught  for  me  in  what  is  past,  remember  it."  Murdock 
thought  of  him  regretfully,  and  so  will  all  who  prize  a  strong 
nature  capable  of  repentance  for  wrong  doing. 

"Haworth's"  is  Mrs.  Burnett's  best  work,  good  in  what  it 
has  accomplished,  and  above  all  good  in  what  it  has  attempted. 

M.  A.  J.,  '76. 
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To  make  endless  improvements,  or,  at  least,  alterations  in  a 
house  and  grounds,  is  my  father's  hobby.  If  a  man  has  one 
of  those  expensive  animals  he  must  ride  it,  and  my  father  ad- 
dicts himself  to  that  exercise  with  real  satisfaction.  During 
the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  he  even  expended  time  and  money 
on  the  property  of  other  men,  but,  as  he?  grew  older,  he  sighed 
for  a  world  of  his  own  to  conquer.  His  longing  ended  in  the 
purchase  of  the  house  where  w^e  were  then  living,  and  in 
which  my  mother's  relatives  had  lived  for  the  last  hundred 
years.  When  we,  the  younger  fry,  he-ard  of  what  he  had 
done,  we  acquiesced  with  calmness ;  when  we  he^ird  that  the 
house  was  to  be  re-shingled,  re-clapboarded,  re-plastered,  re- 
every thing,  we  rose  in  dismay.  "Odear!"  groaned  Mag- 
gie ;  "  I  did  think  that  having  the  grounds  to  fuss  in,  would 
be  enough  for  him." 
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'*  This  world  is  but  a  fleeting  show. 
For  inan*s  delusion  given"' 

I  remarked  by  way  of  consolation  ;  "  Mother,  must  we  pack 
up  everything  ?" 

ft  

"  Of  course,  just  as  soon  as  we  can.  That  old  shop  is  to  be 
turned  into  a  wing,  and  while  it  is  being  moved  up,  we  must 
pack." 

''  And,"  put  in  Will,  "  if  you  are  going  to  quote  that  misera- 
ble hymn,  I  wish  you'd  do  it  con»ectly." 

"  To  dwell  on  trifles  is  characteristic  of  a  small  mind,"  I  re- 
marked, without  the  crushing  effect  I  had  intended. 

So  the  summer  began  with  a  general  house-cleaning.  The 
head  of  the  family  announced  that  his  improvements  would  not 
reach  the  garret,  so  we  made  use  of  that  as  a  store-house.  But 
it  was  first  necessary  to  clear  oui;  some  of  the  rubbish  that  had 
been  accumulating  there  for  the  last  fifty  years.  This  was  a 
formidable  task,  but  we  attacked  it  courageously,  having  no 
choic<3  in  the  matter.  We  tore  down  from  the  beams  bundles 
of  herbs  gathered  long  ago,  and  withered  out  of  all  scent  or 
greenness;  pictures  minus  persj>ective,  and  files  of  yellow 
newspapers  i)iled  up  in  dark  corn(»rs,  hoai'ds  of  old  shoes 
and  worn-out  oil<*loth  left  their  retirement  under  the  eaves. 
Our  energj'  carried  dismay  into  the*  strongholds  of  ancient 
spidei's,  and  drove  ev(»ry  fly  out  of  the  open  window.  Old 
chests  and  disabled  furniture  loomed  through  the  dust-clouds, 
while  the  kitten,  with  waving  tail  and  animated  whiskei's,  pur- 
sued the  mice  who  pattered  along  the  beams,  or  whisked  into 
dark  corners. 

In  the  lower  stories,  all  wa^s  in  even  worse  confusion  ;  com- 
fort was  heaving  its  last  sigh — aud  the  furniture  was  arrayed 
in  sackcloth,  dust  and  ashes.  Most  of  that  vsacking  was  torn 
off,  long  before  the  furniture  came  agaiji  into  use,  but  we  had 
put  it  on,  and  oui'  consciences  were*  easy.  The  carpets  came 
up,  leaving  the  i*ooms  full  of  sensitive^  echoes,  which  multiplied 
even  the  kitten's  foot-falls. 
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As  a  consequence  of  this,  we  were  in  a  peculiar  frame  of 
mind,  and  somethinir  of  the  Bohemian  recklessness  came  over 
US.  We  left  doors  and  windows  ojx^n  with  i)erfect  noncha- 
lance. The  kitten  was  allowed  to  drink  the  cream  on  the 
breakfast  table,  and  to  wash  his  whiskers  before  descending  ^ 
chickens  came  up  to  the  back  y>orch,  and,  growing  bolder? 
calmly  promenadeil  the  front  hall :  a  cow  even  walked 
through  the  grounds  up  to  th(»  door,  but  then  our  pa- 
tience failed  us,  and  she  swiftly  departed.  Maggie  droj)i)ed 
*  a  Ixisin  of  water,  and  floodeil  the  parlor  sofa ;  you  would 
have  thoui^ht  it  "the  thin*;''  to  oi'nament  furniture  with 
water-stains.  Will  contrived  to  smash  a  chair,  and  no  one 
considered  it  worth  mentioning.  But  my  indifference  van- 
istied,  when  I  found  that  the  books,  which  were  stored  in  the 
garret,  had  been  visited  by  mice;  one  had  eaten  out  the  bind- 
ing of  my  }K>t  copy  of  Scott's  j)oems,  in  an  artistic  openwoi'k 
pattern,  while  another  had  made  a  nest  in  the  thii'd  volume  of 
"  Knight's  lUustrattHl  Shakespeai-e.'-  To  this  day  I  cannot 
think  of  the  ruin  with  calmness. 

Meanwhile  the  future  wing  wjus  carefully  moved  u{)  to  its 
new  situation,  and  then  the  work  of  dt?vastati(m  began. 
Shingles  flew  through  tlie  air,  c*laplx>ards  fell,  and  plaster 
showered  from  ceilings  and  walls,  raising  solid  clouds  of  dust. 
I  began  to  grow  sentimental  as  the  bricks  fell  from  the  chim- 
neys, and  the  flooring  came  up  ;  the  old  house  had  lasted  so 
long  that  it  seemed  a  shame  for  any  otlu^r  than  time  to  destroy 
it.  I  moralized,  till  Will  leminded  me  that  the  roof  would 
leak,  and  that  the  draught  would  sweep  under  the  d(X)r.  1 
cast  a  melancholy  glance  at  tlu*  chips  and  plaster  ornamenting 
the  parlor  floor,  and  subsided  upon  a  jnle  of  shavings.  The 
workmen  were  nailing  on  laths,  a  task  in  which  Will  helped, 
when  he  felt  like  it.  The  convei'sation  and  singing  that  used 
to  go  on,  wei*e  sometimes  highly  edifying. 

'*  My  brother's  a  gCKxi  fellow,  but  he  talks  too  much,''  I 
heard  one  workman  say  ;  *'  He  has  just  bought  a  big  dictiona- 
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TV,  and  some  of  the  expressions  that  he  gets  off,  are  awful." 

"  It's  a  family  failing,"  remarked  Will. 

"  Well,  yes,  it  is,"  admitteil  the  other,  "  but  1  have  a  great 
deal  of  tact,  while  Jack  h^isn't  any  at  all." 

Another  workman,  with  a  strong  Irish  brogue,  claimed  to 
be  a  Frenchman  of  the  name  of  "  O'Briong."  But  the  poor 
fellow  managed  to  sprain  his  ankle,  and  his  howl  of  distress 
was  purely  Irish. 

New  England  houses  are  firmly  put  together,  and  the  tear- 
ing down  of  ours  was  long  and  tedious  ;  before  it  was  ended, 
we  had  an  extensive  collection  of  old  buttons,  coins,  spoons, 
and  a  host  of  other  things,  taken  from  beneath  floors  and  be- 
hind wainscots.  Between  them  all,  the  workmen  did  not 
make  much  progress,  owing  perhaps,  to  their  taste  for  conver- 
sation :  the  plastei^ing  took  three  weeks  to  put  on,  and  longer 
to  dry,  and,  though  the  smell  of  lime  may  be  healthful,  it  is 
not  agreeable.  Tlie  library  centre-piece  fell  crashing  on  the 
floor,  a  day  or  two  after  it  was  jiut  up  ;  the  range  had  to  be 
taken  down  antl  put  up  anew,  and  several  other  things  hap- 
pened which  nearly  overturned  our  reason. 

The  tidal  wave  of  impn)vement  swept  on  over  what  had 
been  the  kitchen,  and  banished  the  cooking-stove.  We  retired 
to  the  wing,  where  that  stately  edifice,  the  new  range,  awaited 
us.  We  got  on  with  it  very  comfortably,  till  the  improve- 
ments reached  the  second  floor,  when  we  looked  at  each  other 
in  mute  dismav. 

"  We  must  go  to  the  garret,"  said  our  mother. 

"  This  sort  of  thing  may  improve  the  house,  but  it's  death  to 
us,"  quoth  Will. 

"  Of  course  we  couldn't  take  any  other  time  than  the  middle 
of  August,"  I  remarked  with  a  sarcasm  which  no  one  appreci- 
ated ;  the  situation  was  too  tragic.  The  lower  story,  in  all  its 
glory  of  wet  paint  and  plaster,  was  scarcely  a  fit  place  for  us 
to  sleep  in,  so  we  accepted  the  inevitable.     ''  Hot  as  Hades  I" 
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said  Will,  longing  to  use  a  stronger  expression  ;  *'  It's  hard  on 
a  fellow  to  roast  him  before  his  time." 

"You  have  a  pleasant  consciousness  of  the  reward  you 
merit,  Will,"  said  Maggie,  as  she  proceeded  to  hang  up  some 
curtains  for  partitions.  ''  Now  if  I — "  Here  she  knocked  an 
innocent-looking  box  off  the  beam,  and  found  herself  envel- 
oped in  a  cloud  of  feathers.  That  inevitable  kitten  made  a 
spring,  just  as  the  first  breeze  of  the  day  came  in  at  the  open 
window,  and,  for  a  week  after,  feathers  seemed  to  pervade  the 
air.  It  was  a  fortunate  accident,  for  in  laughing  we  all  forgot 
our  disgust.  The  garret  proved  to  be  not  uncomfortable  after 
the  first  day.  It  was  a  pleasant  novelty  to  sit  by  an  open 
window  with  cherry -leaves  brushing  the  cheek,  and  look  down 
on  the  diminished  world,  or  learn  all  the  secrets  of  the  robins' 
house-keeping.  At  night  the  moonbeams  threw  the  leaf- 
shadows  on  our  cotton  walls,  or  glimmered  among  the  rafters 
and  dark  corners,  showing  dimly  the  rough  beams  where  light 
and  shadow  played  with  strange  dei)th  and  richness.  It  was 
all  very  romantic,  and  might  have  been  more  so,  if  a  couple  of 
mosquitoes  had  only  understood  that,  at  certain  times,  we 
wish  to  be  alone.  We  breakfasted  the  next  morning  in  picnic 
fashion,  while  the  mice  looked  enviously  out  of  their  holes. 
The  next  night,  Will,  who  has  a  good  deal  of  the  artistic  in 
his  nature,  established  himself  near  an  open  window,  while  I 
opened  the  skj'^light  above  my  head,  so  as  to  look  at  the  stars. 
About  midnight  I  awoke  with  the  thought  that  a  cold,  wet 
snake  was  crawling  over  my  face — awoke  to  hear  exclamations 
of  an  energetic  nature  from  Will. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?"  I  gasped,  struggling  to  my  feet. 
*'  The  roses  are  wet,  just  wet  with  a  shower,"  quoted  Maggie, 
making  alterations  to  suit  herself.  I  dashed  the  wet  sheet  at 
her  in  a  way  that  changed  her  laughter  to  silent  dismay. 

But  all  these  trifles  were  forgotten  in  the  lurid  glare  of  a  new 
misfortune.  We  were  all  standing  on  the  new  veranda,  one 
evening,  carefully    keeping    away    from    its  freshly-painted 
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railing,  when  a  hack  stopped  at  the  front  gate,  and  two  ladies 
ap23eared.  To  our  consternation,  in  thev  came.  Mother 
gasi)ed,  *'  It's  our  Montreal  cousins  ;  they  can't  have  received 
my  letter  !"  A  sense  of  the  desi>erate  situation  kept  us  silent 
for  a  few  moments,  while  our  visitors  came  to  a  full  stop  and 
seemed  impressed  by  the  appearance  of  the  house.  A  doubtful 
look  came  over  their  faces,  but  they  decided  to  advance.  We 
recovered  our  senses. 

"  Don't  come  in  this  way,"  siiid  my  mother  hurriedly  ;  "  it's 
all  paint.  Maggie,  go  around,  and  show  them  the  way,"  and 
then  she  made  a  few  remarks  about  being  glad  to  see  them, 
etc.  As  they  disappeared  around  the  corner,  to  come  in  by 
the  back  door,  mother  and  I  fiuxnl  each  other. 

"  Where  can  they  sleep  'i  not  in  the  garret  ?"  I  asked* 

"  I  don't  know.  And  the  kitchen  floor  has  just  been  paint- 
ed, and  there  isn't  another  thing  in  the  house  that  wiU  hold 
fire  except  the  range,  and  we  can't  get  to  that.  There  they 
come  I''  and  she  hurried  forward.  A  more  embarrassed  set  of 
Ix>ople  never  met  under  a  roof.  The  excuses  and  counter-ex- 
cuses made  such  an  amusing  whole,  that  I  departed  under 
some  j^retext  or  other,  to  indulge  in  a  laugh.  When  I  I'e- 
turned,  mother  was  regretting  the  smell  of  the  drying  plaster, 
warning  them  not  to  brush  the  walls,  and  i)ointing  out  that 
they  must  \ye  careful  about  going  up  and  down  stairs,  as  there 
was  no  railing.  She  at  last  ushered  them  into  an  upper  i-oom 
minus  plaster  and  paint,  and  then  we  resolved  oui*selves  into  a 
committee  of  the  whole  to  get  supper.  The  kitchen  floor  was 
just  painted,  but  Maggie  said  that  she  would  go  in  and  make 
coffee  if  the  floor  had  to  be  painted  over  again.  She  had  not 
counted  uj>on  dropping  the  tea-pot,  nor  upon  sweeping  (juite 
so  large  a  si)ace  with  her  skirts,  as  she  stooped  to  pick  it  up. 
We  spi'ead  the  table  u|)on  the  back  porch. 

^'Ilomance  has  to  atone  for  a  good  numy  deficiencies,  let  alone 
mosquitoes,"  remarked  Will,  as  a  large  one  lit  upon  that 
prominent  feature,  his  nose.     Somehow,  "the  feast  of  reason 
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and  the  flow  of  soul,''  which  we  tried  to  supply,  did  not  have 
their  due  effect,  and  we  sefMirated  early.  When  I  reached  the 
garret,  I  found  Maggie  struggling  with  her  laughter,  and  Will 
giving  free  vent  to  his. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  anything  more  ridiculous  V  both  asked. 
"  Is  ever,"  I  answered,  '*and  it  becomes  more  absurd  still  when 
you  happen  to  know^  that  the  window  just  under  this  one,  is 
open,  and  they  can  hear  every  word  you  say.''  The  next 
morning  our  guests  departed. 

Summer  and  autumn  pa^ssed,  and  the  house  began  to  grow 
comfortable,  we  <lescended  to  the  first  floor,  and  brought  car- 
pets, funiitui\%  and  books,  from  their  hiding-places. 

"It\s  been  a  tremendous  nuisance,  and  we  have  j)assed  a  sort 
of  fiery  furnace ;  so  let's  call  the  place  '  Saints'  Rest,' "  siiid 
Will. 

"  Ymi  haven't  any  right — "  lx?giin  Maggie,  when  1  inter- 
rupted her  with,  "  It's  been  so  long  drawn  out,  that  the  most 
suitable  name  is  '  Infinitesimal  Increments.'  " 


♦•» 


SHOULD  THE  READER  OF  '^lENRY  ESMOND"  READ 

"THE  VIRGINIANS"^ 


It  has  been  said  that  humorists  are  the  salt  of  the  national 
intellectual  life.  What  department  of  literature  gives  us 
know^ledge  of  the  life  itself  ^  Are  we  to  seJU'c^h  for  the  intellect 
of  a  f>eople  in  its  history,— the  political  changes  it  has  under- 
gone and  its  growth  in  tem])oral  pros])erity?  Shall  we  look 
in  its  biography,  which  shows  us  how  its  great  men  livinl  and 
how  they  thought  (  May  we  turn  to  fiction,  where  imagina- 
tion paints  for  us  portraits  of  its  social  life?  Each  of  these 
contributes  to  aid  us  in  the  search,  but  it   is  only  from  the 
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three  combined,  that  we  can  obtain  an  adequate  conception  of 
a  nation's  intellect.  When,  by  a  rare  privilege,  we  meet  an 
author  whose  writings  unite  all  these  phases  of  literature, 
and  in  addition  offer  the  salt  of  a  genial  humor,  we  are  in- 
vited to  a  feast  such  as  few  men  can  spre^  before  us.  This 
we  find  in  Thackeray,  ''  the  deepest  and  purest  of  modern  sat- 
irists." 

Many  critics  have  justly  considered  "Henry  Esmond"  as 
Thackeray's  best  production.  Regarded  in  its  historical  char- 
acter, it  is  a  masterpiece  of  composition.  With  a  mind  wholly 
free  from  narrowing  prejudice,  the  writer  casts  his  eyes  over 
the  England  of  Queen  Anne.  He  grasps  firmly  in  his  hand 
the  numb(^rless  threads  of  causas  and  events,  and  out  of  this 
troubled  period  of  politics,  religion  and  society,  he  weaves  for 
his  reader  a  perfect  whole. 

In  addition  to  breadth  of  comprehension,  the  historian  must 
have  a  thorough  appreciation  of  the  condition  of  the  time, 
which  he  is  describing,  and  a  hearty  sympathy  with  its  virtues 
and  its  weaknesses.  Who  possesses  these  qualities  more  fully 
than  Thack(»ray  ?  It  is  to  these  that  we  attribute  the  marvel- 
ous realism  which  stamps  his  portrayal  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne.  Thackeray  is  Esmond  himself,  thinking,  feeling  and 
acting  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  age  of  Addison  and  Boling- 
broke.  The  campaigns  of  Marlborough  and  Webb  are  relatetl 
with  an  accuracy  which  is  no  less  than  photographic,  and  yet 
with  such  vividness  that  description  becomes  reality,  and  with 
our  hero  we  are  living  in  the  camp  or  fighting  on  the  field. 
So  successful  is  Thackerav's  mode  of  treatin«:  historical  facts 
that  he  unconsciously  establishes  his  own  theory, — "History 
should  be  familiar  rather  than  heroic." 

The  storv  of  "  Esmond  "  is  still  more  interesting  in  its  bio- 
graphical  element.  We  hear  Sir  Richard  Steeple  as  Dick  the 
Scholar  translating  Latin  manuscripts  to  the  C€ii)tain  ;  we  see 
him  generously  protecting  ILarry  Esmond's  orphaned  boyhood. 
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or  enthusiastically  lauding  tlie  merits  of  his  friend  Joe,  as  he 
hiccoughs  over  his  wine. 

The  gliinpses  we  get  of  Addison  are  worth  volumes  of  or 
dinarj^  biography.  As  we  see  him  in  his  humble  lodgings  en- 
tertaining Steele  and  Esmond  with  a  penny  loaf  and  a  bottle 
of  Burgundy,  and  talking  in  friendly  intercouree  about  the 
new  jx)em  which  is  to  celebrate  the*  victoHes  of  tlie  great  gen- 
eral, we  know  the  man  in  his  daily  life,  (courteous,  dignilied, 
niodest, — the  poet  and  philosoi)her. 

Again,  we  are  invited  to  gatherings  of  the  Scriblerus  Club, 
and  grax?efnlly  intnxluced  to  the  greatest  wits  of  this  witty 
age.  Not  even  the  Dean  m  his  overawing  (Egotism  is  unap- 
proachable; and  we  do  not  fear  to  indulge  in  a  little  malicious 
delight  when,  before  all  the  distinguislu^d  guests  at  Webb's 
supper,  the  Colonel  with  a  little  stone  knfxi^ks  down  this  Go- 
liath of  wit. 

Turning  from  the  historical  and  biographical  jjhases  of 
"  Henry  Esmond,"  we  will  glance  at  the  work  as  a  novel  proper. 
The  charactei*8  though  varied  do  not  apiKuir  in  confusing  mul- 
tiplicity. They  are  drawn  with  so  marked  an  individuality, 
and  are  so  naturally  com  {mounded  of  strength  and  weakness,  that 
we  are  constraincnl  to  admire  the  wonderful  perception  of  hu- 
man nature  w^hich  guideil  their  creation. 

The  plot  is  a  consistent  union  of  actual  and  imaginary  events, 
and  in  its  slow  development  gathers  cumulative  interest.  Like 
George  Eliot,  Thackeray  knows  that  love  is  not  the  only  mo- 
tive to  action ;  ambition,  envy  and  revenge  here  for  a  time 
hold  swav. 

Nor  is  the  philosophical  elcnuent  lacking.  The  reader  is 
constantly  present  to  the  author's  mind  ;  and,  stei)i>ing  oc- 
casionally from  th(»  writers  desk,  he  indulges  in  scraps  of  hu- 
morous conversation,  in  which  are  couched  wise  I'efloctions  and 
sound  ethics.  Tiic  humor  gains  our  good-will,  and,  lo !  we 
find  that  we  are  laughing  at  our  own  follies. 

Undoubtedly, ''  The  History  of  Henry  Esmond  "  is  a  thorough- 
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ly  artistic  work.  Its  liistorical  pc)i1:raituro  stands  unsurpasscnl ; 
its  dc^inoation  of  character  is  vivitl  and  natuml ;  its  verisimili- 
tude porf(»ct,  and  its  humor  irresistihle. 

( )n  completing  this  nov(»],  Thackeraj^  paid  a  visit  to  Amei*ic<i ; 
and  soon  aftcT  his  return  to  Enghmd  lie  published  "The  Vir- 
o^inians:  a  Storv  of  the  Last  Centurv/'  in  which  the  twin  he- 
roes  are  orrandchildren  of  Colonel  Esmond.  Thackerav  had 
said  of  his  fornnu*  work,  that  h(»  was  willing  to  go  down  to 
post(»ritv  with  "ITenrv  Flsmond ''  undei*  his  arm :  vet  with  this 
feeling  of  com2)let(^  satisfaction,  he  di^liherately  wrote  a  new 
novel  to  Ix^  the  secjuel  of  his  mast^T-piece.  AcknowU^dging 
that  as  a  pie(?e  of  art  this  second  novel  does  not  rank  so  high 
tis  its  pnnlecessor,  and  that  towai'd  its  crlose  th(»  story  becomes 
even  tedious,  I  nevertheless  (»laim  that  th(»  appreciative  reader 
of  "  Ilenrv  Esmond  "  should  also  read  '*  The  Yirffinians.'' 

1  o 

What  admirer  of  the  character  of  Esmond  would  willinirlv 
lose  the  glimpse  of  his  life's  golden  autumn  which  this  second 
story  reveals  {  With  the  womanly  soul  whose  faitliful  love 
has  followed  him  thi'ough  manv  weai'v  vears,  and  blessed  with 
a  daughter  who  is  to  him  a.  stjiff  and  hope,  the  tempest-tossed 
life  draws  to  a  jK^aceful  close  in  the  quiet  American  home. 

We  had  admired  Esmond,  but  it  was  IJeatrix  w^ho  had  fas- 
cinated us, — the  beautiful  and  brilliant  Heatrix,  beloved  of 
nobles  and  princes.  What  was  her  life  after  her  flight  from 
England  and  tlu?  breaking  up  of  the  Castlewood  home  ?  If 
with  I  Tarry  Warrington,  the  young  Virginian,  we  visit  our 
mother  countrv,  at  the  ancesti'al  home  of  the  CastlcAvoods  we 
are  introduc^nl  to  the  Baroness  l>ernstein,  a  woman  of  seventv- 
six  vears,  hobbling  slowlv  bv  the  aid  of  a  crutch  ;  the  face  is 
plentifully  rouged,  and  the  ey(»s,  once  iK^autiful,  are  now  start- 
lingly  ])enetrating  in  their  kcM^nness.  W(»althy  an<l  aristocratic, 
sh(5  still  holds  at  h^ast  the  semblaiu;^^  of  authority  over  a  small 
circle  of  relatives  and  friends.  She  has  seen  the  court  life  of 
two  sovereigns  wax  and  wane,  and  she  hjis  twice  bet^n  left  a 
widow.     Thiough  all  thesti  years  she  has  but  grown  to  be  a 
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woman  of  the  world, — selfish,  politic  and  cynical.-  What  dar- 
ing and  consummate  art  in  nuiking  tlie  brilliant  inaideii  thi* 
distorted  woman ! 

For  these  two  portraits  only,  one  should  turn  troni  ''  Henry 
Esmond"  to  ^*The  Virginians;''  for  here  tlie  master  luis added 
the  finishing  touches  to  his  l)est  loved  creations. 

With  these  we  p^uss  out  from  the  gaileiT  which  has  charmtnl 
us  so  long ;  but  if  we  will  allow  oui'selves  to  be  detained,  a 
new  gallery  is  invitingly  opened  to  us,  in  which  the  same 
skillful  artist  luus  lxH>n  at  work.  Thackerav  has  cliosen  for 
his  pi*evsent  theme  an  age*  fifty  yeai's  aftei*  the  d(»ath  of  (.^ueen 
Anne.  In  this  novel,  two  distinct  kinds  of  luitional  life  are 
lK)rtr.iyeil, — that  of  colonial  Amei-ica,  and  that  of  England  in 
the  reign  of  George  II.  The  foi-mei*  has  s]>ecial  claims  up<m 
our  interest  as  Americans,  and  Thackeray  fullv  siitisfies  them. 

Between  the  social  life  of  the  subjects  of  C4eorge  II.  and  that 
of  English-spt^aking  people  to-day,  there  are  few  bonds  of  sym- 
pathy. Those  wer(»-days  of  wild  pleasure-seeking;  the  nation 
wtis  given  up  to  card-ph lying,  drinking,  gambling  and  <luelling. 
We,  in  our  conventional  virtue,  scorn  such  imnKxIcrate  weak- 
ness and  folly  ;  and  is  not  that  powertobe  appr(»ciated,  which, 
bv  tlie  storv  of  Ilarrv  Warrint»:ton-s  life  in  En^jfland,  creates 
and  sustains  a  deep  interest  in  this  natui*ally  unattraettvc*  sub- 
ject f  Our  prudishness  is  compelled  to  yi(*ld,  for  *'a  touch  of 
nature  masters  us  all.'' 

In  *' Henry  Esmcmd,"  we  were  pleased  by  the  biographical 
element ;  and  in  *'The  Vir«^inians"  we  inav  find  the  same  en- 
jojTnent. 

''  Do  you  see  that  gi*eat  big,  awkward,  j)ock-marked,  snuff- 
colored  man,  who  hardlv  touches  his  clunisv  beaver  in  reply  ^ — 
It's  one  Joiinson,  a  dictionarv  maker.  That  fat  man  he's 
walking  with  is  another  of  your  writing  fellows,  a  printer, — 

his  name  is  Kichardson  ;   In^  wrote   '  Clarissa,'  you  know 

'  Heaven  bless  my  soul,  Mr.  »Iohnson  !  I  ask  your  pardon  if  I 
have  trodden  on  voui-  corn.'     *  You  have  done  both,  sir.     You 
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have  trodden  on  the  corn  and  received  the  jmrdon,'  said  Mr. 
Johnson,  and  went  on  mumbling  some  verses,  swaying  to  and 
fro,  his  eyes  towards  the  ground,  liis  hands  behind  him,  and 
occasionally  endangering  with  his  great  stick  the  honest,  meek 
eyes  of  his  companion  author."  Many  of  the  astounding 
legends  concerning?  Johnson's  eiTfitic  demeanor  am  vividlv  set 
forth  in  the  visits  with  which  the  respected  Doctor  honors 
Mi's.  George  Wai'rington. 

In  this  novel.  Fielding,  Sterne,  and  Smollett ;  Wycherly,  Con- 
grev^  and  Garrick ;  Pitt,  Burke  and  Chesterlield,  are  all  pres- 
ent in  li\ing  form.  We  may  make  the  acquaintance  not  only 
of  statesmen,  courtiers,  and  men  of  lettei*s,  but  also  of  the  two 
great  military  heroes,  Wolfe  and  Washington. 

From  earliest  youth  our  hearts  have  been  thrilled  when 
reading  of  the  boldness  by  which  the  English  wrested  Quebec 
from  the  valiant  Montcalm.  It  is  tlie  victorious  lea<ler  of  this 
assiiult  that  Ilany  meets  in  his  visit  to  England,  and  James 
Wolfe  becomes  his  life-long  fi'iend.  We  may  enter  with  the 
young  Virginian  into  the  private,  as  well  iis  public  life  of  this 
blameless  soldier ;  and,  by  daily  conta(jt  with  its  nobility,  we 
may  learn  more  fully  to  appreciate  the  greatness  of  a  gi'eat 
soul. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  (leorge  Washington ; 
but  where  can  we  understand  his  nature  better  than  in  Thac*k- 
eray's  pn^sentation  of  him  ?  Some  critics  have  objected  to 
this  introduction  of  Washington  into  a  work  of  fiction ;  but 
Thjickeray's  skillful  treatment  is  a  strong  answer  to  this  o\> 
jection.  Tli^re  is  nothing  in  the  delinejition  inconsistent  with 
the  known  facts  of  Washington's  life  ;  and  if,  out  of  historical 
data  and  thos(»  elements  of  character  which  Washington  is 
known  to  have  possessed,  the  imagination  of  Thackeray  has 
reiii^ed  a  structure  at  once  beautiful,  symmetrical  and  complete, 
his  power  would  rather  stHim  to  l)e  a  claim  ujion  the  reader's 
admiration  and  gmtitude. 

Aside  from  historical  and  biographical  merit,  how  does  "  The 
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Virginians"  compare  with  its  predecessors  ?  We  can  claim  no 
more  for  its  chainicters  than  for.those  of  "Esmond."  Thack- 
eray's acute  observation  of  human  nature  stamps  both  books, 
making  the  charactere  in  each  apj)ear  individual  and  life-like. 

"  The  Virginians"  is,  however,  superior  in  naturalness  of 
plot.  We  gi'ant  that  for  a  man  to  pay  homage  at  the  shrine  of 
one  woman  through  ten  years  of  alternate  ho})e  and  disap- 
pointment, and  then  to  marry  hei'  mother,  may  not  be  untrue 
to  life.  ButCieorge  Warrington,  with  his  conservative  and  lit- 
erary tastes,  wedded  the  retiring  daughter  of  an  intelligent 
Englishman ;  and  his  bi'other,  whose  characteristics  were  dis- 
tinctively American,  after  pui'suing  two  or  three  boyish  hallu- 
cinations in  the  old  worhl,  married  little  Fanny  Mountain, 
whom  he  liad  known  since  chihlhood,  and  contentedlv  settled 
down  to  the  life  of  a  Virginian  planter.  Could  a  more  natur- 
ral  i)lot  have  been  devised  \ 

We  do  not  find  in  ''  The  Virginians''  such  an  inconn)arable 
gem  of  art  as  "Esmond"  offei's  us  in  the  spurious coi)y  of  the 
Sjiectator  which  is  laid  befoi'e  Bcnitrix  at  the  breakfast  table. 
We  willingly  call  this  piece  of  work  [x?rfect  and  uni(jue.  Nev- 
ertheless, have  we  not  a  fine  manifestation  of  the  same  imita- 
tive power  in  the  ti'agedy  whicli  Mr.  Warrington  re^uls  before 
the  learne<l  critics  of  his  time  i-  So  good  is  it,  that  plain- 
spoken  Mr.  Johnson  condescends  to  say,  "I  make  you  my  com- 
pliments of  your  i)hiy,  Mr.  Warrington  ;  and  if  you  want  an 
introiluction  to  the  stage,  sliall  be  very  happy  if  I  can  induce 
niy  friend  Mr.  (larrick  to  [)resent  you." 

In  biographical  and  in  historical  excellence,  "  The  Virgin- 
ians" compares  favorably  with  "  Henry  Esmond  "  ;  and  while 
*'  Esmond "  is  undoubte<lly  Tiiackeray 's  highest  work  of  art, 
"  The  Virginians"  should  not  be  left  unread.  L,  Jl,  '80. 
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Poets  like  to  make  verses  on  the  ileeting  sjmee  of  a  day,  but 
to  common-place  people  it  becomes  an  object  of  magnitude, 
when  they  notice  how  many  doings  can  be  crowded  into  twen- 
tv-four  hours. 

This  is  the  o])inion  lield  by  a  small  party  of  us  concerning 
Oct.  18th.  The  evening  i)revious  we  embarked  for  New  York. 
Having  been  laid  away  during  the  night  on  our  separate 
shelves,  like  [)ies  before  Thanksgiving,  we  were  glad  to 
emerge  at  an  early  hour  and  betake*  ourselves  up  town.  The 
police-foi'ce  did  not  lack  occui»ation  that  morning;  for,  being 
unaapiainted  with  the  ins  and  outs  of  thegr(»at  metropolis,  we 
were  momentarily  ex))ecting  to  Ixi!  kidnapped.  Therefore  we 
did  not  slight  one  {)olicenuin  in  oui*  way,  but  closely  tjuestionod 
eiich  as  to  tlu^  best  pUice  to  i)urchase  hair-nets  and  Japanese 
scrolls.  As  we  were  obliged  to  accomplish  a  vast  amount  of 
shopping  in  a  short  time,  we  separated  foi*  a  while,  having 
agi*eed  to  meet  at  the  diamon<l-counter  at  Tiffany's.  We 
thought  if  we  just  dropjxid  in  there  it  would  be  the  surest  way 
to  impress  the  metrojK)lis  with  our  opulence.  At  the  ap[)()int- 
(hI  time  we  starttnl  together  for  the  main  object  of  our  visit — 
the  Custom  House.  Here  we  were  met  bv  the  wntleman 
thi'ough  whose  kind  invitation  we  were  enabh^d  to  pay  oui* 
visit.  A  Custom  House  is  an  otHce  established  for  the  man- 
agement of  the  customs  and  duties  im2K)sed  on  exi)oi'ted  aiid 
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imported  gocxls.  Of  course  the  New  York  Custom  Houst*  is 
the  most  important  in  the  country.  At  its  heatl  is  an  otticor 
known  as  the  '"  Collector  of  the  Port/'  Among  the  })rominent 
offices  is  that  of  the  "  Surveyor  of  the  Port/'  To  tlie  gentle- 
man now  holding  this  [Kisition  we  are  indebted  for  all  the 
pleasant  events  of  the  day  of  wliicli  we  write. 

In  the  "Kotunda,"  an  immense  circular  office,  in  which  the 
business  stai'ts,  are  em])loyed  a  vast  numl)er  of  casliiers  and 
clerks,  and  hei-e  is  the  bustle  and  excitement.  In  the  fourth 
story  we  visited  rooms  of  great  extent,  used  solidly  for  the  stor- 
age of  palmers  relating  to  the  Custom  House  business.  Tliese 
date  from  179S,  and  concern  the  traffic  of  our  country  with  that 
of  every  other  under  the  sun  ;  y(^t  so  |)erfectly  are  tliese  pajx^rs 
an-anged  that  any  one  can  be  obtained  in  five  minutes.  A 
large'  portion  of  the  building  is  devoted  to  offices.  In  the 
basement  are  stored  the  snmggled  goixls  which  have  been 
seized.  From  the  roof  we  obtained  an  extensive  view,  one  of 
the  widest  in  the  city :  our  outlook  on  the  Bav  wjis  verv  fine. 
Our  host,  Mr.  I^ke,  then  (»scorted  us  to  the  Stock  Exchange, 
and  we  looked  down  for  a  moment  on  this  financial  Bedlam. 
We  next  visited  the  Treasury  Building.  Here  we  were  al- 
IowckI  to  ent<M'  the  vault  where  the  gold  and  pajK^r  money  is 
kept,  and  found  ourselves  in  close  pi'oximity  to  one  hundreil 
and  sixty  millions.  A  package  of  a  million  was  passed  around 
and  each  one  held  it  for  a  moment ;  we  cannot  descrilx*  the 
sensation,  it  was  kui  ijen^rrx.  Mr.  Lake  describe<l  to  us  the 
process  employed  for  th<^  detection  of  counterfeit  coin.  It 
well  illustrates  the  capabilities  of  oui' ''  sense-i)ei*ceptions."  The 
detective  ascertains  by  the  I'ing  of  a  quantity  of  coin  if  it  con- 
tains a  counterfeit  piece.  If  so,  he  divides  the  coin  into  two 
portions,  and  the  ring  again  t(5lls  him  in  which  })artthe  worth- 
less coin  is  to  Ix*  found.  By  rejujated  sub-divisicms  he  at  last 
comes  upon  the  very  coin;  and  all  this  can  be  done  while  we 
are  relating  it. 

After  lunch,  we  enjoy^id  the  use  of  a  ''Revenue  Cutter," 
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which  was  "  off  duty."  Two  of  these  boats  ani  employed  in 
the  New  York  port,  and  their  work  is  to  convey  the  insixictors 
to  the  incoming  ships;  for  no  ship  can  hind  till  its  cargo  has 
been  insj^ected.  Our  trip  took  us  first  up  East  River;  as  we 
passed  under  the  new  bridge  we  obtained  an  excellent  idea  of 
its  elevation  and  of  the  massive  masonry  recjuired  in  its  con- 
sti-uction.  Among  the  many  objects  of  interest  on  every  hand, 
we  noticed  the  cannon  and  cannon-balls  taken  from  the  British 
frigate  Macedonia,  captured  in  the  war  of  1812.  Every  ball 
has  on  it  the  British  crown.  After  an  hour  w-e  turned  and 
went  down  the  Bay.  Our  spirits  rose  at  every  suspicion  of  a 
swell,  while  our  exhilaration  alone  ])revent(»d  us  from  moral- 
izing as  we  saw  steamei's  returning  from  long  voyages  or  just 
starting  upon  them.  One  vessel  fi*om  Norway  claimed  our  at- 
tention, and  we  wondered  what  were  the  impi*e.ssions  of  the  sail- 
ors on  their  first  visit  to  America.  We  steamed  near  to  Oovern- 
or's  Island — near  enough  to  see  the  [K^rfect  order  and  discipline 
everywhere  dis])layed.  We  saw  Castle  Ganlen,  the  forts  which 
protect  the  entrance  to  the  Bay,  and  all  tln^  ])oints  of  int^^rest ; 
about  manv  of  these  entertaining  anecdotes  were  told  us  by 
our  genial  Captain  and  host.  At  last  we  turned  back  and 
sought  our  landing-})lac<\  Here  we  sc^pai'ated,  each  carrying  a 
lastiiifT  remembrance'  of  the  coui'tesv  and  thouf>:htfuIness  which 
placed  this  opportunity  within  our  reach. 


Every  year  we  hear  the  recjuest  that  such  memlHM's  of  the 
graduating  class  as  desire  to  teach,  will  make  known  theii' 
wish  to  the  President,  that  they  may  be  aided  as  far  as  ))ossi- 
ble,  in  carrying  out  their  i>roject.  I  think  it  may  safely  be  as- 
serted tluit  the  number  from  (*ach  class,  who  ex]M.^ct  to  <lo  act- 
ive work,  is  so  large  as,  ])ractically,  to  include  the  class.  And 
of  the  numbt^r  who  are  laying  plans,  thos(^  who  are  reiuly  to 
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avail  themselves  of  the  op])ortunity  afforded,  form  a  large  ma- 
jority. Now  it  has  occurred  to  me,  that  not  all  of  these  who 
thus  signify  their  choice  of  work  ciin  actually  prefer  to  teach. 
Not  every  onef"  of  a  class  of  forty  or  fifty  girls  will  find  her 
mission  in  teac*hing,  even  though  she  has  a  collegiate  educa- 
tion. The  question  then  resolves  itself  into  this,  "Why  do  so 
many  of  us  become  teachers  f '  We  are  here  ostensibly  to  re- 
ceive an  education,  which  is  to  prepare  us  for  our  future.  I^et 
us  see  if  in  a  precise  definition  of  the  word,  we  can  find  any- 
thing which  will  help  to  |)oint  our  way  We  learn  that  "  Ed- 
ucation is  prot)erly,  a  drawing  forth  ;  and  implies  not  only  the 
conmmnication  of  knovvledge,  but  also,  the  discipline  of  the 
intellect."  There  is  nothing  in  this  definition  which  indicates 
that  our  College  is  a  mill,  intended  to  grind  out  a  certain  num- 
ber of  teachers  anniiallv.  What  then  is  the  fascination  which 
drawls  the  fitted  and  unfitted  along  this  well-trodden  road  ? 
Surely  it  is  not  the  influence  of  many  illustrious  examples. 
The  renowned  teachers  of  our  sex,  in  the  past,  are  so  few  as  to 
be  almost  unknown  to  the  oixlinary  student.  We  all  know 
women-mathematicians,  |)octs,  painters  and  tragediennes  of 
the  present  genemtion,  but  where  among  women,  is  the  re- 
nowned teacher  of  to-day  as  widely  known  and  ])raised  as 
Rosa  Bonlieur,  Charlotte  Cushman  or  Mi's.  Browning? 

Nature  never  repeats  hei'self,  therefore  we  cannot  }X)int  to 
jierson  after  j^ei^son  having  the  same  characteristics  and  able 
to  follow  the  same  course  in  life.  On  the  contrary,  eacrh  one 
has  her  own  cliai'acteristics ;  some  of  these  nmst  l)e  abilities, 
and  she  will  very  soon  discover  for  herself,  in  what  direction 
thev  tend.  Ind(!^d,  is  it  not  h(*r  dutv  to  herself  and  others  to 
find  out  for  what  she  is  Ijest  fittetl,  and  do  it  to  the  best  of  her 
ability  ?  Every  one  will  assent  if  only  she  adoi)t  a  profession 
and  stand  on  what  is  called  an  equal  footing. 

Any  of  us  can  [X)int  out  girls  who  have  a  ])assion  for  milli- 
nery. Their  numerous  and  tasteful  hats  are  the  admiration  of 
the  uninitiated,  who  do  not  know  that  a  single  hat  and  one  or 
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two  sets  oi  trimmTngs  iiro  tlieToundjition.  and  that  the  secret 
of  the  variety  and  beauty  lies  in  tlie  talent  of  the  wearer. 
There  are  those  of  us  ^vliose  rooms,  tliough  literally  only 
adorned  with  (Kids  and  ends,  are  prettier  and  in  much  more 
]xjrfect  t^ste  than  the  rooms  of  othei's  who  have  exjiended 
lar<^e  sums  at  the  upholsterei''s,  but  have  been  unable  to  obtain 
there  the  little  touches  that  are  without  price.  We  can  name 
the  girl  who  was  lM)rn  to  1h»  a  dress-maker  or  a  ])ainter  or  a 
designer.  W(»  have  among  us  artists  in  many  another  kind  of 
work.  And  are  all  these  to  become  teachei^s  merelv  that  thev 
may  conform  to  public  opinion  and  preserv^e  their  place  in  so- 
ciety ? 

Every  yeur  wlum  the  medical  colleges  graduate  a  few  hun- 
dred yoimg  men,  we  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  country  being 
overflowed  with  young  doctors.  If  tliisisan  overflow,  what  a 
deluge  must  be  the  vast  numbers  of  teac^h(n*s  sent  forth  fi*oiu 
the  collegers  and  public  and  private  schools  of  all  grades.  In 
adding  to  the  already  ci'owded  ranks  of  this  immense  arni\\ 
we  depreciaU»  the  value  of  the  work,  and  evt»n  deprive  some  of 
their  means  of  sui)port.  Where  thence  are  so  many  candidates 
for  (*very  position,  lal>oi*  must  be  cheap,  and  she  \y\\o  is  capa- 
ble of  best  doing  the  work  is  inade([uat.ely  paid,  while  she  who 
is  l>ett(?i*  fitted  for  somc^thing  else,  is  actually  taking  the  bre^ul 
from  another's  mouth.  We  ought  to  be  willing  to  make  a 
fair  <livision  of  labor,  and  thus  help  each  other. 

It  is  generally  the  C4is(^  that  those  who  do  not  follow  their 
inclinations  ai*e  unsuc(*essful.  What  can  Im^  greater  drudgeiy 
than  forcing  a  knowledge  of  fractions  into  a  dull  bmin,  when 
vou  never  had  a  mathematical  mind  vourself,  and  could  not 
even  correctly  add  u])  your  c^ish  ac<*ount  ^  The  jMijMilar  opin- 
ion that  a  p(M*son  thus  dragging  out  her  existence,  is  on  a 
higher  plane  than  a  |iei*son  of  lik(»  education,  happy  in  artistic- 
ally arnmging  and  combining  diffei'ent  shades  of  ribbons  or 
dr(»ss-goods,  cannot  compensate  for  the  loss  of  energy  and  love 
for  her  work.     Besides,  a  teacher  who  dislikes  her  work  fails  to 
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do  justice  to  her  own  abilities,  and  the  work  done  is  poor  in 
quality.  Many  of  this  class,  and  it  is  a  large  ehiss,  aetually 
lower  the  standard  of  tlie  whole  profession. 

It  is  urged  thit  nian\'  occupations  especially  fitted  for 
women,  are  filled  with  the  ignorant  aiul  vulgar,  and  are  Ix;- 
neath  the  notice  of  refined  and  well-educated  {xh)[)1(».  An*  tlu* 
occupations  always  to  remain  in  this  stage  i  Is  not  souk*  n*- 
former  to  be  allowed  to  take  them  in  hand  ^  The  jieoplc* 
whose  opinions  are  every  when*  defem^l  to,  are  those  of  the 
l>est  education  and  the  most  culture.  Therefore,  those*  of  us 
who  have  a  good  education  are  tin*  ])ersons  to  <lecide  what 
people  ai*e  to  do.  It*  we  take  hold  with  a  will,  there  is  no 
reason  whv  we  should  not  i*ais(*,  at  least  to  the  lev(*l  of  teach- 
ing,  any  pursuit  that  W(*  may  undertake*.  N(*w  occupations 
are  every  day  o|)ening  to  women,  which  tis  they  are  adapted 
to  our  tastes  and  abilities,  should  receive  our  support.  Thus 
we  can  place  them  on  a  ]>roper  level  from  the  starting-point. 

One  great  drawback  to  tlu*  pursuance  of   our  wishes,  are 

very  often  the  pi'ejudices  of  our  friends.     Th(\v  have  much 

more  of  the  popular  opinion  concerning  what  we  ought  to  do, 

than  we  ourselves  havx*.     TlH*y  seem  to  think  that  in  giving 

us  a  Colle*^e  education,  thiiv  ai*e  securin*:?  our  future,  and  even 

if  not  obliged  to  teach,  we  arc*  pr(*pared   for  any  emerg(*ncy. 

In  case  an  emergency  arises,  however,  indications  of  following 

<me's  own  convictions  and  inclinations  an*  treated  as  rank 
heresy;  and  unbounded  success  in  our  chosen  way,  is  all  that 
can  pacify  their  feelings.  To  our  parents  aiul  relative's  we  owe 
our  first  duty,  but,  sometimes,  they  do  not  see  <ui  ch*arly  a.s  we 
ourselves. 

Possibly  those  to  whom  wi*  owe  our  education  wish  us  to 
succeed  in  life,  but  prefer  that  we  should  reju*h  success  by 
teaching.  But  as  we  grow  old(*r  and  learn  more,  we  may 
V>ecome  i)erfectly  certc'iin  that  we  hav^e  decided  abilities  in 
another  direction.  Even  if  our  choice  of  a  vocaticm  does  not 
meet  with  the  approval  of  our  benefactors,  it  is  our  duty  to 
ourselves  and  otliei^s  to  follow  it  up,  and  if  our  heart  and  soul 
are  in  our  work,  we  are  sure  of  such  succress  as  will  change 
'  popular  opinion  ai^d  give  to  us  our  merited  praises. 


%mox6^  ^nhXa. 


The  Miscellany  it  no  private  enterprise.  It  belongs  em- 
phatically to  Vassar  girls,  whether  past  or  present.  That  cer- 
tain pei'sons  are  chosen  to  edit  it  is  a  secondary  matter.  They 
have  no  private  ends  to  serve,  they  do  not  use  it  to  set  forth 
their  own  private  views.  The  editoi's  are  m(»rely  a  convenient 
medium  for  setting  forth  as  acc^urat^ly  as  may  be  the  geneml 
College  mind — and  for  correcting  the  proof  and  paying  tlie  bills. 
For  the  successful  conduct  of  Thk  Miscellaxv  two  things  are 
necessary,  money  and  brains.  For  the  cheerful  alacrity  with 
which  the  typical  Vassar  girl,  from  Prep,  to  Alumna,  I'csponds 
to  any  reasonable  demand  for  the  last  named  essential,  editori- 
al boards  must  acknowledge  themselvas  extremely  grateful. 
To  be  sure  we  have  not  yet  reached  the  golden  era  of  volunta- 
ry contributions.  Except  for  an  occasional  poem,  modestly 
slipped  in  without  the  author's  name,  or  a  few  i>ersoiuils,  or 
possibly  one  or  two  jokes,  "  The  Misc^ellany  Box ''  l)oasts  Kid 
vacuity.  What  w^e  do  have  comes  by  '^solicitation,''  but  then  it 
comes  so  readily  and  heartily  that  there  is  no  chance  for  an  edi- 
torial growl.  Such  as  each  girl  has  she  gives  freely,  and  the 
most  exacting  could  ask  no  more.  In  this  res})ect  there  is  a 
charming  readiness  to  acknowledge  the  claims  of  the  College 
magazine  on  each  individual,  but  from  a  money  jx)iiit  of  view 
The  Miscellany  is  univei*sally  conceded  to  be  the  peculiar 
property  of  the  editors.  It  is  certainly  true  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  editors  to  manage  the  financial  matters  with  all  iK)ssible 
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care  and  economy,  but  it  is  quite  as  surely  the  duty  of  every 
Vassar  girl  to  use  her  influence  in  all  fair  and  legitimat(^  ways 
to  secure  such  support  for  The  Miscellany  as  shall  ensure  its 
freedom  from  financial  embarrassment.  It  is  unfair  that  the 
girls  who  from  year  to  yejir  consent  to  take  upon  themselves 
editorial  responsibilities,  should  in  addition  be  compelled  to 
spend  weary  hours  in  devising  methods  to  keep  The  Miscel- 
lany out  of  debt,  or  supply  deficiencies  from  their  own  private 
resources. 

There  are  two  distinct  sources  of  revenue,  advertisements 
and  su Inscriptions.  That  the  advertisements  are  not  more 
numerous  is  largely  the  fault  of  the  students  as  a  class.  The 
only  sure  road  to  prosperity  in  this  matter  is  to  make  adver- 
tising pay.  Men  are  not  slow  to  cast  their  bn^ad  on  the  wa- 
ters if  they  <are  (piite  sure  a  largei*  loaf  will  come  back  soon. 
But  unless  we  can  convince  them  that  an  advertisement  is 
money  in  rather  than  money  out  of  the  pocket,  motives  of 
philanthropy  or  a  laudable  desire  to  promote  College  journal- 
ism in  the  abstract  are  likely  to  prove  pow(»rless.  It  is  only 
fair  and  business-like  that  w(»  should  patronize  those  who 
patronize  us.  In  many  Colleges  this  principle  is  well  estab- 
lished and  universally  carried  out.  The  growing  tendency 
in  that  direction  among  us  is  worthy  of  rt>mark,  and  promises 

for  future  years  a  happy  solution  of  many  ditticulties  now  en- 
countered. 

With  regard  to  the  subscription  list,  we  have  taken  the 
pains  to  obtain  a  few  statistics,  which  may  prove  as  surprising 
and  interesting  to  others  as  they  were  to  us. 

Of  the  students  now  in  College  not  one  half  take  The  Mis- 
cellany. From  the  Alumna  list  we  have  made  the  following 
table : 


CI.ASS. 

No.  Living  Members. 
No.  who  take  Misc.. 


*67 

'«8 

•69 

'70 

'71 

'72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

4 

20 

34 

34 

20 

28 

45 

41 

40 

45 

44 

42 

86 

1 

2 

6 

13 

5 

11 

7 

13 

17 

20 

25 

20 

Tota 
4431 
122 


With  the  noble  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  we  exchange  a 
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cordial  right  hand  of  fellowship.  A  glance  at  The  Misobllaj^tt 
book  shows  that  many  of  them  have  subscribed  steadily  since 
their  connection  with  the  College,  and  their  unfeigned  interest 
heartily  expressed  has  been  ai)preciated  by  many  a  discour- 
aged editor. 

An  analytic  bent  of  mind  divides  the  non-subscribers  into 
those  who  reallv  cannot  afford  The  Misi^ellany,  those  who 
have  forgotten  that  such  a  magazine  exists,  and  those  who  do 
not  think  it  worth  the  subscription  price.  That  the  last  class 
is  small  we  are  glad  to  believe.  Most  people  are  keen  enough 
to  perceive  the  injustice  of  applying  to  a  College  journal  the 
same  tests  by  which  we  judge  standard  periodicals.  No  one 
expects  striking  wisdom  or  striking  beauty  of  expression  from 
the  comparatively  immature  minds  which  make  up  most  Col- 
lege classes.  If  these  pleasing  qualities  do  chance  to  show 
themselves,  well  and  good.  There  is  an  additional  reason, 
though  not  the  reason  for  upholding  the  College  publication. 
For  every  loyal  alumna  and  undergraduate  it  should  be  suffi- 
cient that  The  Miscellany  is  an  exponent  of  Vassar — whether 
good  or  bad,  still  an  exponent.  If  good,  it  deserves  hearty 
and  practical  appreciation  ;  if  bad,  it  is  not  to  be  deserted,  but 
bj  every  helpful,  kindly  influence  let  it  be  stimulated  to  be- 
come a  fail*  representative  of  our  beloved  Alma  Mater.  That 
Vassar  girls  do  loye  their  College  with  a  grateful  earnestness, 
is  beyond  question.  All  its  institutions  possess  an  enduring 
interest.  >fot  a  girl  but  would  be  indignant  at  the  thought  of 
giving  up  the  College  magazine !  Is  it,  then,  too  much  for 
each  one  to  assume  some  slight  individual  responsibility? 


We  are  persuaded  that  the  Alumna^  and  former  students 
must  fe(?l  interest  in  the  recent  act  of  the  Students'  Association 
— by  which  it  was  decided  to  adopt  some  other  design  for  the 
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class  pins.  Some  doubtless  may  regard  the  chanjjfe  with  disfa- 
vor, but  in  any  ca.se  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  give  some  of 
the  reasons  for  so  important  a  step. 

The  present  pin  was  originated  in  '73.  Before  that  time 
each  class  on  graduation  had  adopted  some  badge  of  its  own — 
a  ring  or  a  pin — or  whatever  was  fancied.  But  in  '73  at  a 
meeting  of  the  students,  it  was  voted  by  the  four  classes  then 
in  College,  that  ''hereafter  the  class  pins  be  all  alike,  with  the 
exception  of  date  and  motto."  It  was  also  voted  that  "  the 
alumnse  be  allowed  to  have  the  same  College  pin."  Designs 
were  procured  and  the  selection  nuule.  At  that  time  this  style 
of  work  was  not  as  artistic  as  at  ])res<?nt,  and  the  chisses  were 
not  entirely  satisfied  with  their  choice,  but  ax^'cepted  it  as  the 
best  they  could  find.  The  dissjitisfaction  has,  however,  stead- 
ily increased  until  it  is  evident  that  a  change  must  soon  be 
l>e  made,  and  certiiinly  the  sooner  the  bettor  -that  no  more 
gi'aduate^  may  procure  pins  that  must  be  ultimately  discarded. 
The  present  i)in  is  clumsy  ;  it  is  too  ornate ;  and  as  for  its 
bearing  the  monogram  V.  C,  it  re(]uires  the  most  vivid  imag- 
ination to  detect  the  familiar  lett^i-s  among  the  many  ({uirls 
and  twists.  Probably  no  design  can  be  obtained  that  will  ex- 
actlv  suit  the  taste  of  each  indivi(hiul  Vassar  student  from  now 
on,  but  certainly  something  can  Ik»  found  to  which  no  one  can 
seriously  object.  The  Shakes|X5iire  pin,  for  example,  has  stood 
a  longer  test  than  the  class  pins — and  is  most  highly  prized  by 
all  its  wearei's.  It  is  simple,  and  signific^mt.  So  much  at 
least  can  be  done  for  the  College  i)ins.  And  whenever  there 
is  a  pin  which  can  l)e  worn  with  pleasure,  and  which  plainly 
says  V.  C,  no  Vassar  girl  will  I'cfuse  to  wear  it,  or  desire  a 
ohange. 


"  But  do  we  really  care  for  so  much  character  in  our  wo- 
men {''     A   very  suggestive  sentence,  and  the  author  by  his 
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phrtiseology  plainly  indicatas  his  opinion  on  the  subject.  A 
nice,  common-place,  little  woman,  is  far  preferable  to  one  of 
mind.  In  fact,  intellect  is  ratlier  a  defect  than  otherwise  in 
woman.  In  the  li^rht  of  this  information,  we  should  carefuUv 
consider  what  course  is  best  for  us  to  pui'sue.  Higher  educa- 
tion certainly  unfits  us  for  attaining  our  author's  ideal.  The 
channliuj  woman  must  possess  a  very  small  intellect,  or  must 
carefully  conc(\al  the  fact  that  she  has  any,  in  order  that  she 
mav  on  no  occasion  outshine  the  strono^er  sex.  She  must  be 
able  to  lib  grac^ef ully  and  easily.  Slie  may  be  witty,  though 
never  by  her  own  power,  but  must  shine  by  i*eflected  light,  as 
it  were.  She  may  talk  as  much  scandal  as  she  pleases,  but 
always  in  an  apologetic  tone,  whereby  she  may  the  more  cer- 
tainly ruin  the  reputation  of  her  friends,  while  exciting  admira- 
tion for  her  own  kind-heartedness.  To  be  sure,  our  critic  iul- 
mits  that  lying  and  gossipping  are  faults,  but  then,  he  wonld 
not  have  his  charmer  perfect.  Her  little  weakness  contrasting 
with  his  strength  gratify  his  vanity. 

Unluckily  we  cannot  all  annihilate  our  brains.  Our  ]X)wer 
is  limited  to  i*ef raining  from  the  development  of  what  few  we  do 
possess.  Our  knowledge  of  etliics  is  sufficient  to  give  us  con- 
scientious scruples  on  the  score  of  fibbing;  and  some  of  us 
have  not  been  endowed  bv  nature  with  a  tontrue  so  tractable 
as  to  gossip  with  the  required  sweetness.  Still  we  must  not 
lose  all  hope.  Perseverance  will  do  wonders.  We  may  judi- 
ciously conceal  our  intellectual  po Wei's.  Habit,  overcoming 
all  scruples,  will  slowly  but  surely  inure  us  to  any  amount  of 
fibbing;  and  our  |)erceptions  may  be  educated  to  distinguish 
the  most  effective  point  to  which  scandal  may  go. 

(ilorious  was  Na|x>leon's  saying,  *'  Time  and  I  against  the 
world."  We  have  obstacles  no  less  difficult  to  overcome  than 
those  of  the  French  monarch,  and  in  one  essential  point  is  our 
condition  like  his.  Time  fails  us.  The  Charming  Woman 
must  have  youth.  By  the  time  our  arduous  prej>ai*ation  would 
be  finished,  we  would  no  longer  be  young.     Still,   courage! 
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Our  practice  will  have  fitted  us  for  the  new  nMc  of  Mature 
Slre^i^  a  part  no  less  taking,  if  well  acted,  than  oui*  former  one. 
In  this  character  we  shall  no  longt»r  talk  gossip,  unless  it  be 
of  the  mildest  kind.  At  fii'st  thought,  it  might  seem  that  our 
training  in  this  direction  had  Ix^en  thrown  away.  Not  so; 
tact  is  now  our  greatest  virtue.  Our  tact  de])ends  upon  the 
acutencss  of  our  {)erceptions.  Our  ])eceptions  have  l>een  devel- 
oped. Thei'efore  we  now  possess  the  chief  essential  of  the 
Mature  Siren.  What,  however,  if  we  have  not  patience  to 
attain  success  in  either  role  ?  if  we  disdain  to  apply  our  facul- 
ties  to  the   mastering  of   these   j^ettv   details? 

Then,  there  is  still  left  one  refuge,  for  those  of  us  who  are 
fortunate  enough  to  be  without  brains.  •  In  our  author's  class- 
ification we  may  still  txi  Ihriies^  aimable  if  not  intellectual, 
useful  if  not  exciting.  Hut  if  we  do  possess  brains,  then  in- 
deed must  we  look  with  envv  on  our  more*  foilunale  sisters. 
Grim  Fenudes  must  we  bec*ome.     Is  not  the  name  enoufrh  to 

o 

induce  us  to  sui)press  our  intellectual  aspirations  'i  With  this 
prospect  before  us,  it  is  time  for  us  to  reflect  upon  the  effects 
of  our  College  education.  When  we  leave  College,  it  will  be 
too  late  for  us  to  b(»come  Charwinij  Winnini  ;  too  soon,  to  be 
Mature  Sirens,  Besides,  after  having  spent  the  hust  four  or 
five  years  in  training  our  mental  faculties,  it  would  be  dis- 
couraging, to  sjiy  the  least,  to  at  once  give  our  attention  to 
their  stultification.  Our  only  coui*se  is  to  give  up  education 
at  once,  and  declare,  that  by  the  teaching  of  our  anonymous 
critic,  higher  education  for  women  is  an  explodeil  theory. 


i 
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In  June  we  knew  that  we  were  to  have  a  new  T^boratorv 
and  that  the  Vassar  Brothers  were  going  to  give  it  to  us.  No 
doubt  each  one  of  us  thought  often  of  it  dui'ing  the  summer 
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vacatiou  and  woiuhM'ed  wliat  it  would  Ix:  like  and  where  it 
would  stand.  Our  roturn  in  September  was  the  fii'st  step  to- 
ward the  answer  of  oui*  (juestions,  iov  iis  we  looked  out  of  the 
South  windows,  wt»  saw  what  it  I'equired  little  sti'etch  of  the 
imagination  to  call  the  Lal)oi'atory.  Every  day  sinc^  then 
has  added  to  our  interest  in  the  fa.st  ^rowhig  building. 

We  have  had  many  reasons  both  general  and  particular,  for 
our  interest  in.that  work.  Fii"st,  it  was  the  Laboratorv  for 
which  we  had  so  often  sigh<Hl  when  our  deskmate  wjus  wash- 
ing her  test  tubes  or  when  our  best  fi'iend  rather  .more  than 
satiu'ated  her  unknown  substance  with  IJg  S.  Then  we  felt 
that  it  was  our  Laboratory  inasmuch  as  we  were  in  College 
when  it  was  begun,  and  could  assist  fii*st  by  looking  on  and  then 
by  being  the  fii*st  class  to  use  it.  We  think  '*'8()"  had  her 
usual  brillijint  go<Kl  fortune  when  she  hapi)ened  to  be  the  class 
whose  chemical  ardor  made  a  new  laboratorv  necessarv. 
Those  of  us  who  are  in  the  College  thank  our  generous  bene-  . 
factors  everv  time  we  look  out  of  the  South  windows  or  ffo  to 
the  Museum,  but  for  the  benefit  of  our  friends  who  are  not  in 
CoUei^e  we  mil  trv  to  tell  how  the  Laboratorv  h)oks  now  and 
what  it  is  expected  to  be  when  it  is  finished. 

The  T^boi'atory  fiices  east  of  north  and  thus  exposes  its  full 
front  to  the  two  principal  apfU'OJiches,  the  one  from  the  Lodge 
and  the  other  from  the  College  to  the  Museum.  It  is  built  of 
bright  red  Poughkeepsie  sand  bi'ick  laid  with  red  mortar. 
The  water  tables,  corners,  and  window  sills  are  of  blue  stone, 
and  the  coi'uices  are  of  hmI  and  bhR*k  bi'ick  laid  alternately. 
No  two  frcmts  of  the  buildin<i:  arc*  alike  and  vet  each  is  very 
l)leiising  in  its  own  way.  The  ornamental  work  about  the 
entrance  and  the  tower  is  to  be  of  tei*ra  cotta  work  in  artistic 
and  appropriate  design.  The  prevailing  impressicm  of  the 
com])osite  style  of  ai'chitecture,  in  which  the  Laboratory  is 
built,  is  Venetian,  though  one  gable  end  dot^s  ivmind  us  of 
Dutch  snugness  and  comfoi-t. 

A  basement,  fii-st  and  second  flooi*s  and  an  attic  make   up 
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the  qnota  of  stories.  The  first  floor  or  liasement  contains  the 
room  fitted  up  for  metallurgy,  cellai's,  iVrc;  the  first  floor  prop- 
er has  the  Dej)artmont  class-room,  the  Pi'ofessor's  office,  phys- 
ical laboratory  and  store  rooms.  Th(»  windows  on  this  floor 
are  arranged  with  close  shutters  so  that  ex|)eriments  in  light 
and  optics  may  be  |)erfoi'med  to  the  best  advantage*.  The 
second  floor  contains  the  chemical  laboratory  fitted  up  with 
desks  and  apparatus  for  the  students,  the  Professor's  laboratory, 
store  rooms,  &c.  The  attic  floor  will  probably  Ix*  Htted  up 
for  practice  in  Photography.  We  hope  to  supplemc^nt  our  a 
priori  knowledge  by  experiment,  after  the  most  api>roved 
scientific  methods,  in  the  near  future,  but  even  now  we  are 
sure  that  the  new^  J^aboratory  is  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy 
forever. 


On  the  15th  of  ()ctol>er  the  Senioi*s  had  a  private  o}x»ning 
of  their  parlor.  From  all  we  have  been  able  to  U»arn,  that 
will  l)e  a  memomble  night  to  the  class  of  '80. 

The  sounds  which  issued  through  the  transom  were  doul)t- 
less  indicative  of  grt^at  rejoicing  within,  but  still  could  not  be 
siiid  to  harmonize  exactlv  with  the  musical  efforts  of  those 
who  were  liolding  a  prayer-meeting  in  the  Lecture  Room. 
Only  such  as  attended  tliat  evimintj:  service  can  realize  the  ef- 
feet  of  the  inappropriate  refrains  which  filled  every  pause. 
Even  the  unex])ected  aj)pearance  of  rc^freshments  did  not 
seem  to  diminish  at  all  the  good  spirits  of  the  company,  and 
until  late  that  night  the  songs  to  the  good  health  of  "the 
committee"  and  impromptus  on  "  the  parlor"  we  heard  float- 
ing down  the  Senior  c<jrridor. 

The  next  evening  a  formal  oi>ening  was  given  to  the  public, 
and  with  many  other  favored  ones,  we  had  a  peep  within.  It 
would  l)e  hanl  to  tell  what  was  the  most  striking  feature ; 
perhaps  it  is  Ixjst  to  say  that  we  saw  no  striking  feature,  but 
onlv  an  harmonious  whole.     The  room  is  certainly  very  dif- 
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ferent  from  any  Senior  parlor  we  have  had  before,  but  differ- 
ence is  generally  one  of  the  committee  woman's  chief  aims. 
The  combination  of  colors  is  new  and  unique — a  happy  ming- 
ling of  peiicock  green  and  deep  maroon.  The  peacock  is  made 
the  prevailing  tint,  while  one  large  easy-chair  and  many  of 
the  smaller  accessories  are  of  the  contrasting  color.  These 
brighten  and  give  greater  effect  to  the  more  neutral  shades. 
The  window  hangings  are  of  a  delicate  olive  tint,  with  broad 
bands  of  maroon  at  top  and  bottom ;  their  heavy  soft  material 
gives  an  air  of  warmth  for  cold  weather,  while  the  delicacy  of 
the  color  rendei's  them  not  unsuited  to  summer. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  effects  is  produced  by  the  hand- 
some dado  and  frieze  which  cover  a  portion  of  that  broad  ex- 
panse of  wall  which  has  so  long  been  a  trial  to  artistically  in- 
clined committees. 

We  have  never  had  so  fine  a  collection  of  pictures  as  has 
been  brought  together  this  year.  The  lover  of  landscapes  finds 
a  large  photograph  from  one  of  Claude's,  and  an  oil  painting 
loaned  by  Professor'  van  Ingen ;  while  even  the  most  fastidi- 
ous can  not  fail  to  be  pleased  by  the  beauty  of  the  figure 
pieces.  There  is  one  fact  noticeable  in  the  hanging  of  these 
pictures.  They  do  not  ap|x?ar  incongruous  and  unrelated, 
and  forced  to  St  into  this  niche  or  that ;  but  each  falls  nature 
ally  into  its  place,  as  if  originally  intended  for  that  jmrticular 
spot.  Ev^ery  member  of  'SO  has  brought  here  her  dearest 
treasure,  so  she  does  not  look  upon  the  room  in  cold  criticism, 
but  feels  she  has  in  it  an  interest  and  share  which  makes  it 
dear  to  her. 

As  a  whole  we  pronounce  the  j)arlor  a  genuine  success,  both 
as  regards  its  ai'tistic  merit,  and  its  adaptability  to  Senior  ea.se. 
Miss  Aldrich  and  her  co-workers  are  to  be  congratulated  for 
the  manner  in  which  they  have  pi'csei'ved  the  unity  of  their 
plan ;  for  where  the  ornaments  come  fi'om  so  many  different 
sources,  the  abilitv  of  a  committee  is  shown  lus  well  in  the  of- 
ferings  they  reject,  as  in  those  they  receive. 
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May  '80  spend  many  happy  hours  in  this  room,  and  by  her 
use  of  it,  prove  to  those  who  did  the  t|^ood  work,  that  their 
labor  was  not  in  vain. 


On  the  twenty-fifth  of  October,  the  Sophomores  ♦^ave  their 
party  to  the  Fresliraen.  We  were  curious  concerning  the 
pleasure  in  store  for  us,  but  until  Saturday  afternoon  the  only 
information  that  we  had  obtained  on  the  subject  came  from 
the  doctor,  who  requested  us  to  be  clothed  warmly  and  to  take 
extra  wi'aps.  From  this  we  inferred  that,  for  once,  Society 
Hall  would  not  be  the  sc*ene  of  the  Sophomore  party,  but 
that  we  were  to  be  treated  to  a  ride. 

At  six  o'clock  we  gathered  in  the  parlors,  whence  the 
committee  conducted  us  to  our  carriages.  We  turned  to  the 
south  and  rolled  past  Cedar  Ridge,  but  were  still  in  ignorance 
of  our  destination.  Frequently  the  Sophomores  said  some- 
thing about  "  Ilat  and  Sacque."  This,  at  length,  led  us  to  sus- 
pect that  these  apparently  meaningless  wonls  ought  to  have 
some  special  interest  for  us.  Our  conjectures  proved  true,  for 
in  about  an  hour  we  drove  up  before  a  cheery  and  comforta- 
ble-looking country  hotel,  and  learned  that  we  were  at  New 
Hackensack,  The  entire  front  of  the  house  was  lighttMl  up, 
and  hall  and  parlors  were  thrown  ojxjn  entirely  at  our  disposal. 

As  we  entered  the  parlors,  we  were  each  handed  a  delicate 
pink  and  gray  programme.  A  greeting,  sung  by  the  Sopho- 
more Glee  Club,  was  first  in  order.  This  was  followed  by  a 
waltz,  in  tv'hich  all  joined  heartily.  We  then  received  the 
grateful  invitation  to  supper.  Before  this  was  served.  Miss 
Yamakawa,  as  President  of  the  Sophomore  Class,  made  a 
graceful  and  cordial  speech  of  welcome,  which  was  responded 
to  by  Miss  Raymond,  President  of  the  Freshman  Class. 
After  our  social  and  enjoyable  repast  came  the  fashionable 
'*  Heel  and  Toe,"  upon  which  there  has  been  so  much  practice 
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in  Room  J,  all  the  autumn.  Suddenly  there  burst  from 
one  of  the  parloi's  a  sti'eam  of  music.  Our  hostesses  were 
singing  us  a  pretty  and  appropriate  autumn  song. 

At  last  the  chairman  of  the  committee  reluctantly  told  us 
that  the  carriages  were  ready.  Soon  all  were  in  their  places. 
As  the  driver  turned  the  horses'  heiids  to  the  north,  the  moon 
shone  brightly  upon  our  happy  company.  Many  a  serenade 
did  we  give  to  the*  unresponsive-looking  houses  along  our 
homeward  road.  We  reached  the  College  to  find  that  our  sis- 
ters had  retired  to  their  several  rooms,  and  thither  we  depailexl, 
feeling  truly  grateful  to  the  Sophomores  for  the  delightful 
manner  in  which  they  had  ushered  in  our  collegiate  life. 


'80,  following  an  old  New  England  custom,  dedicated  her 
new  home  with  a  house-warming,  and  invited  'S2.  At  half- 
past  five,  Thursday  evening,  October  sixteenth,  tiie  Seniors  and 
Sophomores  left  the  dining-room  and  went  to  the  Senior  par- 
lor. It  is  hard  to  say  which  pi*e<loniinated  in  the  Sophomore 
mind, — curiosity  or  pleasure.  The  cui-iosity  was  satisfied  by 
the  first  glimpse  of  '8o's  lovely  parlor.  The  pleasure  lasted 
during  the  hour,  which  remained  before  chapel ;  and  in  the  fu- 
ture, '82  will  need  no  reminder  of  that  and  many  other  plciis- 
ant  hours  sj>ent  with  her  friends  of  \s().  Two  years  hence,  she 
will  be  most  glad  if  she  can  welcome  every  member  of  '8(»,  in 
a  parlor  half  as  pretty  and  home-like. 


A  small  party  of  collegiati>  students  attended  the  lieading 
given  in  Poughkeepsie  by  Miss  Jevssie  Ooutlioui,  Oct.  24. 
Miss  Couthoui  has  manv  natui'al  advantam^s  jis  a  reader. 
She  is  gifted  with   a   voice  of   unusual   strength   and   rich- 
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ness,  and  her  manner  is  easj'  and  self-possessed.  Tier 
progi-amme  was  long  and  difficult,  comprising  every  style 
from  tragedy  to  broad  comedy.  The  suc<?ess  with  which 
Miss  Couthoui  rendered  tlie  selections  gave  proof  of  great  ver- 
satility. All  was  well  done.  Her  mimicry  in  the  humorous 
poems  was  very  line,  and  the  audience  did  not  hesitate  to  show 
their  heaity  appreciation.  Yet  we  must  confess  that  several 
of  her  selections  seemed  to  us  in  poor  taste.  Miss  Couthoui 
shows  that  lack — not  discour-iiging  in  a  young  i^nider — a  lack 
of  study.  With  crreat  natural  tjilents,  she  nee<ls  the  most 
careful  and  thorough  ti*ainiiig  to  develop  the  possibilities  of 
of  her  genius. 


Chapter  Beta  opened  the  8(?ason  with  unusual  brilliancy  in 
her  Hall  Meeting  on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  Nov.  8.  The 
programme  consisted  of  a  criticpie  by  Miss  Withev  ;  open*tta — 
"'The  Flaunted  Mill";  music— Miss  Fridenberg ;  farce— ^'Wood- 
cock's Little  Game."  Miss  Withey's  criticjue  was  written  in 
pleasant  rhyme,  but  wa^s  men^ly  a  programme  of  Beta's  previ- 
ous meeting.  Miss  Fridenberg  ap[)eared  for  the  first  time  this 
year,  and  we  listened  with  pleasure  to  her  exquisite  music. 
As  we  read  the  names  of  Misses  Van  Kleeck  and  Shove,  as 
actors  in  both  opei*etta  and  farce,  we  settled  ourselves  for  an 
enjoyable  evening.  To  both  belongs  (Mjual  praise — and  our 
heartiest  praise.  In  the  ability  with  which  each  took  two  en- 
tirely different  roles,  was  shown  the  greatest  vei-siitility.  Miss 
Shove's  rendering  of  the  young  girl  wtis  excellent,  but  it  wiis 
as  '"Carvah"'  that  she  showed  her  greatest  talent.  Mrs.  Car- 
ver was  simply  inimitable.  Her  featui'es,  figure,  walk — were 
all  in  harmony  with  the  chanictcM',  and  so  complete  was  the 
representation  that  we  quite  forgot  the  tictor's  pei'sonality. 
No  unfinished  acting  could  be  detected.  Miss  Shove's  success 
was  the  more  to  be  comj)limented,  as  it  was  her  fii'st  api>ear- 
ance  in  a  lady's  role. 
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Miss  Van  Kleeck's  success  was  cumulative.  The  part  of 
Woodcock  was  more  difficult  than  that  of  the  gallant  officer, 
and  equally  well  rendered.  There  is  an  easy  grace  and  natur- 
alness about  Miss  Van  Kleeck's  acting  that  is  truly  charming. 
The  entire  distinctness  of  the  two  representations  Wius  very  no- 
ticeable. For  anyone  less  talented  than  Miss  Van  Kleeck  it 
would  have  been  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  avoid  rejx?ating 
herself  in  those  delicate  touches  of  silent  acting  that  do  so 
much  to  individualize  a  character.  Mr.  Woodcock  walked  and 
spoke  in  an  entirely  different  manner  from  Harry  Shattuck — 
and  his  snobbishness  did  not  fail  for  a  moment. 

In  a  play  of  this  style  the  author  gives  one  feature  and  no 
more ;  there  is  no  development  of  character.  A  crude  actor 
is  in  great  danger  of  making  this  one  trait  unduly  prominent, 
to  the  injury  of  the  whole — only  aiming  to  make  the  greatest 
effect  with  the  least  labor.  Both  Miss  Shove  and  Miss  Van 
Kleeck  had  the  talent  and  good  taste  not  to  overdo  any  part. 
Mrs.  Carver  and  Mr.  Woodcock  were  not  the  embodiments  of 
single  traits,  but  were  carefully  wrought  characters,  finished 
to  the  minutest  detail. 

The  rest  of  the  caste  was  also  well  filled.  Miss  Skinner  as 
Mrs.  Larkings  both  looked  and  acted  her  part  admirably.  She 
was  at  fii'st  a  little  constrained  but  that  she  entirely  overcame 
before  the  scene  when  Mr.  Larkings'  jxirfidy  was  discovei*ed. 

Miss  Foos  as  Mr.  Larkings  and  Miss  Wells  jis  Mr.  Swans- 
down,  did  not  detract  from  th(»  general  excellence  of  the  whole. 
Mr.  Swansdown  was  especially  successful  in  his  pei'sonal  ap 
pearance. 

As  Mrs.  Woodcock  Miss  Dow  sustained  quit(^  a  minor  jmrt, 
but  it  was  well  sustained — and  we  can  sav  the  same  of  the 
other  less  important  characters. 

The  success  is  greater  when  we  know  that  only  two  weeks 
were  given  to  prepai'ation  for  the  play.  Chapter  Beta  and  the 
Society  as  a  whole  may  be  congratulated  on  the  bi*illiant  open- 
ing of  the  "  season." 
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COLLEGE   NOTES. 

Mrs.  De  Saussure  has  l)een  cliosen  to  fill  the  place  of  Assist- 
ant Lady  Principal.  She  is  a  graduate  of  Misses  Bonney  and 
Dillayes'  school  \\\  Philadelphia. 

The  fine  Fall  weather  has  been  improved  by  numerous  ex- 
cursion parties.  By  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Backus  a  number 
of  the  young  ladies  enjoyed  a  delightful  sail  down  the  river 
on  the  "Gipsy."  On  the  same  afternoon  Mi's.  Ray  gave  a 
like  pleasure  to  a  party  on  the  "Bessie."  Another  party 
scaled  the  almost  inaccessible  Beacons. 

Between  dinner  and  chapel  three  evenings  in  the  week,  Mrs. 
Ray  and  the  teachers  receive  the  young  ladies  in  Rome  J. 

Doubl^windows  have  appeai'ed  on  the  north  side  of  the 
College  building. 

Junior  Rhetoric.  Prof.  "  Miss  S.,  why  in  your  analysis  of  a 
man's  character  did  you  include  his  dress  \  Under  what  head 
did  vou  classify  it  ?" 

Miss  S.  (After  mature  deliberation)  "  Well — Environment." 

Halloween  was  celebrated  by  candy -pulls,  phantom-parties 
and  other  harmless  amusements. 

The  Seniors  have  begun  their  sittings  for  class-pictures. 

It  has  been  decided  that  no  art  student  can  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Philathean  Society. 

The  Students', Association  has  voted  to  change  the  design  of 
the  class  pin. 

Gymnastic  classes  are  being  organized. 

A  party  of  students  attended  the  lecture  given  by  Senator 
Blaine  in  Po'keepsie,  Oct.  31. 

Dr.  Mary  Thomson  of  Chicago,  visited  the  College,  Oct.  3. 
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Tlie  Lecture  Coiii*se  in  town  includes,  lei'tui'es  bv  Richard 
Proctor,  Mrs.  Livenuore,  Wendell  Phillips,  tloaquin  Miller  and 
Prof.  Cooley.     Many  of  the  students  will  attend  the  coui'se. 

The  Atlanta,  Ga.,  City  Guards  visited  the  College  recently. 

We  would  suggest  16  the  young  lady  who  has  been  assigned 
the  essay  subject,  "What  is  Beauty?"  that  she  present  her 
photograph.. 

P>eshraan  I^atin  Class.  Student  translating,  "Cuin  aud- 
ssetque  geminos  esse  f ratres," — *'  and  when  he  heard  that  the 
twins  were  brothers." 

The  Seniors  are  having  lectures  in  their  Bible-class  on  nat- 
ural and  revealed  religion.  The  attendance  on  Bible-class  this 
year  has  been  made  voluntary  for  the  Senioi's — but  the  num- 
ber jjresent  is  as  large  as  ever  before. 

The  class  in  mineralogy  have  begun  determinative  analysis 
with  the  blow-pipe. 

•  % 

The  officers  elected  by  '83  are  as  follows :  Miss  Riiymond, 
President ;  Miss  Bernard,  Vice-President ;  Miss  Boyd,  Secre- 
tary ;  Miss  Duell,  Treasurer. 


A   Freshman   recently   translated   '^avitum  7nalian''*  *'the 
jkness 
trouble. 


sickness  of  his  grandfather."     She  must .  have  had  domestic 


Another  Fi'eshman  with  characteristic  irreverence  and  dis- 
regard of  punctuation  recently  startled  the  Bible  class  by  an- 
nouncing that  "  in  the  days  of  old  Moses." 
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PERSONALS. 

'70. 

Married,  Oct.  21,  at  Stamford,  Conn.,  Frances  L.  Hoyt  to 
Schuyler  Merritt. 

'74. 

Miss  Florence  Gushing  sailed  for  Europe,  Nov.  4. 

75. 

Married,  in  Philadelphia,  Oct.  10,  Miss  Lucy  Scllerft  to  Mr. 
George  T.  Barnes^  of  that  city. 


Miss  Sarah  Talcott  is  teaching  in  Atchinson,  K«an. 


Miss  Helen  Marshall  is  Head  assistant  in  the  Na^^ihua  High 
School. 

Miss  E.  E.  Poppleton  visited  College  Nov.  5. 

•"'77. 

•  •  If 

Miss  M.  J.  Spalding  is  teaching  in  Brookline,  Mass. 

» 

Miss  C.  LeB.  Johnson  is  at  Ann  ArlK)r. 

* 

Miss  M.  P.  Root  is  teaching  in  Birmingham,  Conn.  ' 

Mrs.  Mary  Thaw  Thompson  and  Mi's.  Emma  I>ogan  McCoy, 
have  been  appointed  on  the  Board  of  Inspection  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania College  at  Pittsburgh. 

'80. 
Miss  Ada. Fairfield  visited  College,  Nov.  7. 

Miss  A.  H.  Hussey  has  returned  to  College. 

'81. 

Married,  at  Mattoon,  111.,  Oct.  28,  Miss  Helen  S.  H«isbrouck 
to  Mr.  Isaac  B.  Craig. . 
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Miss  Maria  Dame,  neice  of  Prof.  Mitchell,  is  president  of 
the  class  of  '82,  Boston  University. 


DIED. 

In  Troy,  New  York,  Oct.  21,  Marion  Brace,  aged  fifteen 
months,  only  child  of  Kate  Brace  and  Lieut.  W.  W.  Gillpatrick, 
U.  S.  N. 


EXCHANGE  NOTESt 

From  the  pile  of  exchanges  we  select  first  The  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Undergraduate  Journal,  Every  page  betrays  the 
difference  between  it  and  the  typical  American  College 
paper.  There  seems  to  be  little  or  no  attempt  to  publish  it  in 
an  elegant  or  attractive  form.  In  size  and  shape  it  is  cum- 
bersome, its  pages  are  uncut,  and  the  type  fine  and  close.  Yet 
there  is  a  decided  attraction  in  the  eminently  English  heading 
of  the  first  page,  and  the  "registered  at  the  general  oflSce 
as  a  newspaper,"  is  refreshingly  business-like.  We  no- 
tice that  The  Journal  is  not  at  variance  with  most  of 
our  College  papers  in  the  use  of  certain  "idiomatic"  expres- 
sions. Undergraduates  are  "undergrads,"  vacation  is  "vac.," 
and  it  is  hoped  that  certain  measures  may  be  "squashed," 
while  the  Freshmen  are  said  to  have  been  "  sat  on."  One 
unique  feature  of  The  Journal  is  its  publication  of  the  sermons 
preached  in  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  pulpits.  In  "  'Varsity 
Table  Talk,"  local  items  are  cleverly  and  often  keenly  written 
up.  Among  other  notes  is  an  appeal  for  a  good  novel  to  re- 
place "  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,"  which  The  Jmcmal  considers 
"out  of  date,  and  not  much  of  a  picture."    An  air  of  breadth 
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and  solidity  pervades  the  paper,  but  there  is  an  apparent  lack  of 
the  brightness  and  sparkle  which  give  a  charm  to  some  of  our 
best  American  exchanges. 

The  first  number  of  The  Jierkeleyan  kindly  caters  to  *'  the 
morbid  curiosit}''  always  attendant  upon  the  appointment  of  a 
new  board  of  editors,"  and  gives  an  outline  of  its  principles. 
It  takes  high  moral  ground,  and  ex}^cts  *'  to  ptirsue  an  inde- 
pendent course,  neither  refusing  to  bestow  a  just  meed  of 
praise,  nor  shrinking  from  applying  the  stinging  lash  of  criti- 
cism." The  exchange  department  is  well  conducted  and  is 
written  up  with  a  pleasant  ea.se  quite  refreshing,  after  the  la- 
bored and  too  often  unintelligible  sentences  of  '*  Student's  Ro- 
mance," and  the  first  and  second  articles  under  ''  Miscellanv." 
Here  is  an  example  : 

''  Like  phantom  keys  to  indefinite  forces  and  stores,  dancing 
towards  the  chemist,  extending  to  liim  uninterpretable  signs 
of  their  form  and  whereabouts,  and  then  whirling  from  nis 
disappointed  grasp  away  amongst  the  confusion  of  chemical 
changes  and  reactions  ;  only  to  return  at  another  time  when 
he  is  absorbed  in  some  process,  and  tantalize  him  with  tokens 
of  their  presence,  with  glistening  glimpses  of  their  moment, 
only  to  recede  mocking  from  his  <lisappointed  vision." 

It  is  undeniably  stupid  on  our  part,  but  we  are,  as  yet,  una- 
ble to  discover  whai  is  like  "  phantom  keys  ;"  and  what  is  it 
that  is  dancing — the  phantom  keys  or  the  stores  and  forces  ? 
In  either  case  it  is  a  quaint,  prett\"  conceit.  Imagine  the  chem- 
ist standing  bewildered  but  expectant  in  the  midst  of  this 
ghostly  company  of  dancing  keys  (or  stores  and  forces) !  The 
picture  becomes  yet  more  vivid  as  we  observe  that  the  tantali- 
zing dancers  were  indulging  in  a  waltz:  for  were  they  not 
'"  whirling  away  ?"  It  is  these  slight  touches  which  yet  betray 
so  much,  that  indicate  the  true  artist.  That  part  about  the 
**confusion  of  chemical  changes  and  reactions,"  excited  our 
heartiest  sympathy.  The  last  time  we  tested  for  an  '•  un- 
known," we  had  much  the  same  experience. 
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The  Oherlin  Review  of  Oct.  30,  h<as  two  editorials  on  the 
weather  and  one  on  time.  We  would  susrirest  ''  The  Seasons" 
as  a  topic  for  the  next  number. 


'BO 


The  September  numl)er  of  The  HamUt&n  Lit.  came  too  late 
for  criticism  in  our  last  Miscellany,  but  it  is  too  good  to  be 
left  unnoticed.  The  Lit.,  though  at  times  heavy,  always  con- 
tains some  thoughtfully  written  artich^s  with  which  to  reward  . 
its  readers.  The  literary  department  of  the  number  before  us 
is  unusually  goo<l.  The  fionyutce  of  Ijord  Bencmi'^JieW s  Ca- 
reer is  forcibly  written,  and  gives  a  fine  analysis  of  the  English 
statesman's  character.  The  second  article  lat^ks  pei*spicuity, 
though  by  those  who  have  patience  to  discover  the  author's 
meaning,  it  is  well  worth  reading.  The  essay  on  The  Tlujher 
Tjiw  in  Antnent  and  Modern  TM^^rature  is  good,  though  some- 
what overburdened  with  illustrations.  This  fault,  however,  is 
excusable,  as  it  is,  to  a  C(*rtain  extent,  necessitated  by  the  na- 
ture of  the  subject.  The  Lit.  is  one  of  our  most  interesting 
exchanges,  though  it  would  be  improved  by  the  addition  of 
some  lighter  matter.  It  has  rather  too  much  ballast  for  a 
College  magazine. 

The  Harvard  Adoocat',  has  quite  a  lengthy  inlitorial  con- 
cerning the  new  Harvard  paper.     We  clip  the  following : 

"On  the  I5th  of  December  next  will  be  issued  the  first  num- 
ber of  the  Hay^rard  Regiater^  a  new  paper,  devoted  to  the  in- 
terasts  of  the  whole  University.         ^  *  *         It  is 

not  intended  to  conflict  in  any  way  with  existing  College 
journals,  but  will  be  a  record  of  all  noteworthy  occurrences 
connected  in  any  way  with  the  University,  and  will  contain 
departments  devoted  esj)ecially  to  the  Observatojy,  the  Muse- 
ums, the  Libraries,  the  Botanical  Garden,  and  to  each  of  the 
special  Schools.  It  will  be  published  monthly,  each  numlwr 
containing  one  or  more  illustrations  of  new  bilildings,  and  por- 
traits of  distinguished  Harvard  graduates." 

We  anticipate  that  a  new  Harvard  |)aper  will  be  a  valuable 
addition  to  college  journalism,  yet  we  almost  regret  that  it  is 
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not  to  be  more  litei'ary  in  character.  It  seems  strange  tliat 
there  is  no  literary  publication  from  a  college  so  prominent  in 
every  other  department.  Perhaj>s  it  would  take  too  much 
time  from — say  base-ball,  but  might  there  not  be  found  a  litera- 
ry Ernst  or  Tyng,  to  save  fair  Harvard's  name  {  And  wouldn't 
it  be  a  shrewder  financial  move  to  publish  jxjrtraits  of  some  of 
the  fine-looking  undergraduates  i 

The  WUliarrui  Athemieum  is  excellent  throughout.  The 
literary  department,  with  its  entertaining  articles  on  "  Emer- 
son the»Poet"  and  on  *' Gothic  Architecture"  is  particularly 
good.  A  few  cases  of  excessive  newspajwr  reading  ai'e  no- 
ticed. That  disease  has  not  appt»ared  at  Vassar.  Many  stu- 
dents, however,  (would  that  we  could  say  all!)  keep  themselves 
well-informeil  on  current  topics. 

'80  at  Yale  has  considered  the  question  of  abolishing  the 
class-poem.  The  class  has  decided  to  retain  what  they  desig- 
nate as  "this  time-honored  institution."  The  institution  ma}' 
be  honored  by  time,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  honored 
by  the  productions  of  the  (x.*casion. 

The  following  observation  of  the  Courant  may  be  suggestive 
to  seekers  after  essay-subjects  : 

"Give  some  men  no  cause  for  grumbling  and  they  are 
miserable." 

We  would  be  happy  to  excitse  the  Courant  from  wasting  its 
energy  on  the  department  of  puns.  Let  that  Im*  a  specialty 
reserved  for  inferior  news-papei*s,  and  not  infringed  upon  h\  a 
College  publication.  The  only  rec^ommendation  that  a  "  clip- 
ping" needs  for  the  Courant  is  that  it  be  a  play  upon  woi'ds. 

The  Cornell  Era  of  Oct.  contains  an  excellent  essay  on 
"  WiUiam  Pitt,  the  Earl  of  Chatham." 

Tfi£  Review  has  a  department   of   "  Paragi*aphs."     These 
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might  be  called  condensed  essays.  Here  is  a  su^rgestion  for  us. 
We  might  have  a  department  of  Vassar  aphorisms.  The  box 
still  stands  at  the  lecture-room  door,  and  any  observations  of 
wit  or  wisdom  will  be  gladly  receive<l  therein. 

Having  read   several    western  exchanges,  we  find  ourselves 
too  exhausted  for  further  comments. 


CLIPPINGS  FROM  EXCHANGES. 

The  woman's  prize  list  for  next  year,  just  completed  by  the 
Cambridge  (England)  examiners,  shows  that  women  are  not 
only  capable  of  going  creditably  through  a  college  examination, 
but  can  win  high  honors.  Ten  young  women  took  scholar- 
ships, several  being  "distinguished"  in  nearly  every  subject  of 
their  particular  coui'ses  of  study,  and,  in  some  cases,  in  branches 
of  other  courses. — N.  Y,  Tribune. 

Tutor  (dif'tutuig  Greek  Prose  Composition), — "  Tell  me,  slave, 
where  is  thy  horse  i "  Startled  Soph, — "  It — it's  under  my 
chair,  sir ;  I  wasn't  using  it !  " — Actu  Columhiaiui. 

President  Porter's  Human  Intellect  is  for  sale  for  $3.25  ;  so 
say  the  posters. — Courant. 

The  following  are  subjects  assigned  to  the  Senior  Class  at 
Yale  for  Townsend  compositions  and  DeForest  orations :  1 . 
The  Relations  of  Ai't  to  Religion  in  A^ncient  and  Modern 
Times ;  2.  Great  Political  Leadei*s  of  England  and  America ; 
3.  iVltruism  or  True  Self-Sacrifice  ;  4.  Presidential  Elections ; 
5.  Schiller's  Uohhem  and  Charlotte  Bronte's  Jane  Eyre  com- 
pared ;  (>.  Richard  Cobden  ;  7.  The  Rights  of  the  Minority ; 

8.  Human  Happiness  as  Affected  by  the  Progress  of  Learning ; 

9.  English   Poetry    in  the  Periods  of  Queens   Elizabeth  and 
Victoria. 
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The  Woodford  Subjects. — On  Friday,  Oct.  3,  Prof.  Shack- 
ford  gave  the  Seniors  the  subjects  for  the  Woodford  orations. 
They  were  as  follows : 

1st.  Aims  of  actoi*s  and  agents  in  history  and  the  historical 
results. 

2nd.     Daniel  Webster  and  the  Constitution. 

3rd.     The  Greek  city  and  the  New  England  township. 

4th.     Woman  in  the  Grecian  tragic  poets. 

5th.     The  policy  of  aggrandizement  in  Nations. 

6th.     The  best  representatives  of  the  Hellenic  spirit. 

7th.     The  political  issues  of  the  future. 

8th.     Schiller's  ode  to  the  ideal. 

9th.     The  constructive  character  of  our  Age. 

10th.     The  perpetuity  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages. 

11th.    Edmund  Burke  as  a  political  philosopher. 

12th.     The  moral  nature  as  the  source  of  true  oratory. 

13th.  The  peasant  insurrections  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
the  modern  ''  strike." 

14th.     The  imagination  in  science. 

15th.     The  requisites  in  a  work  of  art. — Cornell  Revieio, 

The  German  universities  are  supported  by  the  government 
at  an  expense  of  $2,500,000  per  annum. — Ex, 

The  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  has  established  a  pro- 
fessorship in  architecture.     The  salar}^  is  $3,000  a  year. — Ex. 

Five  ladies  will  take  the  Greek  instruction  provided  in  Cam- 
bridge by  Harvard  professors.  Six  are  to  take  Latin,  1  San- 
scrit, 5  English,  6  German,  84  French,  3  philosophy,  5  political 
economy,  2  history,  2  music,  5  mathematics,  2  physics,  and  3 
botany.  Four  have  taken  the  4  years  and  18  the  special 
courses. — Trtbtme. 

We  are  sorry  not  to  quote  the  whole  of  "  My  Chum's  Port- 
folio "  but  here  is  a  sample. 
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"  Now  here's  something  worth  while  I " 

I've  firmly,  boys,  made  up  my  mind 

That  when  I  many, 
The  girl  I  choose  shall  be  a  kind 

Of  kitchen  fairy. 

A  saint  of  course  in  soul  and  looks, 

(Though  men  are  sinners) 
But  she  must  be  a  saint  who  cooks 

Delicious  dinners ! 

Beauty  and  brains — and  111  not  mind 

SagtL  conversations. 
But  one  thing  Fll  expect  to  find — 

Regular  rations ! 

"I  think  I  must  have  been  hungry,  when  I  wrote  that, 
Max,"  said  Chum  in  a  shame-faced  way. 

"  I  should  think  as  much  !  I've  a  notion  to  write  a  reply. 
How  will  this  do  as  a  sample  ? " 

The  maiden  fair  said  through  her  tears, 

With  these  perfections 
Ste^k-cooking  somewhat  interferes — 

It  spoils  complexions ! 

You  want  an  angel,  do  you  say. 

For  your  housekeeping  ? 
I  fear  wings  would  be  in  the  way 

When  one  was  sweeping  I  &c.  &c. 

—Cornell  Era. 

Senior  German. — Prof. :  "  Mr.  P.,  what  is  the  meaning  of 
einschlafenf^  P.:  "To  sleep,  with  an  idea  of  motion." — 
Yale  Record. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  four  hundred  and  twenty-two 
colleges ;  of  these  twenty  are  in  New  England,  while  the  State 
of  Missouri  has  twenty-three,  and  Pennsylvania  twenty-nine. 
As  to  church  or  other  control,  there  are  twenty-seven  State 
Universities,  and  forty-eight  other  non-sectarian  colleges ; 
while  the  Roman  Catholic  institutions  number  sixty -seven  ;  the 
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Methodists  of  various  kinds,  sixty-five ;  while  many  less  secta- 
rian denominations  have  each  a  few.  Michigan  University  has 
the  largest  total  number  of  students,  amounting  to  1,367 ;  but 
excluding  the  strictly  professional  courses,  Harvard  with  836, 
and  Yale  with  753,  far  exceed  all  others.  One  hundred  and 
eighty-three  institutions  admit  both  sexes,  three  are  exclusively 
for  women  and  the  rest  admit  gentlemen  only. — A.  F,  Nightin- 
gale's "  Miscellaneous  Add^ixdaP 

AT  THE  EEGATTA. 


My  lady  looks  along  the  lake, 
She  laughs  with  lazy  grace ; 
Around  her  feet  the  ripples  break, 
And  mirror  back  her  face. 
**  They're  oflf !  they're  off  I "    Athwart  the  oars 

The  dancing  sunbeams  flash. 
As  fleet  along  the  distant  course 
Our  gallant  oarsmen  dash. 

Whose  colors  doth  my  lady  wear? 

To  whom  would  she  decree, 
By  silken  scarf  on  breast  and  hair, 
The  palm  of  victory  ? 
Fain  would  her  conscious  beauty  speak, 

The  secret  to  disclose, 
Since  full  upon  her  flushing  cheek 
Fair  Harvard's  crimson  glows  ! 

Yet  all  her  wealth  of  rippling  hair, 

That  falls  unheeded  down. 
Might  banish,  from  its  hue,  despair 
Among  the  men  of  Brown. 
And  still  must  linger  many  a  doubt. 

While,  'neath  their  silken  veil, 
Her  laughing  eyes  look  shyly  out, 
And  show  the  blue  of  Yale. 

Ah,  sly  coquette  !    AU  beauty  bears 

FuU  many  a  tale  untrue. 
Se«  !    At  her  milky  throat  she  wears 

The  dashing  white  and  blue  ; 
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And,  as  the  victors  near  the  shore, 

Right  joyous  laugheth  she, 
And  waves  the  winning  colors  for 

Columbia — and  me  !  — Acta  Columbiana. 

COMMENCEMENT. 


The  Senior  blacks  his  boots 

And  elbows  up  his  way, 

Makes  his  little  bow, 

And  says  his  little  say  ; 

Then  he  makes  another. 

And  waits  for  his  bouquet, 

While  the  people  clap  their  hands 

And  the  band  begins  to  play.  — Ex. 

We  have  received  the  following  exchanges : 

Berkeleyan^  Oxford  cfe  CamhAdge  Undergraduate^  Oherliiv 
lieview,  Uomell  lieview^  Acta  Columbiana,  Yale  CourarUj 
Harvard  Advocate,  Brunonian,  Harvard  Lampoon,  B.  U. 
Beacon,  Bates  Student,  Yale  Becord,  Princotoman,  Harvard 
Crimson,  Chronicle,  Lafayette  Col.  Journal,  Dartinoiith,  Roch- 
ester Campus,  Williams  Athenceum,  Woman* s  Journal,  College 
Argues,  College  Herald,  The  Seminary  Guard,  Notre  Dame 
Scholastic,  The  Undergraduate,  The  Targum,  The  Ecordia/ny 
The  Concordiensis,  The  Reporter,  The  Mauisoniensis,  The  Camr- 
pus,  Centre  College  Courant,  The  THpod,  Niagara  Index,  Arch- 
angel College  Index,  Po'keepsie  News,  Dutchess  Farm^er,  Henyon 
Aavanee,  -Arcadia,  Atheneeitm,  Yale  Lit,  Bowdoin  Ortentj. 
Cohimhia  Spectator,  Cornell  Era,  Maryland  Collegian,  Exonian 
Portfolio,  Amherst  Student,  Knox  Student,  Tinnity  Tailety 
Hcmiilton  Lit,  The  Transcript. 


Sditon  from  '80. 
Mtba  Rxtholds,  Annix  P.  Bailkt, 

Jstan  F.  Skith. 


Editors  from  *81. 
Charlottb  C.  Barmuh,      a.  K.  Fitzhuoh. 


Bofilnesa  Editor :  Htla  C.  Abiktbono. 
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THE    EDUCATIONAL    VALUE    OF    SCIENTIFIC    IN- 

VESTIGATION. 


The  world  is  rapidly  growing  to  regtird  scientific  investiga- 
tion as  of  value  from  a  commercial  [x>int  of  view.  The  great 
plea  urged  for  the  endowment  of  reseai'ch,  by  the  State,  is  the 
benefit  which  the  State  would  receive  from  such  r(\search. 

The  world  regards  Perkin  and  Hoffnuinn  as  l)enefactor8  of 
mankind,  reasoning  from  the  wealth  derived  from  the  results 
of  the  discovery  of  aniline  coloi's. 

The  praises  of  the  inventors  of  the  telegraph  and  the  tele- 
phone are  sounded  by  the  press  in  projwrtion  to  the  price  of 
the  shares  of  the  telegi^aphic  or  telephonic  stock. 

Numerous  examples  of  the  monetary  value  of  scientific  in- 
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vestigation  have  led  people  to  l(K)k  upon  results,  as  yet  purely 
scientific,  with  a  more  favorable  eye,  hoping  that  they  too 
will  in  time  put  money  into  somebody's  pocket.  Hence  all 
the  daily  pajH^rs  si)i'etul  the  news  of  Pictet's  success  in  the 
liquefaction  of  oxygen,  and  eagerly  r(?ported  Lockyer's  bold 
question  Jis  to  the  compound  character  of  the  chemical 
elements. 

This  same  unspoken  hope  is,  doubtless,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
increasing  demand  for  scientific  teaching;  for  we  notice  that 
applied  science,  or  those  branches  which  have  the  most  evident 
bearing  on  the  useful  arts,  are  the  most  sought  after. 

Science-teaching  has  been  rapidly  intro<:luced  everywhere, 
into  schools  of  every  grade,  until  there  has  appeared  a  slight 
reaction,  and  wise  educatoi*s  are  beginning  to  question  the 
Avisdom  of  cramming  so  many  facts  into  small  heads.  When 
we  stop  to  consider  the  form  in  which  science  is  taught  in 
many  schools,  we  do  not  wonder  at  the  question.  Young 
j}eople  learn  to  trace  out  the  order,  family,  and  species  of  a 
plant,  and  call  it  Botany.  They  learn  that  air  is  a  mechanical 
mixture  and  water  a  chemical  compound,  and  they  call  this 
Chemistry.  They  go  out  from  school  with  an  idea  that  they 
have  learned  all  that  there  is  to  know  in  tlie  branches  of  sci- 
ence upon  which  they  have  bestowed  their  attention. 

The  mind  is  cranmied  with  facts,  scientific  facts  to  l)e  sui-e, 
but  in  th(?  same  way  and  j>erhaps  under  the  same  teachers  as 
historical  facts  are  crammed.  It  may  well  lie  questioned 
whether  the  substitution  of  one  class  of  facts  for  another  is 
any  real  gain. 

The  true  value  of  science,  tlu*  knowing  for  cei'tainty,  in  con- 
trast to  mer<i  belief  or  blind  acceptance  of  statements,  is  missed 
in  nearly  all  i)()pular  teaching,  and  it  is  to  the  neglected  side 
of  science-learning  that  1  wish  to  call  attention  to-night,  in  the 
hope  that  no  one?  here  may  carelessly  throw  jisidethe  opportii- 
niti(»s  olfere<l  to  lier  while  under  this  roof  to  acquire  some- 
thing of  the  scientific  sj)irit  of  careful,  constant  search  for  truth. 
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Here  I  must  pause  for  a  momeut  to  state  iiiy  use  of  the  term 
scientific  investigation,  lest  any  bewildered  listener  should  say 
with  a  sigh,  "  Ah,  if  1  coul^^have  an  observatory  with  all  its 
appliances,  how  delightful  it  would  be  to  undertake  scientific 
investigation"!  or — '*  If  I  could  have  a  fellowship  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  I  would  gladly  undertake  original  re- 
search.'' Such  work  is  indeed  scientific  investigation  of  the 
highest  kind,  but  it  is  not  the  only  kind  which  is  profitable  to 
the  worker. 

A  distinguished  phj'^sicist  ssiid,  a  few  days  since,  ''The  ten- 
dency is  toward  the  appreciation  of  small  things."'  Any 
object,  however  small  or  common,  nuiy  be  a  subject  of 
scientific  investigation.  It  is  not  the  object  studied,  but  the 
method  pursued,  with  which  we  are  now  concerned.  Scientific 
method  is  the  same  in  essential  i)rinciples,  whether  api)lied  to 
the  discovery  of  a  planet  or  of  a  now  species  of  microscopic 
fungus.  The  same  careful  observation  of  phenomena  under 
definite  and  known  conditions,  is  iis  applicable  to  the  successful 
gTow^th  of  house-plants  «8  to  the  suc<^^ssful  issue  of  a  series  of 
experiments  on  the  velocity  of  light. 

It  is  the  habit  of  mind,  such  as  is  most  readily  acquired  in 
any  true  scientific  investigation,  which  is  of  value  to  the  stu- 
dent— a  habit  of  close  observation  that  allows  nothing  to  go 
by  unnoticed.  Perkin  was  trying  to  make  quinine  artificially 
when  he  made  instead  a  black  tar,  which  a  less  scientific  work- 
er would  have  thrown  away,  but  from  which  he  obtained  Per- 
kin's  purple,  the  fii*st  aniline  color. 

Sir  Humphrey  Davy  saw  a  child  rubbing  two  pieces  of  bon- 
net-cane together,  and  observed  that  a  faint  light  was  emitted. 
This  led  to  inv^estigation,  and  he  found  that  when  struck 
sharply,  sparks  were  produced,  just  a.s  by  the  striking  of  Hint ; 
when  the  outer  skin  was  peeled  off,  no  such  phenomenon  ap- 
peared. The  result  was  the  discovery  of  the  presence  of  silica 
in  the  outer  coating  of  reeds  and  grasses. 

This  habit  of  mind  not  only  leads  the  student  to  observe — 
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and  to  see  with  the  understanding  whatever  occurs — but  it 
calls  for  reasons  and  proved  facts,  and  never  accepts  some* 
body's  say-so.  % 

An  instructive  story  is  told  of  the  first  member  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London.  Their  weekly  meetings  began  in  1645. 
Wallis,  the  mathematician,  tells  us  that  "the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  the  oval  shape  of  Saturn,  the  inequalities  and  selenog- 
raphy of  the  moon,  the  possibility  or  impossibility  of  vacuities 
and  Nature's  abhorrence  thereof,  and  divers  other  things  of 
like  nature,"  were  the  topics  of  their  discussion.  To  this 
body  of  philosophers,  Charles  the  Second  gave  a  charter, 
in  1662,  as  the  "Royal  Society  of  London  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Natural  Knowledge,"  and,  so  the  story  runs,  along 
with  the  charter  a  question  in  this  same  "  Natural  Knowl- 
edge": "Why  is  it  that,  if  a  fish  is  put  into  a  bucket 
already  full  of  water,  the  water  will  not  overflow  ?"  The 
learned  men  met  and  discussed  the  question  with  due 
gravity,  as  became  the  dignity  of  a  question  from  the  King. 
They  reached  no  conclusion.  Again  and  again  they  met  and 
discussed,  coming  no  nearer  to  a  solution.  At  last  some  one, 
it  is  said  the  King  himself,  suggested,  "  Try  it."  The  bucket 
was  brought,  filled  with  water,  a  fish  put  in,  and,  lo !  the  water 
did  overflow. 

We  smile  at  the  unreasoning  superstition  of  the  centuries 
past,  yet  how  far  advanced  are  we  in  reality  (  In  little  things 
of  daily  life  we  are  just  as  unscientific  as  the  people  of  the 
middle  ages  were  in  their  ideas  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  How 
often  one  hears  the  unqualified  statement :  "  House  plants 
will  not  thrive  in  rooms  supplied  with  gas-light  and  furnace 
heat."  The  woman  who  has  made  good  use  of  her  opportuni- 
ties at  College,  and  acquired  a  scientific  habit  of  mind,  will,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  have  also  had  her  love  of  the  beautiful  quick- 
ened ;  and,  as  she  must  inhabit  a  house  with  furnace  and  gas, 
she  will^r*^  put  the  fish  into  the  bucket  of  water — in  short,  she 
will  test  the  statement  bef orie  receiving  it.    And  if  every  woman 
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who  goes  out  from  under  this  roof  carries  with  her  this  spirit 
of  investigation  first,  acquiescence  afterward,  we  shall  soon  see 
a  new  style  of  architecture  arising  in  all  parts  of  the  land,  for 
a  very  little  scientific  investio^ation  will  show  that  gas-liglit 
and  furnace-heat  are,  in  themselves,  no  such  deadly  foes ;  it  is 
the  double  windows,  the  closed  doors,  the  confined  and  used 
up  air  that  tells  upon  plants,  as  well  as  ui)on  people.  With 
plenty  of  fresh  air,  warmed  but  not  hot  and  dry,  plants,  (and 
if  plants,  then  people),  will  thrive  even  in  presence  of  gas  and 
furnace,  as  many  parlors  in  the  College  will  testify. 

Davies  is  quoted  as  saying,  *'  The  basis  of  all  science  is  the 
immutability  of  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  events." 

The  contact  with  naturt?  in  all  her  sternness  and  unfailing 
Jixity  as  well  as  in  her  beauty,  the  sense  of  unvarying  cause 
and  effect  is  one  of  the  greatest  factors  in  true  education, 
which  is  a  drawing  out  from  within  of  the  reserved  forces  of 
the  individual. 

The  education  that  givas  a  love  of  truth,  a  sense  of  law,  and 
an  appreciation  of  onler  and  reaison,  must  be  the  chief  aim  of 
a  nation  like  ours,  whose  very  existence  depends  on  the  uni- 
versality of  these  habits  of  mind  among  the  people. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  our  history,  men  and  women  came  in 
contact  with  nature  in  all  her  fullness  ;  from  a  necessary  de- 
pendence  on  unfailing  laws,  from  a  knowledge  of  the  inevita- 
ble results  of  disobedience  to  the  laws  came  in  large  measure 
the  brave,  courageous  heroes  and  heroines  of  revolutionary 
days. 

Now,  when  life  is  so  largely  crowded  into  towns  and  vil- 
lages, a  large  portion  of  the  young  people  are  carefully  guartl- 
ed  from  contact  with  things.  Where  then  shall  the  town-bred 
youth  acquire  the  spirit  of  seeking  for  truth  iis  for  hid  treas- 
ure, the  love  of  order  and  law,  (the  mainspring  of  true  obedi- 
ence), which  is  the  essential  of  the  good  citizen  i 

If  these  students  cannot  go  to  nature  in  her  fastnesses,  na- 
ture iq  8ome  form  must  be  brought  to  them  thi'ough  science- 
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teaching,  bul  it  must  be  made  to  touch  them,  to  become  a  part 
of  them,  in  order  to  do  the  beneficent  work. 

Investigation,  finding  out  for  one's  self,  is  the  only  methocl 
of  leaving  a  permanent  impression  on  the  student's  mind. 
And,  considering  scientific  research  as  a  means  of  education, 
the  mere  result  of  the  work  is  not  taken  into  account,  it  is  the 
effect  on  the  miiid  of  the  student. 

Many  things  in  the  daily  life  of  a  household  are  just  as  le- 
gitimate, just  as  important  subj(»cts  of  investigation  as  the 
Intra-Mercurial  planet.  Extensive  appai*atus  is  not  needed  for 
all  work.  A  small  tank,  or  even  a  large  globe  of  water,  will 
oft'er  o^round  for  studv  in  the  ofrowth  of  caddis  worms,  the  de- 
velojmient  of  frogs.  A  small  formicary  can  be  isolated  by  a 
pan  of  water ;  the  busy  little  colony  of  ants  will  repay  all  the 
study  given  it.  With  a  pot  or  two  of  plants  and  a  basin  of 
water,  any  one  can  enter  on  a  field  of  investigation  which  will 
be  a  solace  to  weary  hours,  a  stimulus  to  active  thinking,  a 
charm  against  the  inroads  of  old  age. 

Mrs.  R.  H.  Richards,  '7(>. 


•<»• 


OUGHT  OUR  MUSEUMS  AND    ART   GALLERIES    TO 

BE  OPEN  ON  SUNDAY  'i 


The  question  of  the  propei*  observance  of  Sunday  is  one  of 
the  important  ones  of  the  times.  How  far  is  our  departure 
from  the  old  Puritan  observance  of  Sunday  right,  and  to  what 
degree  ought  Sunday  amusements  to  be  tolerated  {  These  are 
questions  that  force  themselves  u{)on  everyone  who  observes 
the  apparent  laxity  of  the  age.  The  change  from  the  old- 
time  observance  of  the  day  Wiis  an  inevitable  one.  The  crowds 
of  foreigners,  coming  yearly  to  this  country,  have  brought 
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many  of  their  customs  with  them,  and  established  their  beer- 
drinking,  pleasure-taking  Sunday  in  their  new  home.  So 
large  an  infusion  of  the  foreign  element  could  not  fail  to  have 
a  wide-spread  influence,  and,  if  not  to  change  entii'ely  the 
character  of  Sunday,  at  least  to  modify  it.  This  influence  has 
prol^ably  been  the  moving  one  among  the  lower  classes,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  a  corresiX)nding  change  has  taken  j)lace  in 
the  more  intelligent  ones. 

It  was  impossible  that  the  Connecticut  blue-laws  should  re- 
main in  force ;  they  were  doomed  to  yield  to  a  more  enlight- 
ened rule,  or  lack  of  rule.  The  stern  Puritans  could  not 
make  laws  for  a  generation  so  mercurial  and  nervous  as  ours. 
The  increased  intelligence  of  the  people  tended  to  make  them 
modify  their  views,  and  acknowledge  that  in  the  j)resc»nt  con- 
dition of  society  the  observance.*  of  Sunday  must  be  changed 
in  order  that  the  day  may  still  serve  the  ])uri)ose  intended 
for  it  in  the  economy  of  nature.  The  Sunday  excui*sions  that 
are  doing  such  noble  work,  are  the  outgi'owth  of  this  senti- 
ment, and  many  of  the  innovations  of  the  day  could  1x3  traced 
to  the  same  source.  It  is  with  only  one  of  these  that  we  have 
to  do — the  oi)ening  of  Museums  and  Ait-galleries  on  Sunday. 

Those  op]X)sed  to  the  [)i'actice  ai'gue  that  it  destroys  the 
sanctity  of  the  Sabbath  ;  but  is  that  a  matter  any  one  can  de- 
cide for  all?  In  a  country  like  this,  where  there  is  no  estab- 
lished  religion,  and  so  no  general  law  l)inding  for  all  in  these 
matters,  every  man  must  be  a  judge  for  himstjlf.  There  can 
be  no  national  or  state  laws  to  decide  the  mattei*.  \Vhat  is 
right  for  one  may  not  be  foi*  another — what  destroys  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  day  for  one  may  seem  harmless  to  his  friend.  No 
one  has  the  right  to  dictate  to  his  etjually  intelligent  ncjighbor. 
Did  all  agree  that  o|)eningthe  museums  destroyed  the  sanctity 
of  Sunday,  it  would  be  sufficient  reason  foi*  closing  them,  l)ut 
so  long  as  it  is  but  the  opinion  of  a  j)art,  can  we  allow  them  to 
settle  the  matter  for  the  whole  ? 

Again  it  is  argued  by  many,  that,  though  the  ofx^ning  of 
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museums  and  art-galleries  might  be  harmless  in  itself,  it  is 
objectionable,  since  it  serves  as  a  precedent  for  other  amuse- 
ments, that  the  theatres  would  soon  be  open  also.  They  ask 
if  there  is  any  more  harm  in  seeing  a  play  of  Shakespeare's 
than  in  looking  at  pictures  and  fossils.  But  is  this  a  necessary 
conclusion?  It  does  not  follow  that  because  museums  are 
open,  theatres  will  be.  In  Louisville,  a  small  museum  connected 
with  the  public  library  was  closed  on  Sunday,  but  the  Ger- 
man opera  reserved  for  that  day  its  most  classical  music ;  in 
Chicago,  both  the  theatres  and  museums  are  kept  open ;  in 
Boston,  the  Art  Museum  is  open,  but  no  theatres.  This  is  a 
matter  regulated  by  city-authorities,  and  they  would  be  justi- 
fiable in  forbidding  the  opening  of  theatres,  even  while  our 
artgalleries  stood  with  wide-open  doors.  Though  there 
might  not  be  harm  in  seeing  a  play  of  Shakespeare's  if  it  could 
be  represented  as  a  sort  of  vision  in  the  clouds,  produced  with- 
out human  agency,  and  carried  on  without  human  help,  the 
actual  representation  requires  the  time  and  labor  of  a  number 
of  people.  We  have  no  right  to  sacrifice  the  only  day  of  rest 
of  the  few  for  the  pleasure  of  the  many,  but  the  opening  of 
museums  is  attended  by  no  such  sacrifice.  And  even  without 
taking  this  into  consideration,  if  the  theatres  were  once  open, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  regulate  the  plays  represented. 
Opening  the  theatres  would  be  opening  them  not  for  the  rep- 
rasentation  of  classical  plays,  but  for  those  of  all  descriptions. 

But  can  we  claim  nothing  more  for  our  collections  of  curios- 
ities and  our  works  of  art  than  the  negative  virtue  of  doing 
no  hai*m?  Can  we  not  say  that  they  exert  a  positive  influence 
for  good  ?  If  we  were  in  the  millenium  and  were  dealing  with 
ideal  and  not  with  real  men,  the  question  would  be  much  simp- 
ler. Then  the  tendency  of  every  one  would  be  toward  good, 
and  employers  might  arrange  it  so  that  those  employed  would 
have  time  both  for  Sunday  rest  and  week-day  recreation.  But 
the  fact  is  that  the  mass  of  working  people  have  no  time  but 
Sunday  for  either.     It  will  not  do  to  blame  them,  to  say  they 
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could  keep  Sunday  for  purely  religious  duties,  for  the  fault  is 
not  with  them  but  with  their  employers.  When  people  are 
engaged  in  a  desperate  struggle  for  daily  bread,  they  will  not 
quarrel  with  those  who  furnish  them  the  means  of  winning  it. 
Among  the  church-going  classes,  visiting  the  museums  need 
not  interfere  with  religious  duties,  while  many  would  be  at- 
tracted for  whom  the  day  is  merely  a  day  for  recreation.  Many 
of  the  latter  class  would  otherwise  frequent  the  lower  class  of 
Sunday  entertainments,  which,  in  spite  of  laws  and  regulations, 
exist  in  most  of  our  cities.  There  is  quite  a  large  proportion 
in  these  working  classes,  also,  who  are  not  church-g(x»rs,  who 
do  not  care  for  the  coarse  amusements  that  delight  othere,  and 
to  these  the  museums  and  art-galleries  offer  a  pleasant  em- 
ployment for  otherwise  empty  hours.  But  the  rigid  Sabbata- 
rian contends  that  even  if  these  classes  of  people  ai'e  atti'acted, 
it  does  them  no  good  to  look  at  pictures  or  glance  at  rocks 
and  birds  and  beetles  of  which  they  know  nothing.  In  that 
very  fact,  that  they  are  ignorant  of  these  things,  lies  one  of 
the  strongest  arguments  for  ojxjning  the  museums  to  them. 
These  are  the  very  things  of  which  they  ought  not  to  be  igno- 
rant, those  it  will  do  them  most  good  to  learn  about.  It  is 
said  that  it  is  dangerous  to  teach  a  man  to  read  and  write  and 
nothing  else.  The  chances  are  that  he  will  not  be  so  good  a 
citizen  as  if  hfi  was  without  that  frjigment  of  educjition.  Are 
not  the  most  dangerous  demagogues  in  our  country  men  whose 
education  enables  them  to  leiirn  facts  hut  does  not  give  them 
the  power  of  judging  about  them  i  The  uneducated  mind 
craves  excitement,  is  on  the  alert  for  the  marvelous  and  the 
sensational.  Teaching  a  man  to  read  and  write  and  educating 
him  no  farther,  you  open  to  him  the  field  of  dime-novel  litera- 
tnre  and  sensational  papers,  and  it  is  a  safe  prediction  that  he 
will  not  be  benefited  by  it.  Tlie  way  to  root  out  this  taste 
for  bad  literature  is,  not  to  declaim  against  it,  but  to  put 
something  better  in  its  place,  and  this,  I  claim,  the  museums 
and  art-galleries  will  aid  in  doing.    If  the  working  classes 
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could  be  interested  in  some  of  the  common  scientific  facts  of 
everyday  life,  taught  to  appreciate  the  "infinite  suggestiveness 
of  common  things,"  a  great  step  would  be  taken  towards 
making  them  better  citizens.  All  of  us,  even  the  most  intelli- 
gent, are  too  liable  to  fall  into  a  rut  and  plod  quietly  along, 
but  for  those  whose  lives  represent  only  the  daily  routine  of 
hard  work,  it  would  be  almost  mental  and  moral  salvation  to 
be  lifted  out  of  it.  And  if  anyone  asks  if  we  can  put  nothing 
better  into  our  Sundays  than  a  few  facts  of  natural  history  or 
the  memory  of  a  picture,  we  answer  that  this  may  be  the  be- 
ginning of  better  things.  Mind,  body,  and  soul  are  so  closely 
related  that  what  benefits  one  must  benefit  the  other.  If  we 
have  succeeded  in  giving  a  better  impulse  to  any  one's  thought, 
have  turned  their  attention  to  some  of  the  attractions  of  na- 
ture, or  have  lifted  them  out  of  their  plodding  life,  have  we 
done  nothing  ?  One  of  our  most  famous  preachers  once  told 
his  congregation  to  stay  at  home  whenever  they  thought  they 
would  be  more  benefited  in  that  way  than  by  listening  to  his 
sermons.  Sunday  is  the  day  which  is  to  prepare  us  for  the 
work  of  the  week.  Some  may  find  the  best  preparation  in 
the  churcli-servic€s,  some  in  home  quiet  and  rest,  others  take 
their  only  op}>ortunity  to  escape  from  the  city  and  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  country  or  the  sea,  while  for  another  class  our 
museums  and  art-galleries  may  hold  inspiration.  However 
widely  the  methods  may  differ,  each  ought  to  be  tolerated,  for 
that  Sunday  best  serves  its  purj^ose  which  fits  us  best  for  .the 
work  of  the  week,  and  makes  better  citizens  and  better  men. 

E.  M.  H.  '82. 


THE  ENGLISH  BALLAD  POETRY  CONSIDERED  AS 

REFLECTING    THE   NATIONAL 
CHARACTERISTICS. 


In  early  times,  native  English  bards  had  furnished  music 
and  story  at  the  feasts  of  kings  and  of  the  hospitable  Saxon 
thanes.    They  had  been  treated  with  the  highest  respect  in 
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England,  as  in  all  the  countries  of  northern  Europe.  King 
Alfred,  relying  on  his  disguise  as  a  minstrel,  dared  to  enter 
the  Danish  camp,  and  easily  gained  admittance  to  the  presence 
of  the  sovereign.  Harold  Harfagre,  a  great  Norwegian  king, 
placed  minstrels  above  all  the  officers  of  his  eouil;.  Another 
Norwegian  monarch  stationed  five  near  him  in  battle,  that 
they  might  be  eye-witnesses  of  the  deeds  which  they  were  to 
celebrate.  But,  after  the  Norman  contjuest  of  England,  the 
trouvere  took  the  place  of  the  Saxon  bard  in  jmlaces  and  the 
halls  of  the  great,  and  the  old-time  favorite  wjis  ranked  by  tlie 
government  with  beggars  and  vagabonds.  Tlie  common  peo- 
ple became  his  only  audience,  and  he  furnished  theij'  sole  en- 
tertainment, so  that  the  ballads  became  a  true  index  of  the 
ideas  and  characteristics  of  the  English  people. 

We  notice,  at  once,  in  reading  them,  their  vigoi-ous,  war- 
like spirit.  How  they  delighted  in  expatiating  ui>oii  the 
strength  and  physical  perfection  of  their  hero  !  He  was  taU 
and  of  splendid  bodily  development.  None  rode  with  more 
grace  and  majesty  than  he.  His  strong  right  arm  was  always 
ready  to  strike  a  blow  for  freedom ;  and  even  against  the 
greatest  numbers,  he  was  sure  to  win  the  victory.  His  |X)wer 
of  endurance  was  so  great  that  he  could  fight  for  many  long 
hours  without  food  or  rest.  He  was  cool,  courageous,  always 
ready  to  fight,  without  fear  of  death,  and  with  that  nobleness 
of  spirit  which  prompted  him  to  l>e  fair  in  contest  and  merciful 
to  ^  conquered  enemy.  He  treated  with  consideration  the 
body  of  a  brave  and  worthy  foe,  but  often  maltreated  that  of 
a  coward  with  as  barbarous  cruelty  as  his  opjKjnent  would 
have  shown  if  he  had  had  the  opix)rtunity.  His  skill  in  the 
use  of  weapons  is  a  theme  for  the  enthusiastic  description  of 
the  bard.  How  skillfully  the  "  mighty  yeoman "  cleft  in 
twain  a  narrow  mark  placed  at  an  incredible  distance !  And 
how  dextrously  the  hero  of  nobler  birth  ])arried  the  thrust  of 
his  adversary,  and  gave  him  a  deadly  wound ! 

Personal  pride  was  a  striking  characteristic  of  this  ballad 
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hero.  It  often  led  him  to  risk  his  life  merely  to  give  an  exhi- 
bition of  his  skill  or  cleverness.  This  spirit,  actuating  each  in- 
dividual, gave  rise  to  that  pride  in  his  clan  and  its  leader,  and 
even  in  his  nation  at  large,  of  which  many  illustrations  may 
be  found  in  the  stirring  ballads  written  on  the  Scottish  border. 

Did  you  ever  behold  more  lofty  indiflferenoe  to  the  strong 
arm  of  secular  law  than  these  ballad  heroes  show  ?  See  Adam 
Bell  and  Clym  of  the  Clough  wring  the  porter's  neck,  shoot 
the  justice  and  sheriff,  and  beat  down  their  enemies  by  the 
score  in  the  rescue  of  William  of  Cloudesley.  The  govern- 
ment was  regarded  by  the  common  people  as  their  enemy,  not 
without  good  reason,  and  anyone  who  was  clever  enough  to 
overreach  its  officials  received  hearty  admiration.  Some  lying, 
even,  was  not  out  of  place,  if  well  done,  as  when  Adam  Bell 
gained  admittance  to  Carlisle  by  telling  the  poi-ter  that  he  had 
a  let^r  from  the  king.  The  people's  sympathy  was  always 
with  outlaws,  and  even  the  best  winked  at  the  stealing  of  the 
king's  venison,  and  often,  when  the  thieves  were  pursued,  hid 
the  offenders  in  their  houses,  and  tried  to  throw  the  sheriffs  oflF 
the  track.  Even  the  king,  who  was  often  represented  as  trav- 
eling in  disguise  through  the  country,  would  sometimes  meet 
with  a  brave  outlaw  and  reward  him  munificently  for  his 
courage  or  clever  answers.  Still  the  outlaws,  who  banded 
themselves  together  for  mutual  protection,  and  chose  the 
bravest  of  their  number  as  their  chief,  yielded  him  implicit 
obedience.  Still  other  proofs  of  the  people's  disregard  of  law 
and  its  consequent  inability  to  prevent  disorder  and  crime,  are 
seen  in  the  frequent  gathering  of  ferocious  mobs,  which  exe- 
cuted summary  justice  by  hanging,  and  the  frequency  of  a 
man's  avenging  his  own  wrongs,  usually  by  stabbing  his  ene- 
my, or  killing  him  in  a  duel. 

In  strong  contrast  to  the  preceding  is  the  power  of  the 
Church  over  the  people.  Even  the  boldest  outlaws  sometimes 
confessed  tlieir  sins  to  the  priest,  and  hardly  one  but  sent  for 
a  priest,  when  he  found  that  he  must  die.    Many  pilgrima^^ 
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were  made,  and  severe  penances  performed ;  and  it  was  quite 
customary  to  give  money  to  the  Church,  botli  during  the 
lifetime  and  by  will.  They  saw  that  the  Church  was  cor- 
rupt, and  sometimes  indulged  in  complaint  against  its  otiicers 
and  administration,  but  they  could  not  rid  themselves  of 
tlie  belief  that  in  the  Church  lay  their  only  hope  of  salvation. 
It  was  a  traditional  rather  than  a  living  faith.  Their  religion 
did  not  prevent  their  committing  many  wrong  deeds,  knowing 
that  they  could  easily  obtain  absolution  at  the  confessional,  or 
buy  pardon  with  money,  or  by  service  against  the  enemies  of 
the  Church.  They  hated  with  their  whole  hearts  all  Mahome- 
tans and  Jews,  and  several  of  the  ballads  give  expression  to 
this  feeling,  as  the  ballad  of  ''The  Jew's  Daughter,"  which, 
though  written  in  Scotland,  expresses  equally  well  the  feelings 
of  the  English.  It  tells  the  story  of  a  Jewish  girl,  who  enticed 
a  little  child  into  her  house  and  cruelly  killed  him.  Another 
example  is  "  G-ernutus,  the  Jew  of  Venice,"  which  gives  the 
ideal  of  a  miserly,  immensely  rich,  blood-thirsty  creature,  half 
terrible  and  half  ridiculous.  They  were  still  superstitious,  and 
had  not  ceased  to  believe  in  mermaids,  ghosts  and  spirits,  evil 
and  good,  which  came  occasionally  from  the  spirit-world  to 
punish  the  wrong  or  help  the  right.  A  noticeable  example  is 
the  "  Utel  boy,"  who  comes  as  a  champion  to  a  lady  in  distress, 
or  exposes  the  guilt  of  those  wanting  in  virtue,  then  disappears 
from  sight,  and  is  never  seen  again. 

Love  was  a  never-failing  subject  of  interest  in  ancient,  as  in 
modem  days ;  but,  alas,  the  love  in  the  ballads,  as  among  the 
people,  was  too  often  dishonorable.  Still  some  of  the  best  true- 
love  songs  in  our  literature  are  among  the  ballads.  Nearly 
all  represent  the  lady  as  high-born,  beautiful,  self-sacrificing, 
"  mild,  kind  and  stable."  The  lover  was  usually  of  lower  rank, 
but  a  brave  and  gentle  knight,  who  gained  her  affections  by 
his  stalwart  form,  beauty,  military  prowess,  and  manly  heart. 
The  lady's  father  was  cruel,  forbade  them  to  speak  together, 
and  often  sternly  sentenced  the  lover  to  exile    or   death. 
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Then  the  lady  eloped  with  him,  or,  like  Sir  Cauline,  he  gained 
her  father's  consent  by  appearing  as  his  champion,  when  no 
one  else  dared,  killing  the  enemy,  and  claiming  his  bride. 
Constancy  seemed  to  be  the  quality  most  admired  in  love,  and 
ladies  who  had  lost  their  lovers,  sometimes,  according  to  the 
ballads,  imposed  upon  themselves  voluntary  penances  for  seven 
years.  They  would  vow  not  to  use  coal  or  candle,  not  to  wear 
shoes  or  gloves,  or  not  to  comb  the  hair  ;  and  they  often  met 
and  conversed  with  their  lover's  spirit.  If  both  died,  they 
were  buried  in  the  chancel,  a  rosebush  sprung  from  one  grave, 
and  a  brier  from  the  other,  these  two  shot  up  until  they 
reached  the  ceiling,  where  they  intertwined,  forming  a  true- 
love  knot. 

The  sameness  observed  in  the  general  outline  of  the  stories, 
whether  of  love  or  war,  is  quite  as  noticeable  in  individual  ex- 
pressions and  incidents.  Not  simply  tears,  but  '*  salt  tears"  fell 
from  their  eyes.  The  unhappy  lover  "  waxt  both  pale  and 
lean."     The  king  blew  his  horn, 

*'And  soon  came  lords,  and  soon  came  knights. 
Fast  ryding  over  the  hills  ;" 

and,  when  Robin  Hood  needed  the  aid  of  his  merry  men,  he 

had  only  to  blow  his  horn,  as  when  he  rescued  a  widow's  three 

sons  from  the  sheriff,  while  they  were  on  the  way  to  execu- 
tion. 

*'  The  first  loud  blast  that  he  did  blow. 

He  blew  both  loud  and  shrill ; 
A  hundred  and  fifty  of  Robin  Hood's  men 

Came  riding  over  the  hiU." 

It  was  always  a  "  little  foot-page  "  who  brought  news  to  a 
lord  of  any  plot  requiring  his  immediate  attention,  and  the 
lord  invariably  promised  him  a  large  reward,  if  his  informa- 
tion proved  correct,  or,  if  otherwise,  threatened  to  hang  him 
on  the  nearest  tree.  If  a  lady  wished  to  kill  some  one,  her 
usual  instrument  was  a  pen-knife,  which  was  hanging  by  her 
side.    The  archer  always 

**  Bent  a  good  bo  we, 
That  was  of  a  trusty  tree." 
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This  sameness  was  partly  to  please  the  people,  who  thought 
no  song  complete  without  several  of  these  time-honored  ex- 
pressions and  incidents.  It  shows  the  nawowness  existing  at 
the  time.  The  wars  and  civil  disorders  rendered  travelling  un- 
safe. Books  were  too  expensive  for  any  but  the  rich.  News 
came  seldom,  and  was  meager  and  unsatisfactory.  Nearly  all 
the  time,  the  people  Avere  shut  in  upon  their  own  resources. 
Once  in  a  lifetime,  perhaps,  there  would  be  a  pageant,  not 
far  off,  in  honor  of  the  king,  or  of  some  great  lord  or 
warrior;  occasionally  there  was  excitement  over  a  battle 
or  skirmish  in  the  vicinity,  or  over  approaching  danger; 
sometimes  a  band  of  outlaws  kept  the  neighborhood  in 
fear ;  but,  usually,  there  was  nothing  to  think  and  talk 
about  but  the  traditions  of  the  region,  and  the  current  gossip 
of  the  town.  Their  idea  of  high  life  was  derived,  chiefly,  from 
the  ballads,  whose  authors,  being  wanderers  from  place  to 
place,  saw  more  of  life  than  they. 

But  there  is  one  noticeable  peculiarity  in  these  quotations. 
They  all  have  reference  to  facts  discernible  by  the  senses.  Mod- 
em poets  do  not  say  of  a  disapi)ointed  lover  that  he  "  waxt 
both  pale  and  lean,"  but  they  give  us  a  description  of  his  state 
of  mind.  Compare  Tennyson's  "  Idyls  of  the  King,"  for  in- 
stance, with  the  ancient  ballads.  In  the  former,  we  find  de- 
scriptions of  character,  and  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  from 
which  actions  resulted,  while,  in  the  latter,  only  facets  are 
given  ;  or,  to  express  the  difference  philosophically,  Tennyson 
is  subjective,  while  the  ballad  poets  w^ere  objective.  These  two 
words  are  the  key  to  all  those  peculiarities  which  we  have  no- 
ticed in  the  ballad  poetry  as  reflecting  characteristics  of  the 
English  people.  The  hero  was  admired  on  account  of  his  fine 
personal  appearance,  bravery  and  skill,  not  for  those  inwaitl 
qualities,  of  which  his  deeds  were  merely  exponents.  Their 
national  pride  was  not  in  the  moral  strength  of  the  country, 
but  in  the  physical  strength  and  warlike  achievements  of  its 
soldiers.     Not  stopping  to  think  of  the  fundamental  import- 
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ance  of  law  to  prevent  injustice  and  disorder,  they  despised  it 
on  account  of  the  restrictions  which  it  placed  upon  their  per- 
sonal freedom.  The  power  of  the  Church  over  them  lay  in  its 
claim  to  a  mysterious  influence  with  Heaven  by  which  it  could 
obtain  salvation  for  its  followers,  provided  they  would  give  it 
the  money  which  it  demanded,  perform  the  penances  which 
it  imposed,  and  observe  all  its  rites  and  ceremonies.  They 
hated  Jews  and  Mahometans,  because  their  form  of  worship 
was  not  what  they  believed  to  be  the  only  true  one  ;  we  feel 
differently,  because  we  recognize  the  fact  that  the  heart  may 
be  right,  whatever  the  external  ordinances  of  religion. 

Their  faults,  as  we  should  regard  them,  were,  then,  the  re- 
sult of  that  objectiveness  which  is  characteristic  of  a  simple 
people ;  while  their  virtues  are  worthy  of  our  highest  admira- 
tion. We  cannot  become  acquainted  with  this  brave,  hardy, 
practical,  noble-hearted  people  by  reading  their  stirring  bal- 
lads, without  feeling  our  hearts  drawn  out  in  love  to  them, 
and  being  proud  to  claim  them  as  our  ancestors.     C.  B.  '81. 


ge  ^tmvavibns  el  ^avibns. 


What  is  it  that  gives  to  running  water  its  power  of  alluring 
us  into  self-forgetfulness  and  of  arousing  our  tendei^est  mem- 
ories ?  Have  we  not  all  felt  a  mysterious  symi)atliy  between 
ourselves  and  some  lively  little  brook  of  our  acquaintance  ? 
How  it  chatters  to  us  in  its  merry  tongue,  until  we,  too,  be- 
come communicative  and  impart  to  it  our  inmost  thoughts. 
But  when  we  discover  that  it  is  only  laughing  at  us,  we  grow 
skeptical,  and  vow  never  to  trust  in  such  fickle  spirits  again. 

Now,  I  will  not  speak  to  you  of  the  noisy  little  friend  of  this 
description,  whom  we  all  know  so  well,  but  will  convey  you  to 
a  quiet,  restful  little  nook,  where  I  have  often  beguiled  the 
long  summer  day.  It  is  away  uj)  in  the  Blue  Ridge,  three 
miles  from  the  dusty  stage-route,  and  as  many  from  human 
habitations.  We  approach  it  by  means  of  a  narrow,  winding 
path,  thickly  strewn  with  soft  pine  needles,  and  obstructed  at 
intervals  by  immense  tree-trunks,  overthrown  in  the  winter 
gales,  while  flowers  and  vines  luxuriate  along  its  borders. 
Now  and  then  we  can  hear  the  murmurs  of  the  merry  little 
trout-stream,  but  do  not  gain  a  glimpse  of  it,  until,  as  the  path 
winds  gently  downwards,  it  leads  to  a  broad  rock  at  the  wa- 
ter's edge.  Coming  from  the  gloom  of  tht^  forest,  we  are  at 
first  dazzled  by  the  gleam  of  the  sunlight  upon  the  watei's,  but 
soon  discover  that  we  are  beneath  a  dashing  fall.  To  the 
right  and  left,  rocks  are  recklessly  piled  up  over  each  other, 
rL<^ing  higher  and  higher,  until  their  summits  almost  meet 
in  the  clouds  above.     Directly  in  front  of  us,  the  mountain 
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stream  plunges  through  an  almost  round  aperture,  which 
has  been  hollowed  out  by  the  action  of  the  water.  Fully 
thirty  feet  it  gleams  and  glistens,  and  while  we  are  admiring 
its  graceful  leap,  we  can  also  gaze  at  the  picturesque  old  moun- 
taineer,  who,  planted  firmly  on  a  rock,  angles  so  skillfully  for 
the  haitly  fish  which  have  survived  their  descent.  But  we're 
merely  losing  time  in  standing  idly  here  while  our  real  desti> 
nation  is  still  before  us.  Yes  !  though  the  rocks  on  either  side 
look  appalling  in  their  steepness,  Nature  has  hewn  rough  steps 
for  our  accommodation.  Come, — if  you  can  keep  a  cool  head. 
Balance  yourself  carefully ;  place  your  feet  firmly,  and  don't 
allow  the  rushing  water  to  make  you  dizzy,  or  the  slippery 
rocks  to  frighten  you.  Ah ! .  here  we  are.  Now  I  will  reward 
you  for  your  perseverance.  As  we  stand  here,  on  the  huge 
rock  over  the  middle  of  which  the  water  pours  unceasingly,  the 
view  of  the  falls,  the  old  fisherman,  and  the  dark  forest,  is  ad- 
mirable— and — there !  I  knew  that  you  would  be  delighted. 
A  deep,  round  pool,  in  which  the  bubbling  mountain  stream 
rests  before  taking  its  final  leap,  lies  before  you.  Around  its 
sides,  the  rocks,  worn  smooth  by  the  water,  rise  almost 
perpendicularly,  so  that  the  moment  we  turn  our  backs  to  the 
falls,  we  seem  to  be  enclosed  within  a  room,  to  which  the  dis- 
tant sky  forms  the  ceiling.  But  let  us  seat  ourselves  upon 
these  large  stones,  where  we  can  see  at  our  right  the  cascade, 
whence  the  waters  rush  into  this  little  retreat.  If  you  were 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  pool,  you  could  see  another,  another, 
and  another,  for  there  are  thirty  of  them  away  up  among  the 
hills,  within  two  miles  of  the  brook's  length.  But  few  people 
have  seen  them  all  since  the  aboriginal  was  driven  from  these, 
his  native  fastnesses,  for  they  are  in  almost  inaccessible  places. 
Around  us  the  most  delicate  ferns  abound,  while  from  rock  to 
rock,  and  from  trunk  to  trunk.  Nature  has  lavishly  flung  a 
graceful  drapery  of  vines.  Just  over  our  heads  are  thick 
clumps  of  the  mountain  laurel,  and  we  fervently  wish  we  were 
early  enough  in  the  season  to  see  it  in  blossom. 
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This  continual  murmuring  of  the  water,  the  soft  refreshing 
mist  blown  into  our  faces,  and  the  weirdness  of  these  natural 
walls  built  around  us  give  us  an  uncanny  feeling,  as  if  we  had 
only  dreamed  of  the  world  and  all  its  activities.  How  gently 
the  water  laves  these  stones !  and  how  sweet  are  these  blos- 
soms at  our  feet !  I  knew  you  would  soon  grow  imaginative 
and  weave  all  manner  of  fancies  concerning  the  plac43 ;  so  with 
this  gentle,  flowing  sound  in  our  ears,  let  me  tell  you  some- 
thing of  its  history. 

You  are  well  aware  that  in  this  southern  land  of  love  and 
romance  there  are  several  prescribed  outlets  for  the  feelings  of 
disappointed  lovers.  By  one  of  these  outlets,  you  shoot  your 
rival  or  yourself,  the  public  usually  being  indifferent  in  its 
choice  between  the  two ;  one  resort  of  weak-minded  individ- 
uals is  dissipation ;  if  you  are  a  woman  you  may  in  despair 
take  the  veil,  or  marry  another  man ;  but  with  both  sexes  the 
grand  final  act  of  devotion  is  the  fatiil  leaj),  the  so-called 
"  Lover's  leap."  Before  you  lies  the  scene  of  one,  if  not  of 
many  such  denoiiements.  See !  On  the  top  of  that  rock  by 
whose  side  we  have  just  climbed  up  is  a  ledge  which  overlooks 
the  fall  at  a  distance  of  one  hundred  feet.  At  its  base  is  an- 
other pool,  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  deep.  Once  on  a  time  a 
dusky  Indian  maiden  blithely  roamed  these  ancient  groves. 
Her  brilliant  eye,  her  waving  tresses,  her  bold,  free  tread 
made  every  brave  of  her  tribe  long  to  possess  her  as  his  squaw. 
Not  being  gifted  with  the  susceptibility  of  some  of  her  white 
sisters,  she  scorned  them  all.  All,  did  I  say  i  I  should  have 
said,  all  but  one,  on  whom  her  eye  had  looked  with  favor. 
One  morning  she  awoke,  to  find,  alas !  that  like  Miss  Peck- 
sniflTs  Mr.  Moddle,  her  admirer  had  disapiKuired  forever.  For 
her  there  could  be  no  relief  in  the  pursuit  of  a  higher  educa- 
tion, or  in  the  perusal  of  Carlyle's  essays ;  she  could  not  even 
take  the  veil ;  so  she  satisfied  her  despair  by  rushing  distract- 
edly to  the  top  of  that  rock,  and  taking  the  last,  desperate  leiip. 
But  come,  if  we  prose  away  here  in  this  manner,  we  shall  be- 
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come  as  drowsy  as  I  did  one  day,  when  my  friends,  finding  me 
here  in  solitude,  had  to  resort  to  a  severe  dose  of  bantering, 
and  a  thorough  shaking,  to  arouse  me  from  my  dreaminess. 

There  remains  one  more  aspect  of  our  little  retreat  to  dis- 
close to  you  before  bidding  it  farewell.  After  climbing  vigor- 
ously for  half  an  hour,  we  reach  the  top  of  the  rocks  by  a 
round-about  way.  Standing  upon  the  forehead  of  an  immense 
lion's  head,  which  is  roughly  hewn  in  the  rock  opposite  that 
ledge  of  historical  interest,  we  survey  the  splendors  of  a  bril- 
liant Southern  sunset.  At  the  right,  we  can  see  the  cascades 
falling  from  rock  to  rock ;  while  on  the  left  lies  the  broad  ex- 
panse of  a  rich  valley,  along  whose  center  peacefully  flows  the 
broad  river,  of  which  our  little  stream  is  a  tributary.  Up  and 
down  the  quiet  valley  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun  are  gleaming ; 
just  above  us  black  clouds  have  gathered,  which  retain  the 
golden  radiance,  and  as  we  glance  downwards,  we  see  the  dark 
waters  at  our  feet  brilliant  with  the  reflected  glory  of  the 
heavens. 


As  the  time  for  choosing  studies  draws  near  again,  the  old 
perplexing  question  troubles  us.  When  there  is  hardly  a  study 
in  the  course  that  I  would  willingly  omit,  what  three  are  the 
best  for  me  ?  For  those  few  whose  desire  for  a  good  time 
leads  them  to  ask  only,  "  What  are  the  easiest  f'  we  have  little 
sympathy.  If  the  Faculty  thought  it  best  for  all  to  take  the 
same,  we  should  have  no  opportunity  for  choice.  The  diflB 
culty  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  question  is  so  largely  a  personal 
one. 

It  is  helpful  to  have  before  the  mind  a  clear  conception  of 
the  object  of  a  College  education.  The  College  is  not  intended 
as  a  professional,  nor  as  a  finishing  school.  Its  chief  object  is 
to  discipline  the  mind,  in  order  to  prepare  it  for  its  future 
work^  whether  private  or  professional.    Comparatively  little 
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attention  is  given  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  for  its  own 
sake. 

Those  intending  to  study  only  a  little  after  graduation  can 
afford  to  sjiend  less  time  here  upon  disciplinary  studies  than 
those  who  intend  to  lead  a  more  literary  life.  The  ultimate 
end  of  all  training  of  the  mind  is  the  practical  one  of  using  to 
advantage  whatever  may  have  been  acquired,  so  that  nearly  all 
disciplinary  studies  have  some  directl}'  practical  value.  Prac- 
tical studies  would  not  be  worth  the  time,  if  they  were  not  also 
disciplinary ;  for  we  forget  most  of  the  facts  we  have  learned, 
although  we  remember  where  to  find  them  and  how  to  study 
them.  The  practical  part  of  our  education  is,  chiefly,  that 
which  our  disciplined  minds  will  enable  us  to  ac*quire  (from 
observation,  more  than  from  books),  after  leaving  College. 

One  general  suggestion  about  choice  of  studies  may  be  help 
ful.  Every  student  should  take  the  entire  course  in  one  or 
two  departments.  The  chief  resison  for  this  is  the  gain  in 
thoroughness.  If  we  try  to  study  something  in  each  dej)art- 
ment,  we  dissipate  our  energies,  and  are  in  danger  of  becoming 
superficial. 

Our  peculiar  tastes  should  be  considered,  to  some  extent,  in 
our  choice,  for  they  usually  point  to  talents,  which  we  have  no 
right  entirely  to  neglect.  Our  marked  deficiencias,  our  oppor- 
tunities of  continuing  particular  branches  at  home  or  of  re- 
ceiving there  all  necessary  instruction  in  them,  and  many  minor 
points  also  merit  attention.  To  guard  against  crowding  out 
unnecessarily  studies  which  we  wish,  it  is  well  to  plan  the 
whole  course  at  the  time  when  it  first  becomes  elective. 

After  carefully  weighing  all  the  pros  and  cons,  let  us  choose 
the  three  studies  which  seem  best  for  us,  and  then  go  cheer- 
fully to  work  without  worrying  over  those  nec^essarily  omitted. 
To  learn  one  thing  thoroughly,  we  must  be  contentetl  to  re- 
main ignorant  of  much  that  we  should  like  to  know ;  and  the 
quality  of  our  work  is  of  far  greater  importance  than  its  van- 
ety  or  quantity. 
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Like  all  other  great  evils,  intemperance  can  not  be  eradi- 
cated at  once.  It  is,  indeed,  a  question  whether  even  patient, 
untiring  effort  will  avail  finally  in  banishing  it.  But  its  evils, 
now  so  wide-spread  and  constantly  gaining  ground,  ought  to 
be  checked.  When  they  are  on  the  decline,  there  is  a  hope  of 
its  being  uprooted. 

Women  are,  to  a  gre^t  extent,  responsible  for  the  harm  done 
by  intemperance.  Many  who  are  most  responsible  do  not  realize 
their  position,  and  thus  they  discourage  others  who  would  ad- 
vocate the  good  cause.  But  those  who  are  sensible  of  their 
responsibility  show  themselves  the  most  effectual  workers.  Of 
these  and  others  who  were  awakened  to  a  sense  of  duty  in  this 
direction,  were  composed  the  first  temperance  unions.  They 
took  hold  of  the  work  with  a  will,  and  soon  found  a  way. 
Zeal  fired  their  undertaking.  Forming  themselves  into  pray- 
ing bands,  they  visited  even  the  lowest  haunts  of  the  drunkard, 
and  entreated  the  saloon-keepers  to  renounce  forever  their 
evil  traffic.  They  did  not  scruple  to  kneel  in  prayer  in  those 
filthy  places.  One  is  forced  to  admire  the  self-denial  of  these  la- 
dies ;  but  one  does  not  retain  a  feeling  of  esteem  when  he  reads 
of  companies  of  women,  marching  through  the  streets  carry- 
ing banners,  as  some  actually  chose  to  do  to  identify  themselves 
with  the  temperance  cause.  This  movement  was  well  named 
"crusade."  Though  the  comparison  may  seem  to  depreciate 
well-meaning  effort,  the  enterprise  reminded  one  of  the  pil- 
grimage for  which  Peter  the  Hermit  called  to  his  standard  so 
many  fanatics  and  visionaries. 

The  reports  of  the  "crusade"  showed  marvelous  results, 
which  were,  however,  chiefly  confined  to  the  West,  to  small 
towns  and  villages  where  the  state  of  society  is  crude,  and 
where  manv  social  audacities  are  overlooked,  which  would  be 
considered  questionable  in  our  large  citias.  In  the  latter  places 
this  kind  of  work  proved  ineffectual,  except  in  Brooklyn ; 
there  a  band  of  gifted  ladies  effected  what  those  less  attractive 
would  have  failed  to  do.    But  even  here  the  determined  spirit 
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of  opposition  showed  itself.  Many  good  effects  were  counter- 
acted by  indignant  liquor-dealers,  who  re-opened  saloons,  and 
started  new  ones  out  of  a  feeling  of  spite. 

I  would  not  like  wholly  to  condemn  this  movement.  I 
think  much  good  has  come  from  it,  but  the  amount  of  good 
depended  on  the  section  of  country.  In  cities,  the  fact  of  la- 
dies trying  to  deal  with  rough  men  in  saloons  and  bar-rooms, 
often  excited  contempt,  and  although  scorn  did  not  discourage 
the  brave  hearts,  it  injured  the  cause  they  were  aiding.  It 
lessened  the  people's  respect  for  it,  and  drew  away  their  sym- 
pathy. There  is  one  strong  objection  to  all  phases  of  this 
work,  wherever  it  may  be  carried  on — the  fact  that  it  is  too 
emotional.  Emotion  holds  judgment  captive,  and  hurries  one 
along,  often  blindly,  through  any  enterprise  of  which  it  is  the 
leader.  When  the  eifect  has  passed,  a  reaction  ensues.  A 
work  so  guided,  is  apt  to  cut  oflf  the  weeds,  instead  of  digging 
them  up  by  the  roots.  Women  are  especially  a  prey  to  emo- 
tion, and  when  they  are  banded  together,  the  feeling  increases 
in  direct  ratio  to  their  numbers. 

Women  have  made  appeals  to  legislatures  for  the  making 
of  a  law  prohibiting  the  retail  traffic  in  liquor.  If  the  law 
should  be  passed,  and  the  work  end  there,  we  may  well  ques- 
tion whether  the  temperance  cause  would  be  aided.  While 
the  rich  indulge  in  wines,  does  it  not  seem  almost  cruel  to  take 
from  poor  men  what  is,  perhaps,  their  only  solace  and  consola- 
tion after  a  hard  day's  labor  ?  They  cannot  enjoy  refined  pleas- 
ures, and  are  dragged  down  by  miseries  which  drink  can  banish. 
On  a  winter's  day,  perhaps  the  saloon  is  the  warmest  and  most 
comfortable  place  they  know.  Those  who  are  willing  to  resign 
these  enjoyments  should  be  compensated  in  some  way,  and  in  a 
way  which  would  offer  more  attractions  than  the  former. 
Cheap  lunch-rooms,  lodgings  and  reading-rooms  must  be  pro- 
vided. All  this  has  been  done,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  by  women. 
I  have  in  mind,  now,  a  lady  who  used  every  morning  at  seven 
o'clock  to  leave  her  family,  to  remain  until  ten  at  night  at  a 
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"Holly-tree  Inn,"  towards  whose  success  all  her  ambition 
seemed  directed.  Had  not  her  own  boy  of  fourteen  been 
steady-going  and  wise  for  his  years,  she  might  have  had  cause 
to  repent  of  her  neglect  of  home.  Because  women  are  likely 
to  engage  in  public  work  to  the  setting  aside  of  home  duties, 
I  would  strike  it  out  from  the  category  of  ordinary  women's 
work.  Besides,  a  work  of  this  kind  demands  a  business  tact 
and  talent  with  which  few  are  gifted. 

I  believe  that  woman's  work  lies  preeminently  in  exerting 
home  influence  just  as  much  in  regard  to  temperance,  as  in  re- 
gard to  truthfulness  or  reverence.  The  saying  that  "  Charity 
begins  at  home"  is  none  the  less  true  because  hackneyed. 
Many  a  drunkard  has  confessed  that  it  was  the  daily  glass  of 
wine,  at  dinner,  that  sharpened  his  appetite  for  stronger 
drinks.  If  a  mother  knows  w^hat  a  future  she  may  be  prepar- 
ing for  her  sons,  she  certainly  does  very  wrong,  if  she  does  not 
withhold  temptation  from  them.  ''  Prevention  is  better  than 
cure"  are  the  words  of  an  old  proverb.  The  appetite  for 
strong  drink  is  a  physical  craving,  and  should  be  treated  as 
such.  A  sensible  mother  will  refuse  her  childi*en  any  article  of 
food  or  drink  which  may  prove  harmful.  Perhaps  a  mother 
says :  "  I  allow  my  children  to  have  wine  in  moderate  quanti- 
ties, and,  at  the  same  time  I  teach  them  self  control.  I  can 
trust  them.  I  have  no  fear  that  thev  will  ever  be  so  weak  as 
to  become  slaves  to  appetite."  Even  wines  are  not  thus  to  be 
tampered  with  ;  all  cannot  take  them  with  impunity.  There 
are  temperaments  for  which  such  a  course  of  training  would  be 
as  well  as  one  of  the  most  rigid  kind ;  but  in  others,  the  taste 
of  strong  drink  arouses  a  terrible  craving,  which  only  those 
who  have  ex}>erienced  it  know.  The  safest  way,  that  of  re- 
moving temptation,  is  the  best.  Not  only  for  the  sake  of  her 
family,  but  for  the  sake  of  her  guests,  it  is  the  best  course  for 
a  woman  to  pui'sue.  Many  a  downward  career  has  begun  at  a 
wedding  or  a  dinner-party  at  which  wine  was  served. 

If,  through  the  influence  of  women,  each  exerting  her  share  m 
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her  home  circle,  the  richer  classes  could.be  induced  to  give  up 
tampering  with  wine,  I  believe  that  rum,  gin  and  whiskey  would 
be  abandoned,  at  least  to  a  great  extent.  A  good  example, 
set  in  this  way,  would  be  apt  to  |jermeate  to  the  lower  strata 
of  a  community.  The  poor  man  reasons,  "  The  rich  man  has 
his  wine  ;  why  cannot  I  have  my  whiskey  ? "  He  does  not  un- 
derstand that  he  may  be  more  inclined  to  intemperance,  and 
that  the  liquor  which  he  can  afford  is  much  more  dangerous 
than  that  which  the  rich  man  cun  buv. 

There  are  many  women  whose  lives  afford  them  little  occu- 
pation  and  much  leisure.  They  ai*e  alive  to  the  evil  worked 
by  intempei*ance,  and  are  anxious  to  alleniate  the  suff'erings  of 
its  victims.  How  shall  they  do  it  i  One  turns  in  sympathy  to 
the  women  of  the  poor  class,  whose  lots  are  cast  in  such  rough, 
thorny  places.  The  thought  comes,  who  could  sooner  reach 
the  hearts  of  drunkards  than  their  wives  and  daughters  ?  Here 
is  an  opportunity  afforded  for  work, — a  work  so  vast,  that 
perhaps  one  shrinks  from  undertaking  it,  but  if  each  woman 
of  leisure  would  do  her  small  portion,  the  good  work  would 
go  on  alone,  aided  by  a  little  encouragement.  The 
degradation  of  poor  women  is  often  due  simply  to  igno- 
rance. If  ladies  would  go  to  them,  even  to  those  in  crowded 
tenement  houses,  and  with  a  manner  inspired  by  real  interest, 
give  them  some  pi*actical  instructions  in  cleanliness,  and  the 
preparing  of  their  foo<l,  how  transformed  would  those  wretched 
dwellings  be.  With  the  change,  their  lives  would  enter  up- 
on a  new  epoch.  Husbands  and  brothers  would  be  con- 
scious that  a  certain  attractiveness  had  entered  their  hitherto 
empty  lives,  they  would  not  wish  to  be  backward  in  showing 
ambition  for  leading  better  ones ;  they  must,  at  least,  be 
touched  by  the  effort  put  forth  for  their  comfort.  When  the 
boys  and  girls  of  this  class  become  interested  in  mutual 
improvement,  we  may  expect  to  find  less  misei'v  among 
the  poor.  ''  Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness,-'  and  should  be 
the  step  taken  to  reach  it.     How  could  one  expect  •'  purfe  reli- 
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gion  and  undefiled,"  to  thrive  amid  the  squalor  of  hovek  or 
tenement-houses  ?  Let  women  first  try  to  promote  cleanliness 
among  the  poor ;  afterwards,  let  them  teach  them  of  that 
Power  who  created  them  for  a  purpose,  who  has  promised  to 
be  a  friend  and  a  strong  refuge  for  those  are  tempted. 


%&itovs^  ^nhlt. 


The  expenses  of  Philalethean  day  are  of  necessity  rather 
heavy,  and  we  have  occasionally  heard  students  express  the 
opinion  that  the  number  of  invitations  sent  out  in  the  name  of 
the  College  laid  too  great  a  tax  on  the  society.  The  re- 
mark is  certainly  unjust,  and  must  have  been  made  without 
thought.  This  is  not,  we  believe,  the  feeling  of  any  consider- 
able number  of  students.  Yet  it  is  not  inappropriate  at  this 
time  to  remind  the  students  how  much  the  College  does  for 
Philalethea.  We  can  safely  say  that  no  other,  at  least  of  the 
prominent  colleges,  does  so  much  to  aid  and  encourage  its  lit- 
erary societies.  Not  only  do  all  the  officers  of  the  College  take 
a  warm  interest  in  the  society,  and  give  their  ready  assistance 
in  its  work  ;  but  while  the  literary  societies  of  other  colleges 
must  either  build  or  hire  halls  for  their  meetings,  the  College 
has  provided  a  large  pleasant  hall  for  Philalethea,  has  fitted  it 
up  suitably  for  dramatics  or  other  entertainments — and  the 
whole  is  cared  for  by  the  College  servants.  The  use  of  recita- 
tion rooms  is  given  to  the  society  for  the  regular  weekly  chap- 
ter-meetings. On  Philalethean  day  the  corridors,  chapel,  par-  , 
lors  and  dining-room,  together  with  the  President's  private 
parlors,  all  are  thrown  open  to  the  society  and  its  guests.  Then, 
as  we  well  know,  the  janitor  and  his  efficient  corps  of  hel}xjrs 
are,  on  this  occasion,  at  the  command  of  the  committee,  while 
the  "  dining-room  department "  furnishes  the  chief  standby  of 
those  who  have  charge  of  the  collation.  Certainly  Philalethea 
is  under  great  obligations  to  the  College  not  alone  for  this  ma- 
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terial  help,  but  even  more  for  the  sincere  sympathy  of  faculty 
and  teachers  m  all  her  interests. 


"  History-Lectures."  The  quotation  is  from  that  time-hon- 
ored institution,  the  catalogue.  The  phrase  occurs  twice ;  once 
under  "  Senior  Year,  first  Semester,"  and  once  under  "  Second 
Semester."  The  first  semester  is  nearly  over,  and  still  the 
History-lectures  have  failed  to  make  of  themselves  historical 
facts.  But  there  is  a  report  that  one  of  the  elect ives  for  the 
last  half  of  this  year  is  to  be  History  as  a  half  study — proba- 
bly to  balance  with  Senior  English  Literature.  To  be  sure,  a 
half  study  for  half  a  year  is  a  mere  trifle  in  the. face  of  our 
needs,  yet  it  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction.  From  the  first 
years  of  the  College  there  has  been  a  strong  and  often  repeat- 
ed demand  for  the  introduction  of  History  into  the  course  of 
study.  In  nothing  does  an  Alumna  feel  a  more  deplorable  ig- 
norance. She  can  calculate  an  eclipse,  she  can  test  an  "  un- 
known" and  give  you  its  exact  formula,  she  can  talk  learnedly 
on  Greek  particles,  and  she  can  give  you  her  idea  of  the  pre- 
vailing philosophical  theories ;  but  mention  a  historical  name, 
and  "  O  and  alas  I  she  is  dumb,  dumb,  dumb."  Except  for 
fragmentary  knowledge  gained  in  '' pre-Yassaric  "  times,  and 
possibly  a  few  odd  facts  picked  up  here  and  there  during  her 
four  years'  sojourn  in  College  halls,  her  mind  is  void  of  histori- 
cal rubbish.  Freshman  sisters  are  to  be  free  from  even  that 
glamour  of  knowledge  resultant  on  a  diligent  Prep,  study  of 
Weber's  Outlines,  for  that  friend  of  our  youth  has  been  igno- 
miniously  banished  from  the  catalogue ;  but  the  prospective 
"compensatory  lengthening''  at  the  other  end  of  the  course 
brings  comfort.  Whether  the  new  elective  will  be  a  popular 
one,  time  only  can  prove.  As  far  as  we  can  learn,  '80  intends  to 
avail  herself  quite  generally  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded, 
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although  many  look  dubious  when  they  think  of  the  little  that 
can  be  gained  in  the  short  time  assigned.  Yet  with  good  lec- 
tures, and  a  willingness  on  our  part  to  work,  we  ma\  at  least 
gain  a  foundation  for  future  systematic  reading. 


We  wei'e  sitting  in  the  Library  in  a  vain  attempt  to  *'evolve'' 
concerning  the  ''  Relativity  of  the  a  priori  proofs  of  tlie  beau- 
tiful existtmce  of  Wit/'  and  as  we  helplessly  rolled  our  eyes 
about  for  an  inspiraticn,  they  fell  upon  the  notices  j)osted  on 
every  case,  ''  Please  pi^eserve  tlie  order  of  the  shelf-labels." 
These  proved  suggestive,  not  of  *'  I'elativity,"  but  of  something 
absolute.  Whv,  in  a  well  ordered  communitv,  need  such  no- 
tices  be  seen  ?  It  is  unaccountable,  and  vet  alas !  it  is  too  easilv 
ac<;ounted  for.  The  carelessness  and  thoughtlessness  of  those 
who  ought  not  to  be  guilty#of  such  offenses  are  exactly  the 
cause.  Time  and  again  we  ai'e  publicly  reminded  of  our  obli- 
gations, such  obligations  as  are  by  no  means  imposed  by  Col- 
lege rules  alone,  but  by  the  most  elementary  rules  of  univer- 
sal etiquette.  In  the  particular  instance  of  the  Library  books, 
a  little  care  exercised  by  (»ach  one  would  save  a  great  deal  of 
inconvenience  to  many;  it  is  such  a  trifle  to  put  a  book 
in  its  right  place,  but  the  lack  of  a  little  thoughtfulness 
causes  one  j>erson  great  trouble.  Another  case  of  cai*el(»ssness 
is  in  the  way  we  treat  our  instructions  concerning  the  Infirm- 
ary. Very  often  the  ]M>or  creatures  who  take  refuge  in  the 
Infirmary  are  awaktmed  by  a  knock  like  a  jK)stman's.  Such 
carelessness  is  nothing  short  of  unkindness.  Loud  talking  in 
the  corridor  after  the  last  bell  is  another  lack  of  courtesv,  to 
say  the  least.  All  thestJ  things  and  many  others  have  been 
spoken  of  dozens  of  times,  and  the  suggestions  have  reached 
many,  but  there  is  still  a  lack  of  needful  thoughtfulness. 
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Years  ago  The  Miscellany  had  an  "  Alumna  Department.'' 
It  was  like  Solon's  "  happiest  man."  It  lived  a  prosperous  life 
and  died  gloriously  in  the  full  possession  of  worldly  honor. 
Yet  even  in  its  prime  a  far-seeing  editor  prophesied  approach- 
ing dissolution. 

"  Few  college  publications  have  a  department  for  graduates, 
and  we  believe  that  unless  we  two  hundred  Alumnae  produce 
more  than  at  present, — two  articles  every  three  months — that 
we,  too,  shall  be  obliged  to  retire  from  the  world  of  letters. 
Perhaps  the  graduates  of  '80  or  '90  may  read  in  some  old  num- 
ber of  the  Miscellany  this  notice  of  the  Alumna  editor's  final 
auction  sale : 

Going,  at  the  lowest  retail  prices,  two  unavailable  MSS., — 
one  empty  ink-bottle, — one  two-cent  stamp ! " 

A  few  short  months  and  then  the  end  !  The  two  hundred 
Alumna?  gracefully  made  their  farewell  bow,  and  "  the  world 
of  lettei's  "  was  left  forlorn.  Now  the  undergraduate  editor, 
possessed  with  becoming  awe  for  those  full-fledged  Minervas — 
our  Alumnae,  and  rendered  abjectly  suppliant  by  sad  exj>eri- 
ence,  writes  humble  and  apologetic  notes  craving  "  some  trifle 
for  De  Temp."  ;  or  possibly  with  a  boldness  born  of  necessity, 
she  plants  herself  on  the  Arm  rock  of  ^'  your  loyalty  to  your 
Alma  Mater,"  and  asks  an  article  for  the  Literary  Department. 
If  the  mail-bag  brings  a  kind  but  firm  negative — it  was  not 
unexpected,  and  can  be  endured.  But  with  an  aflirmative,  joy 
reigneth  in  the  sanctum,  and  desire  accomplished  is  sweet  to  the 
much-harrassed  editorial  soul. 

Do  Vassar  Alumnae  guess  the  genuine  interest  with  which 
we  watch  their  doings  ?  When  someone  delivers  a  fine  lecture, 
or  solves  a  great  problem,  we  hear  of  it  and  indulge  in  a  little 
private  glorification,  and  say  our  College  with  complacent  em- 
phasis.  But  we  should  like  to  know  more  of  those  who  have 
no  *' missions  with  capital  M's,"  who  are  quietly  living  lives 
which  take  their  direction  from  impulses  given  here,  for  we  are 
sure  that  the  earnestness  Yassar  develops  cannot  be  lightly 
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dissipated.  Have  not  the  veal's  away  from  College  thrown 
clearer  light  on  many  a  vexed  (juestion  which,  w^e — still  alas  I 
in  medias  res — can  never  settle  ?  O  ye  ^'  undistinguished  grad- 
uates" hear  the  plea  of  your  Alumna  editor  in  days  gone  by, 
ami  gladden  the  heart  of  the  collective  Miscellanv  reader  bv  a 
sj)eedy  contribution ! 

"  Some  there  must  be  who  have  not  gone  forth  to  teach, 
preach,  nor  leech.  Have  they  no  pleasant  stories  to  tell  of 
every-day  life,  of  the  hundred  simple  w^ays  experience  has 
taught  them  to  keep  the  dust  off  the  highly  prized  sheepskins  'i 
We  are  sure  every  one  would  like  to  hear  of  Literary  Clubs, 
scarcelv  less  ambitious  than  Philalethea ;  of  German  readin^rs 
under  the  trees ;  of  housekeeping  adventures,  sewing-classes 
and  Sunday-schools." 


<«► 
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Thaiiksgiving  Day,  with  its  distinctive  social  character,  is 
one  of  the  pleasantest  of  our  annual  holidays.  Then  the  spirit 
moves  us  to  put  on  our  prettiest  dresses  and  sweetest  smiles, 
and  to  try  to  "  be  beautiful.''  Perhaps  the  only  part  of  the  day 
which  the  critic's  pen  can  touch  is  the  evening  entertainment. 
Of  the  rest,  what  could  be  said  more  than  we  '*  ate  and  drank 
and  were  merry  ?"  Knowing  that  the  arrangements  for  the 
evening  had  been  given  into  the  hands  of  '80,  we  were  sure  of 
something  good,  but  we  hardly  exj)ected  so  full  and  varied  a 
programme.  The  orchestra  did  creilit  to  its  leader ;  indeed, 
we  hardly  think  we  would  be  extravagant  in  declaring  the 
comb  music  the  finest  we  ever  heanl.  When  we  saw  the 
names  of  Miss  Bailey  and  Miss  RoUinson  among  the  (Iramati^ 
^ei^HOfux^  we  settled  ourselves  for  a  good  laugh — and  we  got  it. 
Miss  Bailey,  whether  peddling   wares  and   talking  slang  to 
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Phoelix,  recapitulating  her  arguments  for  the  beneiSt  of  the 
uncle,  or  making  love  to  Polly,  the  brightest  of  housemaids, 
was  irresitibly  funny.  Miss  Parry's  acting  was  natural  and 
finished.  Miss  Dean  we  enroll  at  once  among  the  actors  we 
wish  to  see  again.  The  farce  throughout  was  very  laughable, 
and,  as  a  fitting  contrast  to  its  gayety,  the  dark  side  of  human 
life  was  presented  to  us  in  the  sorrows  of  Jacobi.  This  was  a 
tale  of  jealousy  and  blighted  affection,  terminating  in  high 
tragedy.  The  voices  were  pleasant  and  for  the  most  part 
true.  Miss  Rollinson  was  especially  good  as  Jacobi,  and  Miss 
Thurston's  complete  abandon  was  irresitible.  Of  the  acting  in 
both  operetta  and  farce,  we  can  hardly  speak  in  detail,  but 
can  generally  commend  it.  The  actors  were  unusually  perfect 
in  their  parts.  We  did  not  hear  the  prompter  once.  We 
have  seen  Miss  VanKleeck  in  many  roles,  in  the  classic  Shakes- 
perian  drama,  in  operetta,  as  the  inimitable  "  Marmy"  Wood- 
cock, but  never  have  we  enjoyed  her  talent  more  than  in  the 
recitation  which  she  gave  by  request  on  Thanksgiving  night. 
The  selection  was  good — one  of  the  familiar  ballads  that 
touch  all  hearts  by  their  tender  simplicity  and  pathos. 
Miss  YanKleeck  did  full  justice  to  the  subject.  Her  ren- 
dition showed  that  appreciation  of  the  spirit  of  the  poem 
and  all  the  delicate  touches  of  sentiment  and  fancy  which 
only  comes  after  careful  study.  In  the  higher  flights  of 
her  eloquence  she  fairly  carried  the  audience  "'long  with 
her."  Miss  Lyon's  piece  was  hardly  so  well  suited  to  her 
as  one  less  quiet  in  character,  but  she  gave  it  well,  and,  as 
usual,  delighted  her  audience.  Miss  WetzeU's  voice  has  im- 
proved very  much  since  we  heard  her  last  year,  and  her  sing- 
ing was  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  the  evening.  As  the 
last  strains  of  the  orchestra  died  away,  we  left  Society  Hall, 
and  returned  to  the  College  parlors  to  enjoy  the  last  thing 
on  the  programme — the  collation.  After  a  short  season  of 
"fast  and  furious"  dancing  in  Room  J.,  we  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons of  the  inexorable  bell,  taking  away  with  us  a  pleasant 
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memory  of  the  day,  and  heartily  thanking  the  committee  for 
our  enjoyable  evening. 


The  programme  of  the  Union  Pliilalethean  Hall  meeting  of 
Nov.  22,  consisted  of  music  by  Miss  L.  F.  Glenn,  an  introduc- 
tory sketch  by  Miss  Morris  and  "  Our  Mutual  Friend."    Miss 
Glenn's  music  was  enjoyable ;  Miss  Morris  made  the  story  clear 
to  those  who  had  not  heard  it.     We  enjoyed  the  evening,  and 
we  are  very  unwilling  to  pass  any  adverse  critcism,  for  we  are 
well  aware  what  a  task  it  is  for  a  committee  to  make  out  a 
programme.     "  Originality  "  burns  upon  the  brain  of  the  chair- 
man in  letters  of  fire  as  she  tries  to  satisfy  the  tastes  of  critical 
audiences.     Whatever  little  defects  we  may  see  in  a  particular 
piece,  we  can  forget  them  all  when  tvve  remember  that  in  no 
other  community  can  a  society  of  young  ladies  manifest  the 
same  capability  and  ingenuity  in  providing  pleasing  entertain- 
ments.    If  we  were  to  criticize  the  selection  of  "  Our  Mutual 
Friend"   we  should  say   that   it   was  unfortunate.     Few  of 
Dickens's   works  ai*e  successful  when  dramatized,  and   this, 
while   it   was  creditable  as   an    amateur   arrangement,    has 
never  been  recognized  as  a  di*amatic  piece.     The  actors  all  did 
their  best,  the  only  difficulty  was  that  all  were  not  suited  to 
their  parts,  a  difficulty  which  must  often  occur  in  our  selection 
of  casts.     It  was  noticeable  in  the  comments  of  the  audience 
that  those  who  had  never  read  the  book  were  better  pleased 
than  those  who  had  already  formed  their  conceptions  of  the 
characters.     One  of  the  hindrances  to  dramatizing  well-known 
stories,   is   that  the  actor    is  likely   to  present  a  different 
^personation  from  that  already  firmly  fixed  in  the  mind  of  his 
audience ;  the  two  will  clash  and  the  effect  of  the  play  be 
marred.     There  seemed  to  have   been  a  lack  of  thoughtful 
criticism  and  suggestion  at  the  reheai*sals;  this  is  true  not 
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alone  of  this  piece ;  perhaps  the  successful  dramatic  critic  of 
Yassar  is  to  appear  with  the  American  novelist.  While  these 
were  some  general  suggestions,  do  not  think  that  we  have 
grown  so  callous  that  we  wish,  "  with  the  glittering  blade  of 
criticism,"  to  exterminate  "  Our  Mutual  Friend :"  on  the  con- 
trary, he  and  all  the  others  contributed  to  our  enjoyment. 
We  cannot  imagine  a  more  genial  couple  than  Miss  Swan  and 
Miss  Semple  presented  to  us  in  the  persons  of  "  Noddy  "  and 
Mi's.  Boffin.  Every  time  they  appeared  we  felt  better  for  look- 
ing at  them.  The  contrast  between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilfer  was 
very  effective  ;  Miss  Lane  entered  into  her  part  and  carried  us 
with  her.  Miss  Buckland  is  to  be  congratulated  on  her  first  ap- 
jx3arance.  Miss  Cole's  best  acting  was  when  with  her  family, 
and  her  gentle  but  firm  repression  of  her  younger  sister 
amused  us.  But  this  young  sister  seemed  capable  of  sustaining 
herself  as  well  as  her  part.  Long  live  Lavvy  and  George  Samp- 
son !  In  Miss  Preston's  rendering  of  John  Harmon  we  had  an 
unusually  good  portrayal  of  the  character  of  a  true  gentleman 
who  won  our  respect. 

On  the  whole  the  piece  was  entertaining  simply  as  a  play, 
but  we  were  not  made  to  feel  that  it  was  characteristic  of 
Dickens,  as  all  did  not  enter  into  his  conceptions. 


Those  who  attended  Professor  van  Ingen's  lectures  last  year 
were  very  much  interested,  and  felt  that  the  study  of  ancient 
art  with  illustrations  and  a  good  critic  to  point  out  the  charac- 
teristics of  each  school,  is  much  better  than  a  course  of  reading 
b}'  one's  self.  This  year  the  Professor  has  added  many  new 
views  to  the  collection,  with  additional  notes,  and  the  lectures 
will  be  well  worth  hearing  a  second  time.  The  first,  given 
Nov.  25,  was  on  Sculpture,  and  this  will  be  followed  on  al- 
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teroate  Tuesdays  by  the  others  of  the  course,  and  will  amply 
repay  the  students  for  the  tune  which  they  spend  there. 


The  students  of  the  French  department  afforded  us  a  most 
enjoyable  evening  on  November  fifteenth,  l)y  their  excellent 
rendering  of  Les  Femtnes  Savantes.  This  comed}^,  though 
written  during  the  seventeenth  century,  and  aimed  at  the  fol- 
lies of  that  period,  bears  the  stamp  of  Moliere's  imi)erishaljle 
genius.  While  it  is  still  a  bright  and  entertaining  play,  it 
holds  now  an  added  interest  from  its  liistorical  value,  since  it 
gives  so  much  insight  into  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
times.  The  characters  were  without  excei)tion  well  taken,  and 
both  the  fluent  French,  and  the  accent  which  was  uniformly 
good,  show  the  superiority  of  the  Natural  Method  over  the 
old-fashioned  way  of  teaching  French. 

Among  so  many  who  were  excellent,  we  have  space  to  men- 
tion only  a  few.  Miss  Went  worth  as  (Jhnjsals^  and  Miss  IIo{>- 
son  as  JBelisCy  were  perhaps  more  successful  than  the  others,  in 
entering  completely  into  the  spirit  of  the  chamcters  they  rep- 
resented. They  relieved  the  play  from  any  monotony  which 
might  otherwise  have  been  felt  by  an  audience  not  ]X5rfectly 
familiar  with  the  language.  By  their  finished  actmg  they  car- 
ried their  hearers  with  them  and  made  themselves  at  all  times 
intelligible.  Miss  Went  worth  was  especially  to  be  pi'ais(.*d  in 
the  second  act  when  she  was  so  overcome  by  anger  and  indig- 
nation. Miss  Curtiss  as  Clitarulre,  and  Miss  Coolev  as  Ilemn- 
etU^  made  a  charming  pair  of  lovers  and  enlisted  the  symimthy 
and  admiration  of  all.  Miss  Phillips  also  deserves  great  pniise 
for  her  excellent  rendering  of  Tri^sotln,  The  costumes  were 
fine  and  added  much  to  the  scenic  effect.  On  the  whole, 
the  play  was  a  grejit  success,  and  the  heartiest  thanks  are  due 
to  Mademoiselle  Se6,  who  took  upon  herself  the  cares  of  an  en- 
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tire  committee,  and  arranged  everything  so  admirably  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  audience. 


The  consciousness  that  an  entertainment  has  been  successful 
is  often  full  payment  for  the  labor  which  it  has  cost.  The  va- 
rious Philalethean  committees  nmst  have  felt  the  truth  of  this 
while  recovering  from  the  fatigue  caused  by  their  efforts ;  for 
as  it  seems  to  us,  this  was  the  most  successful  entertainment 
of  the  kind  which  has  been  given  here  for  some  years.  The 
decorations  were  made  with  much  taste,  especially  those  of  the 
parlors.  The  evergreens  which  are  usually  employed  to  adorn 
the  corridors  were  missed  by  some,  while  by  othei's  their  ab- 
sence was  thought  an  improvement.  Since  the  students  would 
have  been  obliged  to  wind  them,  we  think  that  the  omission 
was  wise.  The  chapel  exercises  were  exceptionally  good. 
Singing  is  a  pleasant  feature  of  any  entertainment,  and  we 
were  glad  to  see  it  occupy  so  jjrominent  a  place  on  the  pro- 
gramme. The  appearance  of  Mr.  Remmertz  was  hailed  with 
delight  by  all  who  had  heard  him  sing  here  before.  His  repu- 
tation is  too  well  established  for  us  to  venture  to  comment 
much  upon  his  singing  ;  but  the  qualities  in  it  which  impressed 
us  most  forcioly  were  the  strength  and  richness  of  his  voice, 
and  his  seeming  delight  in  the  music  he  sang.  We  always  en- 
joy hearing  Miss  Hartman's  expressive  voice,  and  in  her  ren- 
dering of  "  It  was  a  Dream,"  she  sang  especially  well.  The 
first  of  the  literary  exercises  was  an  address  by  Mrs.  Rich- 
ards, of  the  class  of  '70,  on  the  "Educational  Value  of 
Scientific  Investigation."  She  showed  to  us,  in  an  interest- 
ing and  practical  way,  the  manner  in  which  scientific  re- 
search may  be  made  Avithout  the  aid  of  costly  apparatus. 
The  poetical  talent  of  Miss  Brigham,  of  '76,  was  shown  on 
several  occasions  when  she  was  a  student  here,  and  she  sus- 
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tained  her  previous  reputation  in  the  graceful  poem  of  fancy 
which  she  recited  to  us.  Miss  Weed,  of  '73,  gave  us  an  ad- 
dress on  the  critical  spirit  of  the  times.  Her  essay  was  very 
spicy,  and  its  effect  was  heightened  by  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  delivered.  It  was  especially  well  adapted  to  the  audience 
addressed,  who,  being  here  for  pleasure,  desire  a  bright  and 
animated  entertainment.  After  the  chapel  exercises  came  the 
collation,  promenading  and  dancing,  in  due  order,  with  nothing 
to  mark  them  especially  from  preceding  occasions.  At  ten 
minutes  before  twelve  the  bell  sounded,  warning  us  to  bid  good 
night  to  our  friends ;  and  sliortly  after  twelve  the  parloi's  and 
corridors  were  deserted,  and  silence  again  reigned  over  this 
classic  scene. 
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On  Dec.  8,  was  read  the  first  one  of  the  series  of  essays  pre- 
pared by  the  class  in  Mental  Philosoi)hy. 

President  Caldwell  and  Mrs.  Ray  celebrated  their  birthday 
on  Nov.  13. 

The  second  Sabbath  in  Nov.,  Rev.  Henry  N.  Cobb  addressed 
the  Society  for  Religious  Inquiry. 

Mrs.  Ray  gave  a  breakfast  to  a  small  party  of  students 
Thanksgiving  morning. 

Professor  Backus  and  his  family  are  boarding  in  Poughkeep- 
sie  this  winter. 

The  new  Laboratory  is  nearly  finished  outside ;  but  it  will 
take  some  time  yet  to  complete  the  interior. 

Dr.  Kendrick,  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Chuivh  of  Poughkeepsie, 
preached  in  the  College  Chapel  Nov.  30. 
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Mr.  Robinson  made  Thanksgiving  pleasant  for  his  employees 
by  giving  each  one  a  large  turkey. 

The  students  enjoyed  a  vacation  of  three  days  at  Thanksgiv- 
ing time.    A  large  number  spent  the  time  at  their  homes. 

A  very  comfortable  laboratory  has  been  fitted  up  in  the  Mu- 
seum, for  the  use  of  the  class  in  Mineralogy. 

Vacation  begins  Dec.  19. 

Professor  van  Ingen  has  begun  his  course  of  art  lectures  to 
the  Seniors  and  members  of  his  department.  These  lectures 
are  illustrated  by  a  tine  collection  of  stereopticon  views. 

Scene  —  Corrider  —  Two  maids  sweeping.  First  maid — 
"  Bridget,  is  that  Miss  S.  comin'  to  this  college  ?"  Second  maid 
— "  Faith,  no.  She's  in  a  normal  college  now,  and  I  guess  one 
college  's  enough  for  a  lady." 

The  Senior  parlor  has  been  presented  with  a  pack  of  the  new 
harlequin  playing  cards — published  by  Tiffany.  Mr.  R.  A. 
Wight  is  the  donor,  and  in  a  letter  to  the  secretary  he  gives  a 
history  of  the  cards.  Two  years  ago  an  artist  friend,  taking  an 
ordinary  pack  of  cards,  drew  around  the  spots  these  pictures. 
This  pack  he  presented  to  Mr.  Wight  as  a  Christmas  gift. 
Through  his  friends'  persuasions  the  artist  was  finally  induced 
to  have  them  published,  and  they  are  most  handsomely  gotten 
up  by  Tiffany.  There  has  also  been  placed  in  the  parlor  a 
dainty  little  pamphlet  on  card  etiquette.  It  is  in  Japanese 
style,  and  is  sent  us  by  Mr.  Dreka,  of  Philadelphia — '80's  class 
stationer. 

"Johnny,"  who  was,  until  recently,  employed  as  boat- 
man by  the  College,  has  been  taking  drawing  lessons  of  Prof, 
van  Ingen,  and  has  a  large  crayon  portrait  on  exhibition  in  the 
city.    The  picture  has  been  highly  commended. 
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Dr.  Ritter  has  begun  his  lectures  on  music.  These  lectures 
ai'e  given  in  the  cha|)el  every  week,  on  Tuesday  afternoon. 

The  "T  and  M  Club"  grows  more  mysterious.  There  are 
rumors  of  other  feasts  than  those  of  reason,  and  the  members 
have  all  appeared  with  the  prettiest  of  society  pins.  "  This  is 
a  progressive  age  !" 

Mr.  Alexander  Young,  of  Boston,  lectured  in  the  College 
chapel  Friday  evening,  Dec.  12. 

From  the  notices  of  prominent  text-books  in  the  New  York 

School  Journal,  we  clip  the  following : 

"  Cooley's  Phj'sical  Science  consists  of  Easy  Experiments,  an 
Elementary  and  an  Advanced  Natural  Philosophy  ;  and  an  Ele- 
inentary  and  Advanced  Chemistry.  The  author  is  Prof.  Le- 
Roy  C.  Cooley,  of  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Prof. 
Cooley  is  agmduate  from  Union  College.  During  his  college 
course  be  acquired  quite  a  celebrity  for  success  and  ability  m 
experimental  philosophy  and  chemistn^.  Soon  after  he  left 
college  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  Natural  Science  in  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Albany,  which  position  he  filled  for 
thirteen  years.  In  1874  he  was  elected  professor  of  Natural 
Science  in  Vassar  College.  This  position  he  still  occupies.  Al- 
though his  life  has  been  so  completely  filled  with  teaching  in 
his  chosen  field  of  labor,  he  has  found  time  to  furnish  the  world, 
through  the  scientific  journals,  a  number  of  valuable  and  prac- 
tical papers  on  various  scientific  subjects.  His  class-books 
show  great  excellence  of  methods,  much  skill  in  the  selection 
of  subjects,  and  clearness  and  accuracy  of  statement.  They  are 
deservedly  popular. 

Mr.  John  Burroughs  and  Mr.  Joaquin  Miller  have  visited 
the  College  during  the  past  month. 

A  small  party  of  students,  accomi)anied  by  Mr.  Van  Vliet 
and  Miss  Goodwin,  enjoyed  a  pleasant  trip  to  New  York. 
They  saw  Booth  in  Hamlet. 

The  following  are  the  new  books  which  have  recently  ap- 
peared in  our  library : 
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Words ;  Their  Use  and  Abuse.    By  Prof.  Wm.  Mathews. 

Chaucer's  Parliament  of  Foules.    By  Lounsbury. 

Diary  of  Henry  Crabb  Robinson. 

Translation  of  Ancient  Spanish  Ballads.     By  Lockhart. 

Milton's  Lycidas  (with  notes).    Edited  by  Sprague. 

The  Conflict  of  Studies.    Todhunter. 

Green's  History  of  England. 

The  Brains  and  the  Mind.    By  Caldervvood. 

Dictionary  of  English  Literature.    By  W.  D.  Adams. 

Oratory  and  Orators.    By  Prof.  Wm.  Mathews. 

Elements  of  Geology.     Le  Conte. 

Faith  and  Philosophy.    By  H.  B.  Smith. 

History  of  the  English  Bible.    W.  F.  Moulton. 

History  of  Materialism.     By  Lange. 

Introduction  to  Anglo-Saxon.     By  CariDcnter. 

Lights  and  Shadows  of  Scottish  Life.     By  J.  Wilson. 

Freeman's  Norman  Conquest. 

Hj^giene  of  tlie  Voice.    By  Durant. 

The  Development  of  English  Literature. 

The  Old  English  Period.     By  Brother  Azarius. 

Publications  of  Early  English. 

Field  Ornithology.    By  Cone. 

Ferns  in  their  Homes  and  Uses.     By  J.  Robinson. 

Botanical  Text  Books.     By  A.  Gray. 

Critical  History  of  Free  Thought.     By  A.  S.  Farrar. 

Constitutional  History  of  England,  down  to  the  Deposition 
of  Richard  II.     By  Stubbs. 

Queens  of  England.     By  Agnes  Strickland. 

United  States  Dispensatory. 

Coleridge's  Works. 

Text-book  of  Poetry.     Edited  by  Hudson. 

Life  and  Works  of  St.  Paul.    By  F.  W.  Farrar,  D.  D. 

Sophisms  of  Protection.     Bastiat  Trans.     By  Homce  White. 

Treatise  on  La  Place's  Laws  and  Bissel's  Functions.  Tod- 
hunter. 
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The  following  are  some  of  the  essay  subjects  assigned  to  the 
members  of  the  Mental  Philosophy  class : 

The  Philosophy  of  Names ;  or  Nominalism  and  Bealism. 

The  a  priori  Proof  of  the  Existence  of  God. 

WJ;iat  is  Beauty ;  (and  the  Faculties  which  Apprehend  It.) 

Intuitive  Knowledge  ;  or  the  Idea  of  Cause. 

Can  Physiology  be  the  Basis  of  Psychology  ? 

The  Relations  of  Thought  and  Language. 

Why  Do  We  Laugh  ?  or  Wit  and  Humor. 

The  Eelatfve  Merit  of  Physical  and  Mental  Sciences. 

In  What  Sense  is  the  Imagination  a  Creative  Power;  or 
What  Does  It  Do  in  Poetry  ? 

Originality  as  a  Psychological  Phenomenon. 

Is  the  Ego  a  Cause  or  an  Effect  ? 

Unconscious  Cerebration. 

A  posteriori  Proofs  of  the  Existence  of  God. 

The  Theory  of  the  Latent  Mental  Modifications  and  its  Re- 
lation to  Pessimism. 

The  Relativity  of  Knowledge. 

The  Relation  of  the  Unconscious  Mental  Modifications  to 
Habit. 

The  Functions  of  the  Imagination  in  One's  Education. 

The  Doctrine  of  Design ;  or  Final  Causes. 

Idealism  and  George  Berkely. 

Certitude  and  Its  Grounds. 

Proofs  of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

The  Use  of  Doubt  in  Philosophy. 

Our  Knowledge  of  What  is  Infinite. 

Why  do  we  Forget  and  How  Far  ? 

How  do  I  Know  that  I  am  the  Same  Person  I  was  ten 
Years  Ago  ? 

The  Faculties  of  Men  as  Compared  with  those  of  Animals. 

One  of  the  most  appropriate  ornaments  in  the  parlors  on 
Philalethean  night,  was  a  very  handsome  horse  shoe  of  flowers, 
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having  the  monogram  of  the  society  in  crimson  on  a  ground  of 
white  carnation.s  It  was  presented  to  the  society  by  Miss 
Louise  Cornwell. 

The  number  of  guests  on  Philalethean  night  was  smaller 
than  usual.  * 

Five  Seniors  employed  their  sense  perceptions  for  some  time 
upon  the  Greek  monogram  of  the  Philalethean  society,  and 
afterward  remarked  that  they  would  like  to  see  the  V  C  in 
that  monogram.  It  is  decided  that  they  are  suflFering  from 
long  and  close  study  of  the  many  and  complicated  designs  for 
class  pins. 

The.  Rev.  Mr.  Judson,  of  Orange,  N.  J.,  preached  in  the  Col- 
lege chapel  Dec.  14,  and  addressed  the  Society  for  Keligious 
Inquiry  in  the  evening.  Mr.  Judson's  clear  logic  and  earnest 
eloquence  held  the  close  attention  of  the  audience,  and  the 
large  attendance  at  the  evening  service  showed  the  unusual 
interest  that  had  been  aroused.  The  quick  response  which  such 
strong  Christian  thought  calls  forth  from  the  students,  is  a 
full  refutation  of  the  charge  sometimes  brought  against  Vas- 
sar  that  she  is  worldly  and  skeptical  in  tone. 


PEBSONAL.S. 

'70. 

Miss  Mead  sailed  for  Europe  Nov.  19,  intending  to  spend 
most  of  the  winter  in  Italy. 

Mrs.  R.  H.  Richards,  of  the  School  of  Technology,  Boston, 
addressed  the  Philalethean  Society  on  its  anniversary,  Dec.  5. 
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'72. 

Miss  Ella  S.  HoUister  is  teaching  in  Miss  Nourse's  school,  in 
Cincinnati. 

Miss  S.  O.  Peck  is  Lady  Principal  at  Ferry  Hall,  Lake  For- 
est, 111. 

'73. 

Miss  E.  M.  Weed  addressed  the  Philalethean  Society  on  its 
anniversary,  Dec.  5. 

Married,  in  Rockford,  111.,  Nov.  6,  Miss  Eva  Perry  to  Mr.  P. 
N.  Moore 

Married,  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  3,  Miss  Blanche  Wilder  to 
to  Mr.  Frederic  T.  Bellamy. 

'76. 

Married,  May  20,  '79,  Miss  Ada  B.  Cummings  to  Mr.  Charles 
Comstock. 

Miss  Gouldy  visited  the  College  Dec.  5. 

'76. 

Miss  J.  C.  Price  visited  College  Dec.  5. 

Miss  Z.  W.  Brigham  read  a  iK)em  before  the  Philalethean 
Society  on  its  anniversary,  Dec.  5. 

'77. 

Miss  S.  W.  Bryan  visited  College  Dec.  5. 

Miss  S.  F.  Shei)ard  is  teaching  at  the  Hampton  School  for 
Freedmen. 

'78. 

Miss  M.  J.  Nelson  spent  Thanksgiving  at  the  College. 
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'79. 

Miss  S.  M.  Nichols,  Miss  S.  T.  Blake,  Miss  G.  Palmer,  and 
Miss  Butler,  visited  the  College  Dec.  5. 

'80. 

Miss  M.  R.  Gardner  and  Miss  L.  R.  Pratt  visited  the  College 
Dec.  5. 

Miss  Madge  Healy  has  returned  to  College. 

'81. 

Married,  m  Waterloo,  Iowa,  Dec.  3,  Miss  M.  L.  Leavitt,  '81, 
to  Mr.  Robert  R.  Davidson,  of  Cedar  Rapids. 

Misses  Maud  Allis,  H.  A.  Butler,  S.  T.  Hunt,  A.  Underbill, 
K.  Underwood,  Wardwell  and  Cohn  spent  Philalethean  day 
at  the  College.    Miss  Hendricks  visited  the  College  recently. 

Miss  F.  H.  Pope  is  t^eaching  mathematics  in  the  High  School, 
Binghamton,  N.  T. 


Miss  L.  N.  Clark  and  Mrs.  Lillian  Tappan  Beach,  former 
teachers,  visited  the  College  recently. 


•ii^ 


EXCHANGE  NOTES. 

The  Haa^vard  Advocate  is,  perhaps,  as  much  a  representative 
of  the  College  papers  of  the  day,  as  any  that  comes  to  our 
sanctum.  It  does  not  awe  us  with  a  LITERARY  DEPART- 
MENT, spelled  all  with  large  capitals,  yet  each  number  con- 
tains one  or  two  bright  sketches,  written  in  the  easy,  popular 
style  that  many  a  College  paper  aims  at,  but  few  attain.    The 
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poems  are  almost  invariably  good,  and  are  more  than  mere 
rhyme.  The  Prologue  to  the  Cantabryge  Tales  we  read  with 
especial  pleasure.  The  editorials  are  on  topics  of  practical  in- 
terest, and  are  uniformly  appropriate  and  sensible.  The  Ad- 
vocate is  noticeable  among  College  papers  for  the  unfailing 
courtesy  of  its  tone. 

We  have  received  what  we  take  to  be  a  ''proof  copy"  of  The 
Virginia  University  Magazine,  We  find  fifteen  pencil  cor- 
rections on  the  two  pages  devoted  to  "  exchanges."  As  we 
look  over  the  marred  pages,  we  understand  and  accept  their 
sympathy  with  us  in  the  confusion  brought  to  some  copies  of 
the  October  Miscellany  in  the  binder's  hands.  The  Virginia 
Univernty  Magazine^  true  to  its  Southern  traditions,  has  a 
spice  (I)  of  chivalry  and  romance.  Being  ourselves  of  the 
cooler  Northern  temi)erament,  it  seems  to  us  that  there  might 
be  a  little  less  of  romance,  a  smaller  infusion  of  Poe,  without 
any  loss  of  dignity  oi*  interest. 

The  Yale  Record  gives  a  good  translation  of  "  The  Erl-Ko- 
nig,"  but  it  is  unfortunate  that  its  author  was  shackled  by  the 
necessities  of  "  scanning." 

"  The  Opportunities  of  the  American  Novelist,"  in  the  Octo- 
lx?r  number  of  The  Hamilton  Lit.^  is  exceptionally  good.  We 
read  it  through  with  unflagging  interest.  While  acknowledg- 
ing the  difficulties  which  '*  stand  obstinately  in  the  way,"  the 
writer  urges  that  the  "  advantages  of  the  American  Novelist 
are  more  than  sufficient  to  counter-balance  the  preceding  ob- 
stacles." Among  these  obstacles  are  "the  serious  disadvan- 
tage of  a  new  country  and  its  suiwrlicial  habits,  its  lack  of  a 
remote  past,  its  inferior  art  and  want  of  high  culture,  its  uni- 
versal haste  and  irreverence,  its  prevalent  utilitarianism,  its 
lack  of  the  contrasts  of  rank  and  their  accompanying  eccen- 
tricities." Prominent  among  the  advantages  is  "the  social 
equality  of    all    ranks  and  professions,   the  habitual  inter- 
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mingling  of  all  classes — and  hence  a  more  extensive  acquaint- 
ance with  phases  of  character  than  is  possible  for  an  English 
novelist." 

We  owe  The  Cornell  Era  an  apology  for  "  mixing  him  up 
with  the  'other  fellows'  who  visit  the  sanctum" — or  else  we  owe 
the  "other  fellows"  an  apology,  or — how  is  it  ?  We  give  it  up ! 
We  are  a  little  "mixed"  ourselves !  But  one  thing  is  clear,  we 
need  not  go  outside  the  columns  of  The  Era  for  something 
worthy  of  notice.  We  were  much  interested  in  the  able  edito- 
rial, published  in  the  Thanksgiving  number,  concerning  the 
work  of  the  Social  Science  club.  There  is  a  clear  and  thought- 
ful setting  forth  of  the  object  of  the  club,  and  the  needs  ful- 
filled by  it.  The  plan  seems  almost  ideal,  and  with  such 
co-workers  as  President  White  the  young  gentlemen  must  find 
it  invaluable. 

We  are  glad  to  add  The  Harvard  Echo  to  our  list  of  ex- 
changes. The  Yale  News  says :  "  The  style  of  the  paper  is 
very  much  like  The  N&waP  We  must  beg  leave  to  differ  ma- 
terially with  The  New8^  if  by  "style"  is  meant  anything  else 
than  size  and  form.  The  initial  number  of  The  Echo  says: 
"  Our  aim  will  be  to  present  ncAvs  and  comments  upon  all  sub- 
jects of  college  interest ;  to  represent  every  phase  of  college 
life ;  to  furnish  to  every  student  something  which  will  be  in- 
teresting and  we  hope  often  instructive.  Tolerant  of  all 
opinions  and  tastes,  we  trust  that  our  paper  will  re-echo  what- 
ever is  good,  whatever  is  manly,  whatever  is  elevating  in  the 
sentiments  of  Harvard  College;  at  the  same  time  making 
itself  an  entertaining  and  welcome  daily  visitor." 

One  of  the  most  artistic  character  sketches  it  has  been  our 
pleasure  to  see  in  a  College  magazine,  comes  to  us  in  The  Yale 
Lit  "  A  Queer  Dick  "  is  a  simple  old  man  who  has  a  strange, 
tender  love  for  "  a  lot  o'  dogs,"  with  whom  he  "  takes  com- 
fort."   "They  may  be  offish  to  a  stranger,"  says  the  Queer 
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Dick,  "  but  when  they  do  come  to  know  ye,  and  love  ye,  they 
love  with  all  their  might.  There's  none  o'  the  critical  sperrit 
in  a  dog.  We'i-e  all  bad  enough,  I  s'pose,  an'  men  an'  women, 
the  best  of  'era,  see  things  in  us  they  don't  like,  an'  it  tempers 
their  best  friendship." 

There  are  times  when  the  demand  for  "  College  Notes " 
brings  desolation  to  the  editorial  mind.  We  gaze  with  envy 
on  the  two,  three  or  four  pages  devoted  to  *'  Ixxjals"  by  our 
more  fortunate  exchanges.  Despair  siezes  us.  But  the  last 
number  of  The  Notre  Dame  Sehol<istic  suggests  limitless  possi- 
bilities.    We  quote : 

LOCAL  ITEMS. 

—So! 

—Who? 

—When? 

— Where  ? 

— Apples. 

— Inconstancy. 

— Pie,  Brother. 

— Jake  is  a  poet. 

— HaUo,  "Dick!' 

— Bow-wow-wow ! 

— ^E-nuflf !  e-nuff !  e-nutf !    &c.,  for  about  three  pages. 

The  articles  in  The  Acta  Colximhiana^  on  "  Tnter-CoUcgiate 
Slang,"  by  "Richard  Grant  Black,"  are  most  ingenious  and 
entertaining.  For  the  rest  of  the  paper,  we  exclaimed,  "  How 
hard  soe'er  to  bridle  wit !"  The  Acta  has  overstepped  the 
bounds  that  separate  wit  from  vulgarity.  Certainly  the  mere 
fact  that  the  editors  object  strongly  to  co-education  is  not  suffi- 
cient excuse  for  fogetting  that  they  should  be  gentlemen. 

The  Yale  Record  of  Nov.  26  is  an  unusually  good  number. 
"  The  Grumbler"  expresses  himself  cleverly,  and  the  notice  of 
the  November  Lit.  is  sufficient  to  make  all  exchange  editors 
long  to  emulate  its  originality  and  thoughtfulness. 
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CLIPPINGS  FROM  EXCHANGES. 

President  to  1st  division :  "  If  I  should  be  absent  on  Friday 
morning,"  (subdued  murmur  of  applause)  "there  will  be  some 
one  present  to  hear  the  recitation."  (Universal  groans.) —  Yah 
Becord. 

Ode  to  my  washerwoman :  $2:50. — Ec. 

One  of  the  Seniors  astonished  a  class  mate  by  .inquiring  if 
President  Porter  was  an  atheist. — Bowdoin  Orient 

Red  mittens  are  to  be  worn  univei'sallv  this  winter. —  Yal^ 
Becord. 

Three  thousand  seven  hundred  professors  are  employed  in 
the  colleges  throughout  the  United  States. — Denver  CoUegian. 

Brown  University  has  625  scholarships  of  $1,000,  the  income 
of  which  is  given  to  aid  meritorious  students. — Ex, 

The  editors  regret  to  announce  that  the 

Lit.  Prize  Medal 

For  this  year  was  not  awarded.  The  judges  reported  that 
among  the  com|>eting  essays  there  was  none  of  sufficient  merit 
to  justify  them  in  awarding  the  prize. —  Yale  Lit. 

One  and  one  make  two.  Indignant  Senior  (expatiating  on 
dishonesty  of  washerwomen,)  "Why,  Fve  lost  half  my  clothes 
this  term — (enumerates)  a  shirt,  two  collars  and  one  stocking." 
— Priiicetoiiiaii. 

Brown. — Mr.  Nelson  Slater,  of  Webster,  Mass.,  has  recently 
erected  a  new  dormitory ,in  the  Queen  Anne  style  of  architect- 
ure.— Ex. 

Prof.— {To  first  student)  "  How  is  this  T 
iStud^it — "Don't  know,  sir." 
Prof. — "  Next,  what  do  you  say  of  this  ?" 
Student — "  I  agree  with  the  last  speaker,  sir." — Ex. 
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There  were  forty  young  men  of  H.  U, 
Who  belonged  to  the  abused  '82 ; 

When  the  annuals  came, 

They  were  left  much  the  same 
As  they  were  when  they  entered  H.  U. 

— Harvard  Advocate. 

THINGS  IX)  BE  THAXKFrL  FOB  ( WHKX  WK  GET  THEM.) 

Our  degrees. 
Voluntarv  prayers. 
A  sister  in  the  Annex. 
The  affection  of  Yale. 
Plank  walks  in  the  Yanl. 
A  I'eniittance  fi'oni  home. 
Two  weeks'  recess  at  Christmas. 
Two  kinds  of  puddin<2;  for  dessert. 

Two  whole  days'  vacation  at  Thanksgiving.— ^arw^wrf  Ad- 
T(H'ate. 

Full  numy  a  fresh  with  greatest  cheek  e'er  seen 

The  class  of  '81^  within  its  depths  doth  l)ear  ; 

Full  many  a  dollar  have  they,  bright  and  pure  and  clean, 

Which  neither  the  Ball  Club  nor  the  Boat  Club  nor  the  Junior  Prom. 
Com.  nor  the  Courant  nor  the  Recon}  nor  the  Lit,  nor  the  News  nor  any- 
thing under  heaven,  yet  discovered,  can  from  their  pockets  tear. — Yale 
Courant, 

A  class  of  eighty  young  ladies  at  the  Boston  Latin  School  is 
preparing  for  the  Harvard  Annex. — Jup, 

SCENE  :    MEMORIAL  HALL  AT  LUN'CH  TIME. 

"  Well,  James,  what  kind  of  soup  have  you  this  noon?" 

''  No  kind,  sah." 

''  What : '' 

"  No  kind.     It  hain't  got  no  name,  sah." — Ha/rvard  Advocate, 


We  have  received  the  following  exchanges : 

Bmcdoin  Orient^  Chronv^hj  Tripod^  Lafayette  College  Joiir- 
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ncdj  Daily  JVews^  WiUiams  Athen(mim,  Crimson.  Harvard 
Lampoo7i^  Yale  Courant^  Actu  Colvmbian-a,  Vir,  Univ.  Maga- 
zine, Hesperian  Stifdent^  Cornell  Era.,  University  Quarterly^ 
Oxford  cfc  Cambridge  Undergrade  at^^  Rockford  Seminary  Mag- 
azin^,  The  Mrordian^  Notre  Dame  Scholastic^  Qu^en^s  College 
Journal^  JPrin^etofiian,  University  Courier^  Dutchess  Farmer^ 
Syraoitsam,^  Exonian^  College  Argxis^  University  Herald^  Haver- 
fordia/n^  Wom>an-s  Jonmal^  Amherst  Student^  Darttnouth^  Rich- 
mond College  Messenger^  BerJceUyan^  Yolante^  Denison  Colte- 
gian,  School  of  Mines  Quarterly^  Yal-e  Rpcord^  Harvard  Advo- 
coie^  Madisoniensis^  Reveille.,  The  Studenfs  Jmirnal.,  Rochester 
Campus^  Transcript^  Oherlin  Review.,  Columbia  Spectator^  N. 
Y.  School  Journal^  Boston  Univ.  Beacon,  Nassau  Lit.,  Hnox 
Student,  Vi/ndex,  Kenyan  Advance,  Acadia  At/temeum,  Arch- 
arwel,  Bates  Student,  Lassell  Leaves^  Concordiensi^  Portfolio^ 
Yale  Lit..,  Reporter,  The  Album,,  Targum,  University  i^ress^ 
Maryl<md  Collegian,  Elmira  Sibyl,  Trinity  Tablet,  Hamih<yn 
Lit.,  College  Journal. 
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LEVER'S  NOVELS. 


The  most  superficial  reader  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the 
almost  spasmodic  development  of  certain  branches  of  English 
Literature.  The  drama  flourished  luxuriantly  during  the  six- 
teenth century,  but  now  the  green  bnmch  is  withered  at  the 
top.  Epic  poetry  scarcely  finds  our  altered  climate  congenial, 
and  when  the  critics  of  Queen  Anne's  reign  left  the  world, 
thev  carried  their  mantle  with  them.  In  our  own  time,  the 
novel  has  developed  with  extraordinary  swiftness,  but  it  is  a 
question  with  many  whether  its  decay  has  not  already  com- 
menced. In  less  than  a  century,  three  schools  hav^e  arisen,  of 
which  these  authors  may  stand  forth  as  the  exponents.  Walter 
Scott  represents  the  romantic  school,  whose  aim  is  entertain- 
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ment.  The  plot  is  formed  first,  and  the  characters  are  con- 
ceived to  meet  its  demands.  Therefoi*e  in  the  Waverly  novels 
we  remember  not  characters  but  scenes,  as  in  a  brilliant  picture- 
gallery,  some  painting  will  strike  the  eye  and  imagination 
more  forcibly  than  the  othei*s,  and  will  remain  clear  and  vivid 
in  the  memory,  when  all  the  others  have  faded  into  a  back- 
ground as  dim  and  rich  as  the  fabric  of  an  Indian  shawl. 
Thackeray  wishes  to  give  a  picture  of  mankind  as  a  whole, 
and  though  his  characters  are  important,  they  are  import- 
ant only  as  subserving  this  end.  We  instinctively  feel  that 
his  creations  are  not  individual  but  general.  George  Eiiot«  on 
the  contrary,  groups  all  around  some  central  figure ;  she  aims 
at  the  representation  of  an  individual,  one  set  apart,  and  these 
solitary  forms  stand  out  in  the  memory,  as  the  Sphinx  is  said 
to  do  against  the  shifting  desert  sands.  And  these  studies  of 
individual  character  seem  most  in  accordance  with  the  taste  of 
the  times.  Many  avow  oj)enly  that  for  them  all  the  interest 
of  the  novel  lies  in  its  character-drawing,  and  this  is  the  stand- 
point taken  by  the  critics.  The  critics  are  right,  for  it  is  a 
position  accepted  even  by  those  author's  whose  natural  tastes 
would  have  led  them  in  entirely  ojjposite  directions.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  more  striking  instance  of  such  acceptance  than  is 
afforded  by  the  works  of  Charles  Lever. 

Lever  began  his  literary  career  with  ''  Harry  Lorrequer,"  fol- 
lowed by  "  Charles  O'Malley."  A  most  striking/^haracteristic 
of  these  novels  is  their  raj)id  action.  The  author's  own  eager- 
ness seems  to  hurrv  him  forward  fi'om  incident  to  incident, 
with  contagious  enthusiasm,  the  ra])id  movement  is  communi- 
cated to  the  reader's  mind,  and  he  hurries  on  with  interest 
equal  to  the  author's  own.  Lever  is  at  his  best  in  describing 
active  army-life,  or  hunting  and  i^acing  scenes.  He  shrinks 
fi'om  the  intellectual  arena,  his  descriptions  of  scenery  are  too 
often  mere  catalogues  of  details ;  but  all  the  vividness,  poetry, 
and  brilliancy  of  his  intellect  gathers  around  the  close  finish, 
the  camp-fire  or  the  battle-field.     Into  such  scenes  he  throws 
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himself  with  perfect  abandon,  and  herein  lies  one  of  his  great- 
est charms,  for  the  author  whose  subject  a[)peals  strongly  to 
himself  can  strongly  appeal  to  others.  And  so  Lever  wins 
symj)athy  almost  before  the  reader  is  aware.  Lever  has  that 
hold  upon  the  public  that  humorous  writers  rarely  lack,  but 
his  humor  lies  chiefly  in  situation.  It  has  been  called  too  broad 
in  that  it  oft^n  mistakes  farce  for  comedy,  but  this  criticism 
is  liable  to  occur  to  the  reader's  mind  after  finishing  the  book. 
Lever's  is  a  decidedly  democratic  humor,  appreciable  by  all, 
and  not,  like  Hawthorne's,  so  delicate  that  the  reader  may 
overlook  it,  unless  in  thorough  sympathy  with  the  author. 
Sometimes  it  is  too  obtrusive,  and  its  demands  upon  our  credu- 
lity are  over-strong,  but  it  has  a  genuine  ring,  as  if  the  author 
had  written  down  exactly  what  amused  himself  the  most,  and 
vre  end  by  feeling  something  of  his  own  gusto. 

The  characters  set  forth  in  these  novels  are  not  very  im- 
pressive.  The  hero,  who  of  course  occupies  the  pi'ominent 
position,  is  a  healthy,  high-spirited  animal,  with  a  hearty 
liking  for  field-sports,  and  no  great  leaning  toward  intellectual 
enjoyment.  He  is  an  amusing  creation,  this  hero.  His  frank- 
ness is  almost  past  belief,  and  the  reader  asks  breathlessly  if 
*' Irish  Dragoons"  as  a  chiss  are  iis  ready  to  reveal  the  condi- 
tion in  which  the  close  of  a  convivial  evening ^nds  them,  or 
the  manner  in  w^hich  they  provoke  a  cjuarrei  with  some  inno- 
cent stranger.  He  shows  an  unfortunate  tendency  towards 
keeping  up  three  or  four  serious  flirtations  at  the  sjime  time; 
and  if  the  heroine  in  consequence  treats  him  coldly,  he  inno- 
cently wonders  what  she  means.  Generally,  however,  her 
superb  indifference  to  these  amusements  is  worthy  of  himself. 
But  in  spite  of  all  his  absurdities,  his  sui)erabundance  of  life 
and  spirits  lend  him  some  interest,  while  his  supreme  self-con- 
fidence and  self-assertion  imjKjse  even  upon  the  reader.  As  a 
rule.  Lever  keeps  the  lovely  and  refined  heroine  in  the  back- 
ground, whence  she  plays  the  role  of  guiding  star  to  the  hero. 

Some  of  Lever's  minor  charactei*s  are  very  attractive.     The 
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hero's  comrades,  for  instance,  are  often  high-bred,  soldierlj' 
men,  loyal  to  their  f i*iends  and  generous  to  their  enemies.  But 
Lever's  portrayals  of  Irish  peasants  are  his  master-pieces.  I 
am  no  judge  of  their  fidelity,  but  their  ring  is  too  like  truth's 
not  to  be  truth's  own.  T^ver  views  Ireland  with  a  patriot's 
eye,  but  his  is  no  blinded  love ;  he  knows  her  faults,  sees  her 
wretchedness,  and  sorrows  .with  her  sorrows.  A  passionate 
grief,  mixed  with  indignation,  breathes  through  every  line  of 
those  powerful  scenes  in  the  early  part  of  "  Tom  Burke  ";  here 
he  shows  a  depth  of  feeling,  a  force  of  description,  and  a 
dramatic  power  that  fail  him  elsewhere.  In  such  scenes,  and 
in  such  only,  we  find  pathos,  and  its  close  companion,  tragedy. 
But  nature  meant  that  Lever  should  meet  life  with  a  laugh, 
and  occasionally  the  merriment  breaks  forth.  The  Irish  peas- 
ant is  proverbially  insinuating,  happy-hearted,  and  endowed 
with  more  than  his  fair  share  of  wit.  And  thus  has  Lever 
drawn  him.  There  is  humor  ^n  this  character-portrayal,  and 
yet  we  are  constantly  reminded  that  volcano-fires  may  be  hid- 
den under  green  mountain-slopes.  Darby  the  Blast  is  perhaps 
the  best  example.  The  character  is  a  strange  but  original 
blending  of  recklessness,  intense  patriotism,  strong  passions, 
unshaken  fidelity,  and  great  acuteness  of  intellect.  When  such 
characters  are^on  the  stage,  we  have  a  scene  wherein  the  clash- 
ing, keen  intellects,  the  mingled  shrewdness  and  naiDeU^  the 
impudent  assumption  and  bright  wit  of  the  Irish  character  are 
portrayed  with  a  humor  which  certainly  does  not  degenerate 
into  farce.  Blithe,  careless,  buoyant,  such  are  Lever's  earlier 
novels ;  but  the  succession  of  scenes,  bright  with  humor  or  gjiy 
with  adventure,  is  broken  here  and  there  by  a  scene  dark  with 
passion  and  pathos,  as  a  timnder-cloud  may  break  the  laughing 
blue  of  a  summer  skv. 

The  thunder-cloud  may  spread,  until  it  dai'kens  all  the 
heaven;  even  thus  has  the  entii^e  tone  of  Lever's  novels 
changed.  The  quick,  varied  action  of  the  j)lot  disappears : 
the  author  pauses  now  to  dwell  upon  details,  to  meditate,  and 
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let  bis  thought  linger  around  some  six)t  or  incident.  Therefore 
a  growing  simplicit}',  ]>erhaps  not  of  plot  but  of  action,  char- 
acterizes bis  later  novels ;  a  (juiet,  subdued  half-light  is  spread 
over  the  whole,  softening  the  prominent  points,  blending  them 
together,  as  t  .vilight  blends  the  features  of  a  landscape.  In 
"'Lord  Kilgobbin''  how  carelessly '  we  pass  over  the  night- 
attack  ;  yet  once  he  would  have  painted  it  in  glowing  colors. 
Descriptions  of  scenery  assume  an  unexpected  poetry,  but  the 
author  dwells  chieHy  upon  Nature  in  her  quiet  mocKls,  another 
sign  of  a  change  that  has  taken  place.  Lever  Ims  yielded  to 
the  common  impulse,  and  is  framing  his  plot  to  suit  his  char- 
actei's.  It  is  thev  that  interest  him  now,  and  their  outward 
are  but  the  kev  to  their  inward  actions.  Yet  it  is  in  some  re- 
s|)ects  a  stmnge  intei'est  that  Lever  shows ;  he  seems  to  be 
slowly  making  the  acquaintance  of  his  own  creations,  and  not 
to  be  developing  them  according  to  a  i^reconceived  plan.  He 
begins  to  realize  how  comj)licated  human  nature  is,  and  to 
doubt  whether  he  has  read  it  aright,  and  this  doubt  influences 
the  speed  of  his  nari'ative.  Yet  his  j)rogress  is  definite,  and, 
ere  the  book  is  finished,  we  know  the  charactei*s  in  their  full 
development. 

In  the  characters  themselves  there  are  also  many  changes. 
What  have  been  the  secondary  {>ersonages,  su(klenly  become 
the  most  prominent.  The  frank,  high-spirited  young  hero 
either  disappears  entirely,  as  in  '*The  Fortunes  of  Glencove," 
or  very  rarelv  advances  to  the  foot-liirhts;  in  "Lord  Kil^rob- 
bin  "  he  is  not  even  introduced  until  the  latter  part  of  the 
story,  while  the  heroine  is  almost  ecjually  modest.  Instead  the 
more  intricate  creations,  the  Atlees  or  the  Uptons,  claim  our 
attention  ;  they  are  men  of  intellect,  of  intricate  mental  pro- 
cesses, and  are  iis  much  op[>osed  to  his  former  creations  as  light 
is  to  darkness.  In  their  slow  but  progressive  development, 
the  author  shows  a  depth  of  reseai-ch  and  a  minuteness  of  ob- 
servation the  more  striking  Ix^ciiuse  so  unexi>ected.  If  the  plot 
is  less  interesting,  the  characters  ai'e  more  absorbing ;  we  no 
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longer  take  a  good-natured  pleasui^e  in  following  their  for- 
tunes and  laughing  at  their  absurdities.  Instead  Vve  feel  that 
deeper  interest  possessed  by  what-ever  seems  to  understand 
ourselves.  Perhaps  Lever's  best  creation  is  Nina,  in  "Ix)rd 
Kilgobbin."  The  idea  of  placing  the  beautiful,  ambitious 
Greek  here  in  the  seclusion  of  an  Irish  country-house,  is  in  it- 
self  striking,  and  Lever  has  worked  it  up  with  much  originali- 
ty. A  somewhat  similar  idea  came  to  William  Black  w^hen  ho 
wrote  "A  Daughter  of  Heth,''  and  he  has  developed  it  with 
touching  tenderness  and  beauty.  The  two  characters  contrast 
strongl}\  Coquette  is  pathetic  and  winning,  and  after  finish- 
ing her  story,  we  feel  a  pang  of  restless  regret.  She  is  an 
emotional  creation,  while  Nina  is  decidedly  intellectual.  She 
finds  out  sources  of  interest  for  hei'self ;  her  powerful  will 
bends  pereons  and  events  to  her  own  ends.  Gradually  the  mo- 
tives which  govern  her  complicated  nature  are  laid  bare,  we 
see  the  character  in  its  completeness,  and  no  thought  of  the 
"  might  have  been  "  troubles  us. 

The  absence  of  humor  is  here  as  conspicuous  as  was  its  pi-es- 
ence  formerly.  A  gloom  or  at  least  an  absence  of  sunlight  per- 
vades these  novels.  Even  the  i)easant  characters  lose  their  fun, 
but  their  tragic  side  is  presented  with  more  force  than  ever. 
Lever  no  longer  laughs  at  Ireland,  but  his  love  for  her  will 
cease  only  with  his  life. 

Grave,  thoughtful,  analytical,  such  are  Lever's  later  novels. 
The  change  is  as  marked  as  when  a  shallow,  laughing  bix)ok 
swells  into  a  stately  river.  We  read  and  are  puzzled.  What 
influence  was  at  work  upon  the  author's  mind  'i  Was  this 
change  merely  the  effect  of  inci'easing  age  i  To  me  the  reason 
seems  to  De  deeper*.  The  world  has  piussed  thatepoc-h  in  which 
it  was  forced  to  study  for  practical  purjK)ses  only,  the  long 
life-and-death  struggle  with  Nature  has  relaxed,  and  with  that 
restlessness  characteristic  of  the  human  brain,  men  ai'e  investi- 
gating for  the  sake  of  investigation. 

That  literary  luxury,  the  novel,  strikingly  illustrates   this 
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tendency ;  formerly  it  aimed  only  at  narration,  but  now  it 
pretends  to  he  a  scientific  investigation  of  character.  All 
authors  are  yielding  to  the  current,  but  none  more  entirely 
than  Charles  I^ever.  Taken  in  order  his  novels  show  us  the 
steady  growth  of  this  influence,  till  at  last  the  gay  buoyancy 
of  action  is  gone,  to  be  replaced  by  that  almost  sombre  gravity 
which  steals  over  man  whenever  he  gazes  down  into  the 
depths — most  of  all  when  he  gazes  into  that  depth  whose  hid- 
den recesses  God  alone  can  sound — the  human  heart. 

J.  D.  'SO. 


♦>» 


THE  TRUE  RELATION  OF  THE  CLASSICS  TO  OUR 

SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION. 


If,  some  day  in  the  year  1043,  we  could  have  looked  into  a 
certain  little  study  in  St.  Bride's  church-yard  when  its  occu- 
pants were  busy  with  their  daily  tasks,  we  should  have  seen  a 
grave,  dignified  man  busily  engaged  with  his  writing,  while 
two  bright,  interesting  boys  about  ten  and  eleven  yeai*s  old 
were  jx)ring  over  their  books.  After  we  had  become  a  little 
accustomed  to  the  gray-eyed,  awe-inspiring  gentleman,  our  at- 
tention would  have  been  drawn  to  the  books  the  boys  were 
studying.  A  brief  examination  of  the  dry,  uninteresting  pages 
had  sufficed.  How  could  boys  of  their  age  be  interested  in 
Afer  and  Varro,  in  Rhodius's  Argonautics  and  Plutarch's  Pla- 
cita  Philosophorum  ?  Edward  Philhps,  the  elder  of  the  pupils, 
gives  us  in  his  Life  of  Milton  a  long,  long  list  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  authors  which  he  and  his  companions  read  during 
the  few  years  they  were  undei*  Milton's  tuition.  When  we 
read  of  their  wonderful  acquirements  in  this  direction,  and  of 
the  linguistic  attainments  of  educated  men  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
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day,  our  lirst  thought  is  one  of  aclmii'ation  for  their  great 
learning.  We  read  of  many  men  who  were  as  familiar  with 
Latin  and  Greek  as  with  their  own  tongue,  and  probably  many 
of  them  knew  more  of  the  derivation  and  growth  of  the  Latin 
than  of  the  English  language.  Milton's  belief  that  one  tongue 
was  enough  for  a  woman  was  not  universal,  for  we  learn  of 
many  women  who  could  not  only  read  both  Latin  and  Greek 
well,  but  could  write  easily  in  one  or  both  of  these  languages. 
The  ac<5omplished  Lady  Jane  Gray's  w^onderful  knowledge  of 
the  classics  is  often  quoted  to  the  girl  beginning  the  study 
of  Latin  or  Greek. 

When  we  compare  this  wealth  of  classical  knowledge  with 
ours,  the  question  arises,  Are  we  better  or  worse  off  for  know- 
ing so  much  less  of  Latin  and  Gi-eek  (  If  we  are  at  all  inclined 
to  envy  them,  we  must  stop  and  think  how  large  a  part  of 
one^s  education  the  knowh^dge  of  the  classics  then  formed. 
From  very  early  times  to  the  seventeenth  century,  Latin  was 
the  language  of  learning ;  and,  during  this  [>eriod  of  England's 
history,  her  cultivated  men  were  not  writing  in  English,  but 
w^ere  adding  to  Latin  literature. 

In  the  eiirly  part  of  the  twelfth  centuiy,  four  monks  came 
over  from  the  continent  to  teach  and  found  a  school  in 
England.  Three  of  them  spoke  eloquently  on  the  subjects  of 
grammar,  rhetoric,  and  philosophy,  to  pupils  gathered  together 
in  a  barn  to  listen  to  them.  The  fourth  i)reached  on  Sundays 
in  Latin  to  a  crowd  of  English  hearers.  This  w^as  the  begin- 
ning of  Cambridge  University,  and  as  the  teaching  w^as  begun 
in  Latin,  so  for  many  years  the  foreio-ners  who  came  to  tciicli 
in  England  delivered  their  lectures  in  Latin  instead  of  trying 
to  learn  English. 

If  two  men  of  different  nations  met,  they  found  the  T^tin 
language  a  ready  medium  of  conversation.  Greek  sometimes 
bore  its  share  in  these  colloquies,  though  not  commonly.  Latin 
was  also  the  language  of  theological  and  political  controversy. 
Milton's  '*  Defensio  Po])uli  Anglicani''  shows  its  use  in  politi- 
cal discussion  as  late  as  the  seventeenth  century. 
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Latin  was  much  more  universall\  written  than  spoken,  and 
one  not  understanding  this  ian<^ua^e  was  exchided  from  all 
knowledo^e  of  literature.  Before  the  time  of  Shakespeare, 
who  could  enjoy  the  finished  drama  except  one  who  could  read 
the  Latin  and  Greek  of  Plautus  and  Terence,  of  Sophocles,  Eu- 
i'i|>ides,  and  .Eschylus  (  What  iK)et,  with  the  one  exception  of 
Chaucer,  could  the  lover  of  i>oetry  delight  in,  unless  he  were 
able  to  read  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid,  and  Homer  i  And  what 
philosophy  was  there  to  study  before  Bac»on,  except  that  of 
Aristotle  and  Plato  (  The  student  could  sometimes  obtain 
translations;  but  they  were  jxkh*  ones,  a.s  the  (U'roi^s  which 
kept  creeping  into  the  understanding  of  the  Aristotelian  phi- 
losophy has  shown. 

The  earh'-  English  chronicles  were  written  in  Latin.  Poets 
expressed  their  thoughts  in  that  tongue.  ]Jede  and  Asser  em- 
ployed Latin  in  writing  about  the  king  who  did  so  much  for 
Anglo-Saxon  prose.  In  the  sixtetjnth  century,  it  was  a  start- 
ling innovation  for  a  learned  man  to  write  a  scholarly  book  in 
English,  and  Ascham  felt  imi)elle<l  to  ai)r)logize  for  his  attempt. 
He,  no  doubt,  expressed  the  (»onviction  of  a  large  part  of  the 
literarv  world  when  he  said :  "  As  for  the  Latin  or  Greek 
tongue,  everything  is  so  excellently  done  in  them  that  none 
can  do  better ;  in  the  English  tongue,  on  the  contrary,  every- 
thing in  a  manner  so  meanly,  both  for  the  matter  and  handling, 
that  no  man  can  do  worse."  The  shrewd,  far-seeing  Bacon, 
IHjrhaps  thinking  that  his  works  w^ould  be  ivgarded  as  more 
important  in  his  own  day,  and  l)elieving  they  would  not  other- 
wise be  preserved,  had  them  ctirefully  translate*!  into  Latin. 

We  are  told  that  Latin  not  only  was  the  language  in  which 
all  scholastic  divines  and  philosophers  wrote,  but  was  employed 
by  all  writers  on  Geometry,  Astronomy,  Chemistry,  and  Med- 
icine, and  all  branches  of  mathematics  and  natural  science. 

The  Greek  language  was  not  so  much  siK)ken  or  written. 
Most  of  its  early  cultivators  sj)ent  their  time  translating  the 
Greek  into  Latin. 
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If  l^atiii  and  Grec^k  have  foiMued  so  large  a  part  of  the  edu- 
cation of  learned  men,  and  not  only  that,  but  have  been  so 
much  employed  by  English  writei's,  would  it  not  be  better  for 
us  now  to  giv^(}  them  more  attention  (  We  hear  of  very  few 
persons  in  this  nineteenth  century  who  can  speak  T^tin  at  all. 
In  our  colleges  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  is  optional 
after  the  first  few  terms.  The  sciences  and  the  studv  of 
English  are  rapi<lly  taking  their  place.  This  is  as  it  should  be, 
if  we  are  better  attaining  the  object  of  our  education.  It  is 
just  here  that  there  is  room  for  ipiestion. 

One  of  the  princi[>al  objects  in  studying  the  classics  is  the 
discipline  to  be  gained.  Sonu*  instructoi-s  say  that  there  is 
nothing  that  will  better  teach  us  to  think  quickly  and  accu- 
rately than  the  study  of  Greek  roots  and  Latin  inflections. 
Enthusiasts  on  the  subject  of  a  classical  education  argue  that 
great  assistance  is  affordcnl  by  studying  the  style  of  the  ancient 
authors.  They  remind  us  of  the  (»legant  style  of  Cicero,  the 
plain,  terse,  exact  style  of  Caesar,  and  the  concise,  vigoix>us 
style  of  Thucydides,  with  the  final  question,  Whei*e  are  the 
English  writei's  from  whom  you  can  gain  more  (  In  vain  we 
tell  them  that  it  is  not  a  classical  style  we  seek  to  acquire,  but 
a  good  English  style.  In  vain  we  suggest  Macaulay,  Carlyle, 
and  Emersrm.  They  assert  that  tlu»  classicjil  styh*  is  the  foun- 
dation of  all  that  is  excellent  in  English  composition.  They 
furthei'  argue  that  a  knowledges  of  Latin  and  Greek  is  abso- 
lutelv  necessarv  to  a  thoi'ough  undei'standing  of  the  manners 
and  customs,  laws  and  politics  of  the  ancients.  They  assert 
that  no  English  book  can  give  one  so  good  an  insight  into 
Greek  and  Roman  life  as  the  study  of  their  drama.  But  can- 
not  these  objects  be  as  well,  if  not  Ix^ttei',  sc;cured  in  some 
other  way  than  by  a  long  and  laborious  study  of  the  classics  i 

As  for  learning  of  the  political  and  srx'ial  customs  of  the 
(Treeks  and  Romans,  can  we  not  do  it  mucli  more  thoroughly 
by  carefully  studying  the  English  works  written  by  those  who 
have  taken  a  deep  interest  in  searching  out  these  things,  and 
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have  given  us  the  results  of  their  life-long  labor  in  condensed 
form  i  Why  search  for  facts  one  l)y  one,  when  we  have  them 
all  selected  and  arranged  for  us  i  Translations  furnish  the 
mere  incidents  and  customs  of  (4reek  or  Roman  life,  and  we 
have  in  our  own  language  a  tragedy,  ''  Samson  Agonist^s," 
from  which  it  is  said  that  w(*  can  gain  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  form  and  charactei*istic.s  of  the  CJreek  ti*a<i:edv. 

The  discipline  we  gain  from  the  study  of  the  classics  is  an 
argument  in  their  favor.  The  seaivh  foi'  roots  and  uncommon 
forms,  and  the  study  of  derivations  and  inflections  makes  us 
close,  careful  observers,  helps  us  to  think  quickly,  exercises 
our  memory  and  our  patience  too,  som<*tinies  to  its  fullest  ex- 
tent. Our  studv  of  the  lexicon  is  not  without  its  benefits. 
From  the  long  list  of  meanings  and  shades  of  signification,  we 
must  select  the  exact  word.  Our  |)erce]>tion  is  ipiickened,  we 
learn  to  judge,  to  draw  distinctions. 

But  can  we  not  gain  nmch  more  in  mental  discipline  from 
the  study  of  mathematics^  In  them  our  thinking  must  be 
close,  exact,  logical.  In  our  study  of  the  sciences,  we  develo}K* 
our  jwwers  of  perception,  of  chussification,  and  analysis,  (juite 
as  well  as  bv  the  studv  of  roots  and  terminations. 

But  I  think  that  one  of  the  chief  advantages  to  be  dei'ived 
from  the  study  of  J^tin  and  Oi'eek  is  the  iissistance  they  af- 
ford, especially  Latin,  in  the  study  of  the  modei'n  languages. 
The  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  languages  are  derived  to  so 
<^reat  an  extent  from  the  Latin  that  we  cannot  but  learn  them 
the  moi*e  easily,  and  find  them  the  more  interesting,  for  know- 
ing T^tin  first.  The  English  language  contains  so  many  deriv- 
atives from  the  l^tin  and  (ii'eek  that  some  acquaintance  with 
those  languages  assists  us  materially  in  the  correct  use  of  our 
own.  In  tmnslating  either  Gieek  oi-  I^tin  into  English,  we 
meet  new  thoughts  which  we  must  express  in  our  own  language, 
and  thus  we  are  constantly  addin*^  to  the  stock  of  woi'ds  at 
our  command. 

Some  knowledge  of  the  classics  is  then  desirable  on  iiccount 
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of  the  discipline,  the  aid  they  afford  us  in  the  study  of  our  own 
and  other  modern  languages,  and  as  a  means  of  increasing  our 
vocabulary. 

We  may  then  decide  that  if  we  should  not,  like  Lady  Jane 
Gray,  spend  days  in  reading  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  we 
should  nevertheless  not  be  entii'eiy  ignorant  of  the  classics. 
Our  object  in  studying  them  is  not  that  we  may  pai'ade  our 
knowledge.  We  should  study  them  only  so  far  as  we  can  gain 
from  them  what  we  cannot  as  well  acquire  from  any  other 
study.  The  extent  of  one's  knowledge  of  the  classics  should 
depend  chiefly  upon  the  nature  of  tlie  work  for  which  his  edu- 
cation is  to  fit  him.  The  merchant  or  banker  would  not  need 
to  be  as  familiar  with  (rreek  forms  and  phrases  as  a  physician 
or  a  lawyer.  The  power  of  reading  at  sight  the  phrases  we 
are  constantly  meeting,  is  quite  nec^essary  to  all  and  can  be 
easily  acquired.  Beyond  this  each  must  decide  for  himself. 
An  acquaintance  with  a  few  of  the  le«ading  Greek  and  I^tin 
authors  would  be  unprofitable  to  none,  and  many  of  us,  no 
doubt,  would  be  intei^ested  in  analyzing  tlu?  formation  of  the 
languages,  and  in  investigating  the  idioms  which  no  transla- 
tions can  reproduce.  But  while  much  of  our  language  is 
Greek  and  Latin,  more  of  it  is  Saxon,  and  in  studying  one  side 
of  tlie  language  we  nuist  not  neglect  the  othei*.  Anglo-Saxon 
and  early  English  are  studied  much  more  now  than  ever  befoi'e, 
and  T  thmk  it  is  right  and  natural  that  we  should  be  more  in- 
terested in  oui*  own  mother  tongue  than  in  the  dead  languages 
of  Greece  and  Rome. 

In  1848  a  tripos  in  natural  science  was  instituted  in  Cam- 
bridofe  Univei^sitv.  Similar  examinations  in  the  classics  and 
mathematics  had  existed  long  before,  but  from  this  time  on, 
the  natural  sciences  have  held  an  important  place  in  a  system 
of  education.  Scientists  have  been  making  important  discov- 
eries ever  since  Bacon,  till  now  it  would  be  the  work  of  a  life- 
time to  become  vvell  acc^uainted  with  Chemistry  alone,  to  say 
nothing  of  Geology,  Zoiilogy,  Physics,  and  Botany. 
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As  pro<rress  has  been  made  in  this  department,  so  has  it  in 
every  other.  We  now  have  an  important  literature  of  our 
own.  Sam  Johnson  may  have  read  Horace,  Homer,  and  Euri- 
pides for  pleasure  and  re<.Teation,  but  who  of  us  would  think 
of  sitting  down  to  spend  a  few  leisure  hours  poring  over  those 
authoi*s  while  we  have  a  Chaucer,  Shakesix^are,  Milton,  Burns, 
and  Byron,  and  a  class  of  wi'iters  of  whom  they  knew  nothing 
— our  novelists,  George  Eliot,  Scott,  Thackeray,  and  Dickens. 
IJvy  and  Hercxlotus  cannot  l)eas  interesting  to  us  as  Macaulay, 
Robertson,  Hume,  Froude,  Prescott,  and  Motley.  Even  if  we 
were  limited  to  American  authors,  few  of  us  would  turn  from 
Lowell  and  Emerson  to  the  best  of  the  classics. 

The  spirit  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  not  a  retrospective 
one.  We  have  little  sympathy  with  S[)enser.  Our  impulse  is 
not  to  trouble  our*selves  very  much  about  our  ancestors,  except 
as  we  can  in  some  way  make  our  knowledge  of  them  servicea- 
ble. We  all  want  our  education  to  be  practically  useful. 
Making  ourselves  walking  dictionaries  will  not  help  us  towards 
this  end,  therefore  our  classical  education  cannot  be  the  class- 
ical education  of  the  sixteenth  centurv.  E.  B.  '81. 


•«► 


SHAKESPEARE  AS  AN  IJ.LUSTRATOR  OF  MENTAL 

PHILOSOPHY. 


Shakespeai'e  the  stoi*y-teller,  the  ix>et,  the  dmmatist,  is  also 
Shakespeare  the  philosopher.  We  give  very  little  of  the  hom- 
age due  to  his  genius  when  we  term  him  "sweetast  Shake- 
speare, fancy's  child,''  even  though  we  stand  awe-struck  before 
the  greatness  of  his  creations.  The  critic  who,  above  all  othei-s, 
was  best  able  to  appreciate  the  richness  of  his  inuigination, — I 
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meiin  Coleridge, — luis  most  emphatically  declaimed  that  "  his 
judgment  was  at  least  equal  to  his  genius." 

His  lii'st  exercise  of  this  judgment  nmst  have  been  in  the 
study  of  human  nature.  We  do  not  sav  of  his  charact<3rs, 
"  How  Shakespearean,"  but  ''  How  natural  they  are !"  in  their 
naturalness  losing  sight  of  the  personality  of  the  author.  Some 
of  these  characters,  for  instance,  the  Nurse  in  Romeo  and  Ju- 
liet, seem  directly  borrowed  from  common  life ;  even  now  we 
might  exi)ect  to  meet  their  counterparts  almost  anywhere. 
But  though  in  these  ciuses  Shakespeare  Ikis  shown  his  iK)wer 
of  imitation,  it  is  only  in  the  minor  parts  that  he  allows  him- 
self to  use  it.  Indeed,  he  could  not  have  expressed  his  own 
conception  of  a  drama  by  filling  it  out  with  mere  imitations. 
He  probably  never  heard  anyone  solilocpiize,  yet  the  ]*eadiest 
tus  well  as  the  profoundest  thinking  appeal's  in  the  soliloi]uies: 
and,  as  Coleridge  says,  "For  the  greut  characti*rs  of  lago, 
Othello,  Hamlet,  Richard  III.,  to  which  he  could  nevei'  have 
seen  anything  similar,  he  seems  invariably  to  have  asked  him- 
self, how  should  1  act  or  sj^eak  in  such  circumstances  f 

He  must  have  possessed  in  a  marvelous  degree  the  "philoso- 
pher's self-consciousness," — the  ability  to  think,  feel  and  will, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  analyze  his  own  mental  processes. 
Having  so  little  to  build  upon,  either  in  the  groundwork  of 
his  plots  or  the  recoi'ds  of  history,  the  rejisoningof  his  think- 
ei's  as  well  as  the  heroic  qualities  of  his  heroes  must  have  come 
solely  from  his  own  mind. 

But  his  dramatis persima^  are  not,  in  the  main,  reprints  either 
of  himself,  or  of  what  he  had  seen.  The  knowledge  which  he 
took  into  his  mind  he  lussimilated  and  developed  into  new  or- 
ganic forms,  according  to  universal,  consistent  principles. 
What  were  these  principles^  What  were  ShakesjHiare's  theo- 
ries of  mental  action^  We  have  no  answer  from  his  own  lips. 
He  wrote  no  text-book  on  the  subject,  and  delivered  no  lec- 
tures, choosing  to  be  an  illusti'atoi'  rather  than  a  teiieher,  and 
to  win  humanity  to  the  acknowledgment  of  truth  by  his  ai't, 
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rather  than  to  astonish  it  into  disputes  over  liis  new  doctrines. 
But  lie  must  have  had  definite  theories  of  his  own,  for  he  re- 
jects utterly  those  of  his  time,  ('onsider  the  condition  of 
mental  philosophy  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  modern  doctrines  were  unheanl  of.  Locke  was  not  vet 
born,  and  even  Descarte  and  Malebranche  had  written  nothing. 
All  who  had  thought  at  all  on  the  subject,  principally  men  of 
the  universities,  were  disciples  of  Aristotle.  It  is  true  that 
Bacon  opposed  the  scholastic  ideas,  but  his  writings  give  mere 
hints  and  beliefs  of  what  Shakespeare  has  worked  out  with  the 
fullest  certa,inty.  And  in  those  very  particulars  w^here  Shake- 
si>eare  ditfc^red  from  his  contem[)oraries,  he  agrees  with  the 
philosophers  of  our  time.  Loc^ke,  Berkeley,  Reid,  Stewart, 
Hamilton  and  Mill,  though  ()pi)osing  each  other,  have  all  a 
part  in  the  establishment  of  the  j)resent  received  theories.  If 
we  admit  that  they  built  up  these  theories  by  the  force  of  rea- 
son, it  is  allowable  to  supi)ose  that  Shakes|>eare  also,  who  ar- 
rived at  the  sjime  conclusions  without  their  aid,  should  have 
i-easoned  similarly  from  the  same  premises. 

Believing,  then,  that  he  wjts  a  theorist,  we  discover  very  soon 
that  his  cardinal  laws  are  those  of  habit  and  jissociation  of  ideas. 
On  the  stage  he  makes  habit  a  constant  force  ;  we  see  it  de- 
veloping and  reaching  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
play.  Each  character  is  an  evolution  from  the  gei'm  in  the 
tirst  act  to  the  perfect  individual  in  the  last.  And  if  he  some- 
times introduces  a  character  which  startles  us  by  its  oi'iginality 
and  strangeness,  he  lets  us  know  by  some  melius  inhy  and  hoio 
it  came  to  be  that  which  he  shows  us. 

The  great  difference  l>etween  Shakes[H»are  and  other  dram- 
atists or  novelists  lies  in  his  way  of  applying  the  laws  of  asso- 
ciation. Contrast  the  fools  in  ''Ivanhoe"  and  *' As  You  Like 
It."  Scott  has  to  remind  us  often  that  Wamba  is  a  fool,  or 
we  should  mistake  him  for  a  gentleman  of  uncommon  mental 
acumen.  But  Touchstone  is  quite  unconscious  of  the  force  of 
his  own  sallies.     He  once  says,  "  The  more  pity  that  fools  may 
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not  speak  wisely  what  wise  men  do  foolishly,"  and  is  applaud- 
ed; he  tries  again  and  fails  utterly.  His  mental  habits  cling 
to  him  even  in  the  solemn  occupation  of  making  love.  *'  I  am 
here,"  he  says,  ''  with  thee  and  thy  goats,  as  that  most  capri- 
cious poet,  honest  Ovid,  was  among  the  Goths."  And  the  only 
discernible  occasion  for  so  brilliant  a  remark  is  that  Ovid  was 
a  poet,  as  he  was  trying  to  be,  and  thjit  goats  sounded  like 
Goths. 

Two  of  Shakespeare's  greatest  heroes  are  insane ;  yet  the  dig- 
nity and  force  of  their  charac»ters  ai'e  kept  up  to  the  end.  It 
is  wonderful  that  Shakespeare  should  have  so  understood  the 
real  nature  of  mental  deranii:ement  at  a  time  when  everyone 
else,  even  Bacon,  laid  its  cause  to  the  j)resence  of  evil  spirits. 
Imagine  Hamlet  possessed  by  a  demon,  or  Lear  uttering  the 
gibberish  of  Tom  TurleygoodI  The  nobility,  the  interest,  the 
very  essence  of  thought  would  be  taken  out  of  these  two  plays, 
if  Shakespeare  had  not  understood  the  predominance  of  asso- 
ciation in  insanity. 

One  more  example  shows  that  the  author  knew  the  subtlet\" 
as  well  as  the  power  of  this  comprebensiv^e  principle.  It  is  the 
pathetic,  beautiful  sketch  of  the  little  Prince  Arthur.  While 
we  feel  the  agony  of  fear  in  the  little  heart,  and  our  own  is 
wrung  with  pity  at  so  great  passion,  we  know  all  the  time 
that  a  child  is  speaking.  He  suffers  as  much  as  a  man ;  he 
pleads  better  than  a  man ;  but  his  thoughts,  his  fancies  and 
his  memories,  belong  only  to  a  simple,  loving  child. 

The  method  of  Shakespeare's  illustration  is  strict  fidelity  to 
law.  In  no  case  can  we  prov^e  inconsistency  in  a  chara4*t4>r. 
The  general  laws  of  mental  development  and  the  particular 
idiosyncrasies  of  each  person  may  be  traced  with  equal  ease. 
And  the  mutual  influence  of  the  characters  over  each  other  is 
carefullv  ret^arded.  One  peculiaritv  of  this  interaction  is  that 
in  reading  a  passage  we  sym])athize  more  with  the  person 
spoken  to  than  with  the  speaker.  In  this  way  the  villains  ex- 
ert a  fascination  over  us  without  making  us  in  the  leiust  ap- 
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prove  of  their  designs.     Another  jKX'ulicirity  is  the  su|)erliuman 
instinet  of  the  orator's.     Thev  know  exaetlv  and  at  once  what 
shall  best  operate  on  the  minds  of  their  hearei*s.     Richard  III. 
makes  his  power  felt  in  every  sentence  he  uttei*s.     And  yet 
what  he  says  is  not  at  all  wonderful ;  he  merely  suggests,  and 
keeps  his  suggestion  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  his  victim. 
Thus  in  his  interviews  with  his  brother  Clarence,  he  so  feeds 
tbe  thought  of  injustice  and  favoritism,  that  he  makes  his 
brother  actually  absent-minded  to  the  more  obvious  connection 
of  events.     Else  whv  did  Clarence  for":et  that  the  ill-fated  ''G." 
was  the  initial  of  Gloster  as  well  as  of  George?    And  why  did 
he  not  once  ask  his  friend  and  brother  to  help  him  in  the  king's 
favor?     Far  more  art  is  used  in  the  wooing  of  the  Lady  Anne. 
Knowing  her  to  be  a  weak-minded  woman,  Richard  firat  allows 
her  to  waste  all  her  energy  in  rage ;  then,  asking  her  to  "leave 
this  keen  encounter  of  our  wits,  and  fall  somewhat  into  a 
slower  method,"  he  lures  her  exhausted  intellect  into  a  bog  of 
calm  reasoning,  and  as  often  as  she  c^at^'hes  strength  from  pas- 
sion, flatters  her  back  into  apathy.     It  is  her  owm  irresolution 
that  prevents  her  from  killing  him  when  she  has  the  sword  in 
her  hand  and  her  enemy  at  her  feet,  and  her  own  weariness  of 
quarrelling  that  makes  her  at  last  give  up  the  strife  altogether. 

Richard  and  Antony  are  the  great  orators  of  Shakespeare. 
We  might  at  first  think  they  were  the  only  ones;  yet  if  we 
look  close,  we  find  in  every  thought  'some  subtle  suggestion 
that  influences  the  action  of  the  play,  and  even  such  unimpor- 
tant {lersons  as  the  "first  and  second  gentlemen''  show  the 
power  to  persuade.  It  is  to  this  mutual  influence,  so  marked 
and  so  constant,  more  than  to  any  other  cause,  that  we  must 
attribute  the  unity  of  Shakespeare's  plays. 

The  idealization  of  Shakesj^eare's  charactei's  makes  them 
more  encouraging  to  study  than  human  nature  itself.  Their 
relations  are  more  simple,  their  actions  are  more  condensed, 
and  their  prominent  traits  are  more  sharply  defined.  They 
are  rigorously  true  to  their  own  laws  of  being;  and  there  is  a 
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fa^scination  in  \vatchiii<i:  their  svnimetrv.  Thestudv  of  Shake- 
speare  should  ^o  hand  in  hand  with  that  of  mental  philosophy. 
His  works  ai^e  not  pui'ely  emotional  and  aesthetic ;  to  the  stu- 
dent of  psychology  they  open  a  new  field,  as  yet  but  little 
explored.  And  he  will  find  in  them  the  most  satisfying  illus- 
trations of  his  science,  combining  as  they  do  the  truth  of  the 
real  with  the  perfection  of  the  ideal.  C.  R.  '80. 


gje  ^tmipavihus  tt  ]&iavlbns. 


Gertrude  White  says  rt^ijeatcHlly  in  her  conversations  with 
Macleod  and  in  lier  lettei*s  to  him,  ''  I  do  not  know  niys(»lf,  I 
cannot  be  sure  of  myself."  At  fii'st  we  are  impressed  with 
the  vacillating  element  of  ht»r  nature  ;  but  we  hope  that  after  so 
much  i^ecognition  of  it  on  liei*  jHiil  she  will  succeed  in  finding 
her  real  character  and  ai)peai'in<r  at  last  as  the  true  woman. 
What  a  sense  of  disapiM)intnicnt  we  f(»el  aftei*  laying  the  book 
aside !  From  the  time  when  Ma<*leo(l  met  hei*,  a  tpiiet,  inter- 
esting girl  at  Mi's,  lloss'  dinner  table,  sh(5  ha^s  been  changing 
before  our  eyes,  until  she  ap|)ears  the  be^iutiful,  fascinating 
actress  in  real  life,  a  hypocrite  from  the  first. 

Yet  her  character  develo[)es  itself  somewhat  in  the  course  of 
the  story.  When  we  are  introduced  to  hei*  she  has  just  entered 
upon  her  brilliant  career.  Her  home  with  her  fatliei*  and  sis- 
ter has  been  a  quiet  one.  Her  constant  teacher  has  been  an 
old  man  whose  only  talk  is  about  art,  and  whose  main  desire 
is  to  make  a  perfect  actress  of  his  daughter.  No  wonder  that, 
with  decided  talents  for  acting,  and  with  this  rule,  namely,  to 
learn  to  project  hei*self  into  any  chanic^ter  at  a  moment's  no- 
tice, always  l>efoi*e  her,  she  lost  transpai*ency  of  individuality. 
Yet  it  must  have  been  a  slight  shock  of  surprise  to  find  the 
theater-going  world  of  London  suddenly  at  her  feet.  She  did 
not  know  that  her  powers  wei*e  so  gi-eat,  and  naturally  tried 
to  find  their  fullest  extent.     Ambition  is  a  very  laudable  de- 
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sire,  but  not  when  it  arises  from  purely  personal  motives.  Miss 
White  was  not  attached  to  her  art  for  its  own  sake;  the 
object  of  her  worship  was  Gertrude  White,  and  she  wished  it 
to  be  enshrined  in  other  people's  minds.  She  looked  forward 
to  equalling  Mrs.  Siddons  and  Rachel,  that  slie  might  have  no 
rivals  even  in  the  past. 

However  when  we  mexjt  her  she  apiH^ains  quite  innocent. 
When  she  accepts  Macleod's  offer  it  does  seem  that  she  intends 
to  lay  aside  her  artificiality  and  hunger  for  publicity.  The 
romantic  atmosphere  surrounding  the  Highlander,  the  flattei-ed 
consciousness  of  being  loved  by  such  a  strong,  natural,  t<?nder 
man,  so  different  from  her  fawniing  stage  admirers,  make 
her  tire  of  the  theater.  They  praise  her  acting  and  teauty 
while  he  appeals  to  ''  her  woman's  ti'ue  heart."  The  fact  is 
he  is  a  new  experience  to  her,  and  she  likes  new  things.  She 
is  a  "  ten  minutes  emotionalist." 

We  must  admit  that  she  was  impressible.  She  would  make 
herself  believe  that  she  really  loved  her  "  bonnie  Glennogie," 
and  that  she  was  the  virtuous  heroine  in  leaving  her  brilliant 
prospects  for  a  life  far  from  theaters.  She  had  well  learned 
how  to  assume  any  character.  Perl^aps  she  thought  she  would 
like  to  climb  to  a  higher  round  of  the  social  ladder  and  hold 
tbo  title  of  Lady  Macleod.  But  after  she  had  visited  the  bar- 
on .d  hall  and  had  found  that  its  wealth  consisted  in  the  grand- 
eu  '  of  natural  sceneiy  and  the  atfection  of  two  quiet  women, 
ai'd  when  a  higher  bidder  than  Sir  Keith  offered  her  a  contin- 
uirnce  of  stage  life  as  well  as  his  fortune  and  eccentric  self,  she 
began  to.  jmsh  off  Macleod.  She  never  loved  him ;  she  encour- 
aged him  to  love  her.  If  she  were  a  mere  flirt,  which  I  think 
she  was,  she  found  that  she  had  not  her  usual  material  to  work 
with.  It  w^ould  have  been  to  her  advantage  to  have  told  him 
honestly,  ''  I  care  for  you  no  longer."  It  might  have  made 
his  whole  life  sad,  but  he  would  not  have  become  a  mad-man. 
While  the  gjiy,  handsome  young  Scotchman  was  telling  her 
tales  of  his  anc(*stoiV  cruelty  and  univstrained  passions,  she 
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thought :  "  What  has  he  to  do  with  scorching  fires  of  hate  and 
love"^  Did  she  see  that  the  sUinibering,  savage,  Macleod 
spirit  was  wakening  in  him,  as,  at  those  moments  when  he  felt 
her  drifting  farthei'  and  farther  away,  he  gave  her  glances  so 
sad,  yet  foreboding  some  undefined  evil?  Fear  of  him,  and 
anxiety  lest  she  should  lose  him  before  the  higher  prize,  Mr. 
I^muel,  was  obtained,  induced  her  to  make  him  believe  that 
she  w^as  vacillating,  trouble<l,  held  by  ties  she  could  not  sud- 
denly break  and  inHuences  she  could  not  remove.  He  clung 
to  this  idea  even  Jifter  the  dreadful  trutli  came  upon  him,  that 
she  was  false,  that  she  was  the  white  adder,  the  Princess 
Ilighinn,  who  would  iK)ison  his  life.  ''That  she  should  look 
the  innocent  flower  and  be  the  ser|)ent  under  it.''  After  he 
liad  become  a  madman,  for  we  cannot  excuse  his  desperate  dee<l 
unless  he  were  such,  his  mania  was  to  save  her  from  herself. 
•' (lerty,  I  have  stolen  you  from  youiself."  He  haxl  believed 
her  when  she  wrote,  ''  I  want  a  sustaining  hand,  Keith." 

She  was  true  in  her  affection  for  her  father  and  sister,  and 
did  enjoy  their  pleasant  home.  It  wjis  perfectly  easy  for  her  to 
be  pleasiint  if  nothing  occurred  to  displease  her.  She  had  gen- 
erosity on  account  of  her  ability  to  imagine  herself  in  the 
situations  of  others.  If  she  had  had  help  from  those  around 
her  in  trying  to  catoh  and  retain  her  passing  emotions,  many 
of  which  were  good,  no  doubt  we  might  have  found  much  to 
a<lmire  in  her.     But  coldness  was  a  verv  dominant  trait. 

It  is  true  that  women  are  fond  of  admiration,  and  like  to 
i-eceive  all  the  homage  they  can  get.  You  can  say  that  any 
man  might  have  known  from  her  lack  of  earnestness  and 
growing  coldness  that  she  had  no  affection  for  him.  You  can 
call  Macleod  simple,  but  he  had  never  had  any  experience  with 
the  playfulness  and  pastimes  of  a  London  telle.  She  should 
have  taken  care  how  she  ai*oused  his  passionate  nature,  which 
even  she  i^ecognized  as  of  the  subilued,  vehement  kind. 

William  Black  describes  character  rather  than  analvses  and 

»■ 

develoi>es  it.     He  lejvves  the  analyzing  to   his  readere.     In- 
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deed  we  have  to  judge  our  neighbors  by  their  deeds.  But  we 
expect  the  novelist  to  be  for  the  moment  the  individual  he  re- 
presents, to  understand  him  so  well  that  he  can  give  us  the 
inner  life  as  well  as  the  outer. 

Of  Gertrude  White's  thoughts  and  the  struggles  between 
her  contradictory  qualities  hardly  a  glimpse  is  given.  We 
draw  conclusions  from  her  actions,  and  I  think  the  author  has 
sliown  great  delicacy  in  revealing  her  real  character  from 
them.  But  we  think  of  her  as  almost  two  pei-sons  in  the  first 
and  latter  parts  of  the  story,  respectively.  In  the  fii*st,  even 
if  we  suspect  that  she  is  a  hypocrite  and  shallow,  we  ai-e  fas- 
cinated, because  she  takes  the  part  of  a  lovely  woman  so  well. 
But  in  the  latter  she  is  so  peevish,  unreasonable  and  cruel 
that  we  lose  patience  with  her.  The  change  is  too  sudden: 
the  mask  is  thrown  from  the  fiice,  while  it  should  have  been 
but  lifted.  Some  of  William  Black's  books  do  not  bear  deep 
analyzing ;  they  are  not  philosophical  enough.  Yet  with  all 
their  mannerisms,  miprobable  premonitions,  and  repetitions, 
they  have  their  peculiar  charm.  They  are  just  what  one  want^ 
to  read  in  a  dreamy  way  on  the  deck  of  a  yacht,  where  it  is 
likely  they  were  written.  He  has  probably  produced  his  best 
works.  He  seems  well  acquainted  with  Scotch  character,  and 
generally  shows  us  only  the  better  side  of  it.  But  we  can 
imagine  a  London  actress  of  Gertrude  White's  type.  She  has 
life  in  her.  We  believ^e  she  could  succeed  in  deceivino:  anv 
one,  excepting  those  who  had  known  her  from  childhood,  and 
that  she  could  have  elicited  the  verdict  from  us  as  acquaint 
ances,  "You  are  a  beautiful  and  tenderhearted  English-wo- 
man," which  poor  Macleo<l  believed.  ''Who  would  think  a 
thorn  would  grow  from  a  rose-leaf,"  as  William  Black  might 
say. 

In  spite  of  physiognomists  the  Great  Poet  thought 

*' There's  no  art 
To  tind  tlie  mind's  constructions  in  the  face." 
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The  sun  lookeil  out  from  the  western  sky, 

Aglow  with  his  dying  light; 
And  his  glance  met  that  of  the  stately  moon 

As  she  ushered  in  the  night. 
On  the  tali,  green  sedges,  the  little  bird  swung 
In  the  evening  breeze,  and  blithely  sung. 
While  peacefully  flowed  the  river. 

Silver  and  gold  on  the  wavelets  met, 

And  struggled  for  mastery; 
But  the  sunlight  waned,  while  the  moonlight  waxetl 

And  brightened  to  victory. 
But  aye  till  the  last  gold  gleam  was  gone. 
The  little  bird  warbled  on  and  on. 
While  peacefully  flowed  the  river. 

Then  he  spread  his  wings  on  the  evening  air. 

And  rose  from  the  swaying  seilge; 
There  came  a  flash  and  a  cloud  of  smoke 

From  a  boat  at  the  river's  edge. 
Sudden  and  quick  a  shot  was  heanl. 
And  still  on  the  water  floated  the  bird, 
While  peacefully  flowe<I  the  river. 

Only  a  few  short  moments  since 

He  sang  through  the  sun's  bright  dying; 
And  now  from  the  hills  the  echoes  clear, 

To  his  death  shot  are  replying. 
O,  river !  liave  you  never  a  sigh 
For  the  sun's  bright  ray  and  the  bird's  blithe  cry  V 
But  peacefully  flowed  the  river. 


Oile  winter  evening  three  years  ago,  a   little  group  wa>s 

gathered  in  Judofe  F 's  lihi'arv,  a  i*einnant  of  the  literarv 

club  which  had  met  there  that  afternoon.     Prominent  among 

our  circle  was  Mrs.  W ,  a  brilliant  and  (Uiltivated  woman, 

whose  conversation  wjis  always  a  delight  to  those  privileged 
to  listen.  We  had  l^een  talking  al>out  the  self-reliance  of 
American   women;  and  she  told  a  stoiy  of  her  experience, 
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which  impressed  me  deeply.  I  will  try  to  recount  the  facts  as 
accurately  as  possible,  though  I  shall  be  unable  to  reproduce 
her  vivid  and  beautiful  English. 

In  the  fall  of  18*>1,  her  husband  was  teaching  in  Cincinnati. 
They  had  spent  the  summer  m  the  East,  as  usual,  and  he  had 
returned  to  his  duties  in  September;  while  she  lingered  for  a 
time  in  the  more  healthful  climate  of  New  England.  About 
the  middle  of  October  she  set  out  alone  for  Boston.  It  was  a 
period  of  gi'eat  excitement.  The  war  fever  had  |)enetrated 
every  hamlet,  and  business,  both  public  and  private,  was  con- 
fused and  interrupted.  The  New  York  riots  had  broken  out  a 
few  days  before,  and  the  government  was  transporting  hun- 
dreds of  the  lowest  class  to  the  West,  hoping  to  quell  the  tu- 
mult by  i*emoving  its  cause.  It  was  reported  that  the  men 
were  insufficiently  guarded,  but  their  escort  was  the  best  that 
could  be  provided,  at  the  time. 

Mi*s.  W had  traveled  a  night  and  a  day  and  had  reached 

the  eastern  part  of  Ohio.     She  was  ex[)ecting  to  change  cars 
that  evening  and  then  proceed  on  her  way  without  interrup- 
tion.    The  journey  had  been  unusually  long  and  tedious,  owing 
to  accidents  on  the  road  ;  and  it  was  after  midnight  when  the 
train  rumbled  into  the  station.     The  only  other  persons  who 
changed  cars  there,  w^ere  a  lady  and  her  three  young  children. 
They  wearily  clambered  out  u])on  the  jilatform,  onlj'  to  find 
that  the  connecting  train  had  left  several   hours  before.     The 
building  was  very  large,  being  used  j)rincipally  as  a  freight 
depot.     It  was  dimly  lighted  by  lamps  which  served  only  to 
reveal  its  vastness  and  to  intensify  the  general  gloom.     They^ 
could  not  see  from  one  end  to  the  other.     The  tracks  seem 
to  begin  and  end  in   blackness;   and  the  shadowy  i*oof,  higl 
above  the  reach  of  the  lamplight,  interposed  a  scarcely  visibl 
barrier  between  the  enclosure  which  it  protected  and  the  oute 
night. 

Roused  by  the  loneliness  and  insecurity  of  the  situation,  th 
ladies  forgot  their  fatigue,  and  earnestly  consulted  as  to  whatu^ 
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thev  should  do.     Thev  searched  for  a  railway  official;  and,  at 
last,  found  one  who  was  just  lockin^^  the  station.     Would  he 
^e^X  them  a  carriaofe  that  would  Uike  them  to  the  neai*est  ho- 
tel  i     There  was  no  carriage  to  be  had  at  that  time  of  night ; 
and  both  the  hotels  were  tilled  to  overflowing,  so  that  it  would 
Ik*  impossible  to  get  a  place  to  sleep,  even  on  the  floor.     What 
could  thev  do  then  i     Xothin*^  but  stav  in  the  station  all  nio;ht. 
The  next  train  would  be  alon^  at  six  o'clcK*k  in  the  morning, 
and  thev  would  have  to  wait  till  then.     Should  they  be  entire- 
ly  alone  i     Well,  no :  they  would  probably  see  the  watchman 
dodging  around  (they  could  tell  liim  by  his  red  lantern);   and 
perhaps  the  old  woman  who  kept  the  candy  countei*  was  still 
up.     Turning  fronr  their  sleepy  and  indifferent  respondent, 
they   went  back  to  seek  the   peisons  so   vaguely   described. 
They  found  the  refreshment  vender  at  hist,  but  could  obtain 
from  her  only  a  cup  of  lukewarm  tea,  offered  with  the  state- 
ment that  'them  soldiei's  had  svyooped   down  on   her  counter 
that  night,  and  cleaned  out  'most  everything." 

The  lunches  of  the  hulies  had  been  exhaustetl  since  noon ; 
but  hunger  wa«  not  the  chief  <h'scomfort  to  which  they  must 
submit.  The  w^oman  was  about  to  go  to  beil  in  a  room  ad- 
joining her  little  shop,  and  they  obtained  permission  to  put 
the  children  there  for  the  night.  There  was  no  place  for  the 
ixidies  themselves,  even  if  they  had  bet^n  able  to  sleep ;  and 

Mrs.  W proposed  th  it  they  should  vaiy  the  monotony  of 

ff'titing,  by  walkmg  alK>ut  the  station.     They  stepped  out  ujKjn 

tlie  platform.     How  distinctly  their  footfalls  reechoed  in  that 

hollow  building !     No  deserted  place  seems  more  dismal  than 

tlM^,t.  which  is  wont  to  Ik*  a  busy  haunt  of  men.     Solitary  steps 

<^«iiid  loudest  on  a  well-trodden  pathway  ;  and  a  ball-room  by 

Xight,  or  store  on  Sunday,  giv(»s  a  feeling  of  loneliness  far 

X^^'  than  that  produced  by  an  unpeopled  wooil  or  meadow. 

*^^^T  walked  along  the  platform,  avoiding  the  bsiggage-trucks, 

ing  the  closed  dooi*s  of  empty  offices  and  waiting-rooms  ; 

occasionally  stopping  to  look  at  a  time-table,  or  some 
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huge  red  and  blue  placard,  with  its  juivertisement  so  idle  and 
unmeaning  to  theii*  preckrujued  minds. 

Suddenly  h(?r  companion  stopped,  and  laid  her  hand  on  Mrs. 
"s  ai*m. 

"  What  are  those  great  piles  or  bundles  over  there  beyond 
the  trunks  r 

''  Probablv  some  of  the  fi*eight.     Then'  look  like  bales  of  cot" 
ton.     Let  us  go  over  and  see.'' 

They  approached  a  little  nearer,  jind  shrank  bac*k  in  aif right. 
Each  seeming  bundle  was  a  living  hunian  being;  and  as  many 
as  a  hundred  and  fiftv  of  them  were  lvin«>:  there.  After  a  mo- 
ment  of  blank  consternation,  the  ti'uth  flashed  upon  the  ladies'* 
minds  that  these  must  be  the  New  ^'ork  rioters.  Thev  had 
been  bi'ought  on  a  previous  train  and  were  halting  under  inef- 
ficient guards,  now  asleep.  Many  of  the  roughs  were  awake  ; 
and  even  while  the  trav(*llers  looked,  some  villainous  heads  were 
raised,  and  arms  were  thinist  from  under  the  blankets.  The 
ladies  wort*  terror-stric^ken,  but  they  had  the  self-possession  not 
to  scream  or  faint.  They  crept  l)ack  to  their  retreat,  trem- 
bling and  fearful  ;  and  knowing  that  they  had  been  seen  by 
more  than  half  the  gang.  When  they  reached  the  room  where 
the  women  and  childi-en  wen*  asleep,  they  locked  the  door, 
and  satin  shuddering- silenct*.  Hei'e  tln^v  were,  two  women, 
fai'  from  help,  at  the  mercy  of  an  unprincipled  mob,  who 
miofht  rise  at  anv  moment,  overthrow  the  <i:uaixl,  burn 
the  station,  and  siK^k  tlu»  town.  As  the  nearest  human  l)eings 
within  reach,  they  might  be  the  tii-st  objects  of  violence.  The 
time  slowly  passed  and  they  watched  and  waited  in  (piivering 
sus]>ense.  Fear  previ^nted  sle(»p,  and  every  sound  straine<l 
tluMr  over-tax(»d  nerves  to  a  higher  tension. 

At  last  the  dusky  window-s(|uai'es  gi-ew  gray,  and  then  tran- 
sparent:  the  lamps  paled;  the  outlines  of  the  building  eon- 
tra(;ted  and  became  moi'e  distinct,  and  light  broke  in  the  east. 
They  had  not  long  to  wait  before  the  station  was  opened, 
workmen  came  in  and  a  few  passengers,  who  had  risen  to  take 
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the  earlv  train.  As  they  stood  there  in  the  fi:rav  of  the  earlv 
morning,  their  chilled  figui'es  were  a  welcome  sight  to  those 
who  had  kept  a  sleepless  watch  since  midnight.  The  train  ar- 
rived and  all  crowded  on  board.  The  ruffians  with  their 
guard  were  put  into  cai-s  by  themselves.  They  did  not  stay 
there  long,  however ;  for  at  every  counti-y  station,  some  of 
them  jumped  oif  and  laid  violent  hands  on  whatever  could  l>e 
found.  They  pulled  up  an  honest  Irishman's  cabbages,  and 
brought  his  pig  squealing  thi'ough  the  car.  They  carried  off 
a  goose,  some  turkeys,  and  a  iH»t  fox,  and  they  sang  out  '*  Here 
comes  the  happy  family  I"  At  every  station  they  swept  the 
countt*!*  bare,  devoured  what(»ver  eatables  it  held,  and  broke 
the  glasses  and  ci-ockery.  Although  immediate  dangcM'  was 
over,  Mrs.  W felt  unspeakable  relief  when  the  train  en- 
tered Cincinnati,  and  she  found  hei*self  once  more  within  the 
protection  of  civilization.  F.  M.  A.  'si. 


This  little  brown-covered  book — The  Earnest  Trifler — lia^s 
had  its  popularity  attested  in  many  ways.  It  has  been  favor- 
ably noticed  by  many  ])apei*s  and  magazines,  its  author  has 
been  feted  at  the  Holmes  i)reakfasl,  and  last  but  not  least,  the 
discriminating  public  has  sealed  with  its  appi'oval  tin*  latest 
and  most  amusing  of  novels. 

The  work  is  a  delicate  satiiv  upon  ivcent  publications  of  the 
same  class.  The  novels  of  Henry  James,  in  particular,  are  held 
up  not  as  an  object  of  ridicule — that  would  be  putting  the  case 
too  strongly ;  but  held  up  as  a  target,  foi*  Lilliputian  jirrows  of 
satire  and  gentle  cvnicism  to  aim  at.  The  arrows,  tinv  as 
they  are,  are  well  directed  ;  each  one  leaves  its  mark — and  its 
sting  too,  for  that  matter.  One  of  the  points  in  which  this 
lx)ok  most  resembles  James'  later  novels,  is  its  love  of  detail ; 
this  is  carried  out  to  the  fine  analysis  of  points  seemingly  the 
most  unim|)ortant ;  and  the  impression  produced  is  like  that 
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mentioned  by  Ge<ji*ge  Eliot,  wlitMi  she  says :  ''  If  we  had  a  fine 
vision  ami  perception  of  all  onlinary  human  life,  it  would  be 
like  hearing  the  grass  grow  and  the  squirrel's  heart  beat ;  and 
we  should  die  of  that  roai*  wlijch  lies  on  the  other  side  of  si- 
lence." Halstead  goes  into  a  garden,  he  breaks  off  a  tansy  leaf. 
Eleven  pages  afterwards  the  incident  is  suggested  again ;  for 
before  he  goes  to  si)eak  to  his  friend  and  chief,  Dayton, 
we  are  told  that  he  washes  the  tansy  off  his  hands.  Again, 
the  following  sentence  is  an  example  of  the  same  thing.  A 
conversation  has  been  going  on.  We  are  told,  ''  Halste^id,  who 
had  remained  standing,  happened  to  look  down  at  his  boots, 
and  his  averted  attention  seemed  to  I'elieve  her  from  words 
that  were  suggesteil  and  vocalized  only  thi'ough  his  appealing 
amiability":  and  so  on.     Happened  to  look  down  at  his  lx>ot«  I 

Again  :  "  The  young  fellow  still  lingereil  by  the  window. 
In  the  fresh  mud  of  the  road  and  across  a  corner  of  the  soggy 
turf,  were  the  prints  of  the  young  girPs  feet.  The  toe«,  he 
idly  observed,  were  narrow,  and  the  heels  somewhat  }X)inted, 
and  he  said  to  himself  that  however  secjuestei'ed  her  path  and 
however  primeval  her  heart,  she  had  shod  her  simplicity  with 
the  shoes  of  sophistication." 

This  last  quotation  exemplifies  another  ])oint  in  which  the 
book  resembles  those  of  Henrv  .lames,  overdoino^  the*  reseni- 
blance  just  enough  to  make  the  joke  a))|)arent.  This  is  the 
quaintness  of  epithet,  no  less  fitting  than  (piaint.  '"The  shoes 
of  sophistication  "  are  as  good  in  their  way,  as  is  the  •'  dorsal 
expi^ession"  of  James  in  its  way.  Still  the  thought  will  insin- 
nuate  itself,  that  in  a  young  man  who  is  expressly  said  to  lie  a 
little  near-sighted,  this  keenness  of  vision  is  slightly  out  of 
keeping. 

The  conversations  are  as  staccato  as  any  in  Ths  Europcamt 
or  The  Aviericans ;  and  the  persistency  with  which  '"  he  re- 
marked," ''  she  murmured,"  '*  he  returned  "  and  "  she  rejieated  " 
is  as  noticeable  in  this  as  in  anv  book  of  James'  or  Howells'; 
pefhaps  even  niore  noticeable. 
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The  characters  are  finely  analyzed,  and  exciuisitely  delineated. 
The  types,  though  not  common  in  real  life,  ai'e  yet  familiar  to 
us  in  recent  literatui*e,  and  do  not  differ  so  essentially  from 
ty|X5S  which  are  really  common,  that  we  need  be  induced  to 
doubt  their  reality.  The  family  of  the  Desboroughs  is  as  in- 
teresting a  thing  as  the  family  of  the  Belleganles  or  the  Went- 
worths ;  and  Rac^hel  with  her  beauty  and  her  simplicity  reminds 
us  forcibly  of  Lydia  in  Ho  wells'  Lady  of  ths  Ar(H}Mt(M)l\  Yet 
apart  from  all  this  similanty  of  works  which  have  gone  before, 
the  book  has  a  fixed  value  of  its  own  ;  and  that  a  high  one. 
It  shows  fine  analysis,  a  lov^e  of  nature  which  is  almost  Pre- 
Kaphaelite,  satire  keen  yet  delicate,  and  that  knowledge  of 
society  which  is  often  called  a  knowle<lge  of  the  world ;  an(l 
the  pure  English  in  which  the  book  is  written,  would  in  itself 
l>e  an  attraction,  even  if  the  book  had  no  other  (|uality  of  a 
good  novel. 
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*'  Who  first  invented  work,  and  bound  the  free 

And  hoHday-rejoicing  spirit  down 

To  that  dry  drudgery  at  the  desk's  dead  wood  ?" 

And  prescribed  the  reading  of  exchanges  as  a  constant  literai'V 
diet,  and  exacted  unflagging  devotion  to  tlie  insatiable  de- 
mands of  numerous  pigeon-holes,  we  might  add.  Our  "  fi-ee, 
holiday-rejoicing,'-  editorial  spirit  rose  up  in  revolt,  and — 
''  vacated."  During  the  long  days  of  the  Christmas  time 
we  made  good  cheer,  nor  gave  a  thought  to  the  deseHed 
sanctum,  with  its  faded  green  baize  and  baiv  walls,  its 
frozen  ink  and  useless  scissors,  its  congesded  mucilage  and 
broken  pens.  But  the  ''di*v  drudgery  of  the  desk's  dea<l 
wood  "  was  patient.  It  waited  till  vacation  follies  had  charmed 
and  tired  us,  till  a  long  journey  had  brought  us,  sad  but  prompt, 
to  that  inevitable  ''evening  of  January  fifth,"  and  then  by 
way  of  revenge,  it  loomed  up  before  us  in  all  the  awfulness  of 
w^ork  undone.  Days  of  hui'ried  work  followed,  there  wei'e  ex- 
hausting attempts  to  satisfy  the  cry  of  the  printer  for  '"copy" 
— and  last  of  all,  a  late  MiscELr.ANv,  and  we  were  sutticientlv 
warned  to  yield  no  more  to  the  attractive  wiles  of  the  vacation 
charmer,  "charm  he  never  so  wiselv.'' 


"Who  steals  my  purse,  steals  trash,''  but    who  filches  finmi 
me  the  comfort  I  gain  from  reading,  does  a  deed  for  which 
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the  English  language  has  no   name  suttieiently   opprolwious. 

Marginal  Annotation  is  the  pet  mania  of  many  evil  minded 
persons,  who  thereby  deprive  others  of  much  innocent  enjoy- 
ment. Reading  John  (rUphi  for  the  fii'st  time,  \v(^  naturally 
feel  elated,  if  without  assistance  we  can  discovei*  that  it  is 
amusing,  but  when  beforehand  some  one  writes  "  funny  "  over 
the  poem,  we  lose  our  feeling  of  self-gratulation.  One's  self- 
esteem  is  not  tickled.  Of  course  W(*  can  undeiNtand  the  motive 
of  the  annotator.  She  hits  never  befoir  seen  the  point  of  a 
story.  She  reads  J(fhn  (rllp'm  ;  on  the  third  perusal,  it  flashes 
like  lightning  over  her  mind  that  it  is  laughable.  Triumphant- 
Iv  she  determines  to  let  the  world  know  that  she  has  at  last 
found  in  hei*self  a  sense  of  liumor.  Briefly,  conciselv,  she  ex- 
pre45ses  her  decision  on  the  page,  *'  funny." 

AVe  may  be  cru^l  in  wishing  to  take  from  her  this  pleasure, 
but  dut}'  commands.  Our  aim  is  the  greatest  good  of  the 
cfreatest  number.  AVere^A^//;/  (i'llphx  the  only  ])oem  comment- 
ed upon  in  the  library  editicm  of  Dana's  UouHchold  Bool'  of 
Poetry^  we  should  say  nothing  ;  but  when  we  find  AaUf  Rob  in 
iirmj^  Highhinil  Mnrij^  Lrn^^x  to  Mary  in  Ilfucen^  all  marked 
'^  pretty,''  it  is  too  much  ;  one  feels  i-atluM*  ashamed  of  agreeing 
with  such  .stupidity,  and  inclined  to  believe  that  Mftry  in 
Hempen  must  be  ti*ash,  for  jus  a  geneial  rule  annotatoi's,  fear- 
ing to  tnist  their  own  judgment,  select  for  admiration 
the  tritest  and  most  commonplace  sentiments.  Occitsional- 
ly  we  find  traces  of  a  misanthropical  chai'ax'tei',  a  female 
Byron,   as  when  we  s(3e  ''true"  written  aft(»r  77/^'  Deceitfvl- 

iWHS  of  IjOV*\ 

We  would  like  t<)  make  a  point  of  morality  here.  We  can't 
interfere  with  anv  one  who  chooses  to  mark  ovei*  hei*  own 
proj)erty,  but  by  what  pi'ocess  does  she  conclude  that  she  ha« 
a  right  to  scrawl  over  libi-ary  books  \  It  ruins  the  a[)[)eurance 
of  a  page,  and  to  many  readei's  is  very  disagreeable.  In  our 
Sophomore  year  most  of  us  were  advised  to  learn  to  read  ]>en  in 
hand.     We  might  think  this  advice  misconstrued,  were  we  not 
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unwilling  to   believe  that  any  Sophomore  would   be   foolish 
enough  to  scribble  marginal  notes. 


To  complete  the  file  of  The  Miscellany,  the  following  copies 
are  needed : 


Vol .  No. 


1, 

1,  8.  4. 

•">, 

2, 

1,  '-.^ 

8, 

3. 

1. 

9, 

Vol.  No. 

3. 
1. 
1. 


Persons  having  in  their  possession  any  of  the  above  copies 
which  thev  are  willinof  to  sell,  will  confer  a  o^reat  favor  bv  no- 
tifying  the  editors  of  that  fact. 


That  da}'  students  are  allowed  in  the  college — and  their  num- 
ber is  slowly  on  the  increase — is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
It  will  undoubtedly  oj)en  our  do<)i*s  to  many  who  could  not 
otherwise  enjoy  the  advantages  of  our  coui'se.  Heretofoi'e 
it  has  been  impossible  for  a  girl  to  lessen  her  yearly  ex- 
])enses  in  any  appreciable  degree.  If  she  came  to  Vassar,  she 
must  live  in  the  college  and  pay  the  college  prices — not  al- 
ways within  the  limits  of  a  modest  purse.  But  now  the  privi- 
lege of  boarding  in  the  city  can  not  fail  to  bring  girls  here,  who 
must  otherwise  seek  other  colleges,  where  they  can  regulate 
their  expenses  in  accordance  with  their  means.  For  those  also 
to  whom  the  noise  and  bustle,  necessitated  by  so  large  a  family, 
ai*e  intolerable,  a  home  in  the  city  is  a  welcome  i*efuge. 

As  a  matter  of  preference,  most  of  us  would  choose  to  live  in 
the  colleire.  We  like  it  here,  there  is  nothing'  to  distract  our 
attention,  while  the  city  is  so  far  away  that  much  time  must  bc^ 
lost  in  going  to  and  fro.  Yet  we  ai'e  heiirtily  glad  that  the 
way  is  open  for  those  whom  choice  or  necessity  lead  to  seek  an 
abiding  place  outside  our  walls.     But  the  day  student   is  an 
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anomaly  among  us  as  yet.  The  college  doesn't  quite  know 
what  to  do  with  lier.  She  is  hedged  about  bv  restrictions  till 
it  is  a  (juestion  whether  she  is  I'eally  a  member  of  the  college. 
or  merely  a  young  ladv  allowed  the  privilege  of  reciting  in  the 
college  classes.  The  whole  matter  is  probably  an  experiment 
as  vet,  and  onlv  trial  can  show  what  rules  are  necessary  and 
what  superfluous.  Day-students  are  necessarily  debarred  from 
many  of  the  plea.sures  of  our  college  life,  and  it  should  be  the 
aim  of  Faculty  and  students  to  make  them  feel  as  much  at  home 
among  us  as  is  possible. 


In  comparing  the  essay  subjects  assigned  at  other  colleges 
with  oui'  own,  we  notice  a  radical  dilTerence.  Nearly  all  of 
theii's  rei|uire  considemble  reading,  while  we  nmst  depend  upon 
original  thinking.  Of  courses,  if  students  could  and  would 
spend  enough  time  on  their  essiiys  to  I'ead  carefully,  assimilate 
thoroughly,  and  think  clearly,  the  best  possible  results  would 
be  obtained.  But  as  thit  is  practically  im{)ossible  for  the  ma- 
jority of  students,  it  seems  bettei*  to  prepare  for  our  essays  by 
special  thinking  more  than  by  special  reading. 

The  common  system  increases  knowltidge  of  facts  and  of 
other  peo})le's  opinions,  but  onr  system  teaches  what  is  far 
moi'e  imi)ortant,  the  powiM*  of  independent  thinking.  Every 
student  has  a  large  amount  of  information,  more  or  less  assim- 
ilated, which  she  is  constantly  inei'easing  by  general  reading 
and  by  obsei'vation.  This  she  can  arrange  and  use  as  material 
for  essays.  Then  she  learns  to  express  her  own  knowledge  and 
to  draw  from  it  logical  conclusions.  This  j)owei\  which  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  convei*sation,  as  well  as  in  writing — 
is  l>est  and  most  quickly  obtained  by  using  knowledge,  which 
is  so  thoroughly  one's  own  as  to  have  lost  the  impi'int  of  books. 
Originality  in  place  of  bookishness,  including  inde^jendent  in- 
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stead  of  depondent  thinking,  is,  then,  the  chief  a<lvauta^e  which 
we  chiim  from  the  kind  of  snl)jects  upon  wliieh  we  write. 

The  chief  <»xc<»llence  of  our  essav  system,  however,  is  the 
careful  jx^rsonal  criticism.  The  work  of  correction  is  so  di- 
vided among  the  teacluu*s  in  the  f]nglish  Department  tliat  each 
essav  i'e<*eive.s  careful  consideration.  Then  the  author  is  shown 
clearlv  her  faults  and  the  wav  to  correct  them,  that  no  time 
and  enei'gy  may  be  wasted  in  a  repetition  of  erroi*s. 


'*  1  would  that  my  tongue  couhl  uttei*  the  thoughts  tliat 
ai'ise  in  me."'  Yes,  Mr.  T.,  that  is  the  way  we  feel  when  we 
think  of  the  pei*son  who  walked  oif  with  oui*  dictionary.  One 
first-class  medium  in  a  constant  mesmeric  condition  would 
not  l)e  able  to  keep  the  run  of  all  the  borrowed  articles 
which  never  come  back.  -Thev  mav  not  l)e  lost  but  thev 
have  crone  so  far  before  iis  to  be  unavailable.  There  is 
nothing  that  W(»  hesitate  to  borrow,  lead-pencils,  gloves, 
ovei*skirts  and  sofa.s  disappear  before  the  ravages  of  the  in- 
satiate collector.  Now  we  love  to  oblige  our  friends  and 
any  time  that  oui*  friends  verbally  request  the  us(*  of  our  |x>s- 
sessions  we  cheerfully  suirender  our  prettiest  lanipshade  or  our 
F)est  stub-])en.  make  a  note  of  tiie  sanu^  and  at  the  expiration 
of  thii'ty  days  call  and  redeem  our  ])!*<>p(»rty.  That  is  not  so 
bad,  l)ut  what  w(*  object  to  are  the^e  i-eticent  neighbors  who 
call  when  we  an*  out  and  appropriate  th(*  y^ivy  apple-seeds  of 
our  eye  and  forget  to  return  them.  J Vrhaps  our  Chemistry 
notes  (m  the  ^larsh  (ias  Series  disapju^ar  just  Ix^fore  our  i-ecita- 
tion,  our  hat-])ins  are  jmrloincnl  just  when  we  are  to  take  our 
exercise  in  a  high  wind,  and  our  shoe-blacking  leaves  but 
an  empty  void,  at  some  ci'itical  moment.  We  do  not  wish  to 
evince  a  giusping  disj)osition,  but  we  do  ci*ave  some  schedule 
which  shall  designate  at  what  hours  it   will  l)e  convenient  for 
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our  friends  that  we  use  our  owu  thin*^,  ami  in  the  meantime 
just  look  ai*ound  and  assort  your  things,  and  begin  the  New 
Year  each  with  her  own. 


There  has  been  much  confusion  roneerning  The  New  York 
Ahimna^  Meeting.  We  heard  positive  news  from  hea(l-(|uar- 
ters  that  it  was  to  take  phiee  on  tlie  tenth  of  .lanuary,  and  we 
inimediatelv  wrote  to  our  loval  ahimiia*  friends  to  that  effect. 
Now,  alas!  comes  the  word  that  the  meeting  will  occur  on 
the  seventh  of  Fel)ruary,  and  our  ])recious  postals  have  l)etaken 
themselves  to  the  mail-bag  with  a  laudable  desire  to  dissemm- 
att*  the  truth  with  regard  to  this  matter.  Doubtless  theie 
was  a  r<3ason  for  the  change,  yet  the  conflicting  and  hence  un- 
certain re]K>rts  must  bi*  an  annoyance  to  the  Alumna*  who 
are  anxious  to  l)e  pres(*nt. 


We  have  heard  it  stated  that  the  Prejiaratorv  department  is 
an  injury  to  the  College.  We  do  not  endoi'se  this  statement, 
we  are  friendly  to  the  Prep,  and  we  lan  allow  no  un kindness 
toward  those  from  whom  in  the  ])rocess  of  evolution  we  ai*e 
descended.  The  Pre]).,  like  the  baby,  deserv(*s  our  considera- 
ation  as  the  type  of  what  we  have  been  :  we  see  no  reason  why 
a  young  lady  need  l:>e  any  less  a  credit  to  us  in  the  Pi'eparatorv 
than  in  the  Freshman  or  Sophomore  chiss. 

If  a  young  lady  wishes  to  prepaiv  hei-self  foj*  the  collegiate 
ccmi'se  hei'e  inst^id  of  elsewhere,  wtu*an  see  no  objection  to  her 
so  doing  and  it  is  oftentimes  moi'c  advantageous  to  her.  Yet 
we  can  find  some  foundation  for  the  severe  I'emarks  passinl,  foi*, 
jis  in  any  community,  it  is  but  natural  that  the  mistakes  in 
judgment  and  deportment  should  pnH'ee<l  fi'ouJ  tlie  younger 
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members.  While  this  is  true  it  is  <*/ertaiiily  unjust  that  greater 
harm  should  be  done  by  willful  misrepraseuUitions.  It  is  t<K> 
often  the  fault  of  those  who  ^o  out  fi'oni  us,  that  the  Public 
has  a  false  impression  of  us.  The  Public  meets  the  Prep,  in 
society  and  asks  her  what  ''  school ''  she  attends.  If  she  makes 
her  modest  bow  and  informs  the  Public  that  she  is  at  Vassar 
CoUeye  and  adds  that  she  is  at  present  only  a  i)reparatorv  stu- 
dent, the  Public  will  pat  her  on  the  head  and  think  "'  whait  a 
nice  school  is  Vassar."'  Surely  the  J^i*ep.  in  this  attitude  never 
lowered  the  standard  of  Yassar.  The  ti*ue  aim  of  the  College 
is  perverted  by  th(i  misrepresentations  of  [)ersons  for  a  time 
connected  with  it,  but  not  long  enough  to  acquire  an  appreci- 
ation of  truthfulness.  One  instance  illustrates  this.  A  c<?r- 
tain  Preparatory  left  College  at  the  end  of  last  year  not  to 
return.  This  Fall  we  heard  of  hi^v  as  a  member  of  the  Class 
of  '80,  to  whom  one  of  the  highest  counnencement  honoi-s  had 
l)een  awarded.  We  desire  to  state  that  no  member  of  the 
Class  of  '80  has  been  absent  for  anv  len»i:th  of  time  this  vear  ; 
moreover,  no  commencement  honors  have  yet  been  iissigned, 
nor  will  they  b€».  for  some  weeks.  Similar  cases  often  come  to 
our  notice ;  we  hear  of  ex-Preparatories  and  Freshmen  appear- 
ing in  society  as  "Yassar  Alumna\"  and  the  number  of  vale- 
dictorians in  each  class  rivals  the  last  surviving  membei's  of 
Washington's  family.  It  is  not  just  to  those  who  work 
through  the  entire  coui*se,  and  who  really  graduate,  to  have 
their  labor  underrated  and  their  ranks  filled  bv  those  less 
deserving,  and  we  should  be  gratified  if  the  ambition  of  our 
young  friends  could  curb  itself. 
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UOMK  MATTERS. 

On  the  e\  eniiig  of  Saturday,  Dec.  13,  we  entered  Society 
Hall  with  our  usual  feelin*^  of  anticipation  mingled  with  a 
^ood  deal  of  curiosity.  Curiosity — because  we  knew  that 
riiapter  Delta  was  small,  and  l>ecause  very  few  of  its  present 
memlKM-s  have  H;^ured  upon  the  Philalethean  stage.  At  any 
rate,  xoi/i*<  of  the  jMjrformers  must  make  their  debuts ;  and  the 
"spirit  of  criticism'*  was  awake  within  us. 

We  have  exi)(*rience<l  Delta's  hospitality  before,  but  we 
never  exjwcted  to  be  set  before  so  dainty  a  dish  iis  a  pie.  And 
though  it  wa-s  laln^led  A  ~.  its  contents  proved  to  be — Blax^^k- 
birds.  But  fii'st  we  mast  partake  of  the  ^nifrrt^s  which  intro- 
duc^^i  the  fea,st. 

Miss  Brewster's  critiijue  was  excellent,  although  Miss 
Street's  reading  did  not  quite*  do  it  justice?.  Miss  Bell's  music 
was  rather  marred  by  the  noise  in  the  Hall,  made  by  the  plac- 
ing of  chaii's  and  the  seating  of  guests.  Miss  ^nxxXXx^recitotion 
was  well-read,  though  {)erliaps  not  a  s^^.lecticm  exactly  suitable 
to  the  occasion.  Miss  Darling's  sympathetic  rendering  of 
Chopin's  Polotufise  was  thoi'oughly  enjoyable,  {is  her  playing 
alwarvs  is. 

Xow  to  the  discussi<m  of  the  princnpal  dish.  **And  when 
the  pie  wjis  o[)ened,  the  birds  began  to  sing."  Chief  of  all  the 
birds  was  Miss  Varnes,  whose  warbhng  was  the  best  part  of 
her  jjerformance.  Howevei* — the  Princess  Volatile  not  being 
a  very  decided  character — her  part  was  well  sustained.  In  the 
|>assage,  "I  think  FU  take  the  crown,"  she  succeeded  Jidmira- 
bly  in  poi'traying  the  Princess'  hesitation  between  interest 
anrl  love. 

The  costumes  of  Miss  Pentield  and  Miss  Drake  as  the  King 
and  Queen  of  Siluria,  were  as  i)erfect  jus  if  they  had  walke<l 
out  of  a  pack  of  cards.  But  their  acting  was  not  e(pially  good. 
The  beneficence,  magnanimity  and  discriminating  wisdom  of 
the  King  were  exceedingly  well  displayed  bv  Miss  PeuHeld, 
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whose  evident  interevst  in  her  part  was  no  small  item  ia  her 
favor. 

Miss  Drake  gave  the  stately  and  gentle  passages  well,  but  at 
other  times  lacked  animation.  SIk*  either  did  not  throw  her- 
self enough  into  hei*  part,  or  (*lse  she  threw  into  her  part  too 
much  of  hei'self. 

Miss  Meeker,  though  a  triHe  constrained,  made  a  capital 
maid,  and  fitted  l)eautifully  with  Miss  Moon*  as  page. 

Miss    Pratt   and  Miss  Canlield,  as   tlie    princes   Nero    and 

Bianco,  carried  out  excellently  theii*  rather  subordinate  parts. 
Miss  (Janfield's  actin^:  is  alwavs  finished,  and  at  times  verv 
forcible.  Her  inimitable  i'oolnefiS  when  she  sat  down  to 
'*  freeze,"  was  a  sight  to  rememl)er.  She  never  lost  hei*self 
once,  and  sprang  to  life  with  the  proper  degree  of  heat,  as  soon 
as  she  had  the  slightest  ho[)e  of  gaining  the  hand  of  tlie 
Princess. 

Miss  Platter  and  Miss  Swan  as  servants,  men-at-anns,  guai-ds, 
etc.,  certainly  created  a  sensation  among  the  audience.  As  a 
whole  the  piece  was  not  well  worked  up ;  but  lack  of  time  aud 
the  crowded  events  of  the  two  weeks  preceding  must  account 
for  tliat.  The  music  was  good,  esi^ecially  the  address  to  the 
bib. 

The  Delta  committee  must  be  congratulated  ujjon  their  se- 
lection of  such  a  bright  little  o[)eretta,  so  suitable  for  a  Hall- 
meeting.     Our  Hall-meetings  in  general  are  too  elaborate,  and 
have  too  much  the  air  of  our  regular  plays. 


At  last  all  the  m)od-bves  wen*  said,  and  we— a  noble  remnant 
— wei*e  left  alone  in  our  I'ather  doubtful  glory.  We  hjid  l)een 
assured  that  we  couldn't  have  a  good  time,  and  that  Christmsis 
uway  from  home  for  the  fii'st  time  would  at  best  be  but  a  "hol- 
low mockery.'     However,  we  were  here,  and  so  we  determined 
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to  make  tl>e  best  of  it.  As  we  looked  ai*ound  the  deserted 
(Hning-hall  and  coi'ndoi*s,  we  w^va  fired  with  enthusiasm.  We 
would  make  this  vacation  a  success;  but  how  i  Ha!  we  would 
take  Hale's  Chapter  on  \^acations  as  a  guide. 

We  fonnetl  plans  for  individual  enjoyment  and  plans  for 
pai*tv  enjoyment.  There  were  choice  books  we  wished  to  read, 
games  to  \ye  played,  conundrums  and  fimny  stories  to  be  told. 
Intei*spersed  among  these  were  Mrs.  de  Saussure's  party, 
which  all  enjoyed,  Christmas  and  tlu*  '  Moral  Show  I' 

Sleigh-rides,  coasting  and  skating  contributed  to  the  genei*al 
enjoyment.  Of  coui*se  we  watched  '71>'s  departure  and  wel- 
comed 'so.  Before  we  had  become  well  acquainted  with  the 
new-c*omer,  our  fellow- workers  returned  and  the  routine 
rtK*ommenced.  We  shall  reiruMnber  Miss  Moi*si»  as  one  of  the 
most  thoughtful  contributors  to  the  enjoyment  of  this  happy 
vacation. 


Vassar  College  receives  many  kind  services  from  former 
students;  it  mav  not  be  known  how  <i:reat  an  interest  thev 
take  in  its  prosperity.  Oftentimes  it  is  when  a  student's  visi- 
ble conne<*tion  with  tlu^  College  is  severcMl  that  her  work  for 
it  be^gins.  The  alumna^  have  «8,9no  that  they  have  raise<l  for 
erecting  new  buildings,  and  the  Flannah  Lyman  Scholaiship 
amounts  to  $8ooO.  On  the  other  hand,  the  students  at  present 
with  us  are  doing  theii*  share.  A  committee  among  us  has  for  , 
about  a  year  be<Mi  interested  in  the  Raymond  Scliolaiship, 
which  already  amounts  to  ^2500.  It  should  inspire  confidence 
in  the  (/ollege  that  the  students  feel  thcMUselves  responsible 
and  capable  of  appreciating  any  offercnl  aid. 


Only  by  hearing  appreciative  interpi*etations  of  the  master- 
pieces of  master  composei*s  cau  a  correct  musical   taste   be 
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formed.  This  fact  is  fully  i^ecoonizetl  and  acted  upon  by  Dr. 
Ritter.  The  prograrames  of  the  concerts  given  under  his 
direction  are  so  carefully,  chosen  that  the  students  gain, 
even  during  a  single  year,  a  very  good  knowledge  of 
the  best  works  of  the  leading  schools  of  musical  com}>osition. 
No  artists  ai'e  invited  from  outside  but  those  of  unquestioned 
merit,  so,  though  the  number  w(»  hear  is  limited,  we  have  al- 
ways the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  we  have  the  bc^st. 

Our  concerts,  though  not  many,  certainly  give  us  more  pleas- 
ure and  instruction  than  a  largei'  number  heanl  elstnvhei'e. 
Coming  as  they  do  but  occasionally,  and  serving  as  a  I'elaxa- 
tion  from  hard  and  systematic  work,  they  would  natui*ally  re- 
ceive  close  and  appreciative  attention.  But  Dr.  Ritter  does 
not  trust  to  this.  For  each  concert  lie  prepares  us  by  a  lecture, 
in  which  he  gives  a  biographical  sketch  of  the  composei's  whose 
works  we  are  to  enjoy,  and  tells  us  wherein  lie  their  peculiari- 
ties and  their  merits.  Then,  taking  up  in  detail  the  composi- 
tions we  are  to  hear,  he  gives  us,  on  the  piano,  the  themes  of 
the  various  movements,  explains  any  peculiarities  of  treatment, 
])oints  out  the  general  character  and  the  varying  moods  of  the 
works,  and  above  all  tells  us  how  we  are  to  listen,  and  to  what 
we  are  to  listen. 

The  first  concert  of  the  year  was  given  the  evening  of  Dec. 
17,  with  the  following  programme  : 

Quartet,  oj).  47,  for  pianoforte,  violin,  viola,  and  violoncello, 
Schumann;  *' Rond' il  Sereno  al  Ciglio,''  Ilandel;  "'Nocturne 
Elegiaque,"  for  two  violoncelli,  Ch.  Schuberth  ;  a.  Serenade, 
Schubei't;  h.  "When  in  the  Early  Morn,''  (lounod;  c,  Indian 
Serenade,  '*  I  Arise  From  Dreams  of  Thee,"  F.  L.  Ritter  ; 
Quintet,  op.  H)3,  for  two  violins,  viola  and  two  violoncelli, 
Schubert. 

The  audience  ex )nsisted  of  the  college  professoi^;,  teac^iiei*s  and 
students,  and  a  number  of  invited  guests  from  Poughkeei)sie, 
All  were  assembled  in  oui*  home-like  college  chapel  promptly 
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at  eight  o'clock,  and  over  all  a  perfect  silence  fell  as  the  gi'and 
oi>ening  of  Schumann's  ''  Quartet"  greeted  their  ears. 

This  is  too  intricate  a  composition  to  be  at  once  and  fully 
appreciated  when  it  stands  as  the  oj)ening  piece  on  a  pro- 
gi-amme.  A  certain  want  of  sympathy  Iwitween  the  audience 
and  the  performers,  as  well  as  between  the  performers  them- 
selves, marred  slightly  the  effect  of  the  first  movement.  But 
certainly  Schumann,  if  any,  can  bring  one  into  harmony  with 
music.  The  romantic  charactei*  of  the  feelings  to  which  he 
gives  expression  sof>n  chains  the  attention  and  wins  the  heart. 
By  the  many  repetitions  in  the  oj)eniiig  of  this  ([uartet,  the 
great  composer  seems  to  be  again  and  again  calling  back  wan- 
dering minds  to  listen  to  his  beautifully  told  story.  These 
calls,  clearly  given  by  the  piano  first,  and  repeated  by  one  in- 
strument after  another,  ac<;omplished  their  purpose ;  and  the 
attention  of  all,  once  thorouijhlv  won  bv  the  first  movement, 
was  as  thorouii^hlv  exercised  bv  the  second. 

This  seemed  a  wild,  fascinating  chase,  rapid  in  the  extreme, 
with  but  occjisional  and  the  shortest  stof)s  for  breath.  The  ex- 
ecution of  this  movement,  which  is  difficult,  was  a  marked  suc- 
cess, and  one  appreciated  by  the  audience. 

AVas  it  due  to  contrast,  or  to  exhaustion  fi'om  our  previous 
exertion,  that  we  sympathized  so  entirely  with  the  spirit  of 
the  aaiJanU  vantuJdh  f  This,  always  sad,  is  at  times  melan- 
choly almost  beyond  endurance*.  The  violin's  part  in  this 
movement  is  i)articularly  beautiful,  and  its  Mr.  Matzka  played 
this  instrument,  we  fancied  we  heard,  not  a  vibrating  string, 
but  a  woman's  high,  clear  voice. 

The  bust  movement,  which  is  a  I'emarkably  fine  one,  was 
not,  perhaps,  ijuite  so  great  a  success  as  the  others.  It  was 
brilliantly,  but  not  feelingly  executed.  The  instruments  were 
not  at  all  times  extictly  together,  and  toward  the  last  there 
wjis  a  little  hurrvinfj. 

Handel's  beautiful  song,  ''Bend'  il  Sei'eno  al  Ciglio,"  was 
very  effectively  rendered  by  Mr.  Weri'enrath.     His  voice,  while 
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it  might  fail  in  a  concert  hall,  filled  oiu*  cha{)el  perfectly,  and 
its  soni(»Nvhat  limited  compass  was  generally  etjual  to  all  he  at- 
txMnpted.  Mr.  WeiTenrath  sings  piaiw  exquisitely,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  imamne  tones  more  truly  musical  than 
those  of  his  middle  register.  Some  of  his  prolonged  notes 
brought  forcibly  to  our  minds  Bergn(*r's  violoncello,  which  we 
presently  heard  again  in  Schubert h's  *' Nocturne  Elegiaque/' 

This  com]>osition,  in  itself  dreamy  and  restful,  must  needs, 
we  think,  become  truly  classical  if  always  i)layed  by  Messrs. 
Bergner  and  Hemann.  Though  as  a  composition  it  but  poorly 
bears  comparison  with  th(i  cjuartet,  or  the  quintet,  yet  as  ren- 
dered bv  them  it  wa.s  certainly  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  fea- 
tures  of  the  evening.  All  the  runs  were  clear  and  even,  and 
the  shading,  which  throughout  the  ])iece  is  delicate,  was  sym- 
pathetically given. 

We  were  delighted  with  the  Schubei't  "Serenade,"  and  in 
saying  this  we  praise  Mr.  Werrenrath's  execution  of  it,  for  it 
is  a  composition  which  gives  delight  only  when  well  sung. 

Gounod's  song,  though  pleasing,  recjuires  but  light  work,  and 
we  were  somewhat  disapjK^inted  that  it  did  not  rest  the  singer 
sufficiently  to  enable  him  to  do  full  justice  to  Dr.  Ritt<ir's  **  In- 
dian Serenade''  (Shelley's  ix)em)  ''  I  arise  from  dreams  of  thee." 
Mr.  Wi»rrenrath  luwl  evidently  worktnl  over  this  song,  and  it 
was  probably  fatigue  alone  which  made  him  fall  short  in  its 
dramatic  passages.  In  the  com])osition  itself,  w-hich  is  as  yet 
unpublished,  we  find  a  depth  of  emotion  and  a  poetic  delicacy 
seldom  so  gracefully  combined.  We  cannot  but  regard  it  as 
one  of  the  very  best  of  Dr.  Hitter's  sonars.  Mr.  Werrenrath 
was  very  enthusiastically  encored  in  this  son^r  and  sans:  with 
good  «'ffect  tlie  favorite  old  Scotch  melody  to  Moore's  woi-ds. 
'•  Oft  in  the  stillv  ni.'ht.'" 

The  concert  closed  with  one  of  the  finest  works  of  the  Ro- 
mance school  of  music,  Schubert's  '*  (iuiutet."  This,  from  end 
to  end,  was  played  with  gi'eat  appreciation.  The  parts  of  the 
violoncelli  were  remarkably  fine  in  the  first  movement  and  in 
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the  spirited  scherzo.  There  was  such  an  indivicUialitv  alnjut 
the  deep  bass  accompaninient  of  the  second  violoncello  that  by 
it,  j)erhaps  moi'c  than  by  any  other  one  feature,  we  recall  the 
comiK)sition.  Mr.  Sch  .varz,  with  his  viola,  did  much  to  give 
chanicter  to  the  adagio.  This  movement,  though  mournful, 
has  not  the  maddening  (lesiK>ndency  of  similar  movements  in 
Schumann's  compositions.  Indetnl,  to  us  there  seemed  a  sug- 
gestion of  strength,  of  a  capability  to  endure,  (piite  inspiring. 
In  the  allegretto  we  found  a  brilliant  close  to  a  brilliant  en- 
tertainment. For  an  evening  of  unusual  enjoyment  we,  as  a 
college,  would  give  heartv  thanks  to  Dr.  Kitter  and  to  the  kind 
artists  who  did  for  us  all  that,  by  their  gi'eat  ability,  they  wei^e 
enabled  to  do. 


♦»» 


COLLEGK   NOTES. 

College  opened  with  evening  prayer  »[an.  T). 

Only  thirty-eight  students  rt»mained  during  the  holiday  va- 
cation. 

President  Caldwell  did  not  meet  his  classes  for  a  few  days 
immediately  after  vacation ;  he  was  detained  in  Philadelphia 
by  illness. 

Prof.  Cooley  ojjened  his  lectures  after  oui*  I'ecess  with  a  re- 
view of  Mr.  Edison's  recent  work  on  electric  lighting. 

The  Seniors  have  ai)plied  for  Chemistiy  as  an  elective*  for 
next  semester.     Chemistry  is  ]X)pular  with  '8iK 

Mrs.  Robinson,  from  Peekskill,  htus  taken  Miss  Finch's  [)lace 
in  the  School  of  Music  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 


-^2  Personals, 

• 

Wendell  Phillips  lectured  in  Poughkei^psie  Jan.  9.  His  sub- 
ject was  "Sir  Harry  Vane."  Quite  a  number  of  the  students 
attended. 

We  made  a  mistake  in  our  last  issue  in  crediting  artistic  tal- 
ent to  "  Johnny."  The  praise  for  the  fine  crayon  portrait  in 
the  city,  is  due  to  Clark  Crum,  who  succeeded  the  departed 
"  Johnnv." 

Mr.  Oliver  Williams,  of  CaUsaqua,  Pa.,  has  donated  to  the 
Vassar  Museum  various  specimens  of  iron  ores  from  mines  in 
Africa,  Spain,  Portugal  and  England  ;  cop}>er  and  argentif- 
erous galena,  argentiferous  Leadville  lead  carbonate,  gold 
bearing  quartz,  Amazon  stone  and  agates  from  Colorado  ;  man- 
ganese ore  from  Virginia,  and  nickel  oi'o  from  Xew  Jei*sev. 

Inquiring  '83 — '*  What  is  the  object  in  raising  the  money  for 
a  scholarship  f 

Enthusiastic  '80 — ''  Why !  a  scholarship  fund  will  keep  a  girl 
here  forever." 

Inquiring  '88 — "  Mercy  I  what  girl  would  want  to  stay  here 
forever  ?" 

The  Seniors  have  completed  work  in  the  I^boi*atory,  havin*' 
already  done  more  work  there  than  any  preceding  class.  The 
apparatus  is  being  removed  to  the  new  Laboratory. 

The  subjects  for  Astronomy  lectures  have  been  assigned  to 
the  Juniors. 


PERSONALS. 

71. 


Miss  Hawks  is  lady-principal  of  the  High  School  in  New 
Prunswick,  N.  J. 
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73. 

Miss  Abby  S.  White  has  returned  from  Euroj^e,  and  is  now 
teaching  in  Worcester,  Mass. 


'T/* 


7fi. 

Miss  Harrison   is  stuilvinjj   Mathematics  in   the    Harvard 
Annex. 

Miss  M.  H.  Piei*son  visited  the  Colle^fc  recently. 

Miss  G.  Bascom  is  teaching  painting  in  North  Platte,  Neb. 

Miss  Hakes  is  teaching  in  New  lirunswick,  N.  J. 

Miss  Emily  Joi'dan  visited  the  College  Jan.  9. 

Mrs.  EUa  Moore  Robinson  has  delivered  a  lecture  on  ''  As- 
tronomy" before  the  Woman's  Work  Association  of  Geneva. 


Miss  Edith  Sessions,  formerly  of  '78,  is  teaching  Elocution 
in  Jamestown. 

Miss  Gay,  formerly  of  '81,  is  in  the  Harvard  Annex. 

Miss  J.  D.  King,  of  '82,  has  returned  to  College. 


•«► 


EXCHANGE  NOTES. 


The  Harvard  Register  does  not  meet  with  even  the  {Xirmis- 

sion-to-Uve  welcome  granted  to  Th^  Echo,     The  Crhnsfmi^tiysi : 

"  Although  the  Reyuter  has  not  yet  appeared,  may  we  not 
judge,  from  the 2>rosj>eHuH^  what  its  character  will  l>e?    Every 
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need  which  the  prospectus  promises  to  meet  is  already  provided 
for  by  existing  publications.     The   President's   report  is   a 
special  medium  through  which  the  Faculty  expresses  its  opin- 
ion on  college  questions,  and  is  also  a  source  of  information 
about  the  progress  of  the  Univei'sity  to  the  alumni ;  while 
more  detailed  accounts  are  furnished  bv  the  bulletins  of  the 
several  departments, — those  of  the  Library,  Observatory,  and 
Bussey  Institute.     Xews  of  unusual  interest  is  published  both 
in  the  dailv  and  college  papers.     Whatever  else  there  is  of  in- 
terest to  alumni  can  be  found  in  the  vearlv  necrolofifv  and  the 
reports  of  the  class-secretaries.     So  the  ''  wide  ffap '  which  the 
Iteguter  is  coming  to  fill  is  already  occupied.     We  must,  there- 
fore, look  for  another  motive  for  its  api)earance.'" 

Whatever  the  motive  for  its  appeai'ance  we  must  confess  to 

a  hearty  interest  in  its  well-w^ritten  articles.     It  is  not  a  liter- 

aiy  magazine,  it  is  not  a  college  newspa]>er  in  the  ordinary 

sense  of  the  term;  but  it  fifives  in  a  satisfactory  and  concis*^ 

form  much  interesting  information  concerning  the  institutiorm^^ 

and  doings  of  Harvard  and  Harvai'd  graduates. 

llemenyi's  suc<;ess  is  assured  !  Not  content  with  one  articl 
the  Chronich  lavishes  two  ui)on  his  rec^ent  app<^aranc<3  in  Ai 
Arbor.  We  have  little  to  sav  on  the  (Christmas  number  of  th 
exchange,  it  speaks  for  itself,  for  on  the  tty-leaf  we  retul  "'  E^  — 
tered  at  the  post  office  at  Ann  Arbor  as  sc^cond  class  matter^  "^ 
and  yet  we  cannot  repress  a  notice  of  the  stoiy.  We  had  bee^^^ 
thinking  of  writing  a  short  sketch,  mellow  with  the  glamou^^ 
of  a  breathing  sadness,  but  we  find  it  has  been  done — we  do  nc^  J 
desire  to  enter  into  competition.  A  less  skilled  author  wouB^  -■ 
have  failed  to  portray  the  vivid  meeting  of  Carl  with  his  fai 
ily  ;  another  writer  would  hav^e  said  his  mother  wept  or  sht=u 
a  tear,  but  with  a  iJ:lorious  liberalitv  this  literarv  artist  le'  - 
"'  teal's  glisten  in  either  eye,'-  just  tak(5  your  pick.  Then  whx 
art  is  displayed  at  the  end  I  the  time  comes  for  the  i>oint  of  tl 
story  and  being  unable  to  give  it,  with  startling  tact  he  e 
claims  with  a  dash,  "  We  steal  I'everentlv  awav,"  we  do  n( 
wonder  that  he  w^anttnl  to.  Tin?  numl>ei-  closes  with  a  fe  "^' 
pages  of  fine  print. 
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Tfte  University  Press  of  December  26,  is  unusually  good.  It 
opens  with  a  pretty  poem  •'  At  the  Foot  of  the  Hill."  The 
article  ''A  History  for  America"  shows  thought  and  original- 
ity. The  poetical  ability  displayed  is  particularly  noticeable ; 
a  second  poem  "  The  Three  Murderei's"  shows  genius,  it  could 
only  come  from  a  vivid  and  gifted  imagination. 

"'77.  Miss  Annie  Porter  is  doing  the  same  in  the  schools  of 
Sparta,"  is  the  first  local  item  in  the  University  Prem.  We 
feel  ^rry  for  Miss  Portei%  the  monotony  of  her  life  must  be 
maddening,  we  hope  soon  to  hear  that  she  is  doing  "  some- 
thing else." 

The  best  things  in  The  Rr^in4>mnn  are  the  editorials,  which 
are  bright,  sensible  and  to  the  point.  Brown  is  one  of  the 
six  colleges  forming  The  American  College  Base  Ball  Associ- 
ation and  The  Brunoma/ii  warmlv  defends  that  clause  in  the 
constitution  jiertaining  to  the  eligibility  of  professionals  in 
the  regular  college  nine.  But  Yale  isn't  happy  and  proposes 
not  to  play.  The  Record  ^'^  '*  Yale  has  long  enough  been  con- 
-ceding  to  other  colleges  such  privileges  as  that  of  allowing 
professionals  to  play  as  collegians,  and  has  suffered  severely 
bv  means  of  it,  and  it  is  time  that  she  should  take  a  firm  stand 
and  look  out  for  her  own  interests  a  little." 

**  I  woke  in  the  early  morning. 

As  the  clock  was  striking  four  ; 

And  a  flood  of  anxious  feelings 

Told  me  mv  rest  waa  o'er." 
«  «  «  * 

— Bowdoin  Orient, 

W(5  can  appreciate  the  experience?  as  we've  often  set  the 

alarm  oui*selves  during  reviews. 

Our  contemporaries  of  The  (^h^rlln  Review  seem  possessed 
of  a  missionary  spirit ;  they  sent  us  their  December  issue 
wrapped  in  the  articles  of  faith  of  the  Congregational  Church. 
Their  intentions  are  worthv,  but  we  do  not  feel  flattered  to  be 
chosen  as  the  objects. 


20(^  ExcJuinge^. 

Ths  Coiyiordiensis  is  unusually  poetical.  After  mature  de- 
liberation, we  have  decided  that  the  rhymes  entitled  Vacatwn 
are  meant  to  be  funny.     The  ];)oetry  is  of  rather  lower  type 

than  most  of  that  found  in  our  college  j)eriodicals.  The  knack 
of  graceful  rhyming,  that  may  compensate  for  the  lack  of  true 

poetical  thought,  is  wanting.  Why  is  it  that  so  many  of  our 
exchanges  think  it  necessary  to  piece  out  their  columns  with 
machine  poetry  possessing  not  a  single  redeeming  qualifica- 
tion ?  If  we  can't  have  good  verse,  let  us  dis{)ense  with  dog- 
gerel. 

Ths  Rochester  Camjm^  is  heavily  burdened  by  debt,  and  the 
advisibility  of  discontinuing  its  publication  has  been  consid- 
ered, but  we  are  glad  to  learn  from  the  December  number 
that  the  students  have  decided  to  make  another  strong  effort. 
A  new  system  of  management  has  been  adopted,  and  a  new 
board  of  editors  elected.  We  heartilv  wish  them  success  in 
the  difficult  task  of  building  up  a  subscription  list  and  paying 
otf  an  old  debt.  The  retiring  editors  sav  their  farewell  to  the 
world  of  college  journalism  in  a  most  creditable  number. 

The  BaUii  Student  is  always  worth  reading;  we  take  it  up 
with  positive  avssurance  that  within  its  covers  we  shall  find 
something  worthy  of  a  literary  i)ublication.  The  December 
number  does  not  disappoint  us.  The  essay  on  Macaulay  would 
l)e  ap])ropriate  to  some  more  j)retentious  magazine.  It  is  a 
plain,  sensible  sketch,  free  from  any  affectations  of  style,  the 
onlv  fault  is  a  little  crudeness  in  the  structun?  of  sentences.  A 
good  deal  of  feeling  is  condensed  in  ''Heroism  in  Common* 
Life."  There  is  a  straightforward,  companionable  tone  about 
the  Stndriif  that  commands  respect  and  liking.  We  regret  to 
bid  farewell  to  the  faithful  editors  of  '8n,  but  in  their  work  we 
have  good  promise  for  the  future. 

Th*  ConuU  Tierlew  presents  vai'iety  enough  for  the  most 
fastidious  critic.     The  Puritan  Thaicksyivuig  is  treated  iu  an 
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original  style.  The  well-read  author  has  do  objection  to  dis- 
playinof  his  store  of  learning,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  fact  that 
aV>out  one-third  of  his  essay  is  occupied  by  quotations.  The 
article  entitled  Hamlet  and  Orestes  is  thoughtful  and  well- 
written,  but  really  we  get  tired  of  reading  ex{X)sitions  of 
the  chai-acter  of  Hamlet.  On  an  average  we  see  about  ninety- 
nine  every  year,  and  wa  have  no  desire  for  further  information 
on  the  subject. 


CLIPPINGS  FKOM  EXCHANGES. 

The  authorities  of  Cornell  have  taken  a  new  departure,  and 
have  ordered  that  next  June,  entrance  examinations  shall  be 
held,  not  alone  at  the  University,  Jis  heretofore,  but  also,  at 
tlie  same  time,  at  Ohicago,  Cleveland  and  Boston. — Ex, 

Professor  Olney,  of  Ann  Arbor,  holds  that  the  public  schools 
should  not  Ihj  expected  to  turn  out  technical  specialists,  but 
'^  simply  good  boys  and  girls."  And  he  adds:  *^ Character  is 
what  should  be  produceil  in  the  schools,  and  it  is  too  often  not 
so  highly  regarded  as  it  should  be  in  both  teachers  and  pupils." 
— Ex:, 

At  the  Mercy  Hospital  there  is  a  sad  case  of  a  man  whose 
only  words  are  :  *'  Next !  Next !"  The  doctors  are  in  great 
doubt  as  to  whether  he  be  an  old  college  professor  or  a  barber. 
—  University  Reporter, 

A  little  bird  sat  on  the  snowy  bough, 
And  shook  a  song  from  his  silver  throat, 
So  full  of  summer  that  one  would  vow 
June  sunlight  quivered  in  ev'ry  note  ! 

And  as  singing  ha  fluttered  far  away, 
Leaving  melodious  memories, 
Brightness  and  beauty,  denied  the  day, 
Blossomed  instead  on  the  barren  trees. 
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DweUing  amid  the  snows  too  long, 
Earth^s  glad  music  we  may  forget, 
*Till  some  little  bird  sings,  **A  land  of  song, 
And  of  sunshine,  somewhere,  lingers  yet ! " 

—  Cornell  Revieio, 

A  dentist  in  Bristol,  Vt.,  recently  received,  by  mail,  an  order 
for  a  set  of  teeth  which  read  as  follows :  "  My  mouth  is  three 
inches  across,  five-eighths  inches  thi'ough  the  jaw.  Sum  hum- 
mocky  on  the  edge.  Shaped  like  a  hoi'seshoe,  toe  forrard.  If 
you  want  me  to  be  more  pai'ticular,  I  shall  have  to  come 
thar." — Albany  Argus. 

Two  colleges  for  hidies  are  to  be  opened  in  Italy. — JKf. 

In  a  French  translation  of  Shakespeare,  the  i)assage  ''  Frailty 
thy  name  is  woman/'  is  rendere<l,  "'Mademoiselle  Frailty  is  the 
name  of  the  lad  v." — &. 

The  members  of  '7s,  Amherst,  n^fused  invitations  to  I^.  B, 
A",  and  so  tliat  society  has  died  out  there.  This  is  the  oldest 
secret  society  in  the  country,  having  been  introduced  here  by 
Thomas  Jeffei'son,  about  one  hundred  y(*ars  ago. — JE/?. 

The  colleges  of  the  country  employ  8To()  professors. — Ex. 

The  Secretary  of  Photographs  says  that  he  tried  hard  to 
give  the  Professors  appointments  in  the  mornhig^  but  strange 
to  sav,  ''thev  would  not  take." — Hamilton  Lit, 

Wellesley  is  j)utting  up  a  new  building. 

Pi'ofessoi* :  "  Education  means  a  drawing  out  of  the  facul- 
ties." So])h. :  *'  Would  a  rush  lie  education  i  It  draws 
out '■     (Tumultuous  applause.) — Kr, 

Columbia  has  an  endowment  of  $5,00(),fMM),  Johns  Hopkins 
Univei-sity  i?8,00(>,(>00.  Harvard  *2,5(M>,ooo,  Cornell  $2,0()(),0(K), 
Princeton  *1,0()(MK)0,  Tufts  $750,000,  Brown  $720,000,  Lafay- 
ette $600,<K)0,  and  Yale  $300,000.— ^a^. 
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Thirty  men  drop|)ed  from  'S2  Harvard,  for  })o6r  scholar- 
ship. 

Two  of  Longfellow's  daughters  are  pursuing  the  Harvard 
course  of  study  for  women. — Er. 

(^OLLKGK  OHKKKS. 

Hakvari) — 'Rah  I  'Rah  I   'Rah  I    {given  with   a  f*fU^   strong 

Yalk. — 'Rah  I  'Rah!  'Rah  I  [sharply  and  flejiuntly), 
Columbia. — Hurrav  I  Hurniv  I  Hurravl   C-o-l-u-m-b-i-a ! 
PKiNcFrroN. — 'Rah  I  'Rah  I  'Rah  !  S-s-t-l)oom-ah  I 
Cornell. — Cor-Cor-Cor-w^/ .'  I  veil!  Gov-iieJJ ! 
Wkslkvax. — 'Rah  !  'Rah  I  Wes-lev-/<>i .' 

Pennhylvanlx — 'Rah!  'Rah!  'Rah!  Penn-svl-vani-/r/ — Ac- 

*.' 

A/  Colnnihiarm. 

Tutor :  '*  This  is  a  beautiful  line,  gentlemen,  where  the  j)oot 
si)eaks  of 

•  The  balm  of  cliildhocxl  bringing  sweet  repose.' 

Can  any  of  you  tell  what  he  means  by  this  excpiisiU^  tigui*e  C 
Tjearned  Freshman  :     ''  I  should  sav,  sii\  that  he  meant  sooth- 
ing  syruj).'' — Acta  (hhimhiann. 

Algebra  chuss — Prof. :  "  What  shall  we  put  up  for  the  thii»d 
term  ?"     Enthusiastic  Fresh. :     "  IT.  S.  (trant !" 

The  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania  has  ali'eady 
gi*aduated  over  3(M)  women  as  physicians,  and  these  graduates 
are  now  doing  successful  work  in  private  practice,  in  clinics 
and  in  Hospitals. — /ir. 

Pardee  Hall  at  Lafayette  College,  which  was  desti'oyed  by 
fire  a  few  months  ago,  is  being  rebuilt. — Tjifayettf  CoL  Joar. 

A  Freshman  says,  that  as  soon  a«  he  gets  out  of  college,  he 
is  going  to  write  a  book  entled,  ''  Four  years  in  the  saddle." 
—Er. 
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At  the  suggestion  of  one  of  our  Professors  we  insert  the  fol- 
lowing conundrum  :  "  Why  is  necessity  like  some  of  our  law 
students  I    Because  it  knows  no  law." — E,t, 

The  second  session  since  the  admission  of  women  to  full 
rights  of  students  in  the  classes  of  arts  and  science  at  Universi- 
tv  College,  London,  has  just  begun.  The  experience  of  the 
first  session  fully  justified  that  admission.  Except  that  the 
women  students  have  a  separate  common  room  with  female 
attendants,  and  that  there  are  for  different  I'easons  a  few 
classes  op<m  only  to  women,  and  a  few  oi>ou  only  to  men,  the 
dt»partments  of  ai'ts,  laws,  and  science,  admit  women  and  men 
as  fellow-students  upon  tei-ms  in  every  res|x»ct  equal.  During 
the  last  session  there  were  21 1  female  students ;  while  instead 
of*  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  nuile  students  which  some 
wiseacTes  feared,  there  wjis  an  increase  of  fifty.  The  whole 
number  of  students  now  in  the  coUet^e  is  2,(HK).  It  is  very  se- 
riouslv  woi'th  while  to  note  the  social  results  of  co-education 
in  tliis  prosi)erous  and  dignified  college,,  as  published  in  Th^ 
lAmdim  Tlmea.  ''  There  was  no  difficulty  whattn^er,"  it  says, 
''  in  the  working  of  the  system  ;  the  sense  and  courtesy  that 
regulate  society  in  the  outer  woi'ld,  w^hei'e  men  and  women 
are  accustomed  to  meet  daily,  are  not  wanting  in  the  minds  of 
students ;  there  was  no  breach  of  college  discipline,  nor  was 
there  even  a  breach  of  courtesy  within  the  knowledge  of  the 
deans."  The  information  contained  in  this  paragraph  is  heart- 
ily commended  to  the  Harvard  authorities,  who,  with  a  hesi- 
tancy  that  looks  very  much  like  affectation,  have  assumed  to 
be  wiser  than  noted  Bi'itish  scholars,  and  have  offered  to 
Avomen  what  they  could  not  with  any  grace  refuse — private  in- 
struction outside  the  univei'sity  limits,  by  professors,  when  not 
otherwise  engaged.  Women  have  not,  after  all,  much  to  thank 
Harvard  for. — Trihnn^^, 

Scene:  Senior  Philoso})hy  Recitation. 
Prof.—''  But  is  the  heat  in  the  fire  'i  ^' 
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Senior, — (dodging) — "  Heat  is  rather  indefinite.'- 

Prof. — (forcing) — "  Is  the  fire  hot,  or  are  you  I " 

Sefiior. — '*  I  am." 

Prof. — '^  Then  the  heat  is  in  yourself." 

Senior. — "  Oh,  yes." 

Prof.  —  (triumphantly) — "Well,   now,  is   the  green  in  the 

grass?" 

^Senior. — (innocently; — "  No,  sir,  it's  in  yourself." 

Prof — (after  a  pause) — "  Hem.     We  do  stumble  on  a  witti- 
cism sometimes." — Harvard  Advocate. 

A  Brown  University  student, 
Who  vowed  that  grind  language  he  wouldn't 

Tried  a  steed  in  his  Grerinan 

That  the  Prof.  ro«ie  a  term  on. 
And  it  threw  this  equestrian  student. 

— Brn?ioniau. 


We  have  received  the  following  exchanges : 

Oj'ford  db  Ca7nlridffe  Undergradmite^s  Journal^  YoJe  Cour- 
{i7ity  Syra^u^an^  Criia^on^  Acta  i^olnvxhiatia^  Exonian^  Laftyette 
College  Journal^  P rincetonian^  Brunonian,  Hansard  Echo^ 
JBerkelsyan^  Southent  Workman^  Notre  Dame  Scholastic,  Nor- 
mal NewSy  Rockford  Seminary  Magazine^  Eucleian^  Amherst 
Student  J  Ilarvard  Lampoon,,  Chroincle,,  Cornell  Beviev\  Dutch- 
esH  Farmer^  WomanHs  Journal.,  Daily  Newn^  College  Journal^ 
j^cadia  Atherueamj  Bowdoin  Orient^  Ufidergraduate^  (^ollege 
^rgus^  Qneen^s  College  Journal,,  Dartmoitth,,  wtcheder  Cavipna,, 
Harvard  Advocate,,  Yale  Record,,  Vidette,,  Olyerlin  Review,  Col- 
lege Transfrript,,  University  Herald,,  Yale  lAt.,^  Deni^on  Colle- 
gian,,  Trinity  Tahht,,  Tlie  Tablet,,  University  Press,,  School  of 
jyfines  Qtmrtsrly,^  Ilaverfordian ,,  Hesperian  Student,  Concor- 
dietis^is,  Columhia  Spectator^  Beacon,  ColUg*'  Rambler,  Bates 
Student,  Virginia  Univerxity  Magazine. 


Editors  from  '80. 
Mtra  Rbtrolds,  Annis  P.  Bailxt, 

jBtsne  F.  Smith. 


Editora  from  *81. 
Chahlottb  C.  Bjuinum,      A.  K.  Fitzhuoh. 


Bttfliness  Editor :  Htla  C.  Ariiitrono. 


Vol.  IX.  FEBRUARY,  1880.  No.  5. 


THE  THEORY"  OF  THE  LATENT  MENTAL  MODIFICA 
TION8  AND  ITwS  RELATION  TO  PESSIMISM. 


Philosophei*s  agree  in  making  conscionsness  the  criterion  of 
all  qiu»stions  in  Pyscfiology.  Wliere  there  have  been  disputes 
concerning  it,  they  liave  not  be(»n  jus  to  the  right  of  conscious- 
ness to  hold  the  oitice  of  judge,  but  as  to  what  its  judgments 
were.  Still,  we  find  that  cert^n'n  pro<*esses  must  have  been  go- 
ing on,  which  are  known  to  us  only  tlirough  their  effects.  The 
question  arisc\s.  Were  these  pn)C(*sses  apprehended  by  con- 
.sciousness  in  such  rapid  succession  that  they  were  forgotten  ? 
Or  did  thev  never  ri.se  into  consciousness '{  Since  the  times  of 
I^eibnitz,  philosopliers  have  very  generally  held  that  the  soul 
often   acts  unconsciously,  and,  as   Hamilton  says,  that  "the 
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sphere  of  our  conscious  modifications  is  only  a  small  circle  in 
the  centre  of  a  far  wider  spliein*  of  action  and  passion  of  which 
we  are  onlv  conscious  tln*ouy:h  its  effects/'  John  Stuart  Mill 
accepts  the  same  theory  in  fact,  but  reirards  "the  effects''  as 
due  to  the  unconscious  modiiications  of  the  nerves — thus  mak- 
ing the  processes  mat<»rial  instead  of  spiritual.  Since  most 
philosophers  at  present  acc(»pt  the  theory  as  stated  by  Hamil- 
ton or  Mill,  we  shall  l)e  satisfied  with  its  exposition,  and  shall 
consider  more  fully  the  subject  of  Pessimism  which  grows  out 
of  it. 

Kant  who  "  holds  the  key  to  all  modern  thouo;ht  in  Grer- 
many  "  postulates  the  "  existence  of  an  object  as  the  necessary 
correlate  of  the  subject,"  and  teaches  that  consciousness  alone 
is  certain.  Fichte,  following  him,  proposed  to  construct  a 
science  upon  the  basis  of  consciousness,  and  to  prove  the  iden- 
tity of  thought  and  being.  SchopcMihauer,  later,  found  the 
essence  of  all  things  in  tlie  will.  Hartmann  maintains  that 
will  is  inconceivable  without  intelligence.  He  undertakes  to 
generalize  the  laws  of  unconsciousness,  and  to  explain  every- 
thing by  a  union  of  will  and  idea. 

As  Hartmann  is  the  best  represtmtative  of  Pessimism,  we 
will  confine  ourselves  to  his  theory.  He  first  attempts  to 
demonstrate  mathematicallv  the  existence  of  a  final  cause. 
To  determine  its  natui*(*,  he  uses  the  inductive  method  em- 
ployed in  the  natural  scienc^»s.  Fi'om  a  study  of  the  vegetable 
and  animal  organism  and  of  i\w  human  intellect,  he  infers  that 
all  movements  which  cannot  be  i-c^fcrred  to  rettex  action 
must  be  referred  to  will,  and  that  (»v(»n  refiex  actions 
have  an  interior,  unconscious,  s[)i ritual  principle.  Since 
consciousness  depends  ui)on  brain  ganglia  and  a  nervous 
organism,  this  will  may  or  may  uot  Im*  conscious.  Kven  where 
acts  are  consciously  willed,  inteiin<Mliat(%  unconscious  links 
exist  which  can  be  accounted  for  bv  no  i^eference  to  '*  muscular 
feelings"  or  ^'brain  vibrations,"  and  which  must,  therefore,  be 
spiritual.     As  will  is  inconceivable  w^ithout  intelligence,  the 
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ITnconscious  must  he  in  reality  a  union  of  idea  and  will.  Hart- 
mann  exj>lains  instinct  and  the  ivstorative  powers  of  nature  as 
well  as  retiex  action  bv  tliis  principle,  and  traces  the  same 
principle  through  history,  art,  and  morality.  He  is  evidently 
])antheistic;  since  he  supposes  that  the  Unconscious  goes  out 
from  itself,  and  jHirvades  the  univei*s(i. 

If  the  Unconscious  was  diffused  throughout  tlie  universe, 
how  was  consciousness  attained  i  His  answer  to  the  question 
is  base<l  upon  the  conclusion  of  Physiology  that  brain  and 
ganglia  are  indisp<Misable  to  consciousness.  Organized  matter 
broke  in  upon  the  will;  the  will  was  shocked  at  the  existence 
of  an  idea  which  it  had  not  willed:  intuition  was  given  from 
without ;  and  consciousness  was  l)orn.  Consciousness  is  then 
not  an  elevatcMl  nunital  development,  but  a  bi-eak  in  the  unity 
of  Absolute  Intellect,  or  a  •'  piienomenal  manifestation  of  that 
principle  resulting  from  ])liysiological  conditions." 

Since  the  satisfaction  of  will  is  happiness,  and  its  non-satis- 
faction pain,  pain  lH»c()m<'s  far  more  conscious  than  happiness. 
Thus  what  we  call  happiness  is  sim])ly  the  absence  of  pain. 
I*y  an  abstract  balancing  of  the  sorrows  and  pleasures  of  life, 
he  concludes  that  therc^  is,  and  must  be,  iiiKnitely  more  grief 
than  joy,  that  man  is  created  in  imptM-fection,  want,  and  suffer- 
ing. We  can  not  hope  For  a  ha[)py  immortality  ;  for  the  Un- 
conscious will  not  grant  X\\v  perpetuation  of  the  individual. 
We  can  not  hope  for  even  the  happiness  of  the  race;  for  the 
causes  of  misery  lie  in  the  germs  of  existence.  Philosophy 
can  afford  us  no  consolation  ;  for  it  onlv  shows  the  foolishness 
of  will.  Now  the  id(*a  realizes  that  it  should  never  have  been 
externalizcMl,  that  lite  is  a  urand  mistake.  But  shall  we  blame 
the  unconscious  Deitv  i  Oh.  no  I  The  Unconscious  is  without 
personalitv.  Otherwise  it  would  not  be  a  (lod  'Mn  whom  we 
live,  and  mov(»,  and  hav(»  our  being."  It  is  the  union  of  the 
logical  idea  and  the  illogical  will,  and  in  a  moment  of  unrea- 
son this  '* Supreme  Absent-minded"  commitU»d  a  blunder,  and 
creat^l  the  world. 
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At  this  point  suicide  would  soeui  the  only  remedy  to  be  pro- 
posed, and  Hartmann  does  not  flinch.  But  he  has  ready  an 
ingenious  argument  to  save  himself  and  brother  [pessimists 
from  death.  He  resorts  to  an  unselfish  devotion  to  the  Tva**^. 
Individual  suicide  would  be  useless ;  for  will  (not  the  pessimist) 
wants  to  live,  and,  even  if  we  committed  suicide  now,  would  be 
liable  to  create  other  forms  of  life.  The  pessimist  aims  at  uni- 
versal suicide,  and  to  accomplish  this  would  employ  strategy. 
We  must  make  the  ends  of  the  rnconscious  the  (mds  of  con- 
sciousness. Now  consciousness  is  t\w  immediate,  end  of  the 
Unconscious,  and  we  may  use  consciousness  as  the  means  to 
conquer  will.  For,  as  the  lowei*  animals  become  extinct,  con- 
sciousness concentrates  itself  in  man ;  tlien  man  will  Ije  pem*- 
trated  by  the  realization  of  his  misery,  and  tlie  active  spirits  in 
him  will  cooperate,  and  will  mak(»  the  will-to-live  the  will-not- 
to-live;  thus  will  is  destroved,  and  bv  a  universal  suicide 
everything  becomes  nothing. 

When  a  man  comes  before  the  public,  and  in  sober  earnest 
offers  a  system  of  philosophy,  most  of  whose  ])remises  are  con- 
trary to  the  ordinary  views  of  mankind,  and  whose  conclusions 
startle  its  most  solemn  convictions  bv  assertin<if  that  the  best 
thing  for  the  world  had  been  never  to  be  born,  and  that  the 
next  best  thing  is  to  die  as  soon  as  possibU*,  it  is  certainly  fair 
to  ask  of  the  theorist  that  he  at  least  be  consistent  with  him- 
self. Granting  Hartmann's  th(?orv  of  thc^  Tnconscious, — if  the 
"Supreme  Absent-minded"  {xjssessed  an  'infallible  intuition," 
how  could  it  commit  a  blunder,  or  fall  into  an  *'  act  of  unrea- 
son" in  creating  the  w^orld  I  If  the  world  was  created  without 
being  willed  or  was  '"an  accident,"  then  it  came  by  chance,  and 
what  becomes  of  his  argument  for  d(»sign  i  It  is  original,  at 
least,  to  suppose  that  the  world  came  into  (existence  without 
being  willed,  and  yet  that  all  force  in  nature  is  the  will  of  an 
unconscious  Deity.  Again,  until  it  became  conscious,  his  idea 
did  not  seem  to  know  that  the  creation  was  a  blunder,  which 
seems  a  little  inconsistent  with  the  omniscience  of  his  uncon- 
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Kcious  intelligence  I  lie  exlioi'ts  us  to  make  the  ends  of  the 
Unconseious  the  ends  of  our  eonseiousness.  But  hoNV  can  we, 
if,  as  he  tells  us,  we  are  ''powerless  agents  in  the  hands  of  this 
all  en-compa^sing  power ''  t  Even  grant  that  the  intellect  is  on 
our  side,  what  can  it  do  with  will  opposed  to  it^  From  the 
very  luiture  of  will.  Omniscience  is  [)uny  in  the  hands  of  Om- 
ni|>otence.  But  sup[K)s(*  that  will  wills  not  to  l)e  separated 
from  idea,  what  then  t  He  savs  that  the  nature  of  will  is  **a 
felt  dissatisfaction  with  an  existing  state  of  things/'  But  how 
ciin  will  feel,  unless  onscious^  In  accounting  for  memory,  he 
abandons  his  own  theoi'V,  and  follows  Herbert  Spencer,  who 
traces  the  phenomenon  to  the  action  of  the  nervous  system. 

Certain  principles  are  regarded  decisive  in  testing  theories  ; 
sinc^  we  ai'e  unabU*  to  go  further  into  details,  we  will  apply 
some  of  these  principles  to  the  theory  as  a  w^hole.  Does  the 
theory  of  pessimism  explain  all  the  phenomena  which  it  seeks 
U)  ex[>lain  i  It  makes  everything  in  nature,  man  include<l,  a 
mechanical  automaton  in  the  hands  of  an  infinite  Uncons^Mous. 
In  one  sense  everything  can  be  exi)lained  by  n»ferring  to  a 
Divine  will ;  but  I  (juestion  whether  such  an  explanation  would 
have  discovered  any  of  nature's  laws.  Hartmann's  explana- 
tions aiv  really  too  negative  to  l>e  explanations.  The  most 
that  he  does,  pi'actically,  is  to  show  us  how  very  ignorant  we 
are. 

Of  course  a  theory  which  fails  in  its  explanation  of  phenom- 
ena is  unnecessarv.  But  that  this  theory  is  not  necessary  ap- 
|x»ai*s  even  more  evident,  if  i)ossible,  by  tracing  the  differences 
of  *'  Pessimist,"  '*  Materialist,"  and  "  Spiritualist."  Ilartmann's 
force  is  uncx)nscious  and  intelligent;  the  materialist's,  is  un- 
conscious and  not  intelligent.  But  Ilartmann  admits  that  brain 
an<l  ganglia  are  indisjHnisable  to  consciousness,  and  that  mind 
and  matter  an*  identical,  otherwise  annihilation  would  be  im- 
fiossible.  The  only  ]K)int  at  which  a  real  difference  exists  be- 
tween the  two  is  in  llartmanrrs  argument  for  final  cause. 
And  belt;  he  lays  himself  oi)en  to  just  criticism,  by  assuming  that 
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all  phenomena  which  can  not  be  explained  by  known  material 
laws  must  be  referred  to  a  s])iritua]  a<^ent.  If  the  argument 
for  desitjn  is  worth  anvthin^jf,  it  ou^fht  to  be  stronsr  enou<i:h  to 
stand  without  takinti:  for  a  foundation  tJie  assumption  that 
scientific  investiiJfation  can  <»o  no  further.  The  difference  Ix*- 
tween  Hartmann  and  the  materialist  is  reallv  only  in  name,  I 
think;  for  if  we  give  the  unconscious,  intellitjfent  will  its  right 
name,  we  shall  call  it  blind  force. 

Let  us  now  compare  the  ])essimist  with  the  spiritualist.  Tiie 
y>essimist  seein^^  finite  man  conscious  and  personal  attempts  to 
make  God  infinite  by  ^ifiving  him  no  consciousness  and  no  ]»er- 
sonality.  The  spiritualist  says  that  it  is  more  philosophical  to 
argue  from  analogy  than  from  contradiction.  Man  is  con- 
scious and  personal.  Though  limited  in  consciousness  and 
jx?rsonality,  he  htus  reason  to  think  these  his  dearest  attributes: 
therefore  he  will  give  to  his  God  infinite  consciousness  and 
personality.  If  will  is  inconceivable  without  intelligence,  in- 
telligence is  etpially  inconceivable  without  consciousness.  Thus 
accepting  Ilartmann's  doctrine  of  final  cause,  without  it.s  fal- 
lacy, the  spiritualist  luus  all  the  advantages  of  the  pessimist; 
and  if  woi'se  comes  to  woi'se,  it  is  mo»*e  natural  and  as  logical 
to  refer  to  a  conscious  and  peisonal  (t(h1  as  to  a  God  without 
consciousness  and  without  ])ersonalitv. 

Pessimism  contradicts  the  common  sense  of  mankind.  Most 
men  seem  to  find  in  their  everv-dav  life  enouiifh  to  compensate 
for  existence.  The  most  happy  and  most  sacred  relations  of 
life  are  as  free  to  the  poor  and  ignorant  as  to  the  rich  and  in- 
telligent. As  long  as  a  man  holds  few  things — if  anything — 
dearer  than  his  life,  he  can  not  think  that  life  is  altogether 
miserable.  To  determine  wheth(»r  life*  in  the  abstract  is  worth 
living  or  not,  we  must  know  its  meaning  and  object.  Possibly 
we  should  strive  after  perfection  rather  than  after  happiness. 
At  anv  rate  if  a  world  full  of  beautv,  law,  and  ret::ularitv,  has 

t  %.■  '  K^  ft 

been  created  by  int(*lligence  at  all,  it  is  hardly  supposjible 
that  the  creation  was  a  blunder.     AVe  have  discussed  the  sub- 
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ject  upon  the  assumption  that  consciousness  is  the  criterion  ; 
if  it  is  not,  as  Hartmann  claims,  then  we  have  none.  And  we 
who  are  not  y)hilosophers  are  compelled  to  take  Bixbv's 
<jrround,  and  sjiv  to  the  pessimist,  **Is  all  false  and  vain?  Then 
at  least  your  proposition  is,  and  T  deny  all  the  rest  of  your 
lugubrious  philosophy."  And  the  philosopher  can  say  of 
Hartmann  as  Madame  De  Stael  did  of  Kant,  "Tie  caused  phil- 
osophy like  an  enra<^ed  mjigician  to  set  fire  to  the  edifice  on 
which  she  had  lavished  all  the  prodigies  of  her  skill.*' 

P.  T.  S.,  '80. 


^*A   TALE   OF  TWO   CITIES"   UNIQUE  AMONG  THE 

WORKS  OF  DICKENS. 


Unique — '*  unmatched  ■' — "peculi«ar," — surely  this  book  can 
justly  claim  such  an  epithet.  Who  can  read  it  without  receiv- 
ing an  impression  of  gi-andeur,  such  as  is  produced  by  no  other 
of  this  gi'eat  novelist's  writings.  True,  th<?re  is  a  vein  through- 
out whicli  marks  the  wo?'k  as  Dickens's  own,  yet  it  possesses 
many  qualities  which  will  justify  us  in  calling  it  unique. 

In  writing  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  Dickens  had  a  purf)ose 
very  (Jifferent  from  his  usual  one  of  (lis(M)vering  popular 
wrongs  and  bringing  into  notice  evil  systems  of  government 
and  education.  lie  was  eminentlv  a  philanthropist  and  it  has 
l>een  said  that  he  did  more  than  almost  anv  other  man  to  i*e- 
lieve  the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes  and  rouse  a  spirit  of 
licnevolence  among  the  rich  antl  influential.  Here,  howevei*, 
he  a])parently  desired  to  write  only  an  entertaining  and  pic- 
turesijue  description  of  the  dark(»st  chapter  in  French  History. 
Perhaps  the  purpose  is  not  so  lofty  as  that  of  his  other  writ- 
in«^,  vet  it  surelv  is  no  low  aim  to  endeavor  to  make  us  i-ealize 
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the  terrible  events  of  this  iin|M>rtant  e]n)oh.  And  indeed  we 
might  study  half  a  dozen  histories  of  the  French  Revolution 
and  not  gain  so  clear  an  idea  of  its  horrois  and  the  wrongs  of 
the  peo[>le,  as  is  obtained  by  a  simple  i*eading  of  this  novel. 

The  principal  characters  are  not  only  unmatched  by  any 
other  of  Dickens's  creations,  but  seem  almost  matchless. 

Sydney  Carton  is  one  of  his  grand(*st  conceptions.  Who 
would  have  dreamed  that  one  who  had  led  such  a  wavwanl 
life,  would  atone  for  his  misspent  years  by  a  sacrifice  so  noble  ? 
A  sacrifice  unknown  to  any  save  the  ])oor  little  seanisti'ess 
whose  hand  he  held  and  whose  hc^ai't  he  strengthened  on  the 
way  to  the  dreadful  guillotine;. 

How  much  harder  it  is  to  lav  down  one's  life  for  a  friend 
than  to  die  a  martyr  to  a  principle  I  The  martyr  is  impelled 
bv  a  command  from  heaven  and  stren«:thened  also  to  obev  it. 

4'  1?  • 

For  him  to  flinch  would  be  to  gain  a  few  misei'able  yeai*s  of 
life  and  to  lose — evervthing  at  last.  Carton's  sacrifice  was 
voluntarv,  unnecessarv  and  so  more  difficult.  lie  could  not  be 
sure,  eithei*,  of  securing  by  his  noble  act  the  happiness  he  so 
much  desired  for  his  loveil  ones.  His  chief  consolation  and 
stav  seems  to  be  embodied  in  the  words  :  ''  It  is  a  far,  far  bet- 
ter  thing  that  I  do  than  I  have  ever  done.  It  is  a  far,  far  l)et- 
tei'  rest  that  I  go  to  than  I  have  ever  known." 

In  strong  cx)ntrast  with  this  hero  stands  Madame  Defarge. 
''  The  mills  of  the  gods  grind  slowly,"  seems  to  have  been  her 
motto,  for  surelv  and  slowlv  did  she  knit  men's  destinies  into 
h(M'  mysterious  work.  She  was  all  three  Fates  in  one.  Far 
worse  was  it  for  a  nuin  to  have  his  nauu*  knit  into  her  web 
than  to  have  it  cut  off  entirelv  ;  for  the  stitches  once  in  were 
never  dropped  but  remained  until  the  register  wjis  complete 
and  ri^a^lv  for  the  dav  of  vengeance. 

Madame  Defarge  I'ivals  Lady  Macbt^th  in  pitiless  determina- 
tion. Shakes|>eare's  heroine  sacrificed  everything  to  ambition  ; 
the  ceaseless  knitter  live<l  for  i'ev(»ng(».  Ljuly  MaclM^th  stifled 
her  womanlv  instincts;  Madame  Det'ar*^^  scmmuchI  never  to  have 
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>d  any.     Lady  Macbeth  wavered  in  the  end  and  betrayed  her- 

tlf  through  weakness ;  Madame  Defarge  was  desperate  and 
.jrm  to  the  last. 

And  what  shall  be  said  of  Miss  Pross  ?  She  was  a  type  of 
her  nation  as  Madame  Defarge  was  of  hers,  and  was,  as  she 
said,  a  match  for  the  fiery  Frenchwoman.  Self-suflRcient,  de- 
cided in  her  purposes  and  actions,  yet  with  a  vein  of  tenderness 
which  made  her  most  yielding  to  the  wishes  of  those  she  loved, 
she  was  a  strange  and  fascinating  creature. 

As  for  the  minor  characters  of  the  book, — it  is  hard  indeed 
to  tell  which  are  the  minor  characters.  For  a  time  our  inter- 
est is  concentrated  in  one  personage,  and  then  another  is 
brought  forward  into  notice  as  a  principal  figure,  and  all  seem 
equally  necessary  to  the  development  of  the  plot. 

The  comic  element  is  not  so  strongly  developed  in  this  book 
as  in  nearly  every  other  of  the  author's  stories.  Even  the 
Cruncher  family  show  us  as  much  of  the  pathetic  Jis  the  ludicrous, 
excepting  perhaps  the  inquiring  young  Jerry.  Yet  while  the 
gloom  is  almost  unbroken,  we  feel  its  dark  i)ower  as  intensely 
as  if  there  were  more  frequent  gleams  of  sunshine  to  heighten 
it  by  contrast. 

The  book  is  formed  of  two  separate  stories,  complete  in 
themselves,  yet  so  woven  together  as  to  form  one  comprehen- 
sive plot.  In  such  a  task  as  this,  Dickens  has  encountered 
more  diflBculty  than  in  any  other  of  his  writings.  The  scenes 
are  laid  now  in  one  country,  now  in  another.  And  where  are 
two  such  essentially  different  cities  iis  Ix)ndon  and  Paris  ?  Two 
separate  worlds  they  seem  to  be,  yet  we  are  transported  from 
one  to  the  other  without  the  least  break  or  awkwardness. 

In  London  the  Old  Bailey,  Temple  Bar,  and  Tellson's  Bank 
are  made  realities  to  us  as  much  as  if  we  had  seen  them. 

In  Paris  we  are  drawn  into  the  tumult  and  misery  until  we 
seem  to  be  a  part  of  it. 

Dickens  himself  lived'the  story  as  he  wrote  it,  now  visiting 
the  familiar  haunts  of  his  characters,  now  traveling  from  city 
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to  citv  and  trjing  to  carry  himself  back  to  the  eventfal  y< 
of  our  Lord,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-five. 

The  work  is  ext*cuted  in  a  manner  unusual  with  Dickens 
There  are  comparatively  few  conversations,  and  the  character^^s 
are  made  known  to  us,  for  the  most  part  by  description ;  but 
description  so  vivid  and  narrative  so  exciting  that  the  effect  if 
most  dramatic. 

Thus  throughout  the  book,  in  scenery,  character  and  plot  dc 
we  find  [Kiculiar  and  exceptional  charms. 

The  story  moves  on  steadily  as  Madame  Defarge's  knitting 
for  a  brief  time  charming  us  with  pictures  of  quiet  happin< 
and  then  rousing  our  indignation  and  horror  at  the  wildbl 
thirsty  mob  crowding  the  streets  of  Paris,  closing  with 
scene,  terrible  yet  sublime,  of  the  insatiate  knitting-women  an 
the  multitude  thronging  about  the  iron  monster  as  it  oomple 
the  sacrifice  of  Sydney  Carton.  G.  F.  C,  '80. 


•«•• 


ELABORATE  ESTHETIC  CULTURE,  A  HELP  TO  TR 
ACTIVITY  OF  THE  MORAL  NATURE. 


/Esthetic  culture  does  not  consist  in  a  mere  appreciatici^^'^ 
of  the  beautiful,  but  it  is  the  knowledge  of  the  science  of  beaufc J^*^ 
in  nature  and  art.     It  is  the  power  of  discriminating  betwet3/J 
that  which  is  beautiful  to  the  uneducated  eye  only,  and  that      i 
which  conforms  to  the  true  standard  of  beauty.     This  standart/      t 
is  but  relative,  for  instance,  the  standard  of  beauty  among  the     U 
savages  differs  widely  from  that  of  civilized  nations,  and  the     If 
gi'eat  advantage  of  acquiring  an  aesthetic  culture  lies  in  reach-      l 
ing  a  knowledge  of  the  standard  which  the  highest  form  of      ' 
civilization  has  established. 

A  goo<l  general  education  is  presupposed,  and,  indeed,  wide 
information  js  nec^essary  in  oixler  that^we  may  judge  of  the 
merits  of  art.     To  be  able  to  criticise  a  picture  representing  a 
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Roman  scene,  one  must  have  a  knowledge  of  the  country  and 
times  portrayed,  as  well  as  the  power  to  judge  of  the  skill  dis- 
played in  outline  and  tint.  Now  it  is  also  true  that  education 
alone  broadens  our  views,  raises  us  above  superstition  and 
fanaticism,  and  tends  to  an  enlightened  development  of  the 
innate  principles  of  morality.  The  more  fully  we  comprehend 
the  true  standard  of  morality,  the  better  we  are  enabled  to  at- 
tain it,  and  surely  it  can  not  be  understood  by  an  untutored 
mind  when  the  most  perfect  intellect  is  but  striving  to  grasp 
its  significance.  It  is  the  elevating  influence  of  culture  that 
turns  our  eyes  from  a  narrow  view  of  life  and  enables  us  to 
see  more  comprehensively  what  our  moral  natures  should  be. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  appreciative  enjoyment  of  a 
statue  does  not  incite  us  to  good  action  and  therefore  is  of  no 
moral  advantage.  It  is  true  that  one  of  aesthetic  culture  may 
not  be  inspired  to  the  performance  of  noble  deeds  by  looking 
at  a  group  of  the  Laocoon,  but  it  is  the  work  he  has  done  in 
climbing  to  the  intellectual  height  on  which  he  now  stands, 
that  makes  this  person  of  culture  far  superior  to  the  one  who 
looks  at  the  group  and  sees  nothing  but  a  confusion  of  ser- 
pents and  men.  The  extremely  iusthetic  pei'son  is,  of  coui'se, 
open  to  ridicule ;  but  look  at  the  extremely  uncultured  person; 
recall  for  instance  some  whom  we  saw  at  the  Centennial,  and 
opportunities  for  satire  are  too  obvious  to  need  mention. 

A  truly  beautiful  landscajn?  is  one  in  which  the  beauties  of 
nature  are  most  perfectly  represented  ;  but  we  can  neither  ap- 
preciate nor  criticise  a  picture  unless  we  feel  acquainted  with 
the  nature  which  it  strives  to  reproduce ;  and  what  is  more 
elevating  to  the  sensibilities  or  purifying  to  the  morals  than 
the  study  of  so  vast  and  sublime  a  subject  as  nature  i  Surely 
it  would  at  least  make  one  feel  his  own  inferiority,  and  he 
would  be  humbled  through  the  consciousness  of  his  dejxjnd- 
ence. 

It  is  the  repeated  testimony  of  those  who  have  been  wander- 
ing in  spiritual  darkness,  that  when  at  last  led  into  the  light, 
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they  immediately  began  to  notice  how  beautiful  nature  is  and 
how  much  there  is  in  the  world  to  be  thankful  for.  A  lover 
of  nature  loves  truth  and  instinctively  hates  the  wrong  be- 
cause it  is  false.  It  was  an  eye  trained  to  perceive  the  beauti- 
ful that  brought  Lowell  into  such  intimate  communion  with 
nature  that  he  says  of  the  little  dandelion  ; 

"  Thou  art  more  dear  to  me 

Than  all  the  prouder  summer-blooms  may  be." 

and  again, 

"  Tis  the  spring's  largess  which  she  scatters  now 
To  rich  and  poor  alike,  with  lavish  hand; 
Though  most  hearts  never  understand 
To  take  it  at  Gkxi's  value,  but  pass  by 
The  offered  wealth,  with  unrewarded  eye. 

How  like  a  prodigal  doth  nature  seem 

When  thou  for  all  thy  gold  so  common  art  t 

Tliou  teachest  me  to  deem 

More  sacredly  of  every  human  heart, 

Since  each  reflects  in  joy  its  scanty  gleam 

Of  heaven,  and  could  some  wondrous  secret  show. 

Did  we  but  pay  the  love  we  owe. 

And  with  a  child's  undoubting  wisdom  look 

On  all  these  living  pages  of  Grod's  book." 

Could  an  uneducated  eye  have  seen  tbe  common,  every-day 
beauties  of  nature,  and  discovered  the  hidden  lessons  in  all  its 
forms  ? 

In  the  study  of  sesthetics,  certain  powers  are  developed,  and 
certain  feelings  called  into  play  which  seem  especially  condu- 
cive to  moral  elevation,  and  the  sympathies  in  particular  are 
quickened.  The  works  of  the  great  composei's  are  but  emo- 
tions or  ideas  expressed  in  the  language  of  music ;  and  in  re- 
producing these  emotions  or  interpreting  these  ideas,  one  is 
almost  lost  in  sympathy  with  the  composer,  so  completely  is 
he  diverted  from  self-consciousness.  I  could  never  imagine  a 
selfish  person  appreciating  or  even  enjoying  one  of  Men- 
delssohn's Songs  without  Words.    If  music  does  not  reach 
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the  soul,  what  can  be  said  of  the  effect  produced  when  Miss 
Kellogg  sang  for  the  poor  wretches  on  BlackwelFs  Island. 
It  is  true  that  the  music  aroused  sentiment  and  touched  feel- 
ings,  and  a  song  probably  does  not  contain  very  much  sound 
advice  ;  yet  I  scarcely  think  that  a  distribution  of  tracts  would 
have  done  much  more  good. 

To  see  that  a3sthetic  culture,  even  of  the  most  perfect,  kind, 
does  not  raise  us  above  sympathy  for  our  fellow  creatures,  we 
have  only  to  look  at  the  life  of  Mendelssohn,  of  Handel,  of 
Gluck,  or  Michael  Angelo,  and  we  shall  see  that,  far  from 
being  given  up  to  the  contemplation  of  their  own  feelings,  they 
were  great  philanthropic  souls,  not  only  pitying  but  active  in 
aiding  humanity. 

We  find  among  the  old  Greek  sculptors  the  most  perfect 
concientiousness  in  the  execution  of  their  w^ork.  When  asked 
why  he  finished  the  backs  and  shoulders  of  his  statues  so  [per- 
fectly Phidias  replied,  '^The  gods  see  every  where.''  The 
watchword  of  the  modern  school  of  art  is  '*  Honesty,"  and  we 
hear  of  an  art  devotee  becoming  enthusiastic  over  a  house  in 
which  there  are  "honest  chairs,  sincere  tables,  and  upright 
pianos." 

A  little  learning  is  indeed  a  dangerous  thing.  For  it  is  the 
''  little  learning  "  that  makes  a  man  self-satisfied,  and  content  to 
sit  with  folded  hands  and  torpid  brain.  A  high  state  in  any 
branch  of  culture  has  never  been  attained  without  the  most 
earnest  labor  and  infinite  patience.  It  is  the  men  of  intellect 
who,  with  Bacon,  remember  "  tliat  it  is  reserved  for  God  and 
the  angels  to  be  lookers-on." 

^Esthetic  skill  and  taste  are  desirable  in  even  prosaic  mat- 
ters, as  the  setting  of  a  table,  or  the  making  of  a  bed.  Mr. 
Buskin  in  his  lecture  on  the  Political  Eeonomv  of  Art,  when 
speaking  of  the  present  extravagance  in  dress,  says  that  he  con- 
siders it  altogether  desirable  for  a  woman  to  be  dressed  in  the 
most  attractive  manner  possible;  but  that  money  spent  on 
superfluous  flounces  and  jewelry  is  money  taken  from  the  suf- 
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fering  poor.  It  may  be  true  that  the  poor  have  been  employed 
in  making  these  articles  of  dress;  still  the  benplit  received  by 
them  is  small  in  comparison  to  what  it  would  have  been,  had 
the  money  been  expended  directly  for  their  use.  Now  a  girl  of 
little  refinement  considers  an  expensive  and  showy  dress  actu- 
ally essential  to  her  good  appearance ;  while  it  is  the  girl  of 
aesthetic  culture  who  will  dress  in  an  artistic  and  becoming 
manner  with  very  little  expenditure.  The  greatest  comfort  is 
not  brought  into  the  sick  room  by  one  who  goes  through  the 
duties  to  be  performed  in  a  business-like,  matter-of-fact  way ; 
it  is  refinement  and  delicacy  which  alone  can  transform  the 
homeliest  apartment  into  one  which  gives  pleasure  to  both  the 
eye  and  sensibilities,  perhaps  merely  by  the  rearrangentient  of 
the  simple  furniture  in  a  tasteful  manner,  with  a  few  flowers 
placed  here  and  there.  It  may  be  said  that  a  person  who  is 
highly  cultivated  and  whose  sensibilities  are  very  acute,  is  un- 
fitted for  practical  benevolence ;  that  such  a  j)erson  could  not 
endure  the  common-place,  the  ugly,  nay  the  revolting  sights 
that  must  be  faced  by  those  who  would  do  good.  Yet  who 
was  it  that  answered  the  cry  for  help  when  the  yellow  fever 
was  raging  with  all  its  horrors  in  the  South  ?  It  is  almost 
universally  true  that  ignorant  people  are  thrown  into  utter  con- 
sternation at  the  approach  of  any  malignant  disease,  and  are 
unfitted  to  do  the  good  they  otherwise  could.  The  majority 
of  those  who  went  South  at  that  trying  time,  were  men  of  intel- 
lect and  Sisters  of  Charity,  a  band  of  women  refined  and  sensi- 
tive to  the  highest  degree,  yet  carrying  spiritual  consolation 
and  substantial  aid  to  even  the  most  degraded. 

Much  that  is  wise,  much  that  is  sophistical  has  been  said  in 
regard  to  the  union  of  the  true,  the  beautiful  and  the  good. 
But  after  all,  in  spite  of  sophistry,  does  it  not  seem  most  con- 
sistent with  the  eternal  fitness  of  things  that  they  should  be 
inseparably  linked  one  with  another  ?  A.  V.  K.,  '80. 


^t  ^tmpovibns  tt  "^ovibns. 


A  first  attempt  at  authorship  is  rarely  very  attractive. 
Among  the  few  exceptions  to  this  rule  is  the  book  before  us — 
An  Eanme«t  Tr\fler.  Though  written  in  the  style  of  James,  I 
cannot  agree  with  the  critic  in  the  last  Miscelulny — however 
ingeniously  she  sustained  her  opinion — that  it  is  intended  as  a 
satire  on  that  author.  Glancing  through  the  book,  we  meet 
many  of  James's  peculiarities.  We  even  find  exaggerations  of 
such  peculiarities,  and  on  this  ground  is  based  the  supposition 
that  they  are  intentionally  ridiculed. 

If  this  is  true,  the  satire  is  so  carefully  hidden  as  to  be  al- 
most imperceptible ;  but  the  more  natural  conclusion  is  that  it 
is  written  by  so  ardent  a  disciple  of  James  that  she  has  fol- 
lowed him,  not  only  in  his  excellencies,  but  also  in  his  faults. 
This  theory  perfectly  accounts  for  all  resemblances.  The  ex- 
aggerations arise  from  the  inexperience  of  the  author.  The 
internal  evidence  supports  my  view.  No  one  satirizes  that 
which  he  admires.  None  but  an  admirer  could  so  pleasingly  have 
employed  those  very  mannerisms  of  James,  which  she  is  accused 
of  holding  up  to  censure.  For  one  case  where  she  carries  mi- 
nute detail  so  far  as  to  become  laughable,  twenty  could  be 
mentioned  where  it  is  used  with  the  highest  artistic  advantage. 
Did  the  author  wish  to  condemn  this  as  a  fault,  surely  she 
would  not  have  so  employed  it  as  to  make  it  one  of  the  chief 
beauties  of  her  narrative. 
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Only  one  possessed  of  a  keen  sense  of  humor  could  have 
written  so  delicate  a  satire — if  we  accept  the  hypothesis  that 
this  is  a  satire.     Throughout  the  book  a  lack  of  humor  is  per- 
ceptible.    In  a  few  instances  there  are  faint  traces  of  it,  but 
the  general  tone  is  one  of  seriousness. 

Aside  from  this  resemblance,  chance  or  intentional, 
the  book  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  late  publications, 
not  perhaps  so  much  for  what  it  is,  as  for  what  it 
promises.  It  is  a  variation  from  the  common  novel. 
Its  crudeness  is  more  than  compensated  by  the  careful 
characterization,  and  by  the  exquisite  appreciation  of  nature. 
The  power  of  the  author  is  shown  most  forcibly  in  the  de- 
scription of  those  quiet  scenes,  devoid  of  striking  beauty,  where 
minute  particulars  may  bo  used  without  detraction  from  the 
breadth  of  the  whole  picture.  Every  touch  increases  the 
beauty  and  suggestiveness,  till  a  perfect  image  is  before  the 
mind.  "  Strolling  in  that  direction,  he  came  upon  an  old  and 
populous  graveyard,  long  since  disused,  and  overgrown  with 
vines  and  brambles.  It  was  drearily  old.  Time  there  was 
over,  and  eternity  had  set  in.  The  gravestones  had  ceased  to 
be  painstaking  and  elegant,  and  had  fallen  into  shiftless  attitudes. 
The  very  ghosts  were  taking  their  ease,  and  the  grief,  the 
anguish,  the  joy,  the  sense  which  afflict  mankind,  seemed  dis- 
tilled into  mellow  humor  and  overhanging  sunshine.  Its  man- 
ifest disuse,  its  sunny  neglect,  its  evident  desire  to  bury  its 
own  remains  under  the  sods  and  creepers  ;  its  tottering  monu- 
ments, once  upright  and  firm  as  the  low-lying  Christians;  its 
baby-stones,  sunken  like  mumble-the-pegs, — all  gave  the  im- 
pression that  death  itself  was  so  old  and  so  obsolete  as  to  liave 
lost  its  sting."  Not  a  detail  in  this  passage  could  be  omitted 
without  loss  of  effect. 

The  minor  actors  have  all  distinct  personality.  The  Des- 
borough  sisters  are  studies  in  their  way. 

The  weakest  feature  of  tlie  book  is  its  dialogue.  No  man's 
conversation  was   ever  composed  entirely  of  epigrams.     We 
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generally  expect  some  degree  of  continuity  in  successive  sen- 
tences. The  characters  seem  bent  on  inakincr  a  o^iven  number 
of  remarks  on  as  many  different  subjects,  in  the  mininium  of 
time;  witness  Mrs.  Guerrin's  reception  of  Ilalstead  and  Day- 
ton. "  We  were  expecting  you  yesterday.  You  are  to  have 
the  wing.  My  husband  always  wanted  strangers  put  in  the 
wing.  He  has  a  great  many  friends.  We  don  t  know  where 
he  picks  them  up.  The  last  gentleman  who  came  was  from 
the  west,  Oswego,  I  think.  He  was  a  starch  man.  lie  told 
us  some  verv  interesting:  thino^s.  We  think  ourselves  it  is 
more  interesting  when  people  come.  You  aj'e  fi'oiu  Boston,  I 
believe." 

There  is  a  disairreeabre  monotonv  in  the  short  s'-ntences 
used  by  the  speakers.  A.  lack  of  spontaneity  is  apptrv^vj.  A 
strange  feature  is  the  irrelevancv  of  all  remarks.  Tiiev  rareU'' 
have  anv  connection  with  each  other,  and  mucli  of  the  conver- 
sation  has  no  beaririiT  on  the  development  of  the  plot.  We 
feel  as  though  the  s|)eakers  were  brought  forward  to  see  which 
could  express  the  greatest  number  of  brilliant  ideas  in  a  given 
tim<^\ 

The  characters  are  worked  out  separately.  Words  are  put 
into  Halstead's  mouth  to  indicate  his  own  chavju-ter,  n^.t  to 
draw  out  that  of  Rachel.  We  invariai)lv  find  ours(dves  in  the 
attitude  of  the  speaker,  not  of  ti)e  hearer.  Thei*e  s-^eiTis  no 
etfort  in  the  words  of  one  to  in'.luence  tlie  actions  of  tlie  c^ti^er. 

The  defects  of  this  novel  come  from  the  inexp<M*ien(v  of  the 
author.  There  is  a  great  finisli  of  detail,  init  a  lack  of  unity 
in  the  whole.     Its  faults  are  disclosed  onlv  to  close  observation. 

ft 

Its  reception  by  the  literary  public  has  pi'oved  its  mei'its. 


Last  mid-summer  when  the  heat  became  too  intense  for  af- 
ternoon rows,  the  younger  meml)ers  of  the  P P^^ut  Club 

decided  upon  going  into  camp.     The  party  at  first  consisted  of 
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Dr.  Sherwood ;  his  wife,  a  matron  still  in  her  teem ;  Frank 
Lawrence  ;  Ned  Graham  ;  Lolla  Dupont ;  my  brother  Will ; 
another  brother,  nick-named  the  Ancient  Mariner ;  and  ray- 
self.  The  season  before  we  had  successfully  camped  out  with  a 
small  boy  and  a  baby ;  and  furnished  with  these  testimonials, 
we  persuaded  my  invalid  sister  Jessie  to  join  us.  With  a  view 
to  her  comfort  Canadice  Lake  was  chosen  for  our  abode,  be- 
cause elevated,  free  from  mosquitoes,  lonely,  and  yet  not 
distant. 

As  all  of  us  except  Jessie  and  Lolla  were  old  campers,  our 
preparations  were  quickly  completed.  The  ladies  wore  blue 
flannel  short  suits,  broad-brimmed  hats,  thick  gauntlets,  and 
stout  boots.  The  gentlemen  wore  ordinary  hunting  suits 
with  the  addition  of  canvas  shoes.  No  extra  suit,  except  one 
for  bathing,  was  allowed  any  one,  but  each  lady  had 
a  shawl  and  waterproof,  besides  the  two  blankets  allotted  to 
each  member  of  the  party.  Our  provisions  and  a  simple  cook- 
ing apparatus  were  transported  to  the  lake  by  Jim  Miller,  a 
jolly  old  fisherman  who  acted  as  our  cook  and  general  facto- 
tum. Dr.  Sherwood  also  preceded  us  to  select  a  sit€  for  our 
dwelling,  and  make  arrangements  for  Jessie's  comfort. 

On  our  arrival  we  found  our  two  tents  already  pitched  in  a 
glade  on  the  eastern  shore.  Farther  back  under  the  deep 
shadow  of  the  hemlock  woods  was  a  rude  shelter  of  boards  and 
pine  branches.  This,  which  we  at  once  dubbed  the  c^ve,  was 
destined  to  protect  our  provisions.  Having  hastily  unstrapped 
our  fishing  tackle  and  personal  luggage,  we  ran  down  to  in- 
spect our  boats.  Only  two,  a  shell,  and  a  paper  skiff'  of  the 
Ancient's  manufacture,  had  been  brought  with  us.  The  others 
had  been  procured  by  Jim  in  the  neighborhood.  At  sight  of 
four  deep,  heavy,  flat-bottomed  arks,  there  was  a  general 
groan. 

"  Do  you  expect  us  to  row  these  scows  { "  I  demand  indig- 
nantly. 
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"  Wal ! "  drawls  Jim,  "  they  ain't  'zactly  fitted  fur  a  regatter, 
but  anyhow  they  don't  leak  like  your  fine  skiff." 

"  Never  mind  I "  said  the  Ancient,  pitying  my  rage,  ''They 
will  do  for  fishing,  and  I'll  rig  one  up  with  a  sail." 

"  Where  will  vou  find  the  canvas  ?"  I  asked,  not  in  doubt — 
for  I  considered  him  the  rival  of  Samuel  Fergusson — ^but  with 
some  curiositv. 

"  Oh !  Jessie  must  do  without  the  luxury  of  sheets." 

^' And  the  rudder?" 

^'  I'll  wliittle  one." 

"Rop^?" 

''  Vines." 

True  enough,  before  the  day  was  over,  he  had  fitted  up  a 
passable  sail-boat,  but  refused  to  deliver  it  to  me  until  he  had 
tested  its  safety. 

My  first  morning  at  Canadice  I  wandered  about  the  shore, 
crathering  cray-fish,  and  studying  the  picturesque  scene  before 
nie.  The  lake  is  only  five  or  six  miles  long  ;  its  greatest  width, 
only  a  mile  and  a  quarter.  Just  l)elow  our  camp  a  narrow 
point  runs  far  out  into  the  water.  Off  this  point,  which  we 
named  Danger,  is  the  only  beach  on  the  lake  fit  for  bathing ; 
and  even  here  at  a  short  distance  from  shore  the  bottom  sud- 
denly descends  sixty  feet. 

That  afternoon  I  nuide  the  ladies'  tent  cosy,  and  as  Dr. 
Sherwood  announced  that  he  had  given  to  the  other  one  "  tjuite 
a  literary  air,"  Lolla,  to  be  even  with  him,  made  ours  artistic 
by  graphic  sketches  in  charcoal.  In  my  opinion  she  surpassed 
him,  for  his  boasted  library  resolved  itself  into  '*  The  Complete 
Angler,"  '*  The  New  llepublic,"  a  copy  of  the  game  laws  for 
1879,  and  ''Water  Babies,''  which  I  myself  contributed. 

In  the  evening  we  drew  up  the  following  Camp  Regula- 
tions : 

Rule  1.  Breakfast  shall  be  at  eight ;  dinner,  at  three  ;  lunch- 
eon, at  any  convenient  hour  in  the  evening. 

2.  A  red  flag  flying  on  the  Point  means  Come  at  cmce  ;  white 
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flag.  Breakfasts  or  dinner^  is  ready ;  blue  flag,  Signal  your 
whereahouU.  Colored  lanterns  will  be  substituted  for  flags  at 
night. 

3.  Xo  one  shall  grumble  except  at  the  cook,  and  the  oook 
shall  grumble  at  no  one. 

4.  Will  and  Ned,  on  alternate  days,  are  to  supply  the  camp 
with  game. 

N.  B. — Snakes,  aged  squirrels,  and  mud-hens  do  not  count  as 
game. 

5.  The  rules  of  the  P Boat  Club  are  to  be  observed,  as 

far  as  each  one  thinks  proper. 

6.  xVll  puns,  ** Pinafore"  airs,  and  moral  sentiments  are 
strictly  forbidden  except  on  Sundays. 

7.  The  perpetrator  of  a  practical  joke  skall  be  held  under 
water  for  a  space  of  time  not  less  than  two  minutes  and  not 
exceeding  five. 

8.  No  member  of  this  party  shall  willfully  or  accidentally 
shoot  or  drown  another. 

A  threateninir  shower  sent  us  earlv  to  bed.  The  Ancient 
Mariner  with  an  oilskin  cloak  and  an  armful  of  blankets  be- 
took himself  to  the  bottom  of  a  boat.  The  other  gentlemen 
slept  in  their  tent  on  couches  of  fir  bi-anches.  In  the  ladies' 
tent  Jessie  had  a  twine  hammock  well  curtained  with  mos- 
quito netting,  LoUa  and  Mrs.  Sherwood  rested  luxuriously  on  a 
heap  of  pine  needles.  As  for  me  I  was  independent  of  tent  or 
cave  for  I  had  a  canvas  hammock  with  roof  and  curtains  at- 
tached. My  swinging  cradle  made  me  sleep  only  too  soundly, 
for  Will  was  often  obliged  to  wake  me  by  untying  the  suspend- 
ing rope. 

However,  on  my  iirst  morning  at  Canadice  I  awoke  early. 
Peeping  out  I  perceived  no  motion  in  either  tent,  heard  no 
sound  except  a  faint  snore  from  Jim  in  the  cave.  The  lake 
was  calm,  w  light  south  breeze  hardly  stirred  a  I'ipple,  and  the 
new  sail-boat,  whicii  had  been  ironically  named  the  Undine, 
was  tugging  at  her  anchor  iis  if  impatient  to  be  gone.     The 
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sight  ^ave  me  a  wicked  idea.  I  would  slip  off,  prove  myself  a 
good  sailor,  and  return  in  triumph  just  as  Spencer  missed  me. 
Stopping  only  to  get  a  [)air  of  oars  Tor  enb^rgencies,  I  drew  in 
the  anchor,  and  waited.  The  sheets  flapped  idly,  then  twitched 
the  rope  in  my  hand  gently  ;  slight  putt's  toyed  with  the  sail, 
we  were  slowlv  leaving  the  shore.  There  was  a  streak  of 
white  caps  far  out,  showing  that  the  wind  was  stronger  there. 
I  coaxed  the  boat  along  till  it  reached  this  current,  then 
quickly  passed  Point  Danger,  and  was  out  of  sight  of  camp. 
P\)r  some  time  I  ran  with  tlie  wind,  then  I  ex])erimented. 

One-quarter  against,  th<*  I'ndine  behaved  well ;  half  against, 
slow  progress;  three-ijuarters,  failure.  Finding  that  we  were 
approaching  land,  I  shifted  sail,  but  too  late:  we  had  been  car- 
ried in  b(»tween  too  longiM)ints  wIkmc  not  a  breath  reached  us. 
A  gentle  swell  at  intervals  Hoated  us  nearer  shore.  There  was 
nothing  else  to  be  done,  so  I  furled  the  sheets,  and  drew 
out  my  oars.  It  was  hartl  rowing,  but  I  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  the  rougher  water  approaching,  when  the  boat  suddenly 
quivered  and  stopped. 

"A  snag!"  I  exclaimed  wrathfully,  •*  Now,  what  am  I  to 
do  r "  I  ])oked,  and  pried,  an<l  rowed  :  the  only  result  was  that 
the  bow  Wfis  raised  entirelv  out  of  water,  while  the  waves 
washed  over  the  stern.  Relieved  of  mv  weii^flit,  the  Undino 
iniirht  rioat  hei*self  off.  I  leaned  over  the  ed<j:e  :  mv  ei<rht-foot 
oar  failed  to  touch  bottom,  and  I  could  not  swim.  This  was 
unpleasant,  but  to  be  found  by  the  Ancient  in  this  situation 
would  i)e  woi'sc.  I  dcci<led  to  take  a  risk.  T  knotted  the  an- 
chor-ro[>e  ainrnt  my  waist,  ihvn  tirmly  grasping  the  side  of  the 
boat.  stepi>ed  overboar<l.  My  foot  was  caught  in  the  sunken 
<lrift-wood  ;  l)ut  I  gave  the  boat  a  vigorous  shove,  and  it 
moved.  I  wrenched  mv  foot  free,  and  scrambled  in  half- 
strangled.  My  ankle  was  cruelly  painful,  but  I  rowed  to  a  safe 
<listance  from  the  snag,  then  tric^l  the  sail  again.  I  found  the 
wind  still  contrarv,  and  was  obli^zed  to  return  to  mv  oars. 
Tired,  wet,  and  hungry,  I  ran  the  Undine  into  the  lii'st  shel- 
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tered  cove,  and  determined  to  walk  backtocjimp.  In  the  first 
sunny  spot,  I  sat  down  to  examine  my  foot.  Though  bruised 
and  swollen,  I  detected  no  worse  iniurv  than  a  straine<l  coiii, 
and  limped  on.  As  I  api)roached  camj),  I  saw  Jessie  lying  on 
the  ground,  and  sobbing  like  a  child.  At  sight  of  me  she 
screamed,  and  turned  white. 

"What  ails  vou  V  I  said  crosslv,  for  mv  tramp  had  not  ira- 
proved  my  temper. 

'' We  thought  you  were  drowned,''  she  said  half-laughing, 
half-crying;  *'The  men  found  the  Undine  floating  bottom  up- 
wards, and  now  everybodv  but  me  is  out  huntin<r  for  vou." 

'' f'or  Heaven's  sake,  Jessie,"  I  said  with  chattering  teeth; 
'*never  mind  embraces  now,  but  give  me  dry  clothes  and  some- 
thing to  eat." 

The  warm  blankets  and  hot  drinks  she  liad  j^repared  for  ray 
possible  resuscitation  I  (juickly  put  to  a  pleasanter  use,  while 
she  ran  uj)  the  red  flag,  and  tired  three  shots.  Jim  Miller  ar- 
rived first,  and  in  excess  of  his  joy  he  actually  hugged  me,  spill- 
ing hot  coffee  over  mv  hair  at  the  same  time.  No  one  scolded 
me,  the  doctor  relieved  my  foot  and  Spencer  pronounced  the 
boat  uninjured. 

After  the  first,  the  general  programme  of  our  days  was  the 
same.  We  rose  at  three  or  four  o'clock,  made  a  luustv  raid  on 
the  larder,  and  were  off  fishiu":.  When  the  white  flaff  ^^'a*^ 
raised,  our  keen  appetites  hurricHl  us  back.  Our  breakfju^ts, 
though  dependent  on  our  own  exertions,  were  varied  and  de- 
licious. We  had  always  fried  ])erch  or  bass,  hot  corn-cakes, 
toasted  crackers,  coffee,  toast  and  eggs,  and  some  little  dainties, 
such  as  meadow  larks  or  trcmt.  After  this  me^d  we  followed 
the  dictates  of  our  fancv.  Sonu*  went  huntinij,  othtM's  sousfht 
wild  fruit,  while  one  always  rei)lenishe(l  the  l)ait-lM)xes,  and  re- 
paired fishing  tackle.  Mrs.  Sherwood  and  Jessi<*  took  long  walks, 
coming  back  laden  with  ferns,  sassafras,  wintergreens,  mosses, 
birchbark,  flowei's,  and  otlu»r  wood-treasures.  Lolla  and  I 
with  a  book  or  sketching  materials  usually  pushed  out  a  boat, 
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and  floated  down  the  lake.  Anchorm^  in  the  shadows  of  a 
tree  or  rock,  we  plied  our  pencils  till  noon.  Then  I'owing 
slowly  back,  we  dropped  into  our  hammocks,  and  made  up  for 
our  early  rising.  Dinner  was  the  great  event  of  the  day.  Our 
table-service  was  sim])le.  We  had  each  a  tin  plate,  two  saucers 
and  a  cup  of  the  same  costly  material,  and  one  of  those  con- 
venient combinations  of  knife,  fork,  and  spoon.  This  Arcadian 
simplicity  had  its  disadvantages,  such  as  cream  served  in  a  tin 
pail,  butter  in  a  bowl,  and  salt  in  broken  egg-shells,  but  Jim 
was  fertile  in  exjiedients,  and  though  we  ha<l  no  table-cloth,  we 
had  j)aj>er  napkins  and  birch-bark  fruit-plates.  Our  bill  of  fare 
could  always  boast  of  pickerel,  black  gills,  bull-heads,  salmon- 
trout,  black  squirrels,  rabbit  and  grouse.  At  times  we  had  in 
addition  wild  goose,  quails,  and  othei*  delicacies.  For  dessert 
Jim  gave  us  coffee,  wild  plums,  cherries  and  blackl)erries,  oc- 
casionallv  also  mandrakes  and  huckleberries.  After  dinner,  if 
the  wind  was  fair,  we  had  a  sail.  At  sundown  we  went  in 
bathing,  and  with  twilight  came  the  evening  fishing.  The 
sleepy  ones  afterwards  ''  turned  in,''  while  the  rest  sang,  played 
chess,  or  told  stories,  until  late  in  the  night. 

Our  second  week  in  camp  was  a  w(»ek  of  accidents.  Frank 
was  nearly  drowned  while  gathering  water  lilies,  Lolla  blun- 
dered into  a  wild  bees'  nest,  Jessie  lost  her  way  in  the  woods,  I 
\vas  overtaken  in  the  foi*est  by  a  terrible  thunder-storm,  and 
barely  escaped  a  falling  tree.  Will,  while  giving  us  a  l^sspn 
n  s[X5aring  fish,  fell  overboard.  Another  day,  while  picking 
ip  the  fish  which  the  rest  of  us  shot,  he  received  a  bullet  in  his 
,rin.  Jim  put  his  foot  through  my  pet  minnow-box,  a  fox 
aptured  an  eaglet  which  I  wished  to  caiTv  home  alive,  we  at- 
enipted  a  private  regatta,  and  succeeded  in  breaking  our  best 
>aii'  of  oars,  Frank  stove  in  the  bow  of  the  shell,  and  worst  of 
11  we  lost  our  case  of  sai*dines. 

In  the  third  week  I  caught  mv  first  salmon-trout.  It  was 
ay  last,  for  I  dropj)ed  overboard  our  only  salmon  hook,  an  ex- 
^nsive  steel  minnow  with  four  or  five  barbed  hooks  attached. 
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As  some  compensation  for  this  loss  the  Ancient  manufactured 
''Watson's  bugs"  from  my  rubbe]'  boots.  Another  time  when 
fishing,  ]  accidentally  knocked  oar  bait  into  the  water,  but  the 
Ancient  shot  a  yellow  hammer  living  over  us,  plucked  two 
bright  feathers,  raveled  some  silk  from  my  hat-ribbon,  and 
from  these  materials  constructed  two  tiies,  so  that  we  continued 
fishing  without  the  trouble  of  returning  to  land. 

One  morning  LoUa  and  1  went  for  a  splashing  match  oflF 
Point  Danger.  Jessie  rowed  th<»re  tose<^the  fun.  Tired  with 
laughin/r,  we  clung  to  the  stern  of  her  boat,  and  floated  with 
her.  The  waves  w(»re  high,  and  l>efore  we  noticed,  canned  us 
beyond  our  depth.  Neither  Lolla.  Jessie,  nor  I  could  swim, 
and  the  thought  of  sixty  feet  of  water  beneath  us  was  not  re- 
assuring. We  dared  not  attempt  to  climb  over  the  edge  of  the 
shell  for  fear  of  a  cai)size.  AVe  begged  Jessie  to  i*ow  towards 
shore,  l)Ut  the  poor  girl,  wi^ak  with  terror,  could  make  no  head- 
wav  a<J'ainst  the  waves  and  oui*  dratririnir  w«;'i<rht.  The  iov 
chill  of  the  water,  showing  that  we  were  passing  over  a  cold 
spring,  frightened  us  still  more,  but  Jessie,  with  s(?t  teeth,  made 
a  last  effort,  and  brought  us  into  shallow  water.  V/,*  tlit^n 
found  to  our  amusement,  that  in  our  anxi(^ty  to  keep  ;i  firm 
grasp  on  the  boat  we  had  imbedded  our  finger-nails  in  the 
wood-work. 

On  our  last  afternoon  in  camp  Lolbu  Jf^r-j!*^,  and  T  set  out  to 
visit  a  glen  in  which  th(M*e  was  said  t)  Ik^  :;  fall  sevt^nty  feet 
high.  TIh*  entrance  to  the  ravine  was  oi)striicted  by  a  thicket 
of  wild  gooseberries.  StruiTirling  tln'ori^h,  ivgardless  of  rents 
and  scrat'.'hes,  w<»  inet  worst*  dilli('nlti.^>.  The  steep  rocky 
walls  afford(»d  no  ])ath,  so  we  leap^tl  fr'^-.i  stone  to  stone  in 
the  narrow  bed  of  tlie  toi'rent.  Wy  (•••.--'.iiir  and  rt^crossiii:; 
the  sti'(»am  whenev<*r  w't:' could  {iMd  foot-hold  at  tlie  side,  we 
advance<l  until  c(»nfi*onted  bv  :;  i)arrie;Hl(»  of  fallen  trunks  and 
rocks.  We  atttMiipti'vl  to  climb  over,  then  fell  back  :  to  crawl 
under,  an<l  were  neai'lv  stranulcMl.  W*'  compi'omised  bv  tun- 
neling  through.     The  glen  grew  wilder,  the  cascades  stee|)er, 
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the  rocky  walls  more  precipituous,  and  yet  no  fall.  We  strug- 
gled on,  now  wading  in  shallow  water,  now  creeping  over  the 
narrow  ledge  round  a  deep  pool,  and  again  clinging  to  the 
mossy  rocks  as  we  passed  under  a  spray-fall.  At  last  Jessie 
sank  down  in  utter  exhaustion.  Advance  and  return  were 
equally  impossible.  The  frowning  precipice  at  the  side  must 
be  scaled  at  once,  for  we  could  scarcely  see  each  other's  faces. 
From  Lolla's  shoulders  I  reached  a  scrubby  pme  in  the  crevice 
of  the  rock  ;  Lolla  hfted  Jessie  up  to  me,  and  bracing  myself 
against  the  tree,  I  drew  her  up  also.  By  dint  of  repeating  the 
process  we  reached  a  rocky  shelf  near  the  summit.  We  paused 
for  breath.  The  branches  above  us  parted,  and  an  ugly  negro 
face  appeared.  He  noted  our  terror,  and  with  a  grin  of  mal- 
ignant enjoyment  said,  "  Come  right  along  up,  my  pretties ! " 

LoUa,  the  bravest  of  girls,  screamed,  Jessie  fainted,  and  I 
conld  scarcely  hold  her  on  the  narrow  ledge.  Will,  for  it  was 
no  other,  was  instantly  remorseful.  Recklessly  swinging  him- 
self into  an  overhanging  pine,  he  deposited  Jessie  on  level 
ground,  and  then  assisted  us  to  ascend.  Together  we  half -led, 
half-carried  Jessie  back  to  camp.  Will  apologized  so  humbly 
for  his  trick,  and  seemed  so  penitent,  that  we  had  to  forgive 
him ;  but  our  forgiveness  did  not  save  him  from  a  ducking  at 
the  hands  of  the  indignant  doctor. 

Regretfully  we  lowered  our  tents,  and  turned  homeward. 
At  the  first  village  we  packed  our  trophies  in  our  boats,  and 
sent  them  on  in  care  of  Jim,  supplied  the  deficiencies  of  our 
wardrobe,  and  then  under  cover  of  waterproofs  and  night  took 
the  train  for  home.  Before  leaving  the  wayside  station,  we 
astonished  the  ticket-agent,  and  the  few  sleepy  loungers  on 
the  platform  by  three  rousing  cheers  for  Camp  Canadice. 


In  the  comer  made  by  two  roads  meeting  at  a  sharp  angle, 
is  an  old  deserted  graveyard.  The  ground  rises  quite  abruptly 
from  the  road  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the  slope  is  scarce- 
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ly  more  gradual.  The  height  of  the  little  triangular  piece  of 
ground,  as  well  as  the  large  spreading  trees  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded, completely  hides  the  interior  from  the  gaze  of  curious 
passers-by.  Tangled  myrtle  and  long  neglected  grass  cover 
the  low  mounds.  The  mouldy,  stained,  broken  tomb-stones, 
some  Ijing  IBlat  on  their  faces,  others  just  ready  to  fall,  are  al- 
most concealed  by  straggling  rose-bushes  and  waxberry  shrubs. 
Fallen  branches  of  trees  and  tangled  undergrowth  help  to  give 
the  place  a  deserted  look  as  though  forsaken  alike  of  God  and 
man. 

On  the  corner  opposite  this  deserted  God's  acre,  stands  a 
little,  low,  weather-beaten  house.  Behind  the  house  and  its 
little  garden,  are  several  grain  fields,  and  through  a  large 
meadow  still  beyond,  the  course  of  a  stream  may  be  traced  by 
a  long,  irregular  row  of  willows.  Beyond  the  graveyard,  and 
almost  at  right  angles  with  the  direction  of  the  stream,  the 
watera  of  the  canal  glisten  in  the  sun.  The  canal  has  been 
long  unused,  and  its  narrow  tow-path  is  almost  overgrown 
with  grass.  The  low  land  between  the  canal  and  the  house  is 
dotted  with  shrubs  and  clumps  of  willows.  Just  back  of  the 
house  is  a  large  bam,  much  more  commodious  if  not  as  com- 
fortable as  the  little  house  beside  it.  Both  house  and  bam 
have  long  been  destitute  of  paint,  and  are  blackened  and 
stained  by  the  suns  and  rains  of  many  summers.  The  windows 
of  the  house  are  very  small,  and  are  shaded  with  fringed  white 
curtains.  Three  or  four  pots  of  geraniums  stand  in  a  sunny 
window  and  a  few  IBLowers  border  the  walk  in  front.  It  is  a 
very  ordinary  little  place.  I  have  seen  many  like  it. 
Yet  there  has  always  been  something  of  a  mystery  for  me 
about  this  little  home.  Its  stillness,  the  apparent  absence  of 
activity,  although  there  are  many  signs  of  its  presence,  seem 
strange  to  me.  Its  almost  unbroken  quiet  are  in  striking  contrast 
to  the  noise  and  bustle  of  a  large  factory  opposite  the  grave- 
yard on  the  other  road.  And  yet  the  place  has  by  no  means  a 
deserted  look.     The  barn-yard  is  full  of  plump  well-fed  fowls, 
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but  there  is  never  any  <x)mmotion  among  them,  and  it  seems 
to  me  as  though  the  cackling  of  the  hens  and  geese  is  less 
loud  and  noisy  than  in  any  other  barn-yard.  The  cocks  crow 
of  course,  but  in  their  own  quiet  way.  A  row  of  bee-hives 
stands  under  the  trees  near  the  house,  and  the  drowsy,  monot- 
onous hum  of  this  little  community  does  not  make  the  place 
seem  any  the  less  quiet. 

On  warm  sunhy  days,  when  the  sunshine  strikes  across  the 
doorstep  on  the  side  toward  the  old  grave-yard,  an  old  white- 
haired  man  in  a  faded  dressing  gown  comes  slowly  out  leaning 
on  his  stout  knotted  stick,  and  sits  for  hours  in  a  large  arm- 
chair just  outside  the  door  ;  and  sometimes  a  little  fair-haired 
child  plays  quietly  on  the  steps  by  his  grandfather.  The  old 
man  never  notices  the  child,  and  the  little  fellow  amuses  him- 
self in  silence.  It  seems  as  though  the  shadow  of  the  old 
graveyard  had  fallen  over  the  little  house  long  ago,  and  had 
never  since  been  lifted. 

Only  once  in  my  ac(juaintance  with  this  place  did  any- 
thing disturb  its  perfect  quiet.  One  beautiful  day  in  early 
autumn  the  old  man  sat  on  the  steps  gazing  dreamily  at  the 
country  opposite  him,  and  perhaps  thinking  of  one  who  had 
long  before  been  laid  to  rest  under  the  trees.  The  little  blue- 
eyed  child  was  lying  at  his  grandfather's  feet  playing  with  the 
light  on  his  hands.  The  old  house-dog  lay  stretched  out  near 
the  child,  his  head  between  his  paws,  fast  asleep.  A  large 
white  cat  curled  up  on  the  watering  trough,  lay  blinking  in 
the  sunshine.  The  singing  and  laughing. of  the  reapei's  in  the 
field  beyond  the  house  came  to  us  in  a  low  murmur.  Everything 
was  so  quiet  and  restful  that  it  seemed  as  though  it  were 
going  to  last  forever. 

Suddenly  a  cloud  came  over  the  sun,  and  before  anyone  ex- 
pected, the  big  drops  came  splashing  down  thick  and  fast. 
The  old  man  rose  much  more  hurriedly  than  usual,  and  went 
in.  A  young  girl  with  her  apron  over  her  head  ran  out  of 
the  opposite  door  and  gathered  up  the  clothes  from  the  grass, 
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hen  back  again  to  snatch  up  the  bright  tin  pans  lying  on  at 
long  board  just  outside  she  door.  Clattering  them  together 
on  the  table,  she  immediately  appeared  at  the  other  door  to 
being  in  the  child  who  was  enjoying  the  rain,  and  refused  to 
obey  the  repeated  calls  of  his  grandfather.  Thicker  and  faster 
came  the  rain.  Slam,  bang,  went  the  windows  one  after 
another  as  the  aproned  head  hurried  to  and  fro. 

Two  of  the  men  in  the  field  rapidly  drove  a  load  of  grain 
to  a  large  barn  near  the  stream.  The  others  hastened  to 
stack  the  grain  which  had  been  tied  in  bundles.  The  noise 
and  confusion  increased  till,  finding  it  necessary  to  seek  some 
shelter,  they  all  came  running  along  between  the  rows  of 
standing  grain,  now  out  of  sight,  now  appearing  again,  and 
with  loud  laughing  and  talking  hurried  into  the  little  house, 
till  we  had  counted  twenty,  and  wondered  how  they  could  all 
find  room. 

The  shower  lasted  only  a  short  time,  then  began  to  subside. 
The  confused  babble  of  voices  from  the  house  sounded  louder 
and  louder.  Finally  the  shower  settled  down  into  a  slow  drip- 
ping rain,  and  the  men  came  out  again,  gathering  up  their 
tools  from  the  field,  and  went  away  leaving  the  old  house 
looking  more  lonesome  and  gloomy  than  ever.  The  rain 
lasted  till  night-fall.  The  wind  had  been  rising  all  the  after- 
noon, and  now  the  dark  masses  of  cloud,  looking  like  evil 
spirits  warring  with  each  other  were  driven  rapidly  across  the 
sky.  After  dark  a  single  light  appeared  at  the  window,  but 
it  soon  disappeared,  and  the  house  was  completely  lost  in 
the  darkness.  In  the  morning  everything  was  beautiful  after 
the  rain.  The  sun  shone,  the  birds  sang  gaily  about  the  door, 
the  flowers  were  bright  and  fresh  ;  but  the  sunshine,  the  bird- 
songs,  and  the  flowers  had  no  power  to  dispel  the  silence 
which  had  again  settled  down  on  the  little  house. 
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To  a  clear  solution  of  work  acid,  drop  by  drop,  con.  worry. 
If  the  experiment  is  carefully  performed,  there  will  appear  at 
once  a  heavy  pp.  of  sleepless  nights,  anxious  days  and  woe-be- 
gone  faces.  By  a  judicious  addition  of  strong  coflFee,  green 
tea  and  quinine,  this  pp.  is  dissolved,  but  invariably  reappears 
if  the  mixture  is  left  standing. 

We  don't  enjoy  this  pp.  in  ourselves  or  others  but  we  can't 
give  up  our  "  con.  worry."  It  is  part  of  the  sum  and  substance 
of  our  busy,  restless  life.  It  would  be  disloyalty  to  our  high 
ideals  to  attempt  an  essay  without  a  Saturtlay  spent  in  sad 
speculation  as  to  our  possible  success.  Preparatory  shiverings, 
shakings  and  quakings  are  the  necessary  subjective  conditions 
for  passing  triumphantly  through  dreaded  examinations.  To 
be  sure,  this  worrying  makes  a  heavy  demand  on  our  precious 
nervous  force,  but  some  luxuries  must  be  affoi-ded  at  any  price. 
And  hasn't  a  girl  a  right  to  worry,  to  be  abstracted  and 
moody,  when  she  is  on  two  or  three  exasperating  "com- 
mittees," has  an  unwritten  essay  "due  on  Saturday,"  while 
Greek,  Astronomy  and  Mental  Philosophy,  together  w-ith  an 
Art  Study,  are  tormenting  her  with  their  conflicting  claims  ? 
It  may  not  be  a  great  help  to  her,  but  it  is  surely  her  right  as 
a  free-born  Vassar  girl.  Her  eyo  is  her  own,  and  she  may 
string  what  acts  and  states  she  pleases  on  the  precious  thread. 
But  the  effect  on  the  non-eyo  is  bad.  The  unhappy  victim,  not 
of  overwork  but  of  over-worry,  sits  opposite  you  at  the  table 
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with  gloomy  face  and  contracted  brows.  To  your  efforts  at 
conversation  she  replies  in  dejected  monosyllables.  The  pleas- 
ant and  healthful  nonsense  of  our  table-talk  cannot  thrive  in 
such  an  atmosphere.  We  are  all  more  or  less  affected  by  the 
melancholy  damsel,  and  a  trying  silence  ensues.  We  meet  her 
in  the  corridor,  and  her  lugubrious  visage  suggests  that  suicide 
is  imminent  at  the  next  fire-wall.  If  she  is  your  parlor-mate 
and  you  are  of  a  sympathetic  nature,  you  must  be  very  sun- 
shiny indeed  not  to  be  drawn  down  into  the  quagmire  of  her 
mental  and  moral  depressions.  She  is  an  earnest  student,  and 
she  is  conscientious  about  her  work — too  conscientious,  vou  are 
tempted  to  think,  when  her  eternal  worrying  and  fretting  have 
driven  you  to  the  verge  of  destraction.  But  the  trouble  with 
her  isn't  a  surplus  of  conscience,  it's  a  lack  of  thoughtfulness 
and  common  sense.  Of  course  she  works  hard — so  do  we  all ; 
that  is  what  we  are  are  here  for.  But  let  us  work  sensibly, 
quietly,  evenly ;  and  if  worries  must  come,  isn't  the  ability  to 
conceal  our  personal  anxieties  a  Christian  and  social  grace 
worth  cultivating  ?  Not  every  one  can  be  bright,  jolly,  mirth- 
provoking;  but  surely  the  most  morbidly  inclined  young 
woman  can  exert  sufficient  will-power  to  be  at  least  a  pleasant 
back-ground  for  other  people's  sunshine. 


We  wish  to  express  our  heiirty  thanks  to  the  friends  who 
have  so  kindly  responded  to  our  apj)eal  for  back  numbers  of 
The  Miscellany.     The  file  is  now  comi)lete. 


Again  were  our  hopes  revived  only  to  be  dashed  to  the 
ground,  when,  a  few  weeks  ago  we  heard  that  the  need  of  a 
new  chapel  organ  was  imperative.    One  of  the  devotees  of 
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the  organ  announced  at  table  that  Professor  Ritter  had  de- 
clared that  the  old  organ  <x)uld  not  last  the  year  through. 
"  Happy  thought  I "  said  an  enthusiastic  Senior.  "  Now  80's 
commencement  will  be  made  more  glorious  by  some  good 
organ  music!"  That  very  evening,  on  entering  the  chapel 
we  saw  the  organ  in  a  wrecked  condition  and  hoped  the 
prophecy  of  its  ruin  had  been  fulfilled.  But  no — the  ruins 
were  by  no  means  chaotic ;  several  of  the  pij)es  were  laid  care- 
fully by  on  the  floor,  and  there  were  other  evidences  that  a 
desperate  attempt  at  repair  was  going  on. 

Our  hearts  sank  but  we  had  energy  enough  to  attack  the 
person  who  had  so  vainly  aroused  our  expectations.  She 
comforted  us  by  saying  that  the  repairs  after  all  amounted  to 
very  little.  "Amen!"  we  exclaimed,  remembering  the  wild 
notes  pealed  forth  that  dismal  evening,  and  also  the  scamper- 
ing of  mice  that  followed. 

Surely  these  church  mice  must  be  very  poor  indeed  to  in- 
habit so  trembling  an  edifice,  and  no  wonder  we  hear  a  scam- 
pering— we  sympathize  with  the  "timorous  teasties" — we 
feel  like  scampering  ourselves  sometimes.  But  must  this  state 
of  things  continue?  Must  the  organ  pupils  be  constantly 
haunted  by  the  dread  of  a  final  crash  and  of  being  buried  amid 
the  ruins?  Perhaps,  though,  like  the  dwellers  beneath  Yesu- 
vius,  they  grow  oblivious  of  their  danger  and  threatening  noises 
fail  to  disturb  their  |>eace  of  mind.  However  this  may  be, 
the  fact  remains  the  same — we  must  have  a  new  organ.  Can 
we  not  prevail  upon  the  tender  hearts  of  the  trustees  and 
cause  them  to  thrust  their  hands  in  their  |X)ckets  and  bring 
forth  the  wherewithal  to  procure  one  ?  Then  might  we  once 
more  rejoice  in  delightful  Sunday  evening  recitals.  Then 
would  no  more  mirth  be  occasioned  by  the  ridiculous  squeak 
which  accompanies  our  devotional  exercises.  Then  would  we 
exclaim  with  heartfelt  gratitude :  "  Old  things  have  passed 
away ! " 
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We  students  have  the  name  of  being  critical  in  the  extreme 
toward  everything  that  is  brought  before  us.  It  is  not  suflS- 
cient  that  a  clergyman  should  be  earnest,  he  must  also  be  in- 
tellectual. We  have  a  tendency  to  doubt  the  propriety  of  en- 
joying any  music  not  strictly  classical.  We  hesitate  to  accept 
any  work,  literary  or  artistic,  that  does  not  present  the  best 
credentials  as  to  origin  and  high-toned  respectability. 

This  is  hardly  a  habit,  it  is  rather  a  tendency,  the  natural 
outcome  of  our  long  discipline  in  critical  analysis.  To  a  cer- 
tain extent,  moreover,  it  is  not  injurious,  but  the  danger  lies 
in  the  possibility  of  sacrificing  the  more  valuable  power  of  ap- 
preciation and  sympathy  to  a  spirit  of  hy percriticism.  We  no- 
tice the  signs  of  this  excess  in  the  attitude  often  taken  by  the 
students  toward  the  lectures  or  concerts  which  they  attend  in 
the  city.  Oftentimes  the  address  is  strictly  "  popular,"  and  in 
purpose  and  execution  differs  widely  and  wisely  from  the  close 
logic  of  the  class-room  lecture. 

But  has  it  never  occurred  to  us  that  popular  lectures  are  for 
the  people,  and  that  here  in  democratic  America  we  are  truly 
of  the  people  ?  However  intellectual  the  life  we  plan  to  lead 
after  College  days  are  over,  we  shall  only  fail  to  attain  our 
ideals,  we  shall  only  wreck  our  happiness  on  the  hidden  reef  of 
''self,"  if  we  do  not  put  ourselves  in  sympathy  with  our  sur- 
roundings. Most  of  us,  it  is  true,  hope  to  find  congenial  work 
and  society  that  shall  stimulate  to  mental  activity.  But,  how- 
ever happily  we  may  be  situated  it  is  impossible  that  we  should 
escape  contact  with  the  life  of  the  practical  work-a-day  world. 

It  is  only  when  we  give  over  the  fruitless  endeavor  to  force 
circumstances  into  harmony  with  our  tastes,  and  instead  adapt 
ourselves  to  circumstances,  that  we  learn  the  art  of 
living.  It  is  possible  to  preserve  one's  pei'sonal  tastes,  one's 
inner  life,  pure  and  strong  amid  most  adverse  surroundings. 
But  this  is  not  accomplished  by  unceasing  hostility,  but  rather 
by  adaptation,  and  that  magic  waiul  of  sympathetic  appreciation 
which    discovers  hidden  sweetness    and    good.      Practically 
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this  is  a  problem  difScult  of  solution,  but  to  us  as  educated 
women  it  is  committed,  and  it  is  worthy  to  call  our  best  powers 
into  action. 


Our  curiosity  has  taken  a  new  turn  ;  the  new  Laboratory  is 
nearly  finished ;  Professor  Cooley's  work  will  soon  be  entirely 
in  that  building,  and  we  wonder  what  is  to  be  done  with  the 
rooms  in  the  main  building  that  the  change  leaves  vacant. 
Reflection  has  enabled  us  to  answer  our  own  question,  and  we 
submit  our  plan,  for  we  love  to  suggest.  At  the  front  of  the 
building  on  the  first  floor  are  three  large  rooms  opening  into 
each  other  by  large  doors.  These  seem  admirably  adapted  for 
recreation  rooms.  A  change  seems  desirable,  as  there  are  many 
reasons  why  Room  J  is  not  favorably  located  for  dancing  and 
lively  games.  Much  complaint  of  the  noise  is  made  by  resi- 
dents in  that  vicinity ;  objections  are  urged  against  dancing  in 
the  corrider  by  those  who  desire  to  acquire  the  "  glide "  or 
"hop-toad  schottish"  in  some  inconspicuous  spot.  Frugal 
minds  rebel  at  the  rash  wear  of  the  pretty  carpets,  and  more- 
over the  room  is  at  times  much  needed  for  other  things.  All 
these  objections  would  be  done  away  with  could  the  rooms  on 
the  first  floor  be  given  up  to  us  for  recreation.  They  are  so  iso- 
lated that  the  noise  would  not  reach  the  other  parts  of  the  house. 
There  we  could  have  our  piano,  and  those  of  giddy  disposition 

could  disport  themselves,  and  annoy  no  one.  The  three  rooms 
would  all  be  within  sound  of  one  piano  and  could  be  used  by 
diflFerent  classes  of  experts  in  the  Terpsichorean  art.  If  we 
could  once  have  a  hara  wood  floor,  no  renewal  of  carpets  would 
be  necessary,  and  we  are  moved  by  the  economy  of  such  a  pro- 
ceeding. We  do  not  underrate  the  provision  that  is  made  for  our 
recreations.  We  can  at  all  times  nave  the  Gymnasium,  but  it 
is  a  bother  to  go  out  of  doors  for  a  few  moments'  dancing, 
and  moreover  that  floor  is  not  fitted  for  the  purpose.  Very 
probably  some  other  disposition  of  these  rooms  nas  already 
oeen  made,  but  as  we  have  heard  of  none,  we  offer  our  sugges- 
tion in  a  spirit  of  true  philanthropy — the  Board  does  not  dance. 
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We  waited  long  for  the  first  Philalethean  play,  but,  when 
the  expected  evening  finally  arrived,  we  were  more  than  ever 
impressed  by  the  truth  of  the  old  saying,  "  Patient  waiters,  no 
losers."  "  The  Danicheffs  "  is  a  copy-righted  play,  but  through 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  Palmer,  the  manager  of  the  Union  Square 
theatre,  the  committee  came  into  possession  of  a  copy,  and  the 
play  was  produced  with  a  suc<3ess  rare  in  our  dramatic  annals. 
The  scenery  was  excellent,  particularly  in  the  second  act, 
where  the  dark-red  walls  threw  out  in  strong  relief  the  fibres 
of  the  performers,  and  imparted  a  peculiar  richness  to  the 
scene. 

In  selecting  a  cast,  the  committee  must  have  found  peculiar 
difficulties  in  their  way.  "  The  Danicheffs  "  belongs  to  that 
class  of  plays  which  is  styled  "  Society  Drama,"  and  whose 
character  is  rather  anomalous.  It  certainly  does  not  even  ap- 
proach comedy,  though  abounding  in  humorous  touches 
which  require  to  be  given  with  great  delicacy  and  naturalness ; 
it  can  scarcely  be  called  tragical,  though  it  is  full  of  strong 
passion  which  demands  skillful  acting,  lest  it  degenerate  into 
burlesque.  The  main  interest  of  the  play  does  not  center  up- 
on the  nominal  hero,  and  while  the  ending  is  supposed  to  be 
happy,  the  audience  generally  experiences  a  feeling  of  vague 
dissatisfaction.  The  contrast  of  character  is  very  marked, 
even  in  the  minor  roles,  and  great  care  is  needed  in  assigning 
the  parts,  while  the  number  of  almost  equally  prominent 
characters  forbids  all  hope  that  any  imperfect  acting  will  es- 
cape unnoticed.  Altogether  the  committee  undertook  a  diffi- 
cult task,  when  they  decided  to  bring  out  "  The  Danicheffs," 
and  we  can  not  help  wondering  at  their  complete  success.  It 
is  rather  unusual  to  find  all  the  humor  of  a  play  embodied  in 
the  minor  characters.  Such,  however,  is  the  case  here.  Prince 
Walanotf,  Zakaroff,  and  the  two  old  waiting-maids  shared  it 
among  them.     The  performance  owed  a  great  deal  to  the  per- 
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feet  manner  in  which  these  subordinate  parts  were  rendered, 
Prince  Walanoflf  in  particular  often  relieving  the  audience  from 
the  strain  excited  by  the  passion  of  the  play.  Miss  Bailey,  as 
Zakaroif,  was  a  revelation  to  the  audience  as  well  as  to  the 
Viscount  de  Talde. 

Of  the  more  promiment  actors,  Miss  Shove  was  most  upon 
the  stage.  As  the  Countess  DanicheflF,  her  role  embodied  just 
enough  of  the  masculine  spirit  to  suit  her  peculiar  powers  ;  we 
must  not  forget  that  her  first  laurels  were  won  in  the  r61e  of  a 
hero,  a  fact  which  makes  still  more  remarkable  her  success  in 
the  parts  she  has  sustained  this  year.  A  decided  merit  in  her 
acting  is  the  limited  number  of  her  gestures,  and  her  reliance 
upon  voice  and  attitude.  Miss  Shove  admirably  sustained  the 
haughty  pride  and  dignity  of  the  woman  born  to  be  the  auto- 
crat of  her  world,  and  to  rule  her  de])endents  with  a  rod  of 
iron.  In  the  first  act,  the  pitiless  side  of  the  character  was 
portrayed  with  really  startling  force,  wliile  the  rendering  of 
the  struggle  between  her  pride  and  the  one  affection  of  her 
strong  nature,  was  beyond  all  praise. 

Miss  Healy,  as  Anna,  won  the  sympathies  of  the 
audience,  and  i*etained  them  throughout  the  play.  The 
character  requires  at  fii'st  perfect  abandonment  to  passionate 
grief,  and  subsequently  a  gradual  development  of  strength  and 
depth.  Miss  Healy's  most  complex  task  was  in  the  first  act, 
where  she  was  natural  and  unrestrained,  no  slight  achievement 
when  such  deep  passion  is  to  be  expressed.  But  her  acting 
grew  in  quiet  intensity  as  the  play  progressed  and  she  was 
swayed  by  alternations  of  hope  and  despair. 

In  strong  contrast  with  the  passion  that  ruled  the  othei*s 
was  the  inimitable  coolness  of  the  Viscount  de  Talde.  Miss 
Wardle  effected  a  complete  transformation  in  herself ;  attitude, 
gestures,  inflections,  everything  bespoke  the  Frenchman,  and 
the  delight  of  the  audience  sufficiently  testified  to  the  excel- 
lence of  her  acting.  It  was  a  triumph  of  characterization. 
Some  of  her  most  effective  acting  was  during  th^  sqene  b^ 
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tween  herself  and  the  Princess  Walanoff,  a  character  which 
demanded  the  union  of  hidden,  suppressed  passion  with  out- 
ward flippancy.  The  actor  must  act  not  only  to  the  audience, 
but  also  to  the  persons  on  the  stage.  Miss  Lyons  dealt  suc- 
cessfully with  a  difficult  part,  and  gave  us  a  capital  rendering 
of  the  worldly,  self-absorbed  coquette. 

The  object  of  the  whole  play  seems  to  be  the  contrast  in 
character  between  Osip  and  Count  Danicheff.  Miss  Rustin 
presented  a  perfect  picture  of  the  serf,  trained  to  silent  sub- 
mission ;  her  real  acting  began  with  the  upward  gesture  and 
involuntary  dilation  of  form  which  told  how  heavy  the  burden 
of  slavery  has  been,  and  from  this  point  she  gained  steadily  in 
power  and  pathos.  In  the  third  act,  especially,  she  succeeded 
in  the  difficult  task  of  preserving  the  deep  humility  of  the 
emancipated  serf,  and  in  showing  at  the  same  time  the  proud 
self-respect  of  the  free  man.  But  her  best  and  most  impressive 
acting  was  during  the  concluding  scene  of  the  play.  Her  quiet 
intensity  and  the  absence  of  all  apparent  effort  were  remarkable. 
The  character  is  a  steadfast  one,  self-restrained,  self-depreciat- 
ing, but  full  of  deep  feeling  and  innate  dignity  ;  throughout,  it 
was  necessary  to  preserve  the  same  tone  and  yet  to  gradually 
culminate.    This  Miss  Kustin  did,  and  did  with  rare  power. 

Miss  Van  Kleeck's  wonderful  versatility  can  be  appreciated 
only  when  we  remember  the  many  roles  in  which  she  has  ap- 
peared, and  her  invariable  success,  but  she  has  never  won  for 
herself  more  credit  than  in  the  part  of  Count  Vladimir ;  she 
not  only  threw  herself  into  the  spirit  of  the  role,  she  actually 
became  the  character  she  represented,  catching  all  its  chang- 
ing moods,  varying  from  passionate  indignation  to  deep  emo- 
tion, and  rendering  the  one  as  forcibly  as  the  other.  The 
character  is  an  impulsive  one,  high-spirited,  generous,  passion- 
ate, and  unrestrained;  and  herein  lies  the  peculiar  difficulty  of 
the  rdle,  a  difficulty  that,  apparently  did  not  exist  for  Miss 
Van  Kleeck,  so  entirely  was  it  overcome.  Her  silent  acting*  is 
very  fine,  as  the  audience  realized  during  the  scene  between 
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Osip  and  Count  Vladimir,  and  we  shall  not  soon  forget  her 
power  of  rising  to  a  climax. 

The  faults  of  the  entire  performance  were  so  trivial,  and  its 
merits  so  striking,  that  we  can  feel  little  but  admiration. 


The  lecture  on  Ca.nterb:iry  Cathedral,  delivered  by  Prof. 
Eaton  of  Yale  College,  Friday,  Jan.  17,   was  interesting  and 
instructive.     After  a  few  preliminary  remarks,  Prof.  Eaton  be- 
gan the  history  of  the  Cathedral.     It  was  founded  by  Augus- 
tine in  the  fifth  century.     Since  that  time  it  has  suffered  se- 
verely from  conflagrations,  and  it  was  also  considerably  in- 
jured when  Canterbury  was  sacked  bj'^  the  Danes  in  1011.    But 
through  the  zeal  of  its  archbishops,  among  whom  were  Lan- 
/ranc  and  Anselm,  it  soon  recovered  from  its  disasters.     From 
the  frequency  of  these  repairs  came  the  varied  character  of  its 
architecture.     As  it  now  stands,  it  combines  the  four  styles  of 
architecture  in  vogue  before  the  Renaissance, — the  Norman, 
Early  English,   Dacorativ^  and   PerpjnJicular.     One  part  of 
tihis  Cathedral,  especially  interesting  to  English  students,  is 
l.he  crypt,  where  the  remains  of  Thomas  k  Becket  were  first 
placed,  and  where  they  remained  until  the  shrine  was  built  in 
^Trinity  Chapel.     At  this  portion  of  the  lecture  we  were  vivid- 
ly reminded  of  our  study  of  Chaucer  and  his  pilgrims,  who, 

** .  .  .  .  speciaUy,  from  every  shires  ende 

Of  England  to  Canterbury  they  wende, 

The  holy  blisf nl  martir  for  to  seeke 

Thac  hem  hath  holpen  when  that  they  were  seeke." 

The  stereoptioon  views  illustrating  the  lecture  were  good 
sind  gave  us  a  vivid  conception  of  the  scenes  described.  It  is 
seldom  that  a  lecturer  succeeds  in  conveying  so  much  solid  in- 
:Cormation  in  so  attractive  a  form,  and  we  wish  to  thank  Prof. 
TEaton  for  a  pleasant  hour  in  the  study  of  architecture. 
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"  A  meeting  of  the  Clio  is  called  in  Room  I  immediately 
after  dinner."  Such  a  notice  read  bv  our  crier,  a  few  weeks 
ago,  announced  a  new  departure  in  the  life  of  '82.  The 
curious  were  satisfied  by  the  following  answers  to  their 
inquiries.  The  Clio  is  composed  entirely  of  members  of  '82, 
and  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  reading  history.  The 
members  are  required  to  spend  a  certain  amount  of  time  each 
week  on  the  topics  assigned  them. 

The  meetings  are  to  be  entirely  informal,  and  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  club  are  appointed  for  each,  who  are   expected- 
to  be  prepared  to  answer  any  question  concerning  the  topic? 
under  discussion. 


1ft 
'I* 


Prof.  Cooley's  lecture  before  the  Poughkeepsie  Lyceum  w 
the  last  and  the  best  in  the  coui'se.     He  commenced  by  sayin 
that  in  the  treatment  of  his  subject  he  should  try  many  experi 
ments,  but  the  boldest  one  of  all  would  be  the  attempt  to  in 
terest  his  audience  in  pui'e  science.     This  experiment,  like  al 
those  about  which  the  Professor  is  wont  to  express  doubty^ 
proved  a  decided  success.     We  have  not  this  winter  seen 
Poughkeepsie  audience  so  enthusiastic. 

"The   Studv  of  Waves"  was   introduced  bv    a  tribute 
science  in  general.     Science  hits  not  only  given  us  the  steam 
engine  and  the  telegraph,  the  body  and  spirit  of  modern  civili- 
zation, but  it  has  also  ennobled  man's  nature  by  freeing  him  ^^^ 
from  superstition  ;  it  has  shown  a  unity  of  design  extendin 
throughout  the  physical  universe;  it  has  traced  divei'se  phe — 
nomena  to  the  same  cause,  and  it  seems  destined  to  regard  th 
entire  material  creation  merely  as  a  system  of  molecules  actin 
in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  vibration.     The  wave  theory  o: 
light,  heat  and  sound  was  then  explainwl  and  illustrated 
many   beautiful  and   intei^esting  experiments.      The 
closed  by  showing  the  folly  of  leaving  God  out  of  science. 


J- 
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Tfhe  Pcmghkeepsie  Eagh  says  of  this  lecture,  "  With  such  ele- 
^nt  and  precise  diction  were  the  thoughts  of  the  speaker  ex- 
pressed, and  with  such  consummate  skill  were  the  wondrous 
beauties  of  the  vibrations  of  light,  heat  and  sound  illustrated, 
that  the  scientific  study  of  waves,  involving  so  much  of  the 
profound  and  mysterious,  seemed  to  be  transformed  into  a 
poetical  description  of  some  charming  fairy  tale,  which  not 
only  inspired  the  intellect,  but  dazzled  the  senses  and  sported 
with  the  imagination/' 


The  last  week  of  January  was  one  of  unusual  gaiety  for  us. 
<ln  Friday  evening  there  was  a  remarkably  fine  Philalethean 
play,  and  on  Saturday  evening  we  were  treated  to  one  of  Pro- 
fessor Ritter's  delightful  concerts. 

A  certain  feeling  of  repose  comes  over  us  when  we  know 
t;hat  a  week  of  hard  work  will  be  ushered  out  by  music.  We 
experienced  this  more  than  usual  in  the  anticipation  of  our 
second  soiree.  It  broke  into  our  reviews  and  gave  us  a  short 
"time  away  from  study  and  anxiety,  and  made  us  the  more 
i-eady  to  start  refreshed  on  Monday  morning. 

The  programme  was  varied  and  interesting,  and  with 
Beethoven,  Mozart,  and  Schumann,  no  one  could  be  otherwise 
t;han  pleased. 

To  Miss  Wetzel  was  assigned  the  difficult  task  of  oj)ening 
trhe  concert ;  still,  she  held  the  attention  of  her  audience  from 
t.he  first.  Mozart's  trio  in  C  Major  was  not  a  familiar 
selection  to  us,  and  we  depended  largely  on  Miss  Wetzel's 
rendering  to  form  our  judgment  of  it.  Few  of  us  appre- 
<3iate  Mozart's  music.  We  think  that,  because  it  has  no 
:full  deep  chords  and  heavy  melodies,  it  is  light  and 
uninteresting.  Our  ears  are  too  uneducated  to  detect  the 
delicate  harmonies  and  our  souls  too  small  to  take  in  the  ex- 
C[uisite  feeling  that  the  comj)oser  conveys  through  the  medium 
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of  music.  Everywhere  in  Mozart  we  find  aesthetic  freedom 
and  melody.  When  we  heard  the  lively  minor  strains  in  his 
trio  m  C  Major  it  seemed  to  us  that  he  was  taking  refuge  from 
his  troubles  in  his  art.  But  even  here  the  hope  and  cheer- 
fulness of  his  sunny  disposition  shone  forth.  The  theme  in  the 
first  movement  is  a  grand  one,  first  given  delicately  by  the 
piano,  then  taken  up  by  the  violin  and  repeated  by  violincello. 
The  Andante  Cantabile  has  a  touch  of  melancholy  in  it  bat 
shows  strength.  The  final  movement  is  of  a  still  stronger 
character  and  more  cheerful  than  the  Allegro  or  Andante. 
Miss  Wetzel's  pianissimo  passages  and  trills  were  clear  and 
well-executed,  and  in  the  last  movement  her  accentuation  was 
good.  On  account  of  her  technique  she  is  well  adapted  to 
Mozart's  music,  as  he,  being  himself  an  executant,  enriched  his 
compositions  mth  brilliant  passages,  effective  variations,  and 
tasteful  ornaments.  Her  rendering  would  have  gained  power 
by  more  warmth  and  sympathy. 

For  the  first  time  in  our  experience  Mr.  Bergner  seemed  out 
of  sympathy  with  the  piece  and,  in  fact,  with  music.  He 
played  out  of  time  once  or  twice  and  appeared  to  make  an  ef- 
fort to  play  at  all. 

Mr.  Matzka  was  remarkably  fine.  His  tones  were  purer 
than  usual  and  he  threw  his  soul  into  whatever  he  played. 

Miss  Cooley's  execution  was,  as  usual,  good,  but  her  sus- 
tained notes,  though  true,  when  struck,  were  not  held  with 
precision.     Her  voice  is  remarkably  flexible  and  clear. 

It  was  with  a  feeling  of  positive  contentment  that  we  settled 
ourselves  to  listen  to  a  selection  of  Beethoven.  For  as  lovers 
of  literature  worship  Shakespeare  as  their  god,  so  lovers  of 
music  regard  Beethoven  as  their  divinit>\  Miss  Foster  was 
fortunate  in  giving  to  us  a  sonata  of  our  favorite  composer,  but 
she  was  exposed  to  the  more  criticism  because  our  ideal  was 
high. 

Beethoven's  compositions  appeal  to  our  very  soul,  and  every 
motive  comes  to  us  ladened  with  deep  ix>etical  feeling,  telling 
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its  own  tale.  As  we  listened  in  Miss  Foster's  selection  to  the  sad 
story  poured  forth  by  the  composer,  our  hearts  went  out  in 
pity  towards  him.  There  was  a  world  of  sorrow  and  longing 
told  in  the  last  three  notes  of  the  theme  played  by  the  violin- 
cello,  and  Mr.  Bergner  made  his  instrument  almost  speak  it,  he 
played  so  feelingly.  We  were  depressed  and  yet  exalted  by 
the  religious  solemnity  pervading  the  first  movement.  The 
Adagio  was  lighter  and  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  sorrow  of 
the  composer  had  been  somewhat  calmed.  Miss  Foster  played 
with  more  feeling  in  this  than  in  the  first.  Her  execution 
here  was  delicate  and  suited  to  the  character  of  the  movement. 
The  greatest  fault  of  Miss  Foster's  execution  is  a  lack  of  wrist 
motion.  The  Rondo  was  a  fitting  ending  to  so  grand  a  com- 
position. Beethoven's  grief  seemed  assuaged  and  he  ended  in 
a  glorious  song  of  gratitude. 

The  .same  emotion  we  had  felt  during  the  sonata  continued 
through  the  selection  from  Stabat  Mater.  One  seemed  almost 
the  sequel  of  the  other.  Miss  Cooley's  voice,  although  equal 
to  the  execution  of  "  qnis  est  Homo^'^  is  more  fitted  to  dramatic 
than  sacred  music.  On  the  other  hand  Miss  Ilartman 
was  in  her  proper  sphere.  Unfortunately,  however,  she  could 
not  do  herself  justice,  as  she  was  suifering  from  a  severe  cold. 
Probably  on  this  account  Miss  Cooley's  voice  sometimes 
drowned' Miss  Hartman's. 

It  is  strange  that  a  reputation  will  carry  a  student  far  on  the 
road  to  success.  Still,  it  is  so,  and  when  Miss  Shaw  seated  herself 
at  the  piano  there  was  a  sensation  of  relief  and  assurance,  and 
the  little  anxiety  we  may  have  felt  for  the  other  performers 
left  us.  In  Miss  Shaw's  playing  there  is  more  warmth  and 
feeling  than  in  that  of  any  other  of  our  pianists.  Her  aim 
does  not  seem  so  much  to  show  her  fine  execution  as  to  portray 
the  spirit  of  the  artist  as  expressed  in  his  music.  On  the  pres- 
ent occasion,  however,  her  technique  appeared  at  times  to 
trouble  her  and  we  felt  that  in  some  passages  she  needed  more 
practice.     Her  rendering  of  the  staccato  passages  was  beauti- 
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fuL  Messrs.  Matzka  and  Bergner  seemed  to  sympathize  more 
with  Miss  Shaw's  playing  than  that  of  either  of  the  other  per- 
formers, and  the  three  instruments  were  in  more  perfect  har- 
mony. 

When  Miss  Shaw  struck  her  last  note  we  awakened  from  oar 
deep  interest  in  her  performance  with  a  si^h  of  regret.  Our 
concerts  are  among  the  very  pleasantest  entertainments  that 
the  College  affords,  and  we  wish  that  we  might  have  more  of 
them. 


The  days  of  elegance  are  past  I  Once  more  the  gymnastic 
suit  is  seen  in  the  corridors  and  the  bulletin  board  is  rich  in 
many  a  notice  stating  that  these  elegant  garments  "never  worn" 
are  for  sale  at  alarming  sacrifice  in  parlor — .  The  Senior  no 
longer  goes  her  way  in  exclusive  dignity.  She  has  bid  adieu 
to  elaborate  coiffure,  and  exchanged  the  attire  of  civilization 
for  the  simple  gray  garb  of  the  gymnasium.  The  admiring 
Prep  no  longer  need  exclaim  "  Thou  art  so  near  and  yet  so  far  '* 
— nor  regard  with  awe  those  sage  beings  who  occupy  the  front 
seats  in  the  synagogue  and  caU  at  the  President's.  For  in 
these  degenerate  days  the  Prep  may  have  a  Senior  for  a  gym- 
nastic partner,  or  if  not  thus  favored  she  can  watch  breathless 
while  the  agile  Senior  masters  the  intricacies  of  the  Evange- 
line March.  This  is  a  great  privilege  to  the  Preps,  But 
gymnastics  bring  also  their  sorrows,  especially  to  the  young 
lady  who  in  an  hour  of  rash  benevolence  sent  her  gymnastic 
suit  to  Kansas  for  the  benefit  of  the  "  colored  poor ! "  To 
such  the  only  comfort  in  life  comes  with  the  thought  of  the 
spring  when  long  tramps  shall  take  the  place  of  marching,  and 
the  Botany  box  and  Geologist's  hammer  supplant  the  festive 
dumb-bell. 
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In  our  last  issue  there  was  an  omission  caused  by  one 
of  those  fatalities  which  will  occur  to  even  the  best-regulated 
publications.  In  a  review  of  the  concert  of  December  17,  no 
mention  was  made  of  one  of  the  features  most  noticeable  to 
the  students,  Miss  Wiley's  playing. 

She  accompanied  Messrs.  Matzka,  Schwarz  and  Bergner  in 
the  opening  quartette.  This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of 
Schumann's  compositions,  and  indeed,  among  the  most  difficult 
in  the  whole  range  of  chamber  music.  The  piano  has 
an  important  part,  and  to  any  but  an  artist  of  the 
most  delicate  appreciation  there  would  be  great  tempta- 
tion to  give  it  undue  prominence.  Her  part  it  was  that 
seemed  to  bind  the  others  together,  and  the  perfection  of 
her  rendering  was  shown  in  the  skill  by  which  she  supplied 
just  that  which  was  necessary  to  give  us  the  piece  in  its 
completeness.  We  have  always  set  a  high  value  upon  Miss 
Wilev's  musical  talents  but  at  this  concert  we  realized  more 
than  ever  her  sympathy  with  the  art  which  gives  her  that  rare 
power  over  the  instrument.  This  is  a  late  tribute  to  one  who 
contributed  so  largely  to  our  pleasure,  but  our  fine  con- 
certs are  not  things  to  be  appreciated  for  a  day  only;  our  ad- 
miration is  lasting,  and  we  have  not  forgotten  the  impression 
made  upon  us  at  this  concert. 


That  the  Miscellany  is  not  the  organ  of  the  Senior  class 
alone  is  one  of  our  cardinal  principles,  and  we  hail  the  oppor- 
tunity to  voice  the  complaint  of  a  ''  Prepchen  "  even  if  she  does 
consider  us  "  unfriendly  and  a  little  too  important."  She  has 
at  least  given  the  editorial  nerves  a  pleasant  shock  by  her 
**  voluntary  contribution,"  deposited  in  that  much-neglected 
MiscKLLANY-Box,  which  alas !  is  rusting  away  its  life  in  ignoble 
ease. 
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"  The  Preparatories  wish  to  express  their  thanks  to  the  kind 
ooUeoriate  who  so  noblv  befriended  them  in  the  last  number  of 
the  Miscellany.  '  The  Prep,  like  the  baby,  deserves  our  con- 
sideration as  the  type  of  what  we  have  been ' ;  and  the  Prep, 
like  the  baby,  deserves  your  right  hand  of  fellowship,  that  she 
may  the  sooner  become  what  you  are.  The  average  collegi- 
ate, were  she  a  little  more  friendly  and  a  little  less  important, 
could  perhaps  help  the  average  Prep  to  correct  some  of  her 
'  mistakes  in  judgment  and  deportment.'  Is  it  not  generally 
the  Prep  who  has  collegiate  friends,  who  '  makes  her  modest 
bow  and  informs  the  Public  that  she  is  at  present  only  a  Pre- 
partory  Student '  ?  And  is  it  not  the  Prep  who  is  left  to  the 
society  of  Preps,  who  becomes  valedictorian  of  '80  before  she 
is  a  Freshman  ?  During  the  Christmas  vacation,  a  *  modest 
Prep '  heard  herself  spoken  of  as  a  Junior.  She  corrected 
the  mistake,  and  investigating  its  origin  found  that  she  had 
once  said  before  the  Public  that  she  *  didn't  know  a  girl  in  '81.' 
How  the  Public  made  her  a  Junior,  is  a  problem  that  we  leave 
for  the  collegiate  mind  to  solve.  It  certainly  is  not  just  for  any 
Prep  to  pass  for  a  graduate ;  and  we  would  advise  our  collegi- 
ate sisters  to  set  us  such  an  example  as  will  fill  our  young 
minds  with  respect,  and  render  the  most  ambitious  among  us 
too  modest  to  lay  claim  to  their  superior  talents." 


COLLEGE  NOTES. 

Since  vacation  Prof.  Van  Ingen  has  delivered  two  lectures 
on  the  History  of  Art.  The  last  was  delivered  m  the  College 
Chapel.  That  this  was  a  great  accommodation  to  the  stu- 
dents was  proved  by  the  increased  attendance. 

The  Eev.  Dr.  Da  Costa  conducted  Episcopal  service  in  the 
College  Chapel  on  Sunday,  January  12.  . 
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Rev.  O.  M.  Van  Derlip,  of  New  York,  addreased  the  Society 
for  Religious  Inquiry,  January  19. 

Dr.  Ritter  has  given  two  of  his  delightful  lectures  since  va- 
cation. 

The  President  and  Mrs.  Caldwell  have  revived  the  pleasant 
custom  of  entertaining  small  parties  of  Seniors  on  Saturday 
evenings.  These  informal  "  tea-drinkings  "  are  most  welcome 
episodes  in  these  last  days  of  college  life. 

The  long  and  wearing  negotiations  concerning  the  new  class 
pins  are  drawing  to  a  close.  The  voice  of  the  '*  chairman  of 
the  pin  committee"  will  soon  cease  to  bd  heard  in  class  meet- 
ing, and  the  Seniors  live  in  the  hope  of  possessing  their  new 
adornments.  In  the  meantime  the  sample  pin,  that  fore-taste 
of  future  glory,  is  on  parade  in  all  class  pictures  and  afternoon 
calls.  The  design  gives  universal  satisfaction  ;  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  '80  upon  whom  devolved  so  much  of  the  responsibility  of 
this  change,  to  find  that  many  of  the  most  conservative 
alumnae  approve  the  innovation  upon  seeing  the  pin. 

January  29  was  observed  as  the  Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges. 
All  recitations  were  omitted.  President  Caldwell  conducted 
morning  service  in  the  Chapel. 

On  the  evening  of  February  2,  we  enjoyed  the  unusual 
pleasure  of  skating  by-lantern-light. 

A  thoughtful  provision  for  our  comfort  has  been  made  by 
lowering  the  side  gas-fixtures  in  the  Reading  Room  and  Library. 

Bishop  Coxe  of  the  Diocese  of  Western  New  York,  assisted 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Wright  of  Poughkeepsie,  conducted  Episcopal 
services  in  the  college  chapel  January  25.  The  rare  sympathy 
and  earnestness  of  the  Bishop's  manner  rendered  this  service 
one  of  the  most  enjoyable  of  the  year. 

A  party  of  students  of  the  Geology  Oiaas  recently  aooom- 
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panied  Prof.  D wight  on  an  excursion  to  the  lime-stone  forma- 
tions of  Cedar  Ridge. 

The  committee  for  Founder's  Day  has  been  appointed :  Miss 
Canfield  is  chairman. 

Prof.  Backus  proposes  to  give  to  the  Senior  Bible  Class  a 
course  of  lectures  on  the  historical  development  of  the  Bible. 

President  Caldwell  exchanged  with  Rev.  Dr.  Elmendorf  on 
Sunday,  February  1. 

The  advanced  coui*se  in  Chemistry  asked  for  by  the  Class  of 
.'80  has  been  granted,  but  the  Faculty  have  constituted  it  a 
post  graduate  course,  and  only  those  students  who  are  in  ad- 
vance of  the  class  are  allowed  to  elect  the  studv. 

Miss  E.  R.  Beach,  of  Mr.  McAU's  Mission,  Paris,  addressed 
.The  Society  for  Religious  Inquiry  F(^b.  8.     Her  quiet  enthusi- 
asm gave  an  added  charm  to  a  subject  whose  novelty  alone 
would  have  secured  our  close  attention. 

During  the  last  week  of  the  first  semestt^r  Prof.  Dwight  gave 
to  his  class  a  series  of  interesting  lectures  on  Historical 
Geology. 

A  number  of  students  spent  the  short  recess  between  the 
semesters  out  of  college.  The  poor  unfortunates  who  have  no 
cousins  in  the  vicinity  remained  at  the  College,  and  devoted  this 
brief  interim  to  literarv  pursuits,  namelv : — under  the  breath  be 
it  said — essays ! 

Reprieved !  The  civilization  of  the  day  demands  clemency 
toward  the  conquered,  and  '82,  anticipating  her  course  in  Ethics, 
has  shown  mercy  to  Trig.  Instead  of  burning,  stabbing,  or 
hanging  him  in  return  for  his  manifold  tortures  they  but  de- 
liver him  unharmed  to  the  tender  mercies  of  '83. 

The  cruel  promptness  with   which  the  class-lists  for  the 
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second  semester  were  presented  dashed  many  fond  anticipa- 
tions of  a  Monday  that  should  know  no  work. 

The  "presidential  elections"  for  the  second  semester  passed 
oflf  with  little  excitement.     The  results  are  as  follows  : 
'81,  Miss  Penfield. 
'82,  Miss  Coleman. 
'83,  Miss  Valleau. 
Dickens  Club,  Miss  Barnes. 
Chapter  Alpha,  Miss  Bailey. 
Chapter  Beta,  Miss  Healy. 
Chapter  Delta,  Miss  Canfield. 
T.  &  M.  Club,  Miss  Wells. 
Clio,  Miss  Fridenberg. 
Exoteric  Society,  Miss  Rollinson. 

The  Sophomores  closed  the  first  semester  with  a  party  as 
unique  as  charming. 

It  was  incorrectly  stated  in  our  last  issue  that  Mrs.  Kobinson 
takes  Miss  Finch's  place,  even  temporarily. 

The  Senior  class  welcome  Miss  Wood  as  a  resident  of  that 
sacred  domain,  the  senior  corridor. 

Eleven  new  students  have  entered  College  since  Christmas. 

A  member  of  tne  Mental  Philosophy  class  presented  the 
following  analysis  of  her  essay  on  '*  Pleasure,  what  and  whence 
derived  ? " 

"  I.  What  is  Pleasure  ? 
II.  Whence  derived. 
Conclusion :     Pleasure  is  indefinable,  and  we  can  not  tell 
whence  derived," 

Prof,  in  Geology  is  expatiating  on  the  "  glacial  scratches  " 
found  in  the  region. 

Miss  K.  interrupts  with  charming  naivete.  "They  must 
have  been  miade  a  good  many  years  ago— weren't  they  < " 


MO 
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"This  a  progressive  age!''  We  no  longer  telegraph,  w* 
telephone.  The  presiding  genius  of  the  little  table  sacred  to 
"  The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co."  has  gone  to  another  and 
a  fairer  clime  than  the  College  oflSce.  Dust  gathers  on  the 
brass  keys,  while  Mr.  Deane  talks  confidentially  to  the  respon- 
sive orifice  beside  his  desk.  He  has  sole  charge  of  this  new 
connection  with  the  outer  world,  and  is  ready  to  send  messages 
with  all  possible  secrecy  and  despatch.  The  telephone  con- 
nects with  the  houses  of  Messrs.  Vassar,  Van  Vliet  and  Deane, 
and  with  the  general  telephone  office,  which  is  in  turn  con- 
nected with  about  eighty  telephones  in  the  city. 


PEK90KALI9. 

'74. 
Miss  Kate  Price  visited  the  College  Jan.  31. 

'76. 

Miss  J.  Macomber  is  teaching  in  the  High  School  at  Ot* 
tawa,  111. 

'77. 

Married,  in  Poughkeepsie,  Jan.  27,  Miss  Carrie  Swift  to  Mf. 
E.  S.  Atwater. 

Misses  H.  B.   O'Leary  and  R..  B.   Jacobs   visited  College 
Jan.  27. 

Mrs.  Kate  Stanton  Griffis  visited  the  College  in  January. 
Miss  A.  H.  Dana  visited  the  College  Feb.  d. 

'78. 
Miss  A.  N.  Shepard  visited  the  College  in  January^ 
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Married,  in  New  York  Feb.  4,  Miss  Addie  Melick,  formeriy 
of  '78,  to  Mr.  W.  B.  Thomas. 

79. 

Miss  C.  A.  Dike  and  Miss  Butler  (formerly  of  '79)  visited 
the  College  January  31. 

Miss  Grace  Darling  formerly  of  '79  is  studying  in  the  School 
of  Music  this  year. 

Miss  M.  F.  Baird  is  spending  the  winter  in  Rome,  Italy. 

'80. 
Miss  J.  F.  Hopson  visited  the  College  Jan.  29. 

'81. 

Miss  N.  A.  Larrison  formerly  of  '81,  is  studying  at  Smith 
College. 

Miss  M.  Bryan  visited  the  College  Feb.  7. 

Miss  A.  Hayes,  formerly  of  '80,  has  returned  to  College  to 
join  '81. 

Miss  E.  A.  Shotwell  visited  College  Jan.  30. 


Miss  Kate  Wilkinson  gave  a  reading  from  Thackeray  before 
Chapter  Delta,  Jan.  23. 

Misses  M.  M.  Smith  and  F.  L.  Dike  visited  College  Jan.  30. 

Misses  M.  Sharpe  and  M.  E.  M.  Kountz  have  returned  to 
College. 


-♦♦♦- 


EXCHANGE  NOTES. 

In  the  January  number  of  The  Amherst  Student  some  con- 
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siderable  excitement  is  shown  cjoncerning  the  plan,  recently 
adopted,  of  sending  a  report  of  the  student's  raid^  to  his  "  par- 
ent or  guardian."  This  relic  of  the  "dark  ages"  of  the  nur- 
sery and  primary  school  stirs  the  hearts  of  the  aggrieved  to 
their  lowest  depths.  Hardly  less  opposition  is  aroused  by  the 
suggestion  of  the  possible  desirability  of  annexing  the  Agri- 
cultural College  to  Amherst — and  these  two  topics  fill  the 
columns  of  the  Students  The  literary  department  contains  a 
well-written  essay  on  Luther  and  German  Literature. 

The  Student  is  essentially  a  local  paper,  not  of  especial  in- 
terest to  those  outside  the  immediate  circle  of  College  life. 
The  editorials  are  straightforward  and  practical  and  are  usually 
on  subjects  bearing  directly  on  the  affairs  of  the  College. 

2^  Maryland  Collegian  has  an  article  on  "  Woman  Suff- 
rage." To  criticize  would  be  presumption,  for  are  we  not  "  told 
of  the  creation  of  man  before  any  mention  is  made  of  woman," 
and  can  we  not  "prove  conclusively  than  man  is  the  greater  of 
the  two  "  ?  Yet  what  the  great  ones  say  the  less  will  prattle 
of,  and  we  cannot  forbear  a  glance  at  the  convincing  logic 
and  faultless  rhetoric  of  our  Southern  friends.  Take  the  fol- 
foUowing  example  (condensed) : 

The  Bible  says  that  man  alone  shall  take  part  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  nation  ; 

.-.Female  suffrage  is  opposed  to  the  will  of  God  ; 

.'.Many  female  sovereigns  have  had  wicked  and  cruel  reigns. 
Nolens  volens  our  feminine  minds  yield  assent,  for  "  woman  ac- 
cepts as  the  truth  what  others  say,  and  thus  she  is  liable  to  be 
imposed  upon." 

See  the  charming  consistency  of  these  two  statements  not  a 
column  apart :  "  The  very  fact  that  woman  suffrage  has  taken 
its  deepest  hold  in  a  territory  (Wyoming)  where  settlements 
are  sparse  and  civilization  is  as  yet  only  in  its  germ,  is  a  proof 
that  suffrage  and  civilization  will  not  coexist." 

"  Boston  may  be  called  one  of  their  strongholds." 
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But  we  are  glad  the  Collegian  has  settled  the  matter,  for  we 
have  no  longing  after  the  "  political  field  which  is  at  its  best,  a 
very  excitable  one  for  even  men  (how  about  uneven  men?), 
and  for  women  who  are  of  a  much  more  exciteable  nature,  it 
certainly  would  be  exceedingly  excitable."  Since  '^  woman 
greatly  depend  on  others  for  her  opinions "  we  haven't  ven- 
tured to  alter  either  rhetoric,  grammar  or  spelling  in  the 
above.  The  manly  brain  of  the  Collegian  is  responsible.  But 
we  do  not  wish  to  be  unjust  to  the  Collegian.  Though  severe, 
it  is  yet  kind.  "  In  refusing  women  the  right  of  voting  we 
would  not  condemn  them  to  a  life  of  servitude,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  we  would  make  them  rulers  over  our  households." 
We  hate  to  give  pain,  but  personally  we  must  decline.  We 
are  not  pining  for  suffrage  but  if  the  "  household  "  of  this  re- 
lentless logician  is  the  alternative,  our  one  cry  is — to  be  "  regis- 
tered." 

We  are  glad  to  welcome  The  Haverfordian  among  our  ex- 
changes. We  are  not  as  yet  well  acquamted  with  this  new 
guest  at  our  sanctum,  but  our  ''  first  impressions "  are  most 
favorable.  The  printing  and  general  "  style  "  of  the  paper  is 
excellent  and  the  contents  do  not  belie  this  fair  promise. 
The  articles  in  the  editorial  and  literary  departments  seem  to 
be  prepared  with  more  care  and  thought  than  some  college 
productions  receive. 

The  Acta  Coluinbiann  is  publishing  a  series  of  papers  on 
the  Practical  Workings  of  Co-education,  purporting  to  come 
from  a  Cornell  Senior.  But  internal  evidence  tends  to  prove 
them  Columbia's  own — if  we  might  hazard  a  guess,  eman- 
ations from  the  ingenious  brain  of  some  Acta  editor.  True, 
the  article  in  the  February  number  is  not  so  brio^ht  as  most  of 
their  productions,  but  it  is  stamj^d  by  that  same  delicacy  that 
has  characterized  the  late  issues  of  the  Acta, 

The  January  number  of  the  Virginia  University  Magazine 
is  an  unusually  good  one.    AU  the  essays  are  of  a  more  dignified 
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and  really  literary  character  than  in  any  preceding  number 
this  year. 

Some  one  has  said,  "SkiU  in  conducting  a  paper  is  shown  as 
much  by  what  is  left  out  as  by  what  is  put  in."  As  we  have 
patiently  read  exchanges  during  the  past  months,  the  truth 
of  this  wise  saying  has  come  home  to  us  with  great  force; 
and  it  is  no  slight  honor  to  the  Bmnanian  that  its  columns 
have  been  free  from  the  stupidities  and  quasi-vulgarisms  in 
which  so  many  college  papers  sink  their  dignity. 

As  we  read  "  The  Recluse  in  his  Cell,"  we  envied  the  editor 
who  from  an  evening's  trials  and  interruptions  could  evolve 
such  satisfactory  "  copy." 

The  University  Herald  of  January  22  is  an  unusually  good 
number  but  according  to  its  date  a  year  behindhand.  We 
have  not  in  many  a  day  chanced  upon  a  more  original  article 
than  that  on  Heiligkeit's  Prolegommena.  It  does  not  evince 
the  highest  literary  ability,  yet  it  is  humorous  and  shows  keen- 
ness of  thought. 

Tlie  Oherlin  Review  shows  excellent  taste  in  devoting  a  page 
to  Musical  Kotes.  A  valuable  article  on  music  or  musicians  is 
selected  for  every  number. 


CLIPPINGS  FROM  EXCHANGES. 

Mr.  Darwin  is  about  to  publish  a  life  of  his  grandfather, 
but  of  what  order  and  species  he  was  we  have  not  yet  beeli 
informed. — College  Transcript 

Butler's  Analogy. — Prof. — Mr.  T.,  you  may  pass  on  to  the 
"  Future  Life,"    Mr.  T.,— Not  prepared.-^. 
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Prof,  in  Veterinarv  Science — Mr.  S.,  to  what  class  of  ani- 
mals  docs  the  horse  belong  ? 

Mr.  S. — I  think,  professor,  it  belongs  to  the  sophomore  class. 
— Era, 

A  bicycle  club  has  been  organized  at  Yale,  also  at  Columbia. 
—Ex. 

Professor  in  Engluh  Literature. — I  will  now  show  you  some 
exceptional  feet.     Mr.  S.,  will  you  please  come  forward? — Ex. 

The  average  annual  expenses  of  a  student  at  Harvard,  Yale, 
or  Columbia  is  $800 ;  Princeton,  8^00 ;  Amherst,  Bowdoin,  or 
Williams,  $500;  Hamilton,  $450,  and  Michigan  University, 
$370.—^. 

Freshman  accompanying  a  young  lady  home  from  church  : 
"  It  is  rather  chilly  this  evening.  I'm  afraid  I  shall  get  a  cold 
in  ray  head,"  Y.  L. :  "I  shouldn't  think  you'd  care  very 
much."  Fresh,  (surprised) ;  "  Why  not  ? "  Y.  L. :  "I  should 
think  you'd  want  something  there." — Harvard  Echo. 

May  Alcott,  youngest  daughter  of  Bronson  Alcott,  and  sis- 
ter of  Louisa  M.  Alc/Ott,  died  in  Paris  last  month.  She  is  best 
known  to  the  public  by  being  one  of  the  charactei-s  in  Louisa 
Alcott's  "Little  Women."— ^. 

A  Freshman  sat  down  the  first  evening  of  the  term  with 
simply  a  text-book  and  lexicon  before  him  ;  but  getting  inex- 
tricably mixed  up  in  a  long  periodic  sentence,  he  sent  to  a 
publishing  house  the  following  message:  "For  my  mother's 
sake  send  on  the  cavalry ;  we  are  entirely  surrounded  by  the 
enemy,  and  shall  be  cut  to  pieces." —  Williams  Athenasum. 

This  is  a  day  of  "clubs."  A  Greek  club  and  a  Latin  club, 
both  of  recent  origin,  are  in  a  flourishing  Qondiiion.—Oberlin 
Heview. 
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'*Who  teareth  his  hair  in  wild  despair, 

As  he  sits  in  the  glare  of  a  lamp  at  ten  ? 
All  unaware  of  his  tragical  air, 

Who  waveth  in  air  a  merciless  pen  ? 
The  editor." 

— Harvard  Echo. 

.  Freshman  in  Algebra,  while  the  Professor's  back  is  turned, 
(in  a  whisper) — "  Say,  how  do  you  get  the  quantity  out  from 
the  radical?" 

Consoling  Fresh, — "  Rub  it  out."r~  Wittenbe7*ger. 

The  young  ladies  at  a  high-toned  boarding-school  at  the 
South  End  are  not  allowed  to  go  down  town  Wednesdays  or 
Saturdays,  because  (this  assigns  a  reason  on  another's  author- 
ity) the  Harvard  boys  are  out  then. — Harvard  Echo. 

"  Now  you  all  know,  gentlemen,  from  the  extreme  difficulty 
with  which  some  squeezed  through  the  oral  examination,  that 
anything  like  a  strict  written  examination  would  have  given 
them  no  show  at  all."  And  most  of  the  young  men  looked  as 
if  that  was  news  to  them  and  they  were  glad  the  examination 
in  Moral  Philosophy  would  be  written. — Brunonian, 

The  University  of  Gottingen  has  just  received  a  splendid 
herbarium,  which  was  left  to  it  by  Dr.  Grisebach,  the  director 
of  the  Gottingen  Botanical  Gardens.  It  includes  more  than 
40,000  species  belonging  to  all  parts  of  the  earth,  and  has  for 
many  years  been  known  as  the  most  important  private  collec- 
tion in  existence. — Ha/rvard  Echo. 

The  latest  from  the  senior  lecture  room  :  "  Now,  Mr.  X.,  you 
certainly  will  allow  that  although  the  trip  from  New  Haven 
to  New  York  seems  much  longer  on  the  boat  than  on  the  cars, 
in  case  you  have  very  pleasant  company  on  the  boat  the  time 
will  pass  very  rapidly?"  Mr.  X.  blushes,  so  does  the  division, 
everyone  is  pleased,  and  after  putting  down  a  "rush"  the  sub- 
ject is  changed  to  the  consideration  of  the  "  mathematical  ego." 
— JTo^a  Record. 
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Why  is  it  tbat  the  class  of  '80  manifests  such  extreme  con- 
cern regarding  the  state  of  idiots  in  the  future  life? — Oberlin 
Review. 

The  Junior  class  congratulate  themselves  that  1881  reads  the 
same  backwards  and  forward.  But,  gentlemen,  gentlemen, 
don't  you  know  that  it  is  only  among  the  very  lowest  orders 
that  no  head  end  is  distinguishable  ? — Brunonian, 


■♦#♦' 


We  have  received  the  following  exchanges :  •    ' 

Acta  Columbiana^  Madisonensis^  Daily  Newa^  Transcript^ 
Dutchess  Farmer.  Harvard  Echo^   Oherlin  Review^  Southern 

Workma/a^  Eucleian^  Yale  News^  Chronicle^  Notre  Dame  Scho- 
lastic^ Woman's  Journal^  Yale  Courant.  Crimson,  Columbia 
jSpect^itor^  Cornell  Review,  Harvard  Advocate,  Hat^vard  Lam- 
powiy  Notre  Dame  Scholastic  Annual,  Amherst  Student^  Exon- 
ian,  Yale  Record,  Princetonian,  Archangel,  Denison  Collegian, 
Acadia  AthencBum,  Bowdoin  Orient^  Beacon,  Hesperian  Student, 

University  Herald,  Tripod^  Brunonian,  Haverfordian^  Roch- 
ester  Cam^pus,  Nassau  Lit.,  Syracusan,  Queen's  College  Journal, 
Trinity    Tablet,    Yale    Lit.,     Virginia   University  Magazine, 

Volante,  Sunbeam. 


*-•- 


THE  NEW  YORK  ALUMN.E  MEETING. 


The  Vassar  Alumna?  AsvSociation  of  the  City  of  New  York 
and  vicinity  held  its  annual  reunion  on  the  7th  of  February. 
At  noon  the  members  began  to  assemble  in  the  well-remem- 
bered second-floor  apartments  looking  on  Fifth  Avenue  and 
Twenty-sixth  Street.  The  increased  attendance  demanded  in- 
crease of  space,  so  the  dining-room  of  last  year,  situated  in  the 
corner,  was  restored  to  its  true  vocation  as  a  drawing-room. 
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Here  about  one  hundred  alumnae  were  promptly  called  to  or- 
der for  the  preliminary  business  meeting,  Mrs.  M.  Chumar 
Trask,  of  '70,  presiding. 

The  election  of  oflBcers  for  the  ensuing  year  resulted  as 
follows : — 

President,  E.  B.  Culbertson,  '77 ;  Vice-President,  F.  F.  Fisher, 
'74 ;  Secretary,  E.  C.  Jordan,  '79  ;  Treasurer,  M.  H.  Pierson,  '78. 

Executive  Committee :  E.  R.  Coffin,  '70,  Chairman ;  L.  L. 
Hamlin,  '74;  S.  E.  Chamberlain,  '76;  M.  Colgate,  '79;  A.  E. 
Folger,  '71 ;  H.  K.  Swinburne,  '73;  J.  C.  White,  '69. 

Of  the  business  brought  before  the  Association,  some  items 
will  be  of  interest  to  absent  members. 

The  question  of  invitations  was  discussed  at  some  length, 
and  it  was  resolved  that  members  of  the  Association  be  per- 
mitted to  invite  to  its  social  meetings  any  one  who  has  be- 
longed for  two  years  to  one  of  the  regular  classes  of  Vassar 
College ;  all  such  invitations  to  be  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Executive  Committee. 

Another  resolution  was  passed,  to  be  operative  for  one  year 
by  way  of  experiment ;  viz.,  that  members  be  permitted  to  in- 
vite to  the  social  meeting  influential  persons  who  are  interested 
in  education,  such  invitations  to  be  also  approved  by  the  Exec- 
utive Committee. 

Miss  H.  C.  Hiscock,  of  '73,  made  a  statement  of  the  condition 
of  certain  financial  projects  now  before  the  AlumnaB  and  the 
undergraduates. 

The  Hannah  Willard  Lyman  Scholarship  Fund  stands  as 
follows : 

Amount  already  subscribed,  $2,966.45 

Pledges  due  April  15,  537.00 

Total,  $3,503.45 

In  view  of  these  figures  it  was  suggested  that  any  diversion 
of  effort  from  the  one  object  of  completing  the  Scholarship 
must  be  unadvisable. 
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The  moneys  contributed  toward  the  Building  Fund  amount, 

in  round  numbers,  to  $3,900 ;  to  be  increased  by  June,  1880, 

to  $4,000. 

The  Raymond  Memorial  Scholarship  Fund 
(undergraduate)  reports  at  |)resent  col- 
lected, *2,664.29 
Pledged,  1,129.00 

Total,  $3,793.29 

Miss  Hiscock  intimated  that  in  view  of  the  facts  presented 
and  the  advisability  of  maturely  considering  them,  it  would 
probably  seem  best  to  issue  an  urgent  call  for  a  special  meet- 
ing of  the  General  Association  to  be  held  at  the  College  in 
June,  18S(L 

Business  being  concluded,  an  juljournm(?nt  set  free  the  inter- 
rupted current  of  social  greetings.  Membei's  of  the  College* 
Faculty  joined  the  party,  President  Caldwell  and  Mrs.  Ray 
were  pn^sent,  as  were  also  Professors  Hraislin,  Backus,  Van 
Ingen  and  Ritter.  Lunch  was  served  in  the  large  dining-room 
next  to  the  ball-room,  and  a  merry  and  informal  company  sat 
down  to  a  meal  whose  every  course  was  garnished  with  jokes 
and  flavored  with  reminiscences  of  which  Delmonico  knows 
not  the  secrets. 

After  reassembling  in  the  drawing-rooms,  the  party  listened 
to  a  brief  address  of  welcome  from  the  outgoing  President, 
MiN.  Trask,  at  the  close  of  which  she  introduced  hei*  successor. 
Miss  CuU)ertson.  The  pleasures  of  the  morning  included 
music  by  Miss  L.  A.  Bliss,  '77;  Mrs.  Trask;  and  Mrs.  Angie 
Sanford  Howard,  "71. 

Miss  J.  A.  Denton,  '7o,  read  a  short  report  concerning  absent 
alumna?,  and  followed  it  by  a  recpu^st  for  a  successor  in  office, 
to  which  the  Association  res])onde<l  by  the  <*lection  of  Miss  S. 
L.  Stilson,  '«9. 

Miss  Stilson's  address  is  No.  8(>  Willoughby  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  where  all  information  (H)ncerning  graduates  may  be 
sent  her. 
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Mi*s.  Lizzie  Williams  Champney,  '60,  read  a  |>aper  ei. titled 
"  The  Influence  of  French  Art  upon  American  Artists,"  whicli 
closed  the  formal  exercises  of  an  exceedin«:lv  intorestincj^  morn- 
ing.  Soon  afterward  the  Jissembly  began  to  bi'eak  up,  and 
the  throng  slowly  and  reUictantly  melted  away,  carrying  witli 
them  new  impulses  of  good-will  for  one  another  and  enthusi^ 
asm  for  their  College,  and  leaving  to  tlie  committee  assurance 
of  tlie  complete  success  of  the  I'euniou  of  1880, 
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THE  CONDITIONS  OF  AMERICAN  LIFE  UNFAVOR- 
ABLE TO  A  HIGH  GRADE  OF  DOMESTIC 

SERVICE. 


In  domestic  service,  as  in  most  of  oar  social  customs,  we 
copy  the  English ;  hence,  in  considering  an  American  system, 
it  is  well  to  look  first  at  its  foreign  prototype.  Domestic  ser- 
vice is  an  outgrowth  of  the  national  family  life.  England  is 
the  country  of  inherited  homes ;  and  nowhere  else  do  we  find 
such  noble  estates,  such  splendid  hospitality,  and  such  a  nu- 
merous and  efficient  domestic  service  as  among  the  upper 
classes  of  Great  Britain.  This  aggrandizement  of  the  few  com- 
pels the  subjection  of  the  many  ;  yet  the  condition  of  the  latter 
is  not  always  undesirable.     The  distinctions  of  class  are  so 
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marked  and  abiding  that  the  people  are  saved  much  question- 
ing about  their  future ;  for  their  career  is  decided  at  birth.  In 
domestic  service,  their  numbers  are  sufficient  in  every  house- 
hold to  give  each  a  separate  branch  of  work  for  which  he  or 
she  is  specially  trained,  and  also  to  furnish  society  among 
themselves. 

A  complete  contrast  to  this  system  is  found  among  the 
French,  whose  mode  of  life  has  simplified  domestic  service  to 
the  last  degree.  The  frequent  upheavals  and  overturnings  of 
society  prevent  the  amassing  of  large  fortunes ;  and  there  are 
no  such  expensive  and  cumbrous  household  arrangements  as 
there  are  among  the  English  ;  and  consequently  no  retinae  of 
attendants.  The  French  do  not  ^M<:eep  house"  in  separate 
dw^lings ;  but  miany  families  live  under  the  same  roof  in  flats 
or  apartments.  This  economical  tenure  is  not  confined  to  the 
holding  of  houses  merely ;  but  forms  the  basis  of  the  domestic 
service  in  France.  Each  family  does  not  support  a  number  of 
dependants,  whose  constant  attendance  it  does  not  need ;  bat 
special  servants  are  hired  for  a  fixed  time,  as  household  ex- 
igencies require.  But  the  great  condemnation  of  the  French 
is  their  lack  of  home  life ;  and  rather  than  lose  that,  it  would 
be  better  for  each  man  to  hew  his  separate  cabin  out  of  the 
forest  primeval. 

The  American  method  is  an  unsatisfactory  attempt  to  adapt 
English  usage  to  republican  principles.  Instead  of  the  well- 
defined  strata  of  British  society,  we  have  a  country  still  in  the 
state  of  fusion,  where  each  individual  atom  is  striving  to 
reach  the  top.  Our  houses  and  lands  are  not  held  in  perma- 
nent ownership  like  the  estates  of  England;  our  money  is 
widely  distributed,  and  is  shifting  as  the  sands  of  the  seashore. 
It  is  not  possible  for  any  but  wealthy  people  to  employ  the 
number  of  domestics  sufficient  for  the  proper  care  of  a  house 
according  to  the  English  pattern.  Probably  a  large  p^opo^ 
tion  of  American  housemves  "  keep  but  one  girl,"  as  it  is 
called;  and  upon  this  usually  incompetent  maid-of -all-work 
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and  her  sometimes  equally  incompetent  mistress,  devolve  the 
manifold  duties  of  the  household. 

In  our  grandmothers'  old-fashioned  coimtry  houses,  when 
the  kitchen  was  on  a  level  with  the  parlor — in  more  senses 
than  one, — and  the  hired  woman  was  an  American  and  often 
a  neighbor,  she  was  properly  styled  "  the  help,"  and  her  posi- 
sition  was  that  of  a  co-worker  in  the  household.  Though  not 
usually  a  co-partner,  nor  necessarily  one  of  the  family,  yet  she 
was  regarded  as  a  being  with  social  rights  and  privileges.  Our 
people  have  gradually  grown  too  "  genteel "  for  this  sort  of 
cooperation.  The  respected  and  trusted  American  has  been 
supplanted  by  the  ignorant  and  ineflBcient  foreigner,  who  is 
remand^  to  the  darkness  of  the  cellar  kitchen,  and  the  still 
more  unenlightened  reign  of  her  own  mind,  there  to  work  out 
the  difficult  problems  of  domestic  economy. 

The  grand  defect  in  American  domestic  service  is  lack  of 
training.  Housework  is  not  respected  as  a  definite  calling. 
Since  it  is  naturally  a  feminine  occupation,  a  vague  impression 
prevails  that  all  women  must  be  born  with  an  intuitive  knowl- 
edge of  it,  and  that  special  instruction  is  not  needed.  Since 
domestic  labor  is  not  considered  a  trade,  the  bargain  between 
mistress  and  servant  is  not  brouo^ht  within  the  control  of  or- 
dinary business  rules  and  obligations.  The  duties  of  the  ser- 
vant are  not  always  clearly  defined,  and  wherever  boundary 
lines  are  not  fixed,  there  is  always  trouble  on  both  sides. 

A  repugnance  to  manual  labor  is  particularly  noticeable  in 
America,  owing  to  our  false  notions  of  pride.  The  free  High 
School  is  perhaps  the  institution  most  directly  chargeable  with 
unfitting  people  for  their  station.  Education  is  certainly  good 
in  itself,  but  it  must  be  ai)i)lied  judiciously.  A  knowledge  of 
the  elementary  English  branches,  such  as  can  be  obtained  at 
any  Grammar  School,  is  sufficient  for  the  ordinary  occupations 
of  life,  and  all  that  the  state  should  be  expected  to  provide. 
People  are  determined  to  secure  "genteel"  occupations  for 
their  children;  and  they  count  the  time  spent  at  the  High 
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School  of  no  worth,  provided  the  instruction  is  free.  Perhaps 
the  knowledge  acquired  there  would  do  no  harm,  if  the  im- 
pression did  not  prevail  that  by  virtue  of  so  much  learning 
they  must  needs  be  raised  above  manual  labor. 

Among  the  educational  deficiencies  or  our  country,  is  the 
lack  of  technical  schools ;  but  the  signs  of  the  times  are  en- 
couraging. Already  admirable  cooking  schools  have  been  es- 
tablished in  Boston  and  "New  York,  where  girls  and  women  of 
all  classes  can  learn  some  much-needed  lessons  in  the  economi- 
cal, artistic,  and  healthful  preparation  of  food. 

But  if  untrained  servants  are  one  cause  of  American  domes- 
tic misery,  another  must  be  found  in  their  incompetent 
mistresses.  In  a  country  like  our  own,  where  it  is  possible  for 
the  same  person  to  change  from  one  condition  of  life  to  the 
other,  it  is  not  surprising  if  she  is  not  fitly  trained  for  either. 
No  servants  are  so  diflBcult  to  manage  as  those  who  have  been 
previously  employed  by  rich  and  vulgar  mistresses.  They 
have  learned  that  the  chief  difference  between  themselves  and 
their  employers  consists  in  wealth,  of  which  fine  clothes  are 
the  most  convenient  outward  sign,  as  well  as  the  easiest  means 
by  which  to  gain  consideration. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  cultivated  women  fail  to  recognize 
the  truth  that  a  liberal  education  does  not  fit  them  for  all  the 
duties  of  life.  That  is  not  its  purpose.  A  knowledge  of  Greek 
and  Latin  will  not  train  a  girl  to  keep  house,  any  more  than  it 
will  teach  her  brother  to  build  one.  Excellence  in  the  classics 
does  not  fit  one  to  do  carpentering,  though  the  two  accomplish- 
ments are  not  necessarily  incompatible.  A  liberal  education 
is  for  culture,  mental  discipline,  enjoyment, — quite  apart  from 
the  merely  technical  knowledge  by  which  a  person  earns  his 
daily  bread.  Every  household  needs  a  superintendent,  a  per- 
son whose  office  cannot  well  be  filled  by  anyone  but  the  mis- 
tress. Since  the  overseer  of  a  mill  must  be  familiar  with  the 
details  of  the  departments  under  his  care,  the  mistress  of  the 
bouse  should  have  some  practical  knowledge  of  the  interior 
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workings  of  her  establishment.  If  servants  are  not  held  re- 
sponsible to  one  in  intelligent  authority,  complaint  should  not 
be  made,  if  they  become  remiss  in  their  duties.  Unfortunate- 
ly, domestic  training  is  not  so  common  among  women  of  the 
upper  classes  in  America  as  it  is  in  Great  Britain,  where 
royalty  has  sometimes  set  a  sensible  fashion. 

Since  the  conditions  of  our  society  forbid  the  adoption  of  the 
English  system,  my  suggestion  would  be  that  we  try  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  French.  In  France,  each  household  does  not 
attempt  to  carry  on  a  number  of  small  industries,  such  as 
require  a  bakery,  a  dairy,  a  laundry,  and  a  pickle  and  preserve 
manufactory  for  their  proper  execution.  Consider  the  cook- 
ing, of  which  bread-making  is  an  important  item.  With  the 
same  ingredients,  skilled  labor,  and  suitable  apparatus,  a  well- 
conddcted  bakery  will  produce  a  much  better  loaf  of  bread 
than  the  average  domestic  cook  can  ac^hieve.  In  Paris,  all 
sorts  of  domestic  service  can  be  hired  by  the  hour  ;  and  every 
variety  of  food  properly  cooked  can  be  placed  upon  the  table 
at  short  notice.  What  a  relief  would  be  some  such  resources 
in  American  household  emergencies ! 

Let  us  then  keep  our  houses,  but  dismiss  our  servants.  At 
first,  this  may  seem  like  saying,  Let  us  keep  our  range,  but  put 
out  the  fire ;  yet  I  think  that  the  matter  can  be  accomplished 
in  some  degree.  By  having  the  work  done  outside  of  the 
house,  a  desirable  independence  would  be  secured  to  servants. 
When  they  live  in  our  homes,  they  are'  really  our  boarders. 
They  have  not  the  personal  interest  in  our  property  that  they 
would  have  in  their  own ;  where  a  number  are  not  employed, 
they  lack  society  of  their  own  kind ;  and  the  periods  of  their 
work  and  leisure  are  not  well  defined.  All  this  is  avoided,  if 
they  can  have  an  independent  home  of  their  own  to  which 
they  can  return  at  night,  after  the  day's  work  is  done.  This 
method  might  not  be  possible  in  every  case,  but  it  would 
largely  reduce  the  number  of  domestics.  Much  care  and  re- 
sponsibility would  be  removed  from  the  mind  of  the  mistress, 
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also;  for  I  believe  that  in  freeing  our  servants,  we  shall* find 
that  we  have  freed  ourselves. 

It  would  also  be  possible  to  transfer  to  men  various  kinds  of 
work,  which,  because  they  are  now  done  in  the  house,  are  im- 
properly assigned  to  women.  A  few  years  ago,  carpets  were 
made  and  put  down  by  women  ;  to-day,  the  ui)holsterer  sends 
a  man  for  that  purpose.  The  change  should  go  still  farther; 
and  the  carpets  should  be  swept  by  men.  A  broom  is  the  most 
inappropriate  and  dangerous  instrument  which  a  woman  can 
handle. 

Since  women  prefer  to  starve  as  seamstresses  or  factory- 
workers,  rather  than  undertake  domestic  service  by  which 
they  could  ])rocure  better  wages  and  more  healthful  employ- 
ment, there  must  be  some  strong  underlying  reason  why  they 
regard  the  name  of  servant  as  so  obnoxious.  It  arises  from 
that  spirit  of  independence  which  all  native  Americans  inherit, 
and  with  which  residents  of  foreign  birth  quickly  become  im- 
bued. It  cannot  be  crushed  or  rooted  out,  and  therefore  we 
should  do  well  to  recognize  it.  Although  we  may  be  unable 
to  obtain  thereby  the  obedient  and  contented  servants  who  are 
found  in  the  English  mansion  houses,  or  who  lived  in  the  South 
before  the  war.  I  believe  that  this  is  the  only  course  possible  in 
a  country  which  we  pray  will  long  remain  republican. 

F.  M.  Abbott,  '81. 


<•» 


"THE  DANCE  TO  DEATH"— A  LEAF  FROM  JEWISH 

TRADITION. 


In  the  small  town  of  Elbe,  the  capital  of  one  of  the  numer- 
ous principalities  into  which  South  Germany  is  divided,  there 
is  a  peculiar  sandy  mound,  marked  by  only  one  pure,  glisten- 
ing shaft  of  marble.  This  little  mound  possesses  a  strange 
history. 
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In  the  fourteenth  century,  there  lived  at  Elbe  a  number  of 
Israelites,  the  descendants  of  the  few  Jews  who  had  survived 
the  massacre  of  their  race  in  that  region  by  the  fanatical  cru- 
saders. 

As  was  the  case  throughout  Europe  at  the  time,  they  were 
restricted  from  all  civil  and  political  liberties.  Not  only  were 
they  required  to  live  in  the  most  unhealthy  portion  of  the 
town,  but  their  houses  were  enclosed  by  an  immense  wall 
which  separated  them  from  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
gates  of  this  wall  were  closed  early  in  the  evening,  and  opened 
late  in  the  morning,  and  woe  to  the  adventurer  who  was  found 
outside  at  forbidden  hours  ;  thev  could  not  educate  their  child- 
ren,  but  were  merely  permitted  to  teach  them  the  Hebrew 
language.  As  a  consequence,  these  little  ones  grew  up  grossly 
ignorant,  and  could  converse  only  in  the  most  wretched  German. 

Occasionally,  a  mandate  from  the  Prince  would  bid  them 
yield  immediately  to  his  officers  a  certain  number  of  thalers, 
either  that  he  might  replenish  his  treasury,  or  be  able  to  wage 
some  of  his  numerous  and  petty  wars.  All  who  could  not  pro- 
duce the  required  amount  were  put  to  immediate  death ;  or 
were  sold  into  slavery  and  forced  to  suffer  the  most  inhuman 
treatment.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  a  people  so  oppressed,  so 
excommunicated  from  society,  should  amass  wealth  as  though 
this  were  their  sole  object?  that  they  were  both  avaricious 
and  dishonest  in  their  business  relations  ? 

Just  before  the  opening  of  this  story,  the  condition  of  the 
Jews  in  Elbe  had  become  somewhat  ameliorated.  A  good  and 
gracious  duke  held  the  throne,  who,  although  he  did  not  cause 
any  radical  reforms  in  their  conditions,  yet  did  not  afflict  them 
with  tyrannical  measures. 

It  is  true  the  pnme  minister  Siedler  was  an  avowed 
hater  of  the  race,  and  was  known  to  urge  harsher  acts. 
However,  his  influence  had  not  yet  gained  complete  ascend- 
ancy, for  the  Duke  had  but  recently  mounted  the  throne;  so 
events  went  on  in  their  smooth  course.     The  Hebrew  colony, 
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although  they  dared  not  aspire  to  the  social  plane  of  their  Chris- 
tian neighbors,  felt  that  they  were  now  almost  delivered  from 
their  former  grievances. 

Gotthold  Solomons  was  in  some  respects  an  exception  to  the 
rest  of  his  fellow-believers.  He  was  a  wealthy  Jew,  and  in 
high  favor  at  Court.  He  had,  at  one  time,  saved  the  life 
of  the  father  of  the  present  duke,  and  the  special  privi- 
leges   allowed    him    were    in    recognition   of    this    service. 

The  Jews  did  not  envy  him  on  this  account,  but  regarded 
him  as  their  counselor,  friend  and  benefactor.  This  was  only 
natural,  for  his  influence  had  lessened  many  a  severe  tax.  His 
advice  was  always  well-considered  and  practical,  and  more- 
over he  chose  to  live  in  their  midst,  and  never  deviated  from 

his  faith. 

CHAPTER  n. 

It  was  evening.  All  was  peace  and  stillness  in  the  town, 
and  the  magic  silver  rays  of  the  beautiful  moon  made  even  the 
wretched  Ghetto  look  picturesque.  In  a  garden  adjoining  a 
small  but  tidy  house,  a  young  girl  was  pacing  to  and  fro.  She 
was  apparently  lost  in  meditation,  but  would  occasionally  start 
and  gaze  around,  as  though  awaiting  some  one. 

Soon  she  heard  approaching  footsteps,  and  with  a  low,  glad 
cry  hastened  to  meet  a  young  knight.  "  My  gracious  Prince," 
she  exclaimed,  "  how  faithfully  hast  thou  fulfilled  thy  promise!" 
As  she  spoke,  the  color  suddenly  faded  from  her  cheek.  "  Thou 
surely  didst  not  scale  the  wall,  and  " — 

"  Fear  not,"  replied  the  Prince.  "  I  have  neither  betrayed 
thee,  nor  brought  suspicion  upon  thy  father.  All  is  well. 
Dost  thou  not  trust  me  ?  Remember  that  I  am  a  Prince,  and 
so  devotedly  do  I  love  thee  that  I  could  easily  part  w^ith  my 
life  were  it  to  shield  thee  from  harm." 

These  words  reassured  Elsa.  After  a  moment's  pause,  in 
which  she  seemed  to  be  gathering  all  her  strength  of  mind, 
she  raised  her  blue  eyes  calmly  to  his  face,  and  exclaimed, 
"  I  cannot,  even  for  thy  sake,  keep  our  love  secret  longer  from 
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my  dear  father.  It  is  impossible  that  I,  a  poor  Jewess,  learned 
only  in  the  few  sciences  which  Maimonides  wrote  about  and 
our  Rabbi  taught  me,  I,  who  have  not  even  seen  the  gay  life  of 
the  Court,  should  ever  wed  thee.  Thy  sovereign  father  will 
surely  forbid  it ;  mine  will  favor  the  decision. 

The  Prince  laughed  gayly .  "  Why  my  little  Elsa,  what  has 
aroused  all  the  timidity  of  thy  nature  this  night  ?  Has  aught 
happened  to  grieve  thee,  thy  thoughts  are  surely  depressed?" 

"  I  shall  try  in  future  to  be  more  cheerful,  if  thou  wilt  only 

promise  to  disclose  the  story  of  our  love  to  thy  father  and 

mine." 
"To  thy  father,  yes;  but  never  to  mine.    Never!  I  say. 

When  I  was  a  mere  child  he  betrothed  me  to  a  lady  of  high 

rank,  whom  I  hate.    There  is  only  one  way  for  me  to  avoid 

marrying  her,  I  must  present  you  at  Court  as  the  Princess. 

Nothing  else  would  thwart  my  father  in  his  purpose,  for  he  is 

constantly  urged  on  by  Siedler,  who  sees  in  this  marriage  an 

increase  of  political  power.    But  thou  art  cold,  I  feel  thee 

tremble  so  we  must  not  linger.     A  sweet  good-night  and  peace 

be  with  thee ! " 

CHAPTER  III. 

The  Sabbath  day  had  dawned  clear  and  bright,  and  all  na- 
ture seemed  to  be  in  her  gayest  mood.  All  the  Israelites  were 
now  seated  in  their  Synagogue,  and  the  chanting  of  the  im- 
pressive service  had  begun.  The  men  who  sat  apart  from  the 
women,  prayed  devoutly ;  but  pardon  the  latter  if,  at  favour- 
able intervals  they  whispered  to  one  another  on  the  all  engross- 
ing topic  of  their  children,  or  gave  sundry  information  about 
a  third,  and  absent  party's  affairs.  Their  life  was  one  of  toil, 
and  these  few  happy  moments  would  not  come  again  for 
seven  whole  days. 

Even  the  young  men  could  not,  at  times,  refrain  from  letting 
their  eyes  rest  admiringly  on  Elsa  Solomons.  She  certainly 
did  make  a  pretty  picture,  as  she  sat  with  her  expressive  blue 
eyes  cast  down  on  her  book,  while  her  innocent  face  reflected 
only  the  purest  and  kindest  thoughts. 
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The  service  had  nearly  ended,  when  the  attention  of  the 
whole  congregation  was  attracted  by  the  entrance  of  a  strang- 
er, who  leaned  with  one  hand  on  the  arm  of  a  young  girl,  and 
bore  in  the  other  a  pilgrim's  stout  staff.  At  first  both  sank 
overcome  with  fatigue,  into  the  nearest  seat ;  but  when  the 
aged  man  looked  at  the  happy  faces  of  the  women,  and  the 
self-contented  aspect  of  the  men,  his  eyes  fairly  glowed,  and 
throwing  aside  his  long  black  cloak,  he  rushed  into  their  midst, 
crying,  "  Flee,  flee,  my  brethren,  sorrow  is  at  hand !  Our  great 
and  wise  Maker  has  seen  fit  once  more  to  visit  us  with  afflic- 
tion, and  has  sent  his  messenger  to  warn  you."  Then  he  con- 
tinued, less  excitedly,  but  with  more  emphasis,  "  Trust  in  the 
Lord,  and  he  will  guide  you  aright,  but  stay  not  longer  I  be- 
seech you,  I  pray  you  in,  this  accursed  place !"  Overcome  with 
emotion,  he  fell  down  at  the  feet  of  the  Rabbi.  The  startled 
people,  who  stood  spell  bound  at  his  words,  now  ran  hither 
and  thither  for  water,  while  several  of  the  women  chafed  his 
hands.  The  young  girl  had  sobbed  with  most  uncontrollable 
grief  while  her  father  spoke,  and  when  he  fainted  she  clung  to 
him  so  desperately  that  she  was  removed  with  the  greatest 
difficulty. 

In  spite  of  all  their  kindly  efforts  they  could  arouse  the  old 
man  to  consciousness  only  for  a  few  moments.  Stretching  his 
hands  out  toward  his  daughter,  he  gasped,  "  Be  kind  to  my 
dear  child,"  and  fell  back  dead. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Almost  a  week  had  intervened  since  this  stirring  and  alarm- 
ing event.  It  was  Friday  night,  the  night  so  hallowed  and 
dear  to  the  Jewish  heart.  The  house  of  Gotthold  Solomons 
looked  homelike  from  without.  Within  all  was  cheerful  and 
comfortable.  The  little  family  now  had  a  welcome  addition, 
for  Solomons  had  prevailed  upon  the  young  orphan  girl  to 
make  his  house  her  home. 

Since  the  one  outbreak  of  passionate  grief  at  the  death  of 
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her  father,  she  had  been  quiet  and  patient,  trying  in 
many  gentle  ways  to  show  her  gratitude  for  the  generous 
treatment  she  had  received  ;  but  she  had  kept  silent  about  all 
that  pertained  to  her  past  life,  until  on  this  Friday  evening,  amid 
the  peaceful  influences  of  the  cheery  little  home,  she  found 
courage  to  tell  her  sad  story.  "My  father,"  she  timidly 
began,  was  "Carlo  de  Cardozo,  the  Spanish  astromoner 
whose  fame  has  echoed  throughout  Europe.  Our  home 
in  Spain  was  peaceful  and  happy  until  the  horror  of  the 
inquisition  arose  in  the  land.  Like  our  affrighted  fellow-be- 
lievers, our  only  alternative  was  either  to  suffer  torture  and 
abjure  our  faith,  or  flee  in  haste.  We  chose  the  latter,  and 
made  Italy  our  destination.  My  only  brother,  who  was  very 
delicate,  could  not  survive  the  hardships  which  we  were  com- 
pelled to  endure  on  the  way,  and  my  mother  died,  three 
months  after  we  had  settled  in  Italy,  from  grief  for  her  dearly- 
beloved  son,  and  longing  for  her  native  land.  You  may  imag- 
ine what  a  blow  these  calamities  were  to  my  father,  who  now 
lost  interest  in  his  formerly  all-absorbing  scientific  pursuits. 
About  this  time,  news  reached  us  that  the  black  plague  had 
broken  out  with  great  violence  in  Russia  and  Poland,  and  was 
rapidly  spreading  westward.  Experience  led  my  father  to  be- 
lieve, that  if  it  should  appear  in  Western  Europe,  the  Jews 
would  be  universally  thought  the  cause  of  the  visitation.  His 
mind  now  grown  morbid  through  suffering,  also  held  the 
theory  that  our  race  would  never  again  be  permitted  to  enjoy 
happiness.  A  friend  of  his,  who  had  travelled  through  this 
principality,  cited  your  community  as  an  example  of 
one  which  enjoyed  great  prosperity.  This  illustration 
had  an  entirely  opposite  effect  from  the  one  intended. 
My  father  thought  of  you  by  day,  and  dreamed  of  you  by 
night,  for  the  welfare  of  our  race  now  occupied  his  whole 
mind.  One  day  he  announced  to  me  his  intention  of  making 
a  pilgrimage  to  your  town,  to  warn  you  of  the  doom  which 
he  felt  sure  was  impending.    After  I  had  used  ray  utmost  en- 
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deavors  to  dissuade  him  from  his  purpose,  and  had  utterly 
failed,  I  refused  to  remain  behind,  and  firmly  declared  that  I 
would  accompany  him.  Our  pilgrimage  was  long  and  tedious, 
and  I  who  had  no  heavenly  inspiration  to  uphold  my  courage 
was  thoroughly  disheartened  when  we  reached  here.  You 
know  the  rest." 

Elsa,  who  had  known  neither  father  nor  mother,  took  the 
greatest  delight  in  such  a  gentle  and  amiable  companion.  The 
three  were  seated  around  the  supper-table,  which  gleamed  with 
massive  silver  and  snowy  linen.  After  the  ^^Kaddish,"  or 
special  grace  for  Friday  night,  had  been  said,  they  began  to 
converse  pleasantly.  Elsa  was  at  first  a  little  ill  at  ease,  but 
she  soon  recovered  her  wonted  cheerfulness. 

Their  conversation  was  soon  broken,  however,  by  the  sud- 
den entrance  of  the  Prince.  Solomons  rose  to  his  feet  and  was 
for  the  moment  so  surprised  at  the  presence  of  royalty  in  his 
humble  home  that  he  could  not  speak ;  but  in  his  bewilderment 
he  had  presence  of  mind  enough  to  greet  the  Prince  most  re- 
spectfully. The  Prince,  after  a  few  commonplace  remarks, 
said,  "  Thou  art  surprised  to  see  me  at  thy  house.  Do  not 
marvel  yet,  for  I  have  a  still  greater  surprise  in  store.  I  come 
to  ask  the  hand  of  thy  daughter." 

Elsa  could  restrain  herself  no  longer.  She  came  timidly 
forward,  and  said,  "O  dear  father,  wilt  thou  not  give  thy 
consent  ? " 

Solomons  turned  deathly  pale.  He  at  first  upbraided  them 
for  their  deception ;  but  soon  becoming  more  calm,  he  ex- 
plained to  the  Prince  that  the  Duke  would  regard  this  as  a 
conspiracy,  and  would  punish  him  and  his  family  for  their  mad 
ambition.  "  O  my  daughter,"  he  said,  drawing  Elsa  tenderly 
towards  him,  "  bring  not  sorrow  upon  thy  father  and  people." 

Elsa  burst  into  tears.  "  Father,  I  cannot  leave  thee,  now 
that  I  know  what  will  befall  thee.  O  my  noble  Prince,  let  us 
try  to  forget  each  other." 

"  Nay,  that  cannot  happen,"  replied  the  Prince,    "  Yet  we 
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are  both  young,  and  I  am  daily  gaining  favor  with  my  people. 
Since  you  so  ardently  desire  it,  Solomons,  we  will  keep  our 
love  a  profound  secret,  for  I  know  the  day  of  union  will  not  be 
far  distant." 

This  greatly  relieved  Solomons,  and  after  a  vain,  but  earnest 
attempt  to  make -the  Prince  renounce  his  daughter,  he  agreed 
to  these  terms.  The  little  family  which  we  found  so  happy, 
was  now  filled  with  the  most  dismal  forebodings. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Strange  rumors  were  circulated  in  the  Ghetto.  The  Israel- 
ites heard  that  the  black  plague  was  ragino^  in  a  little  village 
on  the  Rhine  not  far  distant,  and  some  even  declared  that  the 
Jews  living  near  the  town  had  been  massacred  by  the  super- 
stitious inhabitants  as  its  cause.  The  latter  fact  was  not 
generally  believed  but  was  thought  merely  an  invention  of 
those  who  delighted  in  gossip. 

Gotthold  was,  after  all,  the  most  greatly  troubled.  In  ac- 
cordance with  his  promise,  the  Prince  no  longer  visited  Elsa, 
and  the  fond  father  saw  only  paleness  and  emaciation  when 
he  looked  upon  his  once  blithe  and  merry-hearted  daughter. 

There  was  one  person  at  this  time,  who  had  good  reason  to 
congratulate  himself.  All  Siedler's  deep-laid  schemes  were 
prospering,  his  influence  over  the  Duke,  and  consequently  at 
Court,  was  daily  increasing ;  and  by  dint  of  great  perseverance 
he  bad  secured  an  important  bit  of  information. 

He  had  vainly  endeavored  to  persuade  the  Duke  to  expel 
the  Jews  from  the  principality,  to  prevent  a  visitation  of  the 
black  plague.  The  frightened  inhabitants  daily  urged  it,  but 
the  Duke  remained  firm,  influenced  by  the  earnest  solicitation 
of  his  son.  The  unusual  ardor  of  the  young  Prince  in  behalf 
of  the  Jews,  aroused  Siedler's  suspicions,  and  he  determined  to 
employ  a  spy.  He  stationed  this  spy  at  the  gate  of  the  Ghetto, 
in  the  uniform  of  a  guard,  and  was  soon  aware  of  all  the 
Prince's  actions. 
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Once  more  in  an  interview  with  the  Duke,  he  urged  his 
point.  When  the  debate  had  grown  strong  he  insinuated  his 
fears  that  the  Prince  was  being  misled  by  one  whom  the  Duke 
considered  his  most  faithful  subject.  The  Duke  angrily  de- 
manded the  name.  After  a  little  hesitation,  Siedler  said,  "  It 
is  a  Jew,  Gotthold  Solomons,  and  what  is  worse,  he  uses  his 
daughter  as  a  decoy  and  snare.  The  Duke,  hardly  credited 
the  story,  so  Siedler  suggested  that  he  should  call  his  son. 

When  the  Prince  was  summoned,  he  saw  by  his  father's 
wrathful  countenance  and  Siedler's  triumphant  glances  that 
all  had  been  discovered ;  so  he  answered  to  all  the  accusations 
in  the  affirmative,  and  in  his  haughtiest  manner.  The  Duke 
needed  no  further  urging.  In  half  an  hour  a  mandate  for  the 
death  by  fire  of  all  the  Jews  in  Elbe,  had  been  signed  and 
issued. 

The  words  of  the  mysterious  stranger  had  been  almost  ef- 
faced from  the  memory  of  the  Jewish  community,  when  the 
cruel  mandate  was  read.  At  first  all  was  groaning  and  lamen- 
tation, the  weak  were  struck  with  horror,  and  the  brave  cow- 
ered. They  determined  to  shut  themselves  within  their 
Synagogue  and  have  it  set  on  fire ;  but  several  of  the  aged, 
whose  fear  of  immediate  death  was  not  so  great  as  to  deprive 
them  of  reason,  counseled  the  others  not  to  perish  in  a 
cowardly  manner.  They  besought  the  people  to  put  their 
trust  in  the  Lord ;  to  hold  a  farewell  service  in  the  Synagogue, 
and  then  proceed  with  dancing  and  rejoicing  to  the  place  of 
their  doom.  They  also  begged  all  not  to  make  this  a  mere 
outward  ceremony,  but  to  feel  happy  in  their  innermost 
hearts,  for  their  deliverance  from  sin  and  sorrow. 

The  twilight  was  fading  when  a  long  procession  of  men, 
women,  and  children  was  seen  wending  its  way  to  a  mound 
where  huge  fires  crackled  and  blazed.  Their  voices  joined  in 
the  sweetest  harmony,  as  they  sang  psalms  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving.  Though  some  faces  bore  traces  of  secret  weep 
ping,  yet  all  wore  a  peaceful  smile. 
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In  the  distance  could  be  seen  the  flame  and  smoke  of  the 
fires  on  the  mound.  A  nearer  inspection  disclosed  numerous 
piles  of  fagots  distributed  over  the  mound,  and  so  arranged 
around  stakes  deeply  fixed  in  the  ground  as  to  leave  a  space 
for  the  victims  whom  they  were  to  consume.  The  unfortunates 
were  to  enter  these  fatal  circles,  and  to  be  chained  to  the  stake 
by  the  fetters  which  hung  ready  for  the  purpose. 

Two  forms  in  the  procession  might  have  been  especially 
noted ;  the  one  for  his  calm,  manly,  self-reliant  bearing,  the 
other  for  her  gentle  peaceful,  trusting  look.  Need  we  inform 
our  readers  that  these  two  were  Solomons  and  Elsa  ?  When 
they  approached  the  stakes,  two  soldiers  wearing  black  masks 
and  uniforms  advanced  towai'd  them,  and  in  loud  tones  com- 
manded them  not  to  turn  their  faces  from  the  roasting  victims, 
for  the  Duke  had  ordered  this  to  be  the  extra  punishment  for 
their  treason.  Not  one  cry  was  heard,  and  soon  many  had 
perished.  Solomons  gave  his  daughter  a  last  embrace,  and 
supporting  her  trusting  form,  they  entered  the  gates  of  desith. 

Siedler,  who  was  watching  this  ghastly  scene  from  a  window 
of  the  palace,  called  the  unsuspecting  Prince  to  his  side.  From 
that  moment,  during  the  brief  time  he  lived,  the  lover  was  a 
raving  maniac.    Death  soon  gave  him  a  happy  release. 

B.  C.  Fridknberg,  '82. 


♦t» 


ONE  MORE  POPULAR  FALLACY  ("  SWEET  ARE  THE 

USES  OF  ADVERSITY"). 


"Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity."  So  says  Shakespeare, 
and  so,  with  one  voice  says  the  whole  world  after  him.  The 
minister  preaches  it — enthusiastically  at  first,  for  his  quarter's 
salary  has  been  paid  in  advance ;  then  mechanically,  for  it  has 
been  revealed  but  as  a  bitter-sweet,  after  all ;  later,  when  his 
intellectual  resources  are  nearly  exhausted  and  he  regards  the 
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aphorism  as  so  much  capital,  he  preaches  it  dogmatically, 
violently. 

Society  talks  it.  The  favored  few  not  wishing  to  appro- 
priate all  the  good  things  of  this  world,  with  generosity  and 
policy,  admit  its  truth  in  the  case  of  the  less  fortunate ;  these 
last,  making  a  virtue  of  necessity,  affect  the  saintly,  and  echo 
the  sentiment.  The  utterly  forsaken  accept  it,  for  they  have 
proof  of  nothing  better,  since  the  sweets  of  adversity  are  the 
only  sweets  of  their  experience.  Even  the  child  prattles  it ; 
for  he  is  entrapped  into  the  belief.  And  how  warily  this 
is  done!  The  whole  family  connection  take  as  much 
trouble  to  instill  the  idea  into  his  mind,  as  the  nurse 
does  to  persuade  him  that  catnip  is  milk — or  soap-bubbles, 
worlds.  Such  is  his  early  education  that  he  considers 
tumbles  and  breakages  and  disappointments, — childish  adversi- 
ties— only  the  means  to  an  end, — sugar-plums.  But  sooner  or 
later  other  innocent  minds  claim  the  relatives'  attention,  and 
the  child  realizes  that  the  adversities  and  the  sweets  are  in  an 
inverse  ratio.  The  next  time  he  bumps  his  head,  his  only 
sugar-plum  is  a  stinging  pain — a  pain  which  he  must  experi- 
ence many  times  before  he  grasps  the  situation,  and  becomes  a 
Tom  Sawyer. 

To  delude  a  child  into  the  belief  that  the  uses  of  adversity  are 
sweet,  is  not  only  a  great  waste  of  time,  but  it  is  a  serious 
wrong.  Adversity  is  adversity,  and  every  one,  from  the  girl 
with  a  snub  nose  to  the  man  without  a  reputation,  appreciates 
the  fact.  The  principal  thing  is  to  know  how  to  escape  it ; 
its  uses  are  secondary,  and  only  to  be  considered  when  ad- 
versity has  become  inevitable.  Let  the  child  have  his  tum- 
bles and  his  scratches ;  his  experience  with  them  may  teach 
him  how  to  avoid  the  more  serious  tumbles,  the  deeper  scratches 
of  life. 

"Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity"?  Perhaps;  it  may  be 
that  my  experience  has  been  unfortunate ;  but  I  cannot  think 
my  prejudice  is  due  to  that  alone,  for  I  remember  that  even 
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before  experience  had  had  any  (jreat  part  in  my  education,  I 
was  a  little  doubtful  on  that  point.  I  shall  never  forget  my 
first  heart-break, — it  was  over  a  broken  Easter  egg.  And, 
though  there  was  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  friend  to  make 
me  appreciate  the  blessing  I  had  received  in  the  guise  of  disci- 
pline, I  remember  the  prevailing  sentiment  in  my  mind  was 
that  the  world  was  very  hollow.  It  was  not  discipline  that  I 
wanted,  it  was  the  egg.  And,  though  I  do  not  doubt  that 
character  is  formed  through  advereity,  I  think  it  is  an  open 
question  which  phase  of  my  character  was  most  strengthened, 
— endurance  or  combative  skepticism. 

Did  Burns  find  the  uses  of  adversity  sweet,  I  wonder. 
Surely,  if  they  had  proved  advantageous,  he  would  have  hailed 
them  with  delight,  for  he  was  an  ambitious  man.  Yet  we  find 
no  record  of  his  turning  away  from  the  one  glimpse  of  bright- 
ness that  was  granted  him.  He  caught  at  it ;  he  clung  to  it ; 
and,  when  it  was  snatched  from  him,  he  longed  for  it  with  the 
whole  strength  of  his  being,  and  that  too,  at  the  very  time 
when  he  was  fairly  surfeited  with  adversity  and  its  numerous 
sweet  uses.  His  best  poems  are  the  ''  sweets  "  of  his  adversity  ? 
Yes,  they  are — our  sweets  of  his  advei'sity.  And  if  we  can 
suffer  adversity  by  proxy,  and  reap  sweets  through  another's 
toil,  I  willingly  agree  to  the  sentiment.  But  alas  I  jx)or  Burns, 
what  does  he  think  about  it  'i 

Tom  Sawyer  again  comes  to  my  mind,  and  this  time  in  the 
character  of  a  white-washer.  Tom  had  his  advei'sity  in  the 
shape  of  an  irksome  task  and  a  relentless  aunt.  Genius  came 
to  his  aid,  however,  and  hey,  presto  !  Tom  is  fairly  gloating 
over  the  coveted  sweets  of  boyhood, — ^jews-harps,  jack-knives 
and  apple-cores.  Surely  this  is  practical  evidence  of  the  virtue 
of  the  saying.  I  understand  all  about  Tom's  adversity  and  its 
resultant  sweets ;  but  what  can  be  said  of  his  poor,  despoiled, 
httle  playmates,  sans  knife,  sans  harp,  sans  core,  sans  every- 
thing but  aching  backs  and  blistered  hands  ?  I  wonder  if, 
when  Tom  played  on  their  jews-harps,  and  sported  their  jack- 
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knives,  they  contemplated  the  white  fence  with  any  degree  of 
sfttisf action  ? 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  sentiment  as  it  now  stands 
is  a  rank  heresy — an  element  of  social  demoralization.  For 
once,  the  great  Shakespeare,  who  reached  the  acme  of  perfec- 
tion in  all  that  he  undertook,  whose  every  step  was  attended 
by  unprecedented  success,  betrayed  a  deplorable  ignorance  of 
his  subject.  And  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that,  if  any  lesser 
oracle  had  ventured  to  utter  the  same  sentiment,  the  popular 
vote  would  have  been  to  tar  and  feather  him  immediately. 

But  there  is  one  way  in  which  we  may  preserve  our  faith  in 
the  infallibility  of  our  bard.  We  may  believe  that  the  manu- 
script was  imperfectly  copied  and  that  in  the  original,  the 
banished  Duke  spoke  thus :  "  Sweet  are  the  uses  of  that  adver- 
sity which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous,  wears  yet  a 
precious  jewel  in  his  head."  However,  even  were  it  so,  I  would 
insist  that  such  adversity  rarely  comes  to  us.  The  toad  is 
superlatively  ugly  and  venomous,  and  the  jewel,  conspicuous 
for  its  absence.  A.  L.  L.,  '82. 


§t  ^tmpavlhuB  tt  "^avlhuB. 


There  seems  to  be  a  peculiar  demand  in  the  literary  market 
which  our  novelists  are  trying  hard  to  meet.  There  is  no  call 
for  a  new  Dickens  ;  a  new  Thackeray  is  as  undesired  as  a  new 
Cooper.  Novels  with  a  purpose  are  ruled  out  of  popular  favor. 
But  character-study  for  its  own  sake  finds  ready  praise.  The 
attention  of  some  of  our  best  writers  seems  to  have  been  con- 
centrated for  some  time  upon  one  particular  combination  of 
characters,  which  may  be  roughly  described  as  the  naive  young 
woman,  the  critical  youpg  man.  It  began  in  A  Chance  Ac- 
quavrUance  some  time  ago,  on  which  occcasion  she  was  not  too 
naive  to  rightly  estimate  his  elaborate  selfishness.  In  The 
Lady  of  the  Aroost4X)k  she  shows  a  less  discerning  appreciation 
of  a  less  refined  egotism.  In  Th^  Undiscovered  Country  she  is 
painfully  child-like  and  helpless;  while  he  is  as  yet  an 
enigma. 

But  whatever  impatience  we  may  feel  at  Mr.  Howells' 
characters,  we  still  are  not  left  with  the  feeling  that  they  are 
hopeless  facts.  A  fine  atmosphere  of  ideality  softens  the  glare 
of  broad  day-light  which  he  throws  upon  them,  and  gives  an 
artistic  effect  which  is  thoroughly  enjoyable.  In  Mrs.  Burnett 
this  is  even  stronger.  Her  characters  compel  sympathy,  and 
we  forget  to  admire  the  exquisite  workmanship  with  which 
they  are  portrayed.  However  naive  she  may  be,  Louisiana 
comes  to  us  with  an  appeal  in  every  word ;  and  Mr,  Ferrol, 
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although  he  may  have  had  many  advantages  to  the  attainment 
of  a  thoroughly  cultivated  complacency,  gives  promise  of  more 
sterling  qualities.  There  are  pleasant  possibilities  in  both 
characters.  Also  in  An  Earnest  Trifler  we  find  Eachel  far 
less  negative  and  uninteresting  than  Lydia  of  the  Aroostook ; 
and  both  the  gentlemen  (the  conventional  "  two  young  men" 
who  have  appeared  so  frequently  of  late  upon  the  literary 
stage)  impress  us  with  the  idea  that  a  further  acquaintance 
would  be  agreeable. 

But  with  Mr.  James  it  is  quite  the  contrary.  He  never 
gives  his  characters  a  chance  to  prove  themselves  less  black 
than  they're  painted.  He  paints  them  at  their  whitest,  in  in- 
exorable daylight,  and  then  leaves  the  reader  to  feel  how 
ridiculously  black  that  is.  He  produces  his  clever  pen-and-ink 
sketches  and  puts  an  exclamation  point  under  each.  Then  he 
seems  to  have  accomplished  all  that  he  cares  to  do.  He  had 
apparently  no  other  purpose  in  the  beginning  than  to  produce 
something  to  which  he  might  attach  his  exclamation  point.  It 
is  true  that  one  is  "intellectually  tickled"  in  reading  James; 
but  is  cleverness  its  own  excuse  for  being  ?  It  would  be  more 
satisfactory,  to  say  the  least,  to  find  him  something  besides 
clever.  Or  is  it  a  part  of  the  critical  spirit  of  the  time  that 
readers  should  like  to  be  set  watching  each  other  with  sarcas- 
tic side-glances  ? 

The  naive  young  woman  among  James's  characters  is  hardly 
to  be  called  by  the  name.  She  shows  a  startling  lack  of  per- 
ception in  some  directions,  but  the  grace  of  simplicity  is  not 
hers.  Daisy  Miller  arouses  our  im|)atience  by  her  foolish  will- 
fulness, and  a  feeling  stronger  than  impatience  by  her  indeli- 
cacy. Still  we  are  sorry  for  her;  and  in  the  pathetic  grace 
which  the  author  lends  to  the  close  of  her  life  we  faintly  dis- 
cern something  that  is  almost  like  sympathy,  even  in  Mr. 
James.  But  he  is  not  often  sympathetic ;  least  of  all  toward 
the  young  women  of  his  own  country.  The  frequency  with 
which  he  places  American  girls  in  the  wrong  would  seem  to 
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indicate  that  although  he  cannot,  or  at  least  does  not,  typify 
them,  he  nevertheless  feels  no  hesitancy  at  criticising  them  en 
masse.  Probably  he  does  not  know  the  protest  which  he  calls 
forth  from  some  American  girls ;  it  would  doubtless  make  no 
ditferenoe  to  him  if  he  did,  but  it  might  furnish  him  with  a 
new  idea. 

Who  is  this  naive  young  lady  ?  Why  is  she  attractive  to 
readers  and  to  writers  'i  If  she  is  a  type,  it  is  a  question  what 
she  typifies.  Mr.  Howells  and  Mrs.  Burnett  have  shown  her, 
like  a  picture  against  a  background  as  springing  from  a  pecu- 
liar and  local  phase  of  social  life,  the  one  in  New  England,  the 
other  in  North  Carolina.  Lvdia  could  have  come  from  no 
other  place  than  New  England,  and  without  her  those  inimit- 
able first  chapters  would  never  have  been  written.  Lodusky 
and  Louisiana  are  inseparable  from  their  surroundings,  and  the 
back-ground  is  a  study.  It  may  be  that  some  such  reason  as 
this  brings  her  into  books.  But  whatever  may  be  her  attrac- 
tion to  writers,  surely  readers  can  but  like  her  for  her  untried 
possibilities. 


I  rcjad  with  great  interest  the  article  in  a  recent  AUaiiiic  on 
Pessimism,  by  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith.  The  theory  is  developed 
and  illustrated  in  a  most  interesting  way,  yet  I  involuntarily 
shrank  from  admitting  that  it  has  any  show  of  reason,  and  it 
was  with  a  sigh  of  relief  that  I  read  the  closing  sentences,  in 
which  Mr.  Smith  condescends  to  admit  that  [)erhaps,  under  ex- 
isting circumstances,  it  is  not  necessary  to  accept  Pessimism. 
Yet  he  leaves  the  impression  on  me  that  after  all  it  is  quite 
the  proper  thing,  intellectually,  to  have  a  slight  leaning  toward 
this  theory.  A  slight  tinge  of  cynicism  is  needed  to  make 
one's  view  of  life — distiru/ue.  It  would  be  in  poor  taste  to  be 
an  Optimist. 

I  haven't  a  suflSciently  philosophical  mind  to  enjoy  such  a 
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doctrine,  though  I  don't  like  to  admit  it,  so  I  turned  to  moral 
reflections,  thinking  "  how  many  praxjtical  Pessimists  there  are 
in  the  world,  and  how  disagreeable  they  are!"  They  do  not 
write  themselves  "  Pessimist,"  and  might  feel  insulted  if  we 
should,  if  perchance  they  understood  that  formidable  title. 
They  have  that  rare  virtue  of  showing  their  doctrine  by  their 
lives.  Listen  to  a  chance  conversation  on  a  railway  train. 
What  direful  prophecies  of  national  disaster!  It  may  be 
Chocktaws  or  Chinese,  Grant  or  the  Solid  South  that  is  to 
work  this  ruin ;  each  man  has  his  own  pet  theory  regarding 
the  agency  that  finally  is  to  bring  this  end.  The  careful  house- 
wives of  the  land  turn  Pessimist  at  the  mere  mention  of  ser- 
vants and  their  short-comings.  Even  in  the  atmosphere  of 
college  work  this  theory  finds  its  unconfessed  disciple.  The 
college  Pessimist  earns  her  title  long  before  she  falls  a  sacrifice 
to  Porter.  Nothing  ever  meets  her  approval.  Her  fellow 
students  are  never  sincere,  the  faculty  are  never  kind,  the 
weather  never  good.  From  conversation  with  such  a  person 
may  T  be  delivered !  Your  favorite  author  is  styled  a  sickly 
sentimentalist,  your  theories  are  pronounced  in  the  most 
crushing  manner  to  be  weak,  the  high  principle  shown  by  a 
friend  is  insinuated  to  be  affectation.  Your  own  heroic  con- 
duct under  such  agreeable  remarks  will  probably  be  graphical- 
ly described  afterward  as  unnecessary  hauteur. 

But  after  all,  I  think  the  worst  and  most  insidious  form  of 
Pessimism  is  that  which  loses  the  joy  of  the  present  in  fear 
lest  the  future  may  not  prove  equally  bright,  which  finds  in 
opportunity  only  idle  discouragement  lest  attainment  should 
fall  short  of  possibility.  After  all  it  is  the  Optimist  who  ac- 
complishes the  work  of  the  world,  who  makes  it  possible  for 
daily  life  to  be  to  many  the  happy  thing  it  is.  There  are  some 
tempers  so  sunny  that  even  adversity  itself  cannot  look  wholly 
dark  to  them,  Mr,  Aldrich  has  said  it  all  in  his  little  "  Inter 
lude]:" 
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"  This  one  sits  shivering  in  Fortune^s  smUe, 

Taking  his  joy  with  bated,  doubtful  breath  : 
This  other,  gnawed  by  hunger,  all  the  whUe 
Laughs  in  the  teeth  of  Death." 


It  would  be  hard  for  the  most  observant  reader  to  find  two 
writers  more  unlike  than  Lowell  and  George  Macdonald.  The 
rounded  completeness  of  Lowell  stands  out  in  strong  relief 
against  MacdonakFs  rough,  unhewn  massiveness.  Possessing 
little  in  common  but  nobility  of  purpose,  they  are  types  of 
widely  separated  schools.  The  contrast  can  hardly  be  better 
exemplified  than  in  their  distinct  modes  of  treating  the  same 
subject.  The  comparison  is  not  strictly  just,  for  while  Lowell 
writes  of  Longing^  Macdonald's  poem  is  Longing,  The 
difference  in  their  points  of  view  necessitates  a  difference  of 
treatment,  but  the  natures  of  the  two  men  are  shown  almost  as 
well  in  their  ways  of  looking  at  the  subject,  as  in  the  poems 
themselves.  We  can  no  more  imagine  Macdonald  writing  a 
graceful,  pleasing  poem  about  an  aesthetic,  enjoyable  Longing, 
than  Lowell  throwing  aside  all  considerations  of  smoothness 
and  rhythm,  and  pouring  out  his  soul  in  passionate  desire  for  the 
unattainable.  Lowell,  by  taking  the  descriptive  vein,  gives 
play  for  his  fancy,  and  writes  harmonious  verses  that  sing 
themselves  off  his  pen.  It  would  take  a  genius  to  set  Mac- 
donald's poem  to  music,  and  a  most  transcendent  genius  to 
sing  it  to  that  music.  Macdonald  plunges  into  his  verse,  and 
pours  out  polysyllable  after  polysyllable : 

*'My  heart  is  fuU  of  inarticulate  pain, 
And  beats  laborious.    Cold  ungenial  looks 
Invade  my  sanctuary," 

while  nothing  could  be  smoother  than  Lowell's  alliterated 
monosyllabic  verse  : 

"  Of  all  the  myriad  moods  of  mind 
That  through  the  soul  come  thronging,** 
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Lowell's  Longing  is  one  of  the  past,  to  be  looked  on  with 
kindly  eyes,  for  the  sake  of  the  good  brought  him  by  its  antici- 
pation or  fulfillment. 

This  is  not  what  Macdonald  seeks.  He  desires  that  which  he 
can  never  attain,  that  which  is  too  high  for  him  to  hope  to  attain, 
and  also  too  sacred  for  the  possibility  of  "  sneering  comment.'' 
But  though  the  fulfillment  of  his  wish  is  impossible,  perhaps 
because  it  is  so,  his  longing  is  all  the  more  passionate. 

Lowell  seeks  the  possible,  acknowledging  that  if  he  has  failed, 
it  has  been  through  lack  of  earnestness ;  acknowledging  that 
longing  is  God's  heavenward  wiU  striving  with  us,  and 
quenched  by  us,  that  we  may  be  "content  with  merely  living." 

The  two  poems  begin  at  opposite  extremes  and  cross  each 
other.  Ix)well's  begins  with  reflection  on  the  aesthetic  pleasure 
of  longing,  and  ends  with  the  hope  that  though  our  upward 
desires  are  at  variance  with  our  actions,  our  pure  thoughts 
mav  not  be  lost : 

*'That  some  slight  good  is  also  wrought 

Beyond  self-satisfaction, 
When  we  are  simply  good  in  thought, 

Howe'er  we  fail  in  action." 

Macdonald  begins  with  the  pain  of  failure,  of  helplessness, 
and  cries  for  sympathy. 

"Beloved,  who  love  beauty  and  fair  truth. 

Come  nearer  me  ;  too  near  ye  cannot  come  ; 
******** 

Speak  not  a  word,  for  see,  my  spirit  lies 
Helpless  and  dumb  ;  shine  on  me  with  your  eyes.*' 

The  sympathy  of  man  does  not  satisfy  him ;  he  seeks  for 
solitude  and  freedom. 

*'  Room  !  give  me  room  !  give  loneliness  and  air  1 
Free  things  and  plenteous  in  your  regions  fair." 

"  My  longing  thoughts  are  fled 
To  find  a  home  afar  from  men  and  tilings ; 
Where  in  his  temple,  earth  o'erarched  with  sky, 
Qod's  heart  to  mine  may  speak,  my  heart  reply .  '* 
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Then  comes  the  revelation  that  the  solitude  of  nature  cannot 
bring  satisfaction ;  that  freedom  does  not  mean  the  absence  of 
man's  constraint ;  that  flight  from  tlie  world  does  not  mean 
nearness  to  God. 

'*0  God  of  mountains,  stars  and  boundless  spaces  ! 

O  Gk)d  of  freedom  and  of  joyous  hearts  I 
When  thy  face  looketh  forth  from  aU  men's  faces, 
There  wiU  be  room  enough  in  crowded  marts  ; 
Brood  thou  around  me,  and  the  noise  is  o*er ; 
Thy  universe  my  closet  with  shut  door." 

Lowell  thinks  of  the  good  wrought  by  the  pleasure  of  long- 
ing, and  Macdonald  learns  the  discipline  of  pain. 

The  comfort  Lowell  gains  is  a  negative  feeling — a  hope  that 
possibly  his  desires  have  not  been  in  vain,  even  though  fol- 
lowed by  no  good  result.  Macdonald  forgets  his  longing,  not 
in  its  fulfilment,  but  in  the  thought  that  perfect  self-abnega- 
tion is  better  than  the  fulfilment  of  any  selfish  longing. 

''Heart,  heart,  awake  !  The  love  that  loveth  aU 

Maketh  a  deeper  calm  than  Horeb*s  cave. 
Gk>d  in  thee,  can  his  children's  folly  gall  ? 

Love  may  be  hurt,  but  shall  not  love  be  brave  ? 
Thy  holy  silence  sinks  in  dews  of  balm  ; 

Thou  art  my  solitude,  my  mountain  calm.*' 
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Our  Art  Gallerj  is  doubtless  small  and  in  many  respects 
incomplete.  With  a  few  exceptions  the  paintings  belong 
to  American  art,  but  the  collection  is  a  good  one  as  rep- 
resenting the  earlier  work  of  the  best  American  painters, 
although  we  have  few  of  the  later  and  more  finished  pic- 
tures of  these  artists.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in 
most  instances,  we  are  able  to  find  in  these  cruder  at- 
tempts traces  of  the  various  styles  which  afterwards  be- 
came characteristic  of  the  artists.  The  casts  are  especially 
fine  and  give  a  much  more  truthful  idea  of  the  original 
statues  than  could  have  been  obtained  from  any  marble  rep- 
resentations. We  have  only  to  regr(*t  the  small  number  of 
these  casts.  Additions  to  this  department  of  the  Art  Gallery 
are  greatly  needed.  Our  water-color  collection  is  one  on  which 
we  may  congratulate  ourselves.  It  is  superior  to  any  other 
collection  of  the  kind  in  America,  and  the  Corning  collection 
of  autotypes  can  boast  a  similiar  distinction.  It  seems  a  great 
pity  not  to  take  advantage  of  thest?  really  fine  opportunities, 
yet  how  many  of  us  spend  ten  minutes  a  day  in  the  Art  Gal- 
lery 'i  We  find  little  time  and  less  energy  for  anything  aside 
from  immediate  daily  work,  yet  we  can  not  fail  to  regret  our 
ignorance  of  all  that  pertains  to  Art.  We  remember  the 
stranger  who  visited  the  Ait  Gallery  recently,  and,  on  seeing 
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the  Venus  de  Milo,  exclaimed,  "  Why,  it's  broken !  What  a 
pity ! "  The  smile  which  her  genuine  astonishment  and  regret 
niight  have  called  forth,  was  held  in  check  by  a  sense  of  our 
own  unpleasant  possibilities  in  the  line  of  ludicrous  blunders. 
Education  may  have  given  us  the  power  to  look  silently  appre- 
ciative when  we  fail  to  understand  what  is  before  us,  but  we 
are  painfully  conscious  that  our  opinions,  if  expressed,  might 
raise  a  hearty  laugh  from  those  versed  in  Art-lore.  Possibly 
we  could  recognize  a  Turner ;  we  may  have  heard  of  Titian's 
wonderful  coloring,  but  we  ai*e  not  at  home  on  Art  subjects. 
Perhaps  we  cannot  expect  this,  unless  we  are  membere  of  the 
Art  Department  and  so  have  the  study  of  Art  as  a  part  of  our 
regular  work.  To  be  sure,  we  may  join  the  Art  Club — if  we 
are  invited — and  hear  occasional  fine  criticisms,  or  now  and 
then  draw  a  wonderful  picture,  and  wear  be-jeweled  gold  pal- 
lettes  as  symbolic  of  our  tastes,  but  the  Art  Club  is  made  up 
mainly  of  Art  students,  and  few  are  the  "  outside  barbarians  " 
who  effect  an  entrance.  Prof.  Van  Tngen's  illustrated  lectures 
aside  from  the  pleasure  they  give  are  a  great  help,  and  we 
can  not  afford  to  miss  tbem.  Yet,  at  the  best,  our  knowledge 
is  fragmentary  and  disjointed.  Something  must  be  left  out. 
We  can  not  make  time,  and  it  is  unwise  to  do  shabby  work  in 
our  studies  in  order  to  obtain  a  smattering  of  outside  culture. 
But  aside  from  all  teclinical  knowledge  there  is  something 
which  we  may  gain  from  the  Art  Gallery.  The  girl  who 
considered  twenty  minutes,  spent  in  contemplation  of  the  grand 
simplicity  of  the  Juno,  a  In^tter  sedative  than  bromide  showed 
a  wisdom  worthy  of  emulation.  The  very  atmosphere  of  the 
room  is  one  of  rest  and  suggestive  re  very.  It  is  worth  a  great 
deal  to  abandon  one's  self  to  the  mood  born  of  the  change  from 
the  busy,  restless,  anxious  College  life,  to  these  steadfast  rec- 
ords of  by-gone  times.  All  the  trouble  and  worry  fade  out  of 
work.  We  are  surrounded  by  results — and  results  are  inspir- 
ing. But  it  isn't  every  day  that  presents  us  with  a  free  twenty 
minutes.     Why  is  it  that  the  Art  Gallery  is  closed  on  Sunday  ? 
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Too  tired  to  read,  to  think,  to  talk,  too  restless  to  be  uttwly 
and  passively  idle,  we  might  find  just  the  needed  cxx^npation 
within  those  now  forbidden  precincts.  But  with  the  unlodE- 
ing  of  the  Art  Gallery,  our  pleasure  would  demand  something 
more — the  unlocking  of  the  Corning  collection.  Doubtless 
some  of  us  are  to  blame  that  the  brass  rods  and  padlocks  ever 
assumed  their  gaoler  duties.  Free  access  was  ^iven  till  it  was 
found  that  the  valuable  pictures  were  being  ruined  by  the 
rough  and  unappreciative  handling  given  them.  It  is  only  an- 
other illustration  of  the  inconvenience  which  the  many  must 
suffer  because  of  the  inconsiderateness  of  the  few. 


There  is  a  difference  between  studying  a  subject  till  it  is  well 
understood,  and  making  it  so  thoroughly  one's  own  as  to 
present  the  whole  matter  to  another  clearly,  concisely 
and  elegantly.  Often  the  recitation  of  a  really  good 
student  is  marred  by  repetitions,  inelegant  constructions, 
and  hurried  and  confused  expression  of  thought.  Who  has 
not  at  some  time  come  from  the  recitation  room  with  a  feeling 
of  mortification  at  the  poor  appearance  made  there  ?  It  is  not 
that  we  do  not  study  faithfully,  but  that  we  neglect  to  give 
due  attention  to  expression  and  form.  The  thought  may  be 
clear  in  one's  mind,  yet  some  slight  embarrassment  will  render 
any  one  not  naturally  gifted  with  the  power  of  expression  un- 
able to  do  justice  to  a  familiar  topic.  It  is  not  possible  to  give 
much  time  to  this  work  for  already  every  hour  is  occupied,  but  a 
little  time,  a  little  more  care  given  to  preparation  in  this  spe- 
cial direction  might  produce  most  beneficial  results,  and  would 
certainly  give  the  student  greater  confidence  and  ease  in  the 
class-room. 
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The  cordial  response  to  our  appeal  for  themissing  numbers 
of  the  sanctum  file  of  The  Miscellany  has  inspired  several 
sabscribers  with  a  desire  to  fill  the  gaps  in  their  almost  com- 
pleted files.  We  have  received  applications  for  the  following 
numbers : 

Vol.  No. 

I  I. 

II  I,  II,  III. 

III  I,  II. 
V  III. 

VIII  I. 

IX  I. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  purchase  any  of  these  numbers,  and  will 

at  once  forward  them  to  those  desiring  complete  files. 


The  historian  of  literature  informs  us  that  in  the  middle  pe- 
riod of  old  English  Literature  the  inflections  were  dropped 
and  the  use  of  particles  adopted.  Could  the  literary  autocrats 
of  that  time  have  foreseen  the  linguistic  exhibition  of  their  de- 
scendants, they  would  have  hesitated  long  before  sending  down 
to  posterity  so  many  handles  for  the  embarrassed  Vassarian  to 
cling  to  in  her  recitations.  In  our  daily  tournaments  of  lore 
we  hurl  at  each  other  an  occasional  word  of  some  import  bris- 
tling with  quills  of  conjunctions  and  prepositions.  How  sono- 
rous, how  elocutionary,  when  one  of  our  number  after  "evolv- 
ing" a  sentence  in  an  under-tone,  comes  out  with  and-a,  the-a, 
and  then  hastens  to  add  that-a,  with  the  cautious  qualification 
of  but-a!  However,  we  are  reassured  at  the  beginning  of 
every  sentence  by  the  hopeful  preface  "  well-a !"  It  might  be 
more  modest  if  we  allowed  others  to  make  this  complimentary 
comment  upon  our  efforts.  We  have  been  told  that  we  editors 
were  fault-finding ;  instead  of  profiting  by  these  admonitions 
we  have  grown  callous  and  misanthropic,  yea,  embittered ;  we 
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stalk  about,  note-book  in  hand,  to  register  the  follies  of  our 
generation.  And  we  are  obliged  to  add,  we  are  half  through 
the  fifth  note-book. 

We  might  in  every  issue,  under  "clippings,"  insert  a  half- 
column  of  the  mutilated  substantives  which  go  hobbling  about 
fnom  mouth  to  mouth  and  find  themselves  cramped  and  reduced 
in  all  save  those  light-houses  of  our  sj)eech,  the  mouths  of  our  in- 
structors. In  our  lavish  devotion  to  monosyllables  we  try  to  re- 
duce all  words  to  that  form.  When  a  young  lady  tells  us  that  she 
went  to  the  "Lib  to  look  in  the  dick"  we  feel  that  the  noble 
use  of  econom}''  is  preverted.  "  Gym  "  is  an  euphonious  title 
which  "long  usage  by  cultivated  people"  has  justified,  but  to 
hear  the  youth  fulness  of  the  new  Laboratory  forced  upon  us . 
by  the  sportive  diminutive  of  "Lab"  strikes  us  as  irreverent. 
And  surely  the  pinnacle  of  daring  has  been  scaled  by  the 
maiden  who  speaks  of  the  abiding-place  of  the  cotemporary  of 
the  stars  as  the  "  Ob." 

Nothing  is  more  pleasing  than   well-ordered  conversation, 
but  this  spasmodic,  mutilated  ejaculation  is  not  conversation. 
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When  Dr.  Bitter  returned  from  his  vacation  excursion 
after  the  examinations  in  music,  his  countenance  impressed  us 
as  even  more  than  usually  beneficent,  and  suggested  to  us 
that  something  very  pleasant  would  soon  happen  through  his 
kind  intervention.  But  this  forewarning  could  not  fully  pre- 
pare us  for  the  notice  read  in  the  dining-room  Feb.  21 : 

"A  concert,  by  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club  of  Boston, 
will  be  given  in  the  chai)el  this  evening,  at  eight  o'clock." 
We  repeated  the  notice  over  to  ourselves,  and  when  we  fully 
comprehended  it,  a  great  pity  rose  in  our  hearts  for  those, 
whom,  the  night  before,  we  had  envie<l,  as  they  went  forth  to 
spend  the  short  vacation  away  from  (yollege. 

Promptly  at  the  appointed  hour  we  assembled  in 
the  chapel,  and  were  glad  to  find  that  so  many  Po'keepsie 
friends  were  to  enjoy  the  music  with  us.  The  following  was 
the  programme : 

1.  QuAKTFrr,  E  flat,  -  .  .  .  Ha^dn. 

Moderate.  Minuetto.  Andante.  AUegro. 

2.  Chanson  d' Amour.     Morceau  |)Our  la  Flute.       -      Doppler, 

Mb.  Schade. 

3.  Larohetto  from  Clarinette  Quintet  in  A,  op.  108,    Mozart 

^    )  a.  Canzonetta,        ....       Heiinendahl. 
{ b.  Bagatelle,  Tempo  di  Valse,  -  " 

5.  Fantasia  on  Schubert's  Le  Desire  Valse.  -  Servais, 

Mb.  Oiese. 

6.  Quintet,  C  major,  op.  29.        -  -  -        Beethoven. 

Allegjo  moderato.    Adagio  molto  express! vo.   Scherzo,  allegro.    Presto. 

Haydn's  Quartet  in  E  flat  was  rendered  by  Messrs.  Heimen- 
dahl  and  Meisel  on  the  violins,  Mr.  Ryan  on  the  viola,  and 
Mr.  Oiese  on  the  violoncello.     The  theme  of  the  moderate  is 
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indicative  of  Haydn's  temperament.  It  expresses  a  calm  chee^ 
fulness,  a  healthful  vivacity,  and  this  character  it  nowhere 
loses,  though  treated  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  m^/nueUo  was 
a  real  one,  and,  as  we  listened,  we  fancied  that  we  saw  proad 
dames  and  gallant  warriors  treading  the  measures  of  that 
stately  dance.  In  the  cmdcmte  we  find  a  melancholy  Haydn, 
but  the  mood  is  of  the  passing  moment.  To  be  sure,  for  the 
time  he  is  most  unhappy,  and  implores  your  sympathy; 
but  the  interspersed  staccato  notes,  while  speaking  his  impa- 
tience at  your  coolness,  give  you  assurance  that  he  will  speedily 
recover.  The  movement  as  a  whole  suggests  a  mournful  sere- 
nade, and  at  the  end,  in  the  two  notes  repeated  several  timta 
in  different  keys,  we  hear  a  lover's  sad  adieu. 

We  knew  that  Haydn  could  not  long  endure  the  shade.  In 
the  aUecfro  he  comes  forth  into  the  brightest  sunshine,  and 
makes  us  laugh  gayly  with  him  at  his  previous  moodiness. 
Still  he  is  a  little  revengeful  and  determines  that  in  his  turn, 
he  wijl  smile  at  our  expense.  Accordingly,  when  we  have 
fairly  forgotten  all  else  in  the  pleasure  of  the  moment,  he  has 
the  first  violin  give  us  the  theme  in  a  final  way,  and  we  lean 
back  regretfully,  thinking  all  is  over.  But  no !  the  second 
violin  repeats  it.  We  glance  hastily  around  to  see  how  many 
of  our  neighbors  noticed  that  we  had  been  fooled,  and  while 
we  are  doing  so,  the  united  voices  of  all  the  instruments  greet 
us  with  that  same  attractive  theme.  Now  we  will  be  deceived 
no  further.  We  assume  a  position  of  rapt  attention,  and  re- 
tain it  for  some  time,  though  we  hear  the  notes  but  once 
again. 

The  E  flat  Quartet  holds  no  mean  place  among  the  eighty- 
three  v/hich  Haydn  wrote,  and  as  we  listened,  we  oould  but 
feel  grateful  to  this  composer,  who  first  gave  us  the  string 
quartet  in  a  perfected  form.  The  execution  of  this  composi- 
tion was  not  so  finished  as  that  of  the  other  numbers  of  the 
programme,  but  this  slight  defect  was  kept  well  nigh  out  of 
view  by  the  perfect  sympathy  of  the  artists  with  their  work 
and  with  one  another. 
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We  have  a  prejudice  against  the  flute,  whose  shrill  notes  so 
often  pain  our  ears.  Mr.  Schade  demonstrated  to  us  that  in 
the  hands  of  an  expert  it  becomes  one  of  the  most  musical  of 
instruments.  The  tone  he  produced  was  exquisitely  sweet, 
and  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  character  of  the  Chanson 
d' Amour.  A  desire  to  give  opportunity  for  the  display  of 
marvelous  execution,  has  led  Doppler  to  prolong  his  song  be- 
yond what  is  desirable,  and  we  were  glad  to  turn  from  its 
weak  sentimentality  to  the  soul-stirring  emotion  of  the  Lar- 
ghetto. 

Mozart  can  have  few  more  appreciative  interpret^ns  than 
Mr.  Ryan.  As  the  clarinette  gave  us  the  slow,  majestic  theme, 
there  crept  over  us  the  sadness  of  intense  sympathy.  Eight 
nobly  did  this  rich-toned  instrument  tell  of  the  loneliness  that 
dwelt  in  the  author's  soul.  That  loneliness  was  taking  posses- 
sion of  us,  and  its  intensity  becoming  unendurable,  when  our 
well-arranged  programme  brought  us  entire  relief  in  Heimen- 
dahl's  Canzonetta.  This  is  a  most  graceful  composition,  and 
certainly  shows  talent  in  the  author.  The  pizzicato  passage 
is  particularly  charming.  The  rendering  we  could  scarcely  crit. 
idse,  since  it  was  the  composer's  own. 

The  Bagatelle  was  a  waltz  in  sentiment  as  well  as  in  time. 
Its  air  of  free,  joyous  carelessness  was  pleasing  and  restful. 
Upon  Mr.  Giese's  performance  we  were  prepared  to  pass  our 
most  intelligent  criticism,  for  we  have  received  our  education 
in  violoncello  music  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Bergner.  The  f^i- 
tasia  was  sure  to  please  all,  for  it  was  everything ;  now  sad, 
now  joyous,  now  advancing  "with  measured  step  and  slow," 
now  rushing  headlong,  like  an  avalanche.  The  highly  imag- 
inative character  of  the  work  could  not  but  render  us  atten- 
tive, and  being  attentive,  we  could  have  criticised  had  not 
wonder  silenced  us.  The  tone  Mr.  Giese  draws  from  his  instru- 
ment is  excellent,  his  execution  marvelous  for  so  young  an 
strtist.  He  seems  thoroughly  to  love  and  appreciate  his  art, 
EiBd  to  him  has  been  given  the  gift  of  interpretation  in  no 
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stinted  measure.    We  shall  some  day  expect  to  hear  of  him  as 
a  renowned  virtuoso. 

We  are  always  glad  to  find  Beethoven's  name  the  last  on  a 
programme,  but,  finding  it,  we  prepare  for  something  more 
sombre  than  the  Quintet  in  C  major  proved  to  be.  Through 
the  allegro  moderato  breathes  a  spirit  of  contentment  seldom 
found  in  this  composer's  works,  yet  even  here  there  are  re- 
flective passages,  which  reveal  to  us  the  sadder  man.  In  the 
adagio  we  find  Beethoven  as  he  is  familiar  to  us,  the  aspiring 
genius  now  deploring,  with  almost  superhuman  intensity,  the 
sad  conditions  of  his  lot,  now  resolving,  with  noble  courage,  to 
rise  above  deploring  endurance.  This  movement  is  full  of 
spiritual  passion,  and  the  poetry  of  longing.  The  last  move- 
ments are  more  or  less  operatic  in  character,  with  many  rapid 
passages,  which  give  one  the  impression  of  gayety,  though  not 
of  joyousness. 

This  composition  must  be  a  great  favorite  with  the  Club,  so 
harmoniously  did  they  play  it.  By  all  the  members  it  was 
well  and  feelingly  executed,  and  as  its  last  notes  died  away, 
we  felt  that  we  could  not  have  our  evening  of  perfect  enjoy- 
ment end  so  soon.  Deeply  did  we  lament  the  stem  fate,  which 
made  of  no  avail  our  earnest  calls  for  an  encore. 


A  short  time  after  Moliere's  comedy,  "  Les  Femmes  Sa- 
vantes,"  was  performed  at  the  Lyceum,  the  French  soirees  were 
resumed  in  the  back  parlor.  These  occur  once  in  two  weeks, 
when  the  students  of  the  French  department  gather  with  the 
usual,  "Bon  soir.  Mademoiselle,"  "Bon  soir,  Mesdemoiselles,"  and 
form  themselves  into  groups  where  all  classes  are  represented, 
the  aristocratic  collegiates  with  the  more  democratic  prepara- 
tories. 

The  evening's  entertainment  consists  of  con\fersation8,  the 
game  called,  "Le  jardin  de  ma  tante,"  and  the  games  of 
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Proverbs,  Authors,  French  History,  Mythology,  this  last  being 
originated  by  a  few  of  the  students.  Very  often  we  are  sur- 
prised with  charming  recitations  of  poems  and  Les  Fables  de 
La  Fontaine.  At  the  last  soiree,  for  example.  Miss  Nagai  re- 
cited the  master-piece  of  La  Fontaine  in  a  very  spirited  and 
effective  manner.  Miss  Halliday  followed  with  a  recitation 
which  showed  the  earnestness  of  a  diligent  student.  Mile.  S6e 
intends  to  have  each  of  her  classes  represented  in  an  occasional 
scene  from  Moliere,  Corneille  and  many  of  the  modern  writers. 
Perhaps  we  can  have  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  some  of  those 
delightful  lectures  on  modern  French  history  which  Mile.  See 
gave  us  last  year. 

Everybody  is  courteously  invited  to  attend  these  soirees, 
and  we  should  think  that  any  student  who  had  studied 
or  who  is  studying  the  French  language  would  make  it  an  ob- 
ject to  be  present.  Colloquial  advantages,  with  such  perfect 
freedom,  are  not  often  granted  to  students  and  should  be- 
eagerly  sought.  As  we  are  repeatedly  told  of  the  extraordi- 
nary progress  of  the  Senior  condensed  class,  we  should  be  most 
happy  to  meet  them  in  the  field  of  our  French  literary  con- 
versations. 

The  excellent  dramatic  entertainment  given  by  last  year's 
Sophomores  is  remembered  with  so  much  pleasure  that  we 
hope  Mile.  S6e  may  be  able  before  the  end  of  the  year,  to  bring 
out  her  present  Sophomore  class  in  some  selected  modern 
play. 


From  time  to  time  we  read  in  our  exchanges  comments  on 
college  choirs,  requests  for  improvement  in  that  direction  and 
an  apparent  assumption  that  hired  choirs  are  necessary.  These 
remarks  fill  us  with  pride  that  we  can  point  to  a  choir,  com- 
posed of  our  own  students  and  one  that  we  do  not  ask  to  im- 
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'pro7^-  By  their  unity  and  feeling  execution  our  choir  adds 
greatly  to  the  pleasure  we  derive  from  the  Chapel  services.  We 
are  indebted  to  our  fellow-students  for  their  pains  and  extra 
labor  in  our  behalf,  as  well  as  to  the  skill  and  quiet  energy  (rf 
their  director.  Miss  Hubbard  makes  admirable  selections  both 
for  the  choir  and  her  own  voluntaries.  She  deserves  special 
praise  from  the  fact  that  for  five  years  she  had  given  but  little 
attention  to  the  organ,  but  when  it  seemed  necessary  she  at 
once  entered  heartily  into  her  work.  We  cannot  too  strongly 
express  our  appreciation  and  gratitude  for  these  unselfish 
services. 


The  Alumnae  who  had  German  with  Fraiilein  Hinkel  last 
year,  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  our  German  evenings  continae 
to  be,  as  formerly,  a  very  pleasant  feature  in  our  social  lifa 
All  the  German  classes  are  invited  to  meet  in  the  College  par- 
lors at  eight  o'clock  on  alternate  Monday  evenings,  and 
the  number  of  students  who  find  time  on  that  busiest  of  even- 
ings to  spend  an  hour  there,  is  a  proof  of  the  pleasure  they  gain 
in  going.  A  committee,  selected  in  turn  from  each  class,  pro- 
vides the  short  literary  or  dramatic  entertainment  with  which 
the  evening  opens,  and  promptly  at  eight  o'clock  the  perform- 
ers enveloped  in  non-committal  but  all-suggestive  water-proofs 
may  be  seen  hastening  towards  Boom  J.  One  evening  we  are 
entertained  by  a  cleverly  arranged  charade  in  several  acts,  fol- 
lowed by  the  spirited  recital  of  ballads  from  Goethe  or  Uh- 
land ;  at  another  time  we  listen  to  the  reading  of  some  longer 
poem,  illustrated  by  appropriate  and  picturesque  tableaux ;  or 
a  favorite  scene  from  one  of  Schiller's  dramas  may  be  followed 
by  the  singing  of  some  German  ballads ;  or,  best  of  all,  (a  sure 
indication  that  ^^  the  Condensed  Class  "  provides  the  entertain- 
ment this  evening)  we  have  Grimm's  tale  of  "  The  Three  Spin- 
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ner-woraen "  thrillingly  dramatized ;  the  irresistible  little 
peasant,  miserable  over  her  big  baskets  of  flax,  andgiiilelessly 
telling  fibs  right  and  left ;  the  magnificent  Queen  and  splendid 
Prince ;  and  the  three  "  wise-women,"  with  the  "  down-hanging 
lip,*'  the  "broad  thumb,"  or  "the  wide  foot";— no  wonder 
this  striking  group  wins  the  undivided  applause  of  an  appre- 
ciative audience. 

The  latter  part  of  the  evening  is  devoted  to  conversation, 
games,  or  to  looking  over  the  German  prints  which  Fraiilein 
Hinkel  so  kindly  brings  for  the  entertainment  of  her  guests. 
Of  course  all  remarks  in  English  are  out  of  order,  so  perhaps 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  the  genders  of  substantives  do 
sometimes  get  interchanged,  if  the  subjunctive  does  not  inva- 
riably appear  in  the  "  indirecte  Rede^^  or  if,  in  sustained  con- 
versation, the  place  of  a  German  word  is  occasionally  supplied 
by  expressive  gestures  on  the  one  hand  and  some  pretty  shrewd 
guesses  on  the  other.  But  whatever  lack  of  fluency  there  may 
be  in  German  conversation,  Fraiilein  Hinkel's  gracious  manner 
of  entertaining  makes  it  impossible  that  there  should  be  alack 
of  good-humor  among  the  guests.  We  shall  all  agree  that  so 
long  as  our  German  evenings  continue,  we  shall  be  sure  of  at 
least  one  bright  hour  in  every  alternate  "  blue  Monday." 


We  were  invited  to  Alpha's  hall-meeting  only  after  long  de- 
lays, during  which  we  sympathized  with  all  her  misfortunes. 
But  the  annoying  sore  throats  having  been  cured,  and  the 
voices  again  in  tune,  we  were  at  length  summoned  to  hear  the 
charming  little  operetta,  ''  Cinderella." 

In  Miss  SutliflTs  critique.  Alpha's  work  for  the  half-semester 
was  reviewed.  According  to  the  writer,  the  chapter  has  en- 
joyed some  very  agreeable  entertainments,  although  debates 
have  not  proved  exactly  successful.    The  writer  also  hinted  that 
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there  is  room  for  iraprovernent,  particularly  in  restraining  a 
too  violent  declamation.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  critique 
was  delivered  with  perfect  re^rd  for  the  suggested  improve- 
ment. 

Miss  Brownell's  essay  showed  clear  thought  and  careful 
treatment.  Her  sentences  being  almost  uniformly  short  were 
hard  to  read  without  monotony. 

The  next  in  order  on  the  programme  being  entitled  "Music, 
Babies  on  our  Block,"  had  aroused  our  curiosity,  but  when  the 
curtain  was  drawn,  we  saw  ten  or  twelve  of  our  dignified  Vas- 
sar  maidens,  ridiculously  clothed  in  long  white  dresses  and 
pinafores,  grouped  in  various  attitudes.  They  sat  in  high 
chairs  and  low  chairs,  while  some  were  reclining  on  the  floor, 
where  a  handsome  black  infant  particularly  attracted  atten- 
tion. Thase  babies  made  faces,  shook  their  rattles,  whined, 
and  cried  to  music ;  in  fact  genuinely  illustrated  all  the  noises 
of  an  orphan  asylum.  We  greeted  their  harmonious  strains 
with  enthusiastic  applause. 

Miss  Howe  then  recited  the  time-honored  ballad,  "  Poverty 
Flat,"  with  good  taste  and  emphasis,  convincing  us  that  a 
thing  well  done  is  more  attractive  than  mei-e  novelty. 

A  minor  tune,  "  The  Lackawanna  Spooners "  was  then 
struck  up  at  the  piano,  and  there  appeared  before  our  aston- 
ished senses,  the  committee  for  the  evening's  entertainment. 
In  doleful  array,  with  disheveled  hair,  torn  gowns,  and  halting 
foot-steps,  they  detailed  their  woes.  First,  they  had  expected 
to  give  a  comedy,  but 

**Chapter  Beta,  all  our  plans  defeatin', 
Gave  the  very  finest  farce  of  all  the  year. 
Ain't  it  sad!" 

Appreciating  this  graceful  compliment,  we  then  heard  that 
their  next  plans  had  been  too  elaborate,  for  the  ''Faculty"  dis- 
approved. Finally  all  the  armngements  were  made  for  the 
operetta,  but 
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''Then  our  actors^ot  a  cold  and  sore  throat, 
Month  after  month  we  put  it  off  for  coughin,' 
While  the  public  all  around  were  scoffin' ; 
Oh  I  the  poor  dejected  workers  of  the  club. 
Ain't  it  sad!" 

Concluding  with  an  apology  for  what  they  now  offered  us,  they 
pathetically  limped  off  the  stage,  only  to  be  recalled  by  our  ap- 
plause and  shouts  of  laughter. 

Some  time  ago,  a  company  of  bright  young  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen took  the  familiar  story  of  Cinderella,  modernized  it,  and 
set  it  to  popular  music.  It  was  through  the  exertions  of  Miss 
Nellie  Semple,  whose  name  was  accidentally  omitted  from  the 
list  of  committee-women,  that  their  arrangement  was  obtained 
for  presentation  on  our  college  Ltage.  One  of  the  principle 
parts  is  given  to  the  mother.  Lady  Marryemoff,  a  fashionable, 
designing  woman.  She  is  very  fond  of  her  daughters,  but  at 
the  same  time  exceedingly  anxious  to  relinquish  her  treasures 
into  other  hands.  Miss  Rustin  took  this  part,  and  her  anxiety 
to  see  her  daughters  settled  in  life  ;  her  delicate  tact  in  allay- 
ing their  easily  aroused  jealousy ;  and  her  graceful  appeal  to 
their  vanity,  were  admirable.  This  was  particularly  noticeable 
in  the  scenes  where  the  girls  were  discussing  their  ball-dresses ; 
and  again  when  they  were  preparing  for  the  ball.  The  advice, 
"  Now,  my  darlings,  you  must  walk  just  so,  flirt  just  so,"  was 
sung  with  spirit  and  inimitably  acted. 

The  daughters,  Girofl^  and  Girofla,  were  personated  in  the 
original  by  men,  who  made  of  them  sportive  Giraffes.  How- 
ever, they  were  with  good  taste  softened  into  a  couple  of 
amusingly  vain  young  ladies,  who  were  both  determined  to 
become  the  wife  of  the  prince.  The  acting  of  Miss  Brockway 
and  Miss  Murphy  was  well-sustained  in  every  scene.  In  the 
ball-room,  after  the  mother  had,  with  infinite  pains,  succeeded  in 
attaching  one  of  her  daughters  to  each  arm  of  the  prince,  he 
promptly  left  them  standing  stiffly  against  the  wall,  and  danced 
the  reel  with  Cinderella.  The  situation  might  have  been  con- 
sidered hopeless,  but  they  were  equal  to  it,  and  performed  their 
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steps  down  the  middle,  with  utter  disdain  of  conventionalities. 
When  the  slipper  was  brought  to  thera,  their  attempts  to  sing 
in  the  midst  of  groans  caused  by  aching  feet,  were  laughable  in 
the  extreii;ie. 

Miss  Hartmann  took  the  part  of  Cinderella.  We  all  antici 
pated  a  treat,  nor  were  we  disappointed.  Her  singing  was  a 
continued  pleasure.  Throughout  the  operetta  were  gems  of 
song,  which  she  rendered  exquisitely,  such  as,  "  Let  me  Dream 
Again";  "He  Will  Return";  "Waitmg";  "Ah!  I  have 
sighed  to  rest  me  "  ;  "  Where  art  thou  now,  my  beloved,"  and 
"  Nou  e  ver  "  with  unusual  power  and  eflFect.  We  were  partic- 
ularly pleased  with  Miss  Hartmann's  acting.  When  Chiquita 
slipped  oflf  from  her  the  old  gown,  and  Cinderella  stood  re- 
vealed in  the  beautiful  little  blue  satin  dress,  her  childlike 
pleasure,  and  her  bewilderment  at  the  gems  showered  upon  her, 
were  most  delightfully  expressed. 

Miss  Johns  as  Chiquita  surprised  us  all.  Her  Gipsy  costume 
was  elegant  in  its  completeness,  and  not  only  was  her  voice 
remarkably  smooth  for  one  which  has  had  no  cultivation,  but 
her  acting  also  was  excellent.  In  the  scene  between  Cinder- 
ella and  herself,  she  carried  out  her  difficult  part  very  success- 
fully,  and  added  much  to  the  picturesqueness  of  the  piece. 

In  the  character  of  the  prince.  Miss  Wardle  fully  sustained 
the  reputation  which  she  has  acquired  during  the  winter. 
There  is  a  fascination  about  her  acting  which  attracts  those  on 
the  stage  as  well  as  the  audience,  and  her  spirited  singing 
seemed  to  inspire  those  about  her. 

The  hen-pecked  husband's  silent  acquiescence  in  his  wife's 
management  was  excellently  portrayed  by  Miss  Morris,  as 
Lord  Marryeraoflf. 

The  chorus  was  skillfully  trained,  owing  to  Miss  Shaw's  su- 
perior tact  and  management.  Some  of  the  most  effective 
points  of  the  whole  operetta  were  produced  by  the  chorus,  as 
they  burst  into  some  popular  melody.  This  was  particularly 
the  case  when  Cinderella,  having  just  come,  bowing  and  blush- 
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ing,  into  the  ball-room,  attracted  their  attention.     Then  they 
enthusiastically  sang, 

"She*8  a  daisy  ;  she's  a  darling ; 

She's  a  dumpling  ;  she's  a  pearl ; 
But  her  coming  here  alone,  without  a  chaperone, 

Shows  a  vast  amount  of  cheek  in  such  a  girl." 

Between  the  scenes  we  were  entertained  by  Miss  Kustin  and 
Miss  Shaw,  who  played  a  charming  duet ;  Miss  Brittain  also 
played  with  her  usual  feeling  and  expression. 

The  slipper-shaped  programmes  were  ingenious,  the  scenes 
were  tastefully  arranged,  and  all  together.  Alpha  is  to  be 
congratulated  upon  her  success  in  bringing  out  the  operetta  so 
successfully,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  with  which  she 
had  to  contend. 


If  there  be  connected  with  our  institution  any  society  or 
body  for  the  promotion  of  the  arts  or  sciences,  that  wishes  to 
make  itself  heard  through  this  organ,  we  say  "  let  it  speak.'* 
With  this  assurance  the  Natural  History  Society  hastens  to 
make  itself  heard  while  yet  it  has  strength,  for  it  is  failing,  or 
if  not  absolutely  retrograding,  it  is  standing  still.  Oh !  for  a 
new-style  fossil,  or  the  lumbar  vertebrae  of  a  pre-historic 
monkey,  the  discovery  of  which  may  throw  a  bombshell  of  in- 
terest into  this  placid  organization.  Yet  if  this  society  be  re- 
served, it  is  solid ;  if  it  be  conservative,  it  is  discreet ;  its  spirit  is 
that  of  self-respectful  pride  in  lineage  rather  than  of  the  vul- 
gar and  crowding  pertness  of  nineteenth  century  life.  But 
when  it  speaks  of  its  lineage  it  begs  not  to  be  understood  as 
hinting  at  its  evolution,  for  it  reminds  those  friends  who  call 
its  members  "animals"  that  the  term  is  used  objectively,  not 
subjectively. 
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Now  is  the  time  that  the  Seniors  cultivate  all  minor  virtues 
to  the  end  that  their  countenances  may  be  illumined  by  the 
outshining  of  a  seraphic  disposition.  The  best  oflFer  that  Mr. 
Vail  would  make  them  was  four  dollars  and  twenty  cents  for 
cabinets,  and  they  cannot  pay  that  price  for  a  sulky  represent- 
ation of  themselves.  On  every  Saturday  the  street-cars  are 
thronged  by  adorned  Seniors  all  reiterating  "  prunes  and 
prisms,"  though  some  staid  maidens  who  would  affect  a  broad 
and  philanthropic  cast  of  countenance  say  "  cabbage  "  behind 
their  handkerchiefs.  Many  are  the  sachels  containing  an 
illusion  fichu  and  last  summer's  hat,  which  is  presently  to 
appear  at  an  angle  of  forty -five  degrees  upon  the  sitter's  head. 
They  have  two  positions ;  simply  a  head,  three-quarters  view, 
or  a  graceful  standing  attitude  which  suggests  curvature  of 
the  spine;  in  the  latter  representation  the  stuffed  chair 
enters  into  competition  for  the  foreground.  Only  one 
young  lady  has  as  yet,  in  the  estimation  of  her  class-mates, 
"  done  herself  anything  like  justice,"  but  we  all  propose  to  take 
tonics  and  "  sit "  thirteen  times  during  Spring  vacation. 


•«► 


We  gladly  give  place  to  the  following  letter : 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  March  4,  1880. 
Editors  of  The  Yassa/r  Miscellany : 

I  have  wondered  if  I  might  not  address,  through  The  Mis- 
cellany, some  whom  I  am  anxious  to  reach  with  a  special  re- 
quest. I  have  been  engaged,  during  the  last  year,  in  compiling 
the  letters  of  my  father.  Dr.  Raymond,  to  which  I  am  adding 
a  sketch  of  his  life,  with  such  reminiscences  as  we  have  i« 
ceived  from  those  who  knew  and  loved  him.  One  or  two 
letters  which  have  lately  come  to  me  from  his  old  students, 
have  suggested  an  idea  of  the  interest  which  might  be  given 
to  the  volume  by  the  personal  recollections  of  his  Vassar 
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daughters.  I  know  that  the  traditions  of  College  life  are  con- 
sidered very  precious  property,  to  be  carefully  guarded,  and  it 
has  occurred  to  rae  that  those  in  which  he  bears  a  part  might 
be  especially  worth  preserving.  I  am  sure  there  are  many 
who  remember  and  talk  of  them,  and  I  have  felt  that  I  might 
venture  to  ask  those  who  have  such  memories  to  put  them 
into  writing,  and  aid  me  in  giving  a  picture  of  my  father's  life 
at  Vassar.  We  have  been  making  a  special  effort  to  recall 
the  talks  in  the  chapel,  which  I  think  illustrated  his  influence 
in  the  College  and  his  happy  way  of  changing  the  current  of 
popular  sentiment.  It  is  my  great  regret  that  I  never  heard 
one  of  those  little  speeches,  which  I  have  been  told  were  very 
effective,  and  I  should  be  most  grateful  to  any  of  your  readers 
who  would  send  me  an  account  of  one  or  more  of  them  in  a 
familiar  letter  addressed  to  any  member  of  our  family,  or  even 
in  a  single  paragraph  which  could  be  used  in  connection  with 
others  of  the  same  nature.  There  is  quite  enough  JieoAn/  mate- 
rial, as  may  be  imagined,  for  the  Vassar  College  chapter,  and 
contributions  in  the  way  of  anecdote  or  familiar  reminiscence 
would  be  gladly  received.  Perliaps  it  might  not  be  too  much 
to  ask  those  who  have  treasured  his  words  of  personal  advice 
to  share  them  with  us,  that  others  might  be  blessed  by  his 
counsels.  His  children  at  home  were  impressed  with  the  great 
justice  and  patienc<3  with  which  he  investigated  all  difficulties, 
or  listened  to  the  pleading  of  any  cause,  and  the  tact  with 
which  he  reconciled  opposing  interests,  and  I  think  incidents 
from  the  daily  life  of  his  college  family  would  afford  illustra- 
tions of  this. 

I  had  hoped  to  obtain  access  to  letters  or  notes  which  would 
show  his  interest  in  the  personal  welfare  of  his  students,  or  his 
great  care  in  directing  the  course  of  study  and  adapting  it  to 
individual  needs.  T  have  two  or  three  of  these  which  are  char- 
acteristic, and  should  be  glad  of  others,  and  particularly  thank- 
ful for  the  testimony  of  any  who  remember  his  faithfulness  to 
the  cause  of  Latin,  and  his  plea  for  the  benefits  of  a  full  Col- 
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legiate  Course.  Perhaps,  too,  there  are  some  who  could  bear 
witness  to  his  power  in  the  class-room,  and  to  his  interesting 
methods  as  a  teacher  of  Ethics  and  Psychology. 

I  find  courage  for  my  request  in  the  many  expressions  of 
sympathy  which  have  come  to  us  from  our  friends  among  the 
students,  and  their  assurance  that  our  great  loss  is  their  lo6S 
also.  It  h^  been  our  hope  that  the  life  which  seemed  too 
soon  cut  off,  might  still  hold  a  blessing  for  those  who  read  its 
record,  and  we  cannot  be  too  thankful  to  any  who  will  lend 
their  aid  in  tracing  the  story. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Hasbiet  Katmond  Llotd. 


Nelle  J.  Preston, 
Claire  Rustin, 
Phoebe  T.  Sutliff, 
Lucy  M.  Tappan. 


COIiliEGE   NOTES. 

The  appointments  for  Commencement  are  as  follows  : 
Valedictorian,  Myra  Reynolds. 
Salutatorian,  Carrie  B.  Dow. 
Essayists,  Hyla  C.  Armstrong, 

Marietta  A.  Barnes, 

Jessie  D.  Brewster, 

Carrie  M.  Canfield, 
The  appointments  for  Class  Day  are : 
Historian,  Annie  P.  Bailey. 
Sibyl,  Adelaide  Van  Kleeck. 
Orator  on  Class  Motto,  Georgia  F.  Cole. 
Orator  at  the  Tree,  Eleanor  M.  Withey. 
Marshall,  Jessie  C.  Williams. 
Chairman  of  Class  Day  Committee,  Ada  Thurston. 

Spring  vacation  begins  March  25. 

The  Senior  class  in  Ethics  is  using  Calderwood's  Handbook 
of  Moral  Philosophy. 
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MUe.  See  informs  us  that  through  the  efforts  of  M.  S^  a 
bill  has  been  passed  requiring  the  establishment  of  Normal 
Schools  in  every  city  in  France  for  the  higher  education  of 
women. 

• 

The  Prep  who  thought  the  chimney  of  the  gas-house  was 
the  equatorial  telescope  has  been  enlightened. 

The  class  in  History  is  using  Freeman's  "  Outlines  of  His- 
tory," as  a  guide  in  their  work. 

Mrs.  A.,  whose  daughter  Helen  is  at  Vassar — "  Oh,  a  letter 
from  Helen!"  Baby  bit>ther  repeats — "Oh,  a  letter  from 
Heaven ! "  Mrs.  A.,  after  a  prolonged  attempt — "  Baby  is  right. 
No  mortal  can  read  it."     Sad  result  of  much  taking  of  notes. 

Prof.  Backus  meets  the  Seniors  twice  a  week  for  Shaks- 
peare  readings.  Elocution  is  combined  with  analytical  study 
of  the  plays  under  consideration. 

The  members  of  "Clio"  have  appeared  with  unique  and 
beautiful  pins. 

Prof.  Van  Ingen  delivered  a  lecture  in  the  college  chapel, 
March  2.     The  subject  was  "  Architecture." 

The  V.  C.  Alumna  who  sang  tenor  in  a  country  choir  has 
been  suppressed.  The  deacons  declare  that  a  woman  should 
confine  herself  to  alto  and  soprano.  "  Wie  enggebunden  ist 
des  Weibes  Gliick ! " 

The  young  ladies  who  are  studying  vocal  music  under  Prof. 
Bitter,  are  taking  lessons  in  Italian  as  well. 

'80  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  unanimity  of  her  class 
elections. 

Mr.  Ryan  and  Mr.  Giese  of  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club 
spent  the  Sunday  following  their  concert  in  the  college  as  Dr. 
Webster's  guests,    Sunday  afternoon  Dr,  Webster  invited  some 
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of  the  young  ladies  to  her  parlor  where  they  enjoyed  the  rare 
treat  of  again  hearing  Mr.  Giese. 

Two  seniors  are  pursuing  an  advanced  course  in  Astronomy. 
Their  work  is  the  computations  of  comets'  orbits. 

Senior  sUidying  her  History:  "  Why  does  Mr.  Freeman  say 
Hadriatic  instead  of  Adriatic  ?" 

A  friend  suggests  the  proper  explanation. 

Senior^  7mising :  "Oh!  Is  that  it?  I  thought  perhaps  it 
was  because  Freeman  is  an  Englishman  !" 

Mrs.  Ray  gave  a  most  enjoyable  reading  before  Chapter 
Alpha  at  its  meeting  on  Friday,  Feb.  13. 

The  Musical  Library  is  increasing  in  size.  Some  additions 
have  been  made  to  it  by  former  students.  It  now  contains  all 
Beethoven's  Symphonies,  and  representative  works  of  all  the 
best  composers. 

The  Faculty  table  rejoices  in  a  new  l)ell.  Its  silvery  tones 
are  a  great  improvement  on  its  sharp-voiced  predecessor. 

Monday,  Feb.  23,  was  observed  with  as  much  patriotic  emo- 
tion as  is  ever  given  to  Feb.  22 — probably  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  Faculty  granted  it  as  a  holiday. 

A  new  club  !  The  Wednesday  Club  !  apparently  so  called 
because  it  meets  on  all  davs  of  the  week.  We  learn  that  it  is 
a  Preparatory  reading  club.  All  success  to  our  younger  sis- 
ters. 

Professor  Backus  changed  the  tmie  for  handing  in  the  sec- 
ond series  of  senior  essays  to  March  13. 

Prof. — "  By  increasing  the  number  of  experiments.  Miss  X., 
do  we  gain  any  advantage  ?"     (Pause  which  grows  embarrass- 

Prof. — "  To  put  the  question  in  another  forai.     If  each  ex- 
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periment  varied  one-tenth,  how  much  variation  would  we  ex- 
pect in  eight  experiments  ?" 

Miss  X. — (nervously.)     "  Why,  eight-tenths,  sir." 
Prof. — (smiling.)    "  Tlien  I  am  to  conclude  that  we  gain  a 
disadvantage  V 

Lenten  services  have  been  held  every  Wednesday  and  Sun- 
day evening  in  the  lecture  room.  President  Caldwell  read  the 
service,  Sunday,  Feb.  14. 

Junior — "  In  what  college  is  your  Cousin  Jack  ? " 
Senior  (the  chief  ornament  of  whose  parlor  is  the  photograph 
of  a  Harvard  Law  Club),  gazing  absently  at  the  photograph  — 
"  Well,  I  believe  he's  at  Yale — wherever  that  may  be." 

There  are  twenty-four  students  of  Harmony  this  semester. 
Not  only  music  specials  are  giving  attention  to  this  study,  but 
some  of  the  Seniors  are  taking  it  as  a  half-study.  The  number 
is  unusually  large,  and  the  work  done  shows  growing  appreci- 
ation of  the  truth  Dr.  Ritt^r  has  so  often  pressed  upon  his 
students,  that  there  is  an  underlying  science  of  music  which 
must  be  studied  earnestly  and  thoroughly. 

Professor  Mitchell  has  been  taking  a  series  of  observations  on 
sun  spots.  For  over  a  year  none  have  been  visible,  but  from 
February  6  to  10,  and  24  to  27  several  groups  appeared  which 
she  photographed.  Professor  Mitc»hell  considers  that  during 
the  past  year  we  have  witnessed  the  minimum  of  these  spots. 
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'75. 

Married,  Feb.  13,  in  Holyoke,  Mass.,  Miss  N.  W.  Skinner  to 
Mr.  Charles  Clark. 
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'76. 

Miss  H.  E.  Hersey  visited  college  March  5. 

Miss  A.  M.  Johnson  is  teaching  Latin  and  Mathematics  in 
"  Middleburgh  Classical  Institute." 

'77. 

Miss  C.  A.  Stevens  is  studying  under  Kiilack  at  Berlin. 

'78. 

Married,  in  Wilmington,  O.,  Dec.  3,  1879,  Miss  A.  B.  Harlan 
to  Mr.  A.  B.  Clevenger. 

Miss  Harriot  E.  Stanton  delivered  her  lecture  on  "  The  Solid 
South,"  in  Davenport,  la.,  Feb.  23.  Miss  Stanton  was  enter- 
tained by  Miss  S.  G.  Wilkinson. 

Miss  M.  I.  Nelson  has  resigned  her  position  as  teacher  of 
Latin  and  Mathematics  in  Middleburgh  Classical  Institute. 

'80. 

Miss  L.  A.  Skinner  visited  college  Feb.  14. 

'81. 

Misses  Bryan  and  Sterling  have  returned  to  college  for  the 
second  semester. 

Miss  H.  A.  Bartlett  visited  college  in  February. 

Misses  Gardner  and  Erskine  will  not  be  in  college  this 
semester. 


Miss  C.  B.  LeRow  spent  several  days  at  the  college  the  last 
week  in  February. 
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EXCHANGE  NOTES. 

The  Hwrvard  Echo  faithfully  repea4;s  many  snatches  from 
the  past.  It  echoes,  ''  Yassar  is  to  have  a  ten  thousand  dollar 
elevator."  If  antique  specimens  in  items  be  lacking,  we  sug- 
gest a  reading  of  the  historical  events  chronicled  in  the  alma- 
nac. If  it  prefer  collegiate  notes,  we  will  tell  it  in  confidence 
that  there  is  an  "  Annex  "  at  Harvard,  and  that  Yassar  has  a 
new  Laboratory. 

The  usual  style  of  poems  which  appear  in  our  collegiate  lit- 
erature is  Sophomoric,  and  we  feel  inclined  to  deal  lenietltly 
with  any  that  show  a  glimmer  of  the  dawn  of  poetical  genius. 
The  CcmM  Revisw  frequently  introduces  its  pages  by  some 
graceful  verses ;  some  are  a  little  sentimental,  but  many  are 
especially  pleasing.  The  entire  magazine  is  a  reliable  literary 
acquaintance.  It  shows  vigor  and  originality  of  thought,  but 
no  displeasing  eccentricities.  To  be  sure  it  displays  no  triumph 
of  profound  thought,  but  its  average  of  excellence  is  so  even 
that  it  is  a  popular  college  publication. 

The  Beacon  devotes  a  great  deal  of  space  to  the  social  in- 
terests of  the  University.  These  occasions  "  when  class  meets 
class,"  though  doubtless  most  enjoyable,  are  written  up  in 
what  seems  to  us  rather  a  youthful  style  ;  they  sound  like — 
clippings  from  the  RocTcford  Seminary  Magazine.  That  the 
Beacon  can  do  better  things  is  proved  by  the  editorials  and 
the  leading  essay,  an  interesting  and  ably-written  article  on 
Ireland.    We  enjoyed  reading  it. 

We  cannot  say  that  we  agree  with  the  correspondent  of  the 
Argne^  that  "  letters  from  the  graduates  is  a  most  fortunate 
thought."  We  have  read  one  of  these  lettei-s — a  very  brilliant 
thing,  composed  of  italics,  quotation  marks  and  exclamation 
points — and  would  prefer  a  little  more  home-talent,  for  the 
local  and  personal  items  are  well  written  up. 

If  the  Harvard  papers  fail  to  induce  the  authorities  to  pro- 
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vide  "those  plank  walks,"  it  won't  be  for  lack  of  persistence 
and  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  philanthropic  editors.  The 
last  Lampoon  devises  methods  of  locomotion  in  case  said  au- 
thorities prove  obdurate.  Wheelbarrows,  stilts,  etc.,  are  in  re- 
quisition. The  best  jokes  of  The  Lampoon  are  pointed  by  the 
pen  of  its  skillful  artist.  One  of  the  most  pathetic  things  of 
the  year  was  the  page  commemorating  "the  40  fallen  angels  of 
'82."  But  The  Lampo<m  unfortunately  does  not  at  all  times 
succeed  as  well  in  literary  witticisms.  Its  whole  tone  is  satir- 
ical. It  is  only  in  a  secondary  sense  a  college  paper.  Both 
society  and  politics  furnish  a  fair  field  for  Lwmpy^s  relentless 
wit. 

We  picture  to  ourselves  the  editors  of  the  Ob&rUn  JR&oiew  as 
pale,  quiet  young  persons  whose  horizon  is  bounded  by  Greek 
letter  societies  and  their  text-books.  We  do  not  find  fault 
with  them,  they  are  too  decorous  to  admit  that,  but  before  the 
issue  of  the  next  number  we  urge  bmcing  walks  before  break- 
fast, a  few  little  quarrels  to  give  animation  and  then  brisk 
work  on  some  entertaining  topic. 

With  the  issue  of  March  ^th  the  Cov/rcmt  passes  from  the 
hands  of  the  last  board.  In  the  editors'  column  of  a  back 
number  is  thus  defined  the  province  of  the  College  paper:  "It 
ought  to  discuss  in  a  vigorous  manner  all  the  live  topics  in  the 
community  where  it  circulates  and  becomes  a  medium  for  the 
exchange  of  thoughts  which  concern  the  common  welfare." 
In  this  respect  the  CourantXyA^  been  invariably  excellent,  and  by 
its  clear,  manly  common  sense  has  done  much  to  preserve  Yale's 
good  name  in  College  journalism.  The  literary  articles  have 
been  neither  long  nor  elaborate,  l>ut  many  an  enjoyable  sketch 
has  been  given  during  the  year.  The  editors  are  to  be  heartily 
congratulated  upon  their  success. 

Class  songs  written  for  seasons  of  jollification  sound  very 
bright  when  adapted  to  a  lively  air,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  print 
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them  in  cold  blood,  sans  tune,  sans  spirit.  The  Lafayette  CcUr 
lege  Jov/mal  is  a  guileless  sheet,  or  it  would  have  assured  us 
that  at  recent  class  suppers  they  were  treated  to  some  choice 
bits  of  original  songs,  and  have  refrained  from  quotation. 

The  editorials  of  Tlie  Princetoniim  are  above  the  usual 
standard  of  our  college  i>apers.  The  opinions  expressed  in  the 
last  number  concerning  Class  Day,  show  a  just  and  discrimin- 
ating spirit.  We  agi'ee  thoroughly  with  the  writer,  and  think 
that  any  class  abolishing  their  Class  Day,  are  doing  their  best 
to  destroy  one  of  the  pleasantest  features  of  college  life. 


►►^ 
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A  certain  Junior  has  at  last  discovered  one  advantage  in  the 
Faculty.  He  says  they  write  to  his  parents  so  often  that  it 
saves  him  the  trouble. — Courant 

Law  student :  What  are  (^uaternious,  anyway  ?"  Senior : 
"  Quartenions  ?  Why  (Quaternions  are  those  funny  birds 
with  a  flat  beak  and  no  wings,  that  live  in  New  2iealand." 
Junior :  "  I  beg  your  panlon,  but  I  think  you  are  wrong. 
Quaternions  is  the  name  given  to  a  style  of  art  practised  by 
the  Phoenicians."  Sophomore:  '*What!  Quaternions  a  style 
of  art?  Not  at  all.  They  are  religious  conventions  held  once 
every  hundred  years  to  determine  what  the  dogmas  of  the 
previous  century  were."  Freshman :  ''  Dear  me !  I  thought 
Quaternions  had  something  to  do  with  mathematics." — Hclt- 
vard  Echo. 

Rev.  Dr.  E.  L.  Magoon,  of  Philadelphia,  recently  presented 
the  library  of  Rochester  University  with  600  valuable  volumes, 
including  mostly  foreign  publications,  with  a  number  of  the 
best  works  of  American  imprint. — Ex, 
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^'  I  have  a  theory  about  the  dead  languages/'  said  a  new  stu- 
dent. "  What  is  it  ? "  asked  the  professor.  "  That  they  are 
killed  by  being  studied  too  hard." — Ec. 

There  are  sixty-four  college  secret  societies  in  this  country, 
having  487  living  chapters,  and  a  membership  of  65,256.  These 
societies  have  thirty -five  chapter  houses.  The  most  expensive 
one  cost  $40,000.—^. 

Class  day  and  class  reception  have  been  abolished  at  Michi- 
gan University.     A  class  supper  will  take  their  place. — Ex, 

Harvard  has  the  most  completely  furnished  gymnasium  in 
the  country ;  its  cost  was  $100,000.  Augustus  Hemenway,  a 
graduate  of  '75,  was  the  donor  of  this  princely  gift. — Ee, 

Scene  at  Williams.  Junior,  translating  New  Testament. 
"And  the — an' — and  the  Lord  sai — Lord  said  unto — unto 
Moses."  Here  he  hesitated  and  looked  appealingly  at  a  neigh- 
bor, who  being  also  unprepared,  whispered,  "  Skip  it."  Junior 
going  on :  "  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  skip  it."  General 
consternation  ensued." —  Undergraduate. 

Some  of  the  more  orthodox  of  the  faculty  are  opposed  to 
the  use  in  the  class  room  of  Herbert  Spencer's  Sociology. 
Their  objections  are  based  on  moral  grounds,  but  the  seniors 
have  no  fears  for  themselves.—  Yale  C<mram,t 

The  largest  picture  order  thus  far  amounts  to  a  little  over 
ninety  dollars. —  Yale  Courami. 

At  the  examination,  last  month,  for  the  Mathematical  Tripos 
— ^the  examination  for  mathematical  honors — at  Cambridge 
University,  England,  four  students  of  Girton  College,  the  Sage 
College  of  Cambridge,  were  examined  on  the  same  papers  as 
the  male  students,  and  by  the  kindness  of  four  of  the  five  ex- 
aminers, their  answers  were  looked  over  and  reported  upon 
according  to  the  University  standard.    It  was  found  that  one 
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of  the  competitors,  Miss  C.  A.  Scott,  obtained  marks  which 
would  have  placed  her  high  among  the  Wranglers, — the  first 
honor-men.  The  other  three,  Miss  B.  Staley,  Miss  M.  Ker,  and 
Miss  G.  Jackson,  would  have  been  placed  in  the  third  class  or 
Junior  Optimes. — Cornell  Era. 

One  of  the  Sophs  is  writing  an  autobiography,  and  another 
innocently  inquires  *'  Who  of  ? " — Batss  Student. 

Recitation  in  Greek  literature,  the  drama.  Soph  :  "  Then 
there  was  a  group  of  maidens  aild  Phryniches  introduced  a 
single  man." —  YaJ^e  Courant 


BOSTON  ALUMN.E  MEETING. 


The  Fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Boston  Association  of 
Vassar  Alumnse  was  held  Saturday,  Dec.  20, 1879,  at  the  Hotel 
Brunswick. 

Twenty-four  membei*s  were  present. 

After  the  reading  of  the  reports  of  committees  and  other 
business  tlie  following  resolution  was  carried : 

Resolved^  That  the  Boston  Association  of  Vassar  Alumnse 
recommend  to  the  General  Association  to  rescind  its  vote  on 
the  Building  Fund,  thus  placing  the  money  at  the  disposal  of 
the  donors,  in  the  hope  that  enough  of  the  money  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  finish  the  Hannah  W.  Lyman  Scholarship,  and  that 
the  balance  will  be  added  to  the  Kavmond  Fund." 

The  officers  elected  for  the  year,  are : 

President — Mrs.  Mary  Parker  Woodworth,  of  '70. 

Vice-Presidents — Ellen  M.  Folsom,  of '71,  HeloiseE.  Hersey, 
of  '76. 

Secretaries — Mrs.  Helen  Swallow  Richards,  of  '70,  Alia  W. 
Foster,  of  '72. 
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BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  book  of  poems,  "  Preludes," 
published  for  the  benefit  of  Notre  Dame. 

We  wish  to  thank  the  author  of  "  College  Tramps  "  for  his 
courtesy  in  sending  us  the  book.  We  opened  it  with  interest 
as  something  unique  and  pertaining  to  our  sphere.  We  un- 
derstand how  difficult  it  is  to  successfully  retail  jokes.  The 
time,  the  surroundings  and  the  mood  of  the  auditors  has  much 
to  do  with  the  effect  of  witticisms.  This  is  the  reason  for  the 
lack  of  force  in  much  of  the  humor;  the  account  is  not  varied 
but  grows  monotonous.  In  his  preface  the  author  excuses  the 
slang  introduced.  We  cannot  entirely.  Where  an  appropri- 
ate slang  expression  constitutes  the  point  of  a  joke  we  can 
laugh,  but  slang  pure  and  simple  is  not  pleasing.  The 
''trti.mps"  were  too  sanguine  concerning  the  importance  of 
their  appetites  to  the  reading  public,  for  ever  and  anon  comes 
the  chronicle  of  the  momentary  abeyance  of  these  ever-present 
monsters.  Many  of  the  descriptions  are  made  with  feeling, 
and  are  pleasing  though  not  vivid.  The  book  is  original  in 
plan  and  is  doubtless  a  companionable  journal  to  the  eight 
who  lived  its  record.  The  last  chapter  is  the  best,  and  here 
the  author  was  apparently  most  in  sympathy  with  the  story 
he  related. 


■♦♦^ 


We  have  received  the  following  exchanges : 

Harvard  Echo^  Notre  Dame  Scholastic^  Cornell  Era^  Courani^ 
JUadieonensis^  Williams  Athenaeum,,  En'OTitan,  Vidette^  The 
University^  Crimson^  Oberlin  Review^  Lampoon^  Ihitche^ 
Farmer^  l)aily  Newn^  Hamilton  Lit^  Transcrtpt^  Berkeleyan, 
Uni/versity  Quarterly^  College  Argv^^  Yale  Ne^os^  Cornell  Re- 
view,  Colurnbia  Spectator^  JJartmouth,  Wm/uin^ft  Jourrud^  Afn- 
herst  Student^  CoUege  Herald^  Brunoriuin,  Targum^  Harvard 
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Register  J  Be-aoan,  Denison  GoUegia/n^  Tri^od^  UiMn)er9Uy  PresSy 
University  Herafd,  Oxford  cfe  Cambridge  UndergradMCLt^s 
Jaiirnal^  Bowdoin  Orient^  PHncetonian^  College  Mercury^ 
PhiJ-osophian^  Trinity  TahUt,  Kansas  Review^  Bel4itrascOy 
Knox  Student,  University  Courier^  Nassau  Lit,^  Harvard  Ad- 
vacate^  College  Rambler,  Emory  Mirror,  Acta  Victoriam^,  Col- 
lege JournaJf,,  Yal^  Lit,,  Acadia  Athenaeum,  ChronioU,  Southern 
Workfn<i7i,  School  of  Mines  Quarterly^  Virginia  University 
Magazine,  Kings  CoVege  Record,  Bates  Student,  Stoddardfs 
Review. 


Rditon  ftt>m  *80. 
Mtra  Bbthoum,  AifNiB  P.  Bailbt, 

Jusn  F.  Smith. 


Editors  fW>m  '81. 
Charlottb  C.  Barnum,      A.  K.  FiTsnuoH. 


BosineM  Editor :  Htla  C.  Armbtrono. 
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CROMWELL,  BY  VICTOR  HUGO. 


Victor  Hugo  is  naturally  an  insurrectionist.  lie  has  ahvjiys 
been  unhappy  unless  engaged  in  a  desix^rate  struggle  against 
the  established.  Like  Disraeli,  he  believed  in  his  youth  that 
"his  forte  was  revolution";  and  unlike  Disraeli,  his  opinion 
was  just.  His  literary  career  has  been  the  counU^rpart  of  liis 
political  life.  As  poet,  novelist,  and  dramatist,  he  h<as  flung 
himself  against  the  edicts  of  the  Academy,  and  broken  the 
narrow  bounds  of  his  predecessors.  While  yet  a  young  author, 
he  boldly  revolted  against  the  so-callod  classic  drama,  (hv 
nounced  Corneille  and  Racine,  proclaimcxl  SliakesiH»aro  the 
only  model,  and  on  the  success  of  his  Ilernani  lK»came  the 
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acknowledged  leader  of  the  romantic  school.  His  most  pre- 
tentious drama,  Cromwell,  had  already  been  published,  but  on 
account  of  its  political  sentiments  had  never  been  represented. 
His  object  in  this  had  been  to  portray  Cromwell  as  he  appears 
in  private  documents  and  memoirs  of  the  time  of  the  Pro- 
tectorate. Profoundly  impressed  with  the  complexity  of 
Cromwell's  character  and  the  one-sided  view  given  by  Bossuet, 
Hugo  had  determined  to  supplement  history  by  painting  him 
in  private  as  well  as  public  life.  He  would  show  him  haunted 
by  remorse  for  his  share  in  the  regicide,  yet  unwavering  in  his 
resolution  to  gain  the  crown ;  suspicious  of  his  son's  affections, 
irritated  by  the  lowly  tastes  of  his  wife,  tortured  by  his  royalist 
daughter,  and  harassed  by  superstitious  fears,  yet  turning  with 
untroubled  face  to  the  cares  of  state ;  hypocritical,  yet  blunt 
in  speech  and  manner ;  a  keen  reader  of  human  nature ;  a 
fearless  soldier  and  farsighted  statesman ;  but  a  selfish  and 
unscrupulous  politician,  concealing  boundless  ambition  under 
a  mask  of  lowliest  humility. 

The  whole  action  of  the  play  passes  at  or  near  Whitehall 
between  three  o'clock  a.  m.,  June  25,  and  midday  the  26, 1657. 
In  no  other  drama  has  he  attempted  to  preserve  unity  of  time 
or  place ;  and  oddly  enough,  in  no  other  drama  has  he  lost  the 
unity  of  action. 

The  main  plot  is  historical,  so  I  need  only  say  that  it  turns 
on  a  double  conspiracy  of  Puritans  and  Cavaliers  against 
Cromwell's  life.  To  carry  out  this  plot,  his  dramatis  personse 
number  sixty-two,  named  in  full,  besides  thirteen  embassadors 
and  their  suites,  to  say  nothing  of  Parliament  and  an  army  of 
supernumeraries.  But  how  could  he  hope  to  have  the  play 
represented?  That  is  precisely  where  the  trouble  lay.  He 
had  no  hope  of  ever  being  allowed  to  put  his  Cromwell  on  the 
stage.  His  revolutionary  sentiments  were  well  known.  Gov- 
ernment exercised  a  jealous  surveillance  over  his  writing  and 
would  assuredly  have  prohibited  the  representation  of  apoliti- 
cal drama  from  his  pen. 
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To  be  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  adapting  himself  to  the 
stage  was  no  advantage  to  him,  rather  a  positive  hindrance. 
He  considered  himself  at  liberty  to  indefinitely  extend  the 
number  of  characters  and  incidents.  Whenever  he  read  an 
interesting  historical  fact,  he  introduced  it  into  the  play.  The 
result  is  that  a  crowd  of  persons,  totally  unconnected  with  the 
plot,  enter  and  move  across  the  stage,  distracting  our  atten- 
tion, and  provoking  us  by  their  airalessness.  What  do  we  care 
for  the  thirteen  embassadors  and  their  retinues  ?  They  may 
be  drawn  from  history;  but  being  only  intended  to  show 
Hugo's  ingenious  versification,  they  are  imposing  on  us. 

There  is  not  even  the  excuse  of  historical  accuracy  for  the 
four  fools  with  whom  Hugo  gratuitously  endows  Cromwell. 
They  have  a  habit  of  hiding  behind  trees  and  benches  and 
listening  to  conversations ;  but  as  they  never  repeat  what  they 
overhear,  and  never  influence  anyone  in  the  slightest  degree, 
their  raisan  cPetre  is  a  mystery.  To  be  sure  one  of  them  does 
pick  up  and  read  aloud  some  sentimental  verses  which  Lord 
Bochester  has  dropped,  but  anyone  of  the  other  si^ty-one 
characters  could  just  as  well  have  performed  that  feat.  Sup- 
posing it  to  be  necessary  that  none  but  a  fool  should  pick  up 
the  sonnet,  does  he  need  the  society  of  three  other  fools  to  en- 
able him  to  do  so  ? 

Among  the  other  minor  characters  are  "  Milton  et  quelques 
antres  qui  avaient  de  I'esprit,"  as  a  French  writer  says.  One 
might  have  thought  that  Milton,  blind,  giving  his  energies  to 
the  service  of  his  country,  while  longing  to  devote  himself  to 
his  great  work,  was  sufficiently  grand  and  pathetic  to  defy 
being  lowered  to  the  base  and  selfish  crowd  around  Cromwell. 
But  we  see  him  spiteful,  sensitive  about  his  age,  jealous  of  an- 
other poet's  praise,  boasting  of  being  the  son  of  an  alderman, 
— but  I  need  not  continue.  A  man  who  could  make  Milton 
pun  had  not  the  faintest  conception  of  his  character. 

Mauasse,  a  Jewish  usurer,  would  be  admirably  drawn,  if 
Hugo  had  not,  after  showing  him  to  us  as  a  spy,  a  miser,  a 
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sycophant,  and  double  traitor,  attempted  to  make  him  sublime 
through  his  astrology. 

Davenant,  the  ix)et,  though  only  sketched,  is  realistio ;  but 
Ormond,  the  chief  conspirator,  is  not  even  an  outline,  only  a 
vague  blur. 

The  women  characters  are  colorless  except  Frances,  Crom- 
well's youngest  daughter.  She  is  charming.  Innocent  and 
beautiful,  she  has  yet  a  spice  of  mischief,  which  delights  us  after 
her  sombre  surroundings.  She  has  been  educated  by  an  aunt 
in  the  country,  and  kept  in  ignorance  of  her  father's  views. 
An  ardent  royalist  hei*self,  it  never  enters  her  head  that  he 
may  be  otherwise ;  and  her  girlish  chatter  about  the  Stuarts, 
here  in  Whitehall  where  everything  reminds  her  of  them,  is  a 
constant  torture  for  the  father.  Loi'd  Rochester,  one  of  the 
Cavaliers  who  are  conspiring  against  the  Protector,  is  fascinated 
by  her  beauty.  Disguised  as  a  chaplain,  he  enters  the  palace 
with  the  double  object  of  poisoning  Cromwell  and  carrying  off 
his  daughter.  By  bribing  her  duenna,  a  veritable  hag,  he 
obtains  an  interview.  Ilis  passionate  declarations  of  love, 
mostly  quoted  from  Scuderi,  only  mystify  Frances,  who  is 
naturally  surprised  to  find  a  long-faced,  roundhead  chaplain 
writing  quatrains  in  her  honor.  When  she  does  comprehend, 
her  mingling  of  childish  amusement  and  womanly  indignation 
is  inimitable.  While  he  is  kneeling  at  her  feet,  Cromwell  unex- 
pectedly enters.  Furious  that  his  chaplain  has  dared  to  aspire 
to  his  daughter's  hand,  he  orders  him  to  prison.  But  Frances, 
to  save  him  from  her  father's  anger  and  at  the  same  time 
punish  his  presumption,  tells  her  father  that  the  chaplain  was 
asking  for  the  hand  of  her  duenna,  Dame  Guggligoy.  Crom- 
well is  amused  by  his  chaplain's  taste,  and  insists  on  having 
the  marriage  ceremony  at  once.  The  disgusted  Rochester,  not 
daring  to  refuse,  is  speedily  married  to  the  ugliest  woman  in 
England. 

The  incident  exhibits  a  striking  peculiarity  of  this  drama. 
In  no  other  work  of  Hugo,  do  we  find  the  slightest  trace  of 
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intentional  humor.  Elsewhere  his  satire  is  too  swift  and  terri- 
ble ;  its  victims  too  pathetic,  to  call  up  a  smile.  Lord  Roches- 
ter as  a  humorous  creation  is  almost  equal  to  Corneille's  Men- 
teur.  The  gay  Cavalier,  composing  madrigals  on  his  way  to 
an  appointment  with  his  fellow-conspirators,  treating  his 
chaplain-disguise  as  an  amusing  masquerade,  cramming  up  all 
the  hard  names  in  the  Bible  to  support  his  new  character,  and 
discussing  theological  questions  with  Cromwell,  is  uniformly 
droll.  But  when  his  incongruous  marriage  with  Dame  Gug- 
gligoy  actually  takes  place,  the  humor  becomes  a  little  too 
broad.  We  pity  the  poor  fellow  too  much  to  laugh  at  him ; 
and  we  are  fairly  disconsolate,  when  he  is  compelled  to  swallow 
the  potion  intended  for  Cromwell.  His  after- waking  among 
his  fellow-conspirators,  surrounded  by  soldiers  and  confronted 
by  Cromwell,  is  one  of  the  best  scenes  in  the  play.  Only  half- 
awake  he  first  fancies  himself  in  hell,  and  investigates  his  neck 
to  see  whether  he  had  been  hanged  or  beheaded.  His  delicate 
flattery  of  the  "good  little  devils"  around  him,  and  his  remi- 
niscences of  life  in  the  other  world  are  unique.  For  complete- 
ness and  originality  Rochester  is  decidedly  the  best  character 
in  the  play. 

Cromwell  himself  is  disappointing.  His  little  eccentricities 
and  contradictory  qualities  are  too  prominent.  Innumerable 
details  on  minor  characteristics  overshadow  his  intense  energy 
and  ambition.  An  attempt  to  analyze  his  complicated  mo- 
tives has  resulted  in  making  Cromwell,  whom  Napoleon  might 
well  have  placed  among  "  les  hommes  carres  par  la  base,"  an 
unreasonable,  whimsical  man. 

We  easily  tolerate  grand  faults  in  a  hero.  We  pardon  him 
his  crimes,  if  they  are  only  sublime.  So  with  Cromwell.  If 
we  do  not  actually  enjoy  his  remorse,  his  cynicism,  his  serene 
cruelty,  at  least  they  compel  our  admiration.  But  his  petty 
vanity  and  irritability  excite  our  contempt.  We  can  not 
reconcile  the  man  who  vies  with  his  fools  in  verse-making  with 
the  man  weighed  down  by  cares  of  state,  tormented  by  plots 
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in  his  own  family,  and  on  the  eve  of  a  great  crime.  In  the 
scene  where  he  stands  sentinel  at  the  door  of  his  own  palace, 
this  inconsistency  disappears.  Indeed,  if  anything  is  to  be 
done,  he  rises  to  the  crisis.  It  is  only  when  he  moralizes  that 
we  laugh  at  him ;  when  he  amuses  himself,  that  we  despise 
him.  In  the  fifth  act  he  is  painfully  weak,  and  very  much 
diluted  at  that ;  for  out  of  the  fourteen  scenes  which  compose 
that  act,  the  first,  second,  third,  sixth  and  seventh  are  wholly 
unnecessary.  Milton's  soliloquy  in  the  eighth  is  merely  a 
repetition  of  what  he  has  already  better  said,  and  Carr's  rhap- 
sodies in  the  last  scene  are  insufferably  tedious. 

A  comparison  between  Cromwell  and  Hugo's  other  dramas 
is  on  the  whole  unfavorable  to  Cromwell.  True,  it  has  the 
negative  beauty  of  morality,  a  beauty  shared  only  by  Marie 
Tudor  and  Angelo ;  but  it  has  also  grave  faults  peculiar  to 
itself.  Not  the  least  of  these  is  the  sacrifice  of  dramatic  eflFect 
to  minute  and  unimportant  historical  accuracy.  Whether  or 
not  the  general  truth  of  history  has  been  preserved  is  an  open 
(juestion  which  the  reader,  not  the  critic,  must  decide.  It  must 
at  any  rate  be  admitted  that  if  Hugo  has  not  distorted  facts, 
he  has  given  the  characters  a  decidedly  French  coloring. 

Another  thing  strikes  us  in  reading  this  play.  We  do  not 
find  that  perfect  antithesis  between  good  and  evil,  the  beautiful 
and  the  deformed,  on  which  his  other  dramas  are  based.  This  is 
easily  explained.  Cromwell  was  written  in  1830,  before  Hugo 
ad6pted  as  his  creed  that  the  essence  of  art  is  contrast. 

The  main  fault  of  the  drama  is  lack  of  concentration.  Here 
and  there  are  passages  whose  terse  form  and  half-humoroas 
idea  have  made  them  proverbial ;  such  as,  Ormond's  "  Let  us 
conspire  in  peace,"  Clifford's  "to  kill  a  man  a  little,"  and 
Rochester's  "  Don't  choke  a  man  so,  when  you  hang  him." 
But  in  general  the  power  is  weak,  because  scattered. 

M.  L.  F.,  '81. 
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PITTSBITRGH  AND  THE  RAILROAD  STRIKE  OF  1877. 


The  city  of  Pittsburgh  lies  stretched  from  east  to  west  along 
a  valley,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  south  by  the  waters 
of  the  Allegheny  and  the  Monongahela.  From  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  former  river  rises  Allegheny,  a  city  of  residences. 
Sweeping  along  at  the  base  of  a  low  hill,  the  Pennsylvania  R. 
R.  terminates  in  Pittsburgh  near  the  centre  of  the  business 
quarter.  Here  it  makes  those  connections  which  enable  it  to 
obtain  immense  amounts  of  freight  from  the  West  and  South. 
For  a  mile  along  its  course  were  expensive  store-houses,  ma- 
chine shops,  and  round-houses ;  while  near  the  station,  which 
was  very  handsome,  stood  one  of  the  largest  and  most  complete 
grain  elevators  in  the  country.  Until  their  demands  for  in- 
creased wages  were  acceded  to,  the  employees  of  the  company 
had  determined  to  allow  no  business  to  be  carried  on.  Ac- 
cordingly they  had  for  several  days  allowed  no  freight  or  ex- 
press trains  to  pass  through  the  city.  The  richly  laden  cars, 
for  whose  content^  the  railroad  company  was  responsible,  were 
recklessly  accumulated  and  crowded  together,  eight  tracks 
deep,  ,for  a  mile  out  of  the  city.  To  obtain  control  of  this 
property,  the  company  had  petitioned  the  State  for  assistance, 
and  a  regiment  w^s  sent  out  from  Philadelphia.  They  arrived 
on  Saturday  morning,  and  by  wretched  mismanagement  were 
landed  on  the  tracks,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  strikers.  The 
sight  of  the  uniforms  angered  the  mob,  and  for  a  few  minutes 
a  pitched  battle  seemed  to  be  imminent.  However,  only  a  few 
shots  were  fired,  and  no  harm  was  done,  except  to  arouse 
stronger  feeling  on  both  sides.  At  length  the  militia-men  had 
orders  to  retreat,  and  found  refuge  in  one  of  the  round-houses. 
Reports  of  the  situation  spread  rapidly,  and  the  number  of 
strikers  was  augmented  by  the  addition  of  idlers  and  vagrants 
who  came  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Tramps,  discontented 
miners  and  mill-hands,  flocked  in  to  fill  the  ranks  and  give  to 
the  already  excited  multitude  a  ruffianly  and  desperate  char- 
acter. 
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We  retired  to  rest  that  night  full  of  apprehension,  but  still 
hoping  that  a  larger  force  of  men,  better  commanded,  would 
in  the  morning  release  us  from  the  tyranny  of  the  mob.    In 
vain !  at  one  o'clock  the  electric  bells  rang  out  the  signal  of 
fire.     It  was  no  ordinary  alarm,  but  quick  and  irregular,  with 
no  attempt  to  number  the  strokes.     The  very  sound  made  our 
hearts  sink  with  fear,  even  before  we  knew  that  the  lurid  glare 
was  indeed  from  the  direction  of  the  depots.     For  two  long 
hours  those  bells  kept  up  their  horrid  clanging;   for  many 
hours  longer  we  sat  shivering  with  dread,  and  watching  the 
light  as  it  crept  along  the  base  of  the  low  hill.     Not  until  the 
day  broke  did  we  learn  what  had  occurred.    Soon  after  mid 
night  one  of  the  men  had  carelessly  held  His  torch  too  near  one 
of  the  cars,  and  it  burst  into  flames.     The  sight  of  the  blazing 
light  maddened  men  already  aroused,  and  yelling  and  howling 
like  wild  beasts,  they  sprang  along  the  track,  brandishing  their 
torches  and  applying  them  everywhere.     One  of  their  number, 
a  large,  powerfully  built  fellow,  more  bent  on  destruction  than 
others,  was  called  the  "Avenger."     Made  conspicuous  by  a  red 
shirt,  and  flourishing  a  huge  club  which  he  exchang^  for  a 
torch  by  night,  he  plunged  into  the  wildest  of  the  excesses. 
At  day-break  on  Sunday  morning,  he  led  a  party  of  kindred 
spirits  down  into  the  city  in  order  to  break  open  the  hardware 
stores  and  supply  themselves   with  powder  and    fire-arms. 
Having  accomplished  this   in  the  midst  of  a  great  uproar, 
they  returned  and  attacked  the  miserable  soldiers  who  had 
been  confined  within  the  round-house  duHng  a  long  and  sleep- 
less night.     They  had  received  no  food  since  their  rations  had 
been  served  out  to  them  on  Saturday  morning.     Tired,  hungry, 
cramped  into  the  most  uncomfortable  places,  they  watched  the 
fire  gradually  approaching  their  intrenchments.     Occasionally 
a  shot  was  fired,  but  without  any  harm  resulting.     Soon  after 
the  rioters  had  returned   from   plundering  the  ammunition 
stores,  and  had  renewed  their  attack,  the  flames  enveloped  the 
round-house,  and  they  were  forced  to  retreat.     Fighting  back 
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the  flames  as  well  as  the  savage  mob,  they  C5oramenoed  their 
wearisome  march  of  a  mile  and  a  half  out  of  the  city.  One  of 
their  company  was  killed,  and  several  wounded,  for  the  cow- 
ardly assassins  followed  them  nearly  the  whole  distance,  shoot- 
ing at  intervals,  and  constantly  delaying  the  march.  Foot- 
sore and  exhausted,  the  regiment  reached  the  gates  of  the 
Arsenal,  where  they  found  the  much-needed  shelter.  Why 
they  were  not  allowed  to  use  their  fire-arms,  why  the  United 
States  troops  had  received  no  orders  to  assist  them,  or  why 
they  were  left  without  food  during  twenty-four  terrible  hours, 
are  points  not  yet  satisfactorily  decided.  Neither  officers  nor 
the  government  seemed  ready  to  bear  the  blame  of  anything 
so  disgraceful.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  for  the  time  being 
every  man  lost  his  wits.  The  events  which  then  happened 
were  unparalleled  in  American  history,  and  there  was  no  Na- 
poleon to  turn  a  loaded  cannon  into  the  midst  of  the  masses 
and  mow  them  down  in  heaps.  Men  still  hoped  that  compro- 
mise would  tame  the  angry  passions  which  had  been  aroused, 
but  experience  was  soon  to  teach  them  otherwise. 

That  morning  was  devoted  to  pillage.  The  cars  were  no 
sooner  set  on  fire,  and  thus  exposed  to  view,  than  they  were 
plundered  of  their  contents.  The  haggard,  begrimed  women 
who  had  hovered  about  the  scene,  screaming  at  the  men  to 
urge  them  to  further  excesses,  promptly  clutched  the  articles 
of  food  or  clothing,  and  exultingly  dragged  oflF  their  booty. 
How  they  fought  and  tore  each  other's  hair;  how,  in  their 
greediness,  they  loaded  themselves  until  they  could  not  move, 
and  then  stood  raving  and  cursing,  will  never  be  forgotten  by 
those  who  witnessed  the  frightful  scene.  It  was  the  hottest 
day  in  July,  made  hotter  by  the  Volumes  of  flame  which  had 
been  rising  in  that  vicinity  for  the  past  ten  or  twelve  hours. 

Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  a  defiant  Irishwoman  had 
determined  upon  rolling  a  barrel  of  flour  up  the  hill.  This 
would  have  been  a  difficult  task  for  a  strong  man  to  accom- 
plish in  such  heat,  but  she  persevered.     Men  hurrying  up  and 
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down,  bent  upon  their  own  purposes,  paid  no  heed  to  her,  or 
noticed  merely  to  jeer.  Yet  she  toiled  painfully  on.  Slowly 
she  neared  the  summit,  but  when  she  gave  the  last  desperate 
push,  and  landed  her  prize  on  the  top,  a  big,  burly  policeman, 
who  had  been  watching  her  progress,  coolly  knocked  in  the 
head  of  the  barrel  with  one  vigorous  kick,  and  scattered  the 
flour  in  every  direction.  Whether  his  zeal  was  of  any  partic- 
ular assistance  to  the  railroad  company,  or  whether  he  is  anx- 
ious to  visit  the  place  to  which  the  virago  loudly  consigned 
him,  is  more  than  can  be  asserted. 

A  few  of  us  had  ventured  over  from  Allegheny  to  church 
that  morning,  but  were  dismayed  by  the  constant  discharge  of 
the  fire-arms,  and  the  shouts  of  the  men  as  they  rushed  from 
one  part  of  the  city  to  another.  The  wildest  rumors  were 
abroad.  If  we  were  to  believe  all  we  heard,  the  banks  were 
to  be  robbed ;  both  cities  burned  to  the  ground ;  and  all  the 
ofScers  assassinated.  Picture  to  yourself  the  state  in  which 
we  lived  for  those  few  days.  All  the  accounts  of  the  French 
Revolution  returned  to  our  minds,  and  we  could  realize  some- 
thing of  the  terror  that  assailed  the  Frenchman  of  '93.  So 
wide-spread  did  the  panic  become,  that  I  knew  of  one  much- 
threatened  official  who  shaved  his  face  perfectly  smooth,  dressed 
himself  in  workingmen's  clothes  and  a  slouched  hat,  and  was 
passed  in  the  street,  unrecognized  by  his  best  friends.  Another 
received  twenty  notes  warning  him  to  leave  his  home,  and 
threatening  its  immediate  destruction.  Still  another  found  un- 
der his  house  a  pile  of  shavings  saturated  with  oil,  prepared  to 
start  a  general  conflagration.  These  instances  are  mentioned 
chiefly  to  show  that  the  rioters,  in  low^ering  their  motives  from 
a  demand  for  justice  to  seeking  private  vengeance,  and 
after  having  seized  a  power  which  did  not  belong  to  them, 
were  now  beyond  self-control,  mastered  by  the  very  forces 
which  they  had  invoked  to  their  own  aid.  Thus  they  had 
started  out  with  the  intention  of  enforcing  an  increase  of  their 
wages,  by  any  means  whatever,  but  becoming  possessed  by 
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the  insane  desire  for  private  vengeance,  their  actions  from  this 
time  on  were  those  of  madness.  About  two  o'clock  came  the 
final  desperate  outbreak. 

Startled  by  the  reports  which  grew  momentarily  more 
firightful,  we  hastened  with  our  field-glasses  to  a  hill  close  by 
where  we  remained  during  the  whole  afternoon,  watching 
from  a  safe  distance  the  last  act  of  the  tragedy. 

For  a  mile  along  the  foot  of  the  hill  was  the  line  of  still 
burning  cars,  the  lower  end  made  more  brilliant  by  columns 
of  flame  from  the  immense  station,  now  in  full  blaze.  We 
could  not  see  the  rioters,  but  frequently  there  was  borne  across 
the  waters  the  hoarse  murmurs  which  were  all  that  reached  us 
of  their  fiendish  yells.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  horri- 
ble than  that  harsh,  grating  sound,  and  we  grew  pale  and 
shuddered  each  time  we  heard  it.  When  the  walls  of  the 
station  had  fallen  with  a  crash,  we  exclaimed  anew,  for  now 
the  cry  was  heard,  the  elevator  is  on  fire ! 

It  was  too  true !  a  car  had  been  set  on  fire  and  run  down 
the  tracks  into  the  immense  structure.  The  blaze  sprang  up 
fiercely  among  the  combustible  grain,  but  did  not  break  out 
at  intervals  in  its  upward  course  along  the  building,  as  ordin- 
arily would  have  been  the  case ;  for  the  walls  were  huge  sheets 
of  iron  without  windows.  The  fire  had  thus  no  means  of  es- 
cape, but  burst  all  at  once  from  the  roof,  as  if  from  a  gigantic 
chimney.  All  else  was  tame  in  comparison  with  this,  and  we 
breathlessly  watched  the  magnificent  sight.  The  waves  of 
fire  piled  themselves  over  and  over,  each  one  whiter  and 
hotter  than  the  last,  until  suddenly  the  melted  walls  gave 
way,  and  sank  immediately.  Still  the  line  of  fire  continued  to 
lengthen  with  ever  increasing  speed,  until  the  city  seemed 
doomed  to  destruction.  Somewhere  among  the  freight-depots 
hogsheads  full  of  strong  liquor  were  discovered.  Long  con- 
tinued excitement  and  the  excesses  of  the  past  few  hours  began 
to  tell  on  powerful  frames,  and  many  sought  relief  from  ex- 
haustion in  reckless  drinking.    Their  maddened  brains  could 
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not  bear  this  new  demand,  and  the  men  were  soon  lying  about 
the  streets,  a  beastly  spectacle. 

The  succession  of  events  that  hurried  from  one  catastrophe 
to  another,  had  been  so  rapid  that  the  citizens  had  scarcely  re- 
alized their  full  significance.  Now  came  a  brief  lull,  and  wise 
heads  were  quick  to  seize  upon  the  opportunity.  A  vigilance 
committee  having  been  formed,  all  the  able-bodied  men  in  the 
city  were  pressed  into  service.  That  night  had  been  selected  for 
a  general  raid  upon  Allegheny,  but  after  six  o'clock  no  one 
was  allowed  to  set  foot  on  any  of  the- bridges.  To  enforce  this 
order,  each  end  of  every  bridge  was  guarded  by  cannon,  which 
were  commanded  by  regular  soldiers.  The  men  had  orders 
to  shoot  any  one  who  insisted  upon  crossing.  The  banking- 
houses  were  especially  protected,  and  every  man  mounted 
guard  over  his  own  property. 

We  were  aware  of  all  these  precautions,  yet  did  not  pretend 
to  sleep.  The  day  had  been  anxious  enough,  but  our  appre- 
hensions increased  with  the  approach  of  night.  All  the  rail- 
road officials  left  their  homes.  One  of  these  gentlemen  re- 
mained with  us  for  a  week,  no  one  knowing  where  he  was 
excepting  a  confidential  clerk.  That  night  we  collected  all 
our  money  and  other  valuables,  and  sat  up  nervously  awaiting 
developments.  The  least  sound  startled  us,  but  when  we  ate 
our  one  o'clock  meal,  and  no  new  outbreaks  had  occurred,  we 
ventured  to  take  some  rest. 

When  Monday  morning  came,  it  was  evident  that  the  vig- 
orous measures  taken  by  the  committee,  the  feeling  of  ex- 
haustion, and  perhaps  of  dismay  among  the  men,  and  above 
all  the  aspect  of  the  streets  filled  with  armed  soldiers  and 
mounted  cannon,  had  broken  the  spirit  of  disorder,  and  the 
riots  were  practically  at  an  end;  leaving  the  city  partly  in 
ruins,  and  burdened  with  a  debt  of  several  millions  of  dollars. 

A.  G.  W.  '81. 
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A  NEW  SLEEPY  HOLLOW. 


No  one  knows  how  the  plaoe  originated,  but  my  fancy  tells 
me  that  it  was  somewhat  on  this  wise.  Once  upon  a  time, 
some  two  hundred  years  ago,  a  few  weak  and  aged  men,  stam- 
mering the  praise  of  the  good  old  times ;  a  few  decrepit 
women  capped  and  spectacled;  little  boys  who  would  not 
play  ball  nor  fly  kites ;  little  girls  who  did  not  love  the  blue 
sky  and  the  flowers,  and  were  not  like  little  girls  at  all ;  dull 
and  sleepy  young  women ;  lazy  young  men, — all  escaped  from 
the  work  and  rush  of  New  York,  and  settled  in  New  Jersey 
on  the  banks  of  the  beautiful,  winding  Passaic. 

Their  refuge,  known  as  Slumber  Dell,  lies  curled  around  a 
little  cove  of  the  river,  with  one  blunt  steeple  rising  from  the 
tangle  of  house-tops  and  tree-tops — as  if  the  village  slept  with 
one  ear  pricked  up, — and  not  even  the  din  of  the  great  me- 
tropolis, only  nine  miles  off,  can  wake  this  "  land  of  drowsi- 
head." 

Entering,  we  saunter  into  the  ubiquitous  Main  Street.  With 
lazy  indifference  to  its  course,  it  follows  the  river  in  every 
bend  and  curve.  Smaller  streets  branch  off  from  it,  and  wind 
up  a  hill,  giving  to  that  part  of  the  town  the  appearance  of 
having  slowly  risen  to  see  what  might  be  going  on  at  the 
water's  edge.  There  are  also  two  or  three  poor,  crooked  imi- 
t-ations  of  Main  Street  cutting  across  the  by-ways  on  the  hill ; 
just  as  among  people  great  men  have  imbecile  imitators,  who 
go  much  across  the  grain  of  ordinary  plodding,  up-hill  folk. 

The  back  streets  are  chiefly  patronized  by  the  Hibernian 
element.  The  houses  are  of  the  low  frame  order  of  architecture, 
and  present,  in  winter,  a  monotonous  gray  aspect,  looking  ex- 
ceedingly bleak  outside,  and  close  almost  to  suffocation  within. 
In  summer,  they  present  slight  distinctive  traits.  The  low 
stoops  of  some  are  adorned  with  a  scanty  growth  of  morning- 
glories  ;  some  luxuriate  in  a  foggy  blue  mosquito-nettmg  door, 
swayed  from  concavity  to  convexity  by  every  breeze.    Occa- 
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sionally,  an  odor  of  spices  and  vegetables  draws  our  attention 
to  a  green  grocer's,  or  the  sound  of  children's  voices  discloses  a 
big-eyed,  open-mouthed  group,  devouring  mentally  the  stale 
sweets  of  a  candy-shop. 

The  Main  Street  begins  its  course  at  a  dilapidated  stone 
bridge,  and  winds  along,  with  here  and  there  a  black- 
smith's shop  and  here  and  there  a  dwelling.  Among 
the  buildings,  we  notice  that  disregard  of  social  distinctions 
peculiar  to  the  main  streets  of  small  villages.  Christ  Church,  a 
pretty,  unpretentious,  Gothic  structure,  which  hides  behind  a 
cluster  of  pines,  has  for  its  nearest  neighbor  an  extravagantly 
whitewashed  hut,  where,  "  washing,  ironing  and  scrubbing  of 
back  stairs"  are  "  taken  in." 

Passing  over  a  stationer's,  a  grocer's,  and  two  stores  where 
"  notions  "  are  announced  for  sale,  the  next  striking  feature  is 
a  large  brown  house,  the  former  residence  of  the  now  extinct 
family  of  Van  Horn.  It  is  always  with  a  mixture  of  sadness 
and  mirth  that  one  passes  the  spot  where  the  jolly  old  Dutch 
burghers  were  wont  to  revel.  This  monument  of  decayed  gen- 
tility stands  at  the  entrance  of  the  so-called  business  part  of 
the  town.  Here  are  the  drug-store,  a  provision  store  or  two, 
and  the  post-office.  During  the  long,  lazy  mornings,  the  old 
retainers  loll  in  their  tilted  chairs  in  front  of  the  storet,  while 
a  loquacious  parrot  makes  the  air  hideous  with  its  shrill  cries. 
A  little  farther  on  at  the  bridge,  four  roads  meet,  and,  in  the 
centre,  stands  the  town  pump,  long  since  dry ; — how,  indeed, 
could  it  be  otherwise  in  Slumber  Dell ! 

Just  here  the  street  makes  a  gentle  turn,  and  we  confront  a 
long  vista  of  tall  time-honored  trees,  meeting  in  Gothic  arches 
overhead.  All  is  tranquil  here,  save  the  soft  twitter  of  the 
birds  and,  ever  and  anon,  the  slow  trot  of  a  doctor's  gig. 
Even  the  atmosphere  seems  to  hang  heavily,  in  undisturbed 
equilibrium. 

Almost  crouched  behind  the  trees,  and  suffering  by  ccmtrast, 
are  man's  feeble  attempts  at  architecture.    Here  Uie  subarbtD 
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frame  villa  and  the  square  New  England  mansion  are  to  be 
seen.  There  is  one  staunch  building  which  has  lasted  for  a 
goodly  time.  It  is  built  of  rough  hewn  stone,  with  low  sloping 
roof  and  dormer  windows.  Although  it  had  worn  off  its  new- 
ness when  the  noise  of  the  Eevolutionary  cannon  shook  its 
walls,  it  still  retains  its  Dutch  oven,  its  andirons,  and  its  double 
door  with  the  rose-vine  encircling  it.  Looming  up  next,  in 
arrogant  contrast,  is  a  brown  stone  house  of  the  modem  New 
York  style,  "  splendidly  dull."  So  the  Main  street  gradually 
melts  into  the  winding  country  road  with  its  broken  fences, 
stubby  apple-trees  and  broad,  contented-looking  meadows. 

The  people  who  live  in  these  houses,  and  walk  these  streets, 
form  a  slowly-diminishing  community.  There  are  few  who 
make  departures  from  the  level  of  stupidity.  Observe  the 
worthy  Postmaster  yonder,  with  his  Roman  nose,  and  his  chin 
that  rivals  it  in  prominence.  He  made  a  noble  plunge  into 
that  terrible  vortex,  the  wicked  world,  by  going  to  college, 
but  he  came  through  unscathed — in  fact,  untouched,  a  very 
easy  thing  to  do.  He  returned  to  Slumber  Dell,  and  now  his 
favorite  occupation  is  dispensing  local  items  of  interest  to  the 
grocer  opposite ;  his  favorite  literature,  postal  cards  perused 
just  before  the  distribution  of  the  mail.  Mrs.  Malaprop  reigns 
here  in  all  her  polysyllabic  glory.  She  sends  rings  to  the  jew- 
eller's, with  the  amazing  request  that  "monopolies"  be  put 
upon  them.  She  also  informs  you  in  woeful  accents  that  her 
husband's  constituents  are  greatly  repaired  so  that  he  is  really 
quite  emancipated. 

Occasionally,  weird  chalk  sketches  of  the  crucifix  will  ap- 
pear on  the  fences,  and  people  know  that  "Crazy  Jo."  has 
passed  through  the  village,  with  his  dust-colored  clothes,  his 
sandy  hair  bleached  almost  white  in  his  wanderings,  and  his 
band  of  coins  jangling  a  mockery  of  his  every  movement. 

The  average  citizen  is  best  represented  by  that  highly  dissi- 
pated member  of  the  community,  who  visits  New  York,  nine 
miles  distant,  once  in  five  years.    The  place  has  just  enough 
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life  to  prevent  its  sleep  from  becoming  death.  Enthusiasm  is 
something  unknown.  Beading  rooms  and  local  newspapers 
have  sprung  into  existence  only  to  starve  and  die.  The  popu- 
lar air  has  no  charms  to  soothe  these  savage  breasts;  the 
old  missionary  pamphlet,  and  not  the  latest  periodical,  is  the 
subject  of  postprandial  discussion.  The  trains  rush  past  the 
outskirts  of  the  village  with  a  shrill  whistle,  while  the  lumber- 
ing canal  boats  crawl  along  its  river  banks.  The  fleecy  clouds 
sail  proudly  past,  while  the  lingering  mists  wrap  it  ia  a  filmy 
veil.  We  breathe  the  hope  that  it  will  awake  from  its  sleep. 
But  the  old  trees  rustle  uneasily,  and  sink  again  into  qaiet. 
There  is  no  hope.     Slumber  Dell  was  born  tired. 

O.  1j.,  81. 


ge  ^tmpaxibus  tt  $IXovibnB. 


Whatever  the  cause,  the  fjiet  is  certain,  that  a  man  dislikes 
to  argue  with  a  woman.  He  will  candidly  admit  as  much,  and 
probably  boast  of  his  skill  in  evading  such  combats  From 
the  lowest  grade  of  society,  where  a  woman's  reasoning  is 
termed  "  nagging,"  and  summarily  answered  with  a  poker,  to 
the  gentleman,  who  calmly  puts  down  all  feminine  arguers  by 
judicious  snubs,  every  man  avoids  discussion  with  a  woman. 
Most  men,  indeed,  have  reduced  ovjusion  to  a  science.  If  a 
man's  assailant  will  not  be  turned  aside  by  a  skillful  compli- 
ment, he  will  try  ridicule,  or  affect  to  consider  her  in  jest.  If 
she  still  persists,  he  ostentatiously  represses  a  yawn,  listens  to 
her  arguments  with  an  exasperating  air  of  amused  indulgence, 
and  when  hard  pressed  smilingly  declares  that  he  has  been 
drawing  her  out  to  see  what  she  would  say.  This  ruse  usually 
succeeds ;  if  not,  and  if  he  is  unable  to  substitute  another  vic- 
tim, he  takes  flight,  or,  like  Mr.  Parkman,  frankly  declares 
himself  unwilling  to  argue  with  a  woman. 

The  reason  usually  assigned  by  men  is  that  women  are  illog- 
ical. But  any  man  will  tell  you  that  two-thirds  of  his  male 
acquaintances  disregiird  the  simplest  rul(\s  of  logic, — and  did 
you  ever  know  him  to  be  backward  in  arguing  with  them  ? 

If  we  turn  to  women  of  masculin(»  mind,  one  will  say  : 

"  It  is  because  man  despises  woman  :'  another,  "  Because  he 
h  afraid  of  her." 
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These  views  are  so  evidently  those  of  a  few  prejudiced  per- 
sons, that  on  this  ground  alone  we  should  hesitate  to  accept 
them,  even  if  they  were  not  contradicted  by  our  own  experi- 
ence and  observation. 

A  thoughtful  woman  will  perhaps  ascribe  it  to  the  fact  that 
her  sex  exhibits  little  judgment  in  forming  opinions,  but  great 
tenacity  in  retaining  them  ;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  is  ruled 
by  feeling  rather  than  by  reason.  This  idea  contains  a  grain 
of  truth,  but  it  does  not  meet  all  cases,  for  men  are  often  gov- 
erned by  feeling,  and  however  blindly  and  obstinately  attached 
to  certain  opinions  a  man  may  be,  he  has  no  difficulty  in  find- 
ing an  opponent. 

Nor  does  a  man  shrink  from  discussion  with  a  woman  be- 
cause she  is  ignorant  on  his  favorite  topics.  On  politics,  the 
subject  of  three-c|uarters  of  men's  debates,  women  are  gen- 
erally uninformed;  but  the  few  wise  ones  are  shunned  in 
argument  even  more  assiduously  than  their  ignorant  sisters. 

Montaigne  observes  in  one  of  his  early  essays,  "To  say 
truth,  the  ordinary  talent  of  women  does  not  suffice  to  main- 
tain the  interchange  of  thought  required  for  the  support  of 
debate."  His  oi)inion  loses  weight,  when  we  recall  that  it  was 
written  at  a  time  when  serious  education  or  training  for  women 
was  almost  unknown  ; — written  when  he  had  only  the  society 
of*an  ignorant,  self-willed  wife,  when  he  himself  says,  his  few 
women-ac<juaintances  were  "  fit  for  nothing  but  the  wardrobe 
or  kitchen,"  and  long  before  he  met  "  Great  Corisande 
d'Andoins,"  Marie  de  Gournay,  Marguerite  de  Bo6tie,  and  the 
host  of  brilliant  women  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  later  essays. 

The  author  of  ''  Modern  Women  "  says  that  a  man  evades 
arguing  with  a  woman,  because  she  can  employ  personalities, 
while  he  must  not ;  because  she  is  bound  by  no  rules,  while  he 
is  re(|uircd  not  to  ''shock  her  delicacy"  or  "shake  her  faith.'' 
No  well-bred  woman  introduces  jiorsonalities  into  discussion; 
nor  is  th(»  range  of  topics  opcMi  for  argument  limited  to  those 
which  concern  her  ".faith"  oi*  her  "delicacv." 
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What  then  is  the  true  reason '{  Perhaps  we  may  lind  that 
there  is  more  than  one.  The  object  of  argument,  with  the  or- 
dinary combatant,  is  victory.  Now  a  woman's  position  is  not 
easily  overthrown,  since  she  is  constantly  Veering ;  and  as  she 
tights  in  dead  earnest,  never  for  mere  intellectual  exercise,  she 
will  never  yield  or  own  hei-self  beaten ;  whereby  her  opponent 
finds  the  zest  of  the  conflict  destroyed. 

Again,  a  man  enjoys  unfolding  his  wisdom  before  a  woman. 
Her  receptive  attitude  flatters  him ;  but  a  change  of  relative 
positions  humiliates  his  self-esteem.  ''Man  likes  to  see  a 
woman  §hine  by  reflected  light."  In  conversation  with  a 
bright  woman,  his  vanity  whispers  to  him  that  his  own  bril- 
liancy inspires  her  wit ;  while  in  argument,  where  their  views 
are  diametrically  opposed,  he  can  no  longer  imagine  that  he 
has  suggested  her  ideas. 

On  the  other  hand,  men  who  are  above  considerations  of 
vanity  are  deterred  from  arguing  with  women  by  a  spirit  of 
chivalry.  The  pleasure  one  man  finds  in  arguing  with  another 
is  derived  from  the  hope  of  vanquishing  his  antagonist.  But 
a  man's  high  regard  for  a  true  woman  makes  him  reluctant  to 
disparage  or  tear  to  pieces  her  reasoning,  however  weak  it 
may  be.  A  truly  chivalrous  man  would  rather  be  defeated 
himself  than  humble  a  woman  whom  he  loved  or  esteemed. 

But  the  consideration  which  probably  has  most  weight  in 
deterring  men  from  arguing  with  women  is  that  the  woman 
with  whom  a  man  cares  to  talk  at  all  is  far  anore  interesting 
in  familiar  chat  that  in  discussion. 

If  a  man  wishes  \m  argue,  he  can  find  plenty  of  oi)ponents 
of  his  own  sex,  but  a  bright  woman  has  no  equal  in  repartee, 
in  quaint  fancies,  or  in  the  sprightly  interchange  of  sentiments 
and  opinion  which  make  up  conversation.  Men  who  have  ex- 
j^rienced  the  charm  of  a  woman's  suggestive  comments  and 
ready  replies  will  be  slow  to  exchange  this  field  for  the  uncer- 
tain ground  of  argument. 
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Slowly  creep  the  hours  onward — 

Time,  can  nothing  stay  your  flight  ? 
Slowly  have  the  shadows  lengthened; 

Now  they  meet  the  coming  night. 
One  by  one  the  stars  are  struggling 

Through  the  veil  of  misty  blue, 
And  their  faint  rays  glimmer  earthward 

Through  the  falling  of  the  dew. 

High  above  me  in  the  darkness, 

Ever  firm  and  constantly, 
From  the  lighthouse  tower  the  lantern 

Flings  its  radiance  out  to  sea ; 
Careless  whether  summer's  moonbeams 

Flooil  with  silver  light  the  main. 
Or  its  bright  rays  struggle  outward 

Through  the  mists  of  driving  rain. 

See !  the  stately  moon  climbs  upward, 

And  a  track  of  glittering  light 
Flies  before  her  on  the  water 

To  announce  the  Queen  of  Night. 
Ne'er  a  cloud  to  hide  her  splendor, 

As  she  passes  through  the  heaven, — 
Queen  of  Night !  in  whom  we  mortals 

Find  a  radiant  lamp,  Grod-given. 

Aye  !  Grod-given.    The  Creator 
Hung  a  dead  world  up  on  high, 

Wrapjjed  it  in  a  cloud  of  brightness. 
Sent  it  rolling  through  the  sky, 

All  to  guide  our  helpless  planet — 
•     Ages  now  have  passed  away. 

But  the  earth  still  seeks  its  radiance. 
As  the  ship  the  lighthouse  ray. 

Tis  a  dead  world  ;  for  that  reason 

Are  its  rays  so  coldly  bright  ? 
Therefore  do  they  lack  the  splendor 

Of  the  sun's  life-giving  light  ? 
Life  will  dazzle,  deatli  will  chill  you  ; 

In  the  sun's  far  beaming  ray 
Dwells  the  one,  but  doth  the  other 

O'er  the  moonlight  hold  its  sway  ? 
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Death,  and  do  you  then  hold  revel 

In  the  pale  and  silent  moon? 
Do  you  cast  your  dread  spells  earthward 

With  the  light  whose  half  is  gloom  ? 
Is  it  fear  that  makes  the  ocean 

Follow  still  your  least  l)ehest  ? 
Dash  its  tides  against  the  headlands 

Or  lie  hushed  in  perfect  rest  ? 

Pale  and  wan  must  be  the  dwellers 

On  that  barren,  sea-less  shore, 
Where  the  ocean  never  murmurs, 

Where  his  surges  never  roar ; 
Qhostly  glide  they  down  the  moonbeams, 

Laying  on  the  fevered  brain 
Of  the  lunatic,  cold  fingers, 

Sending  frenzy  through  each  vein. 

Silence !  silence  I  O,  degrade  not 

Thus  the  solemn  mystery  ! 
Death  is  but  the  gloomy  portal 

To  the  dread  eternity. 
Need  of  no  such  terrors  hath  he, 

For  he  leads  to  the  unknown  ; 
Yet  within  that  dreary  shade-land, 

Somewhere  shines  the  Heavenly  Throne. 

But  the  lighthouse  lamps  are  waning. 

And  the  moon  sinks  towanl  the  west. 
And  the  troubled  sea  is  heaving, 

With  a  sense  of  vague  unrest. 
In  the  east  a  faint,  white  glimmer, 

Seems  to  herald  in  the  mom. 
And  a  pale,  grey  mist  ariseth. 

Like  a  sigh  to  heaven  upborne. 


A  Fool's  Errand"  interests  us  not  so  much  by  its  merits  as 
^e\\  told  narrative  as  by  the  fact  that  it  shows  two  sides  of 
uestion  of  which  most  people  have  seen  but  one.    The  most 
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honest  and  intelligent  of  fools  attempts,  in  his  blindness,  to  ac- 
comj)lish  the  impossible,  and  fails — less,  perhaps,  than  the  wisest 
of  the  wise  men  would  have  done. 

The  brave  colonel,  Comfort  Servosse,  who,  in  his  first  access 
of  folly,  answered  the  President's  call  for  volunteers,  at  the 
close  of  the  war  decided  to  remove  to  the  South.  He  imag- 
ined that  defeat  left  no  stin^  in  the  hearts  of  the  beaten,  no 
rancor  towards  their  victoi*s,  that  the  result  brought  about  by 
mere  force  of  numbers  would  be  accepted  calmly  as  the  inevit- 
able. He  did  not  see  that  while  the  wager  of  battle  decided  the 
possibility  of  peaceful  secession,  it  left  the  question  of  right  of 
secession  unchanged.  He  and  his  neighbors  do  not  understand 
each  other.  They  are  the  products  of  two  different  civiliza- 
tions. He  is  surrounded  by  men  who  might  be  his  friends,  but 
political  diflferences  cause  his  social  ostracism.  As  an  honest 
fearless  man  he  does  his  best,  and  is,  in  the  end,  not  altogether 
without  his  reward.  Only  through  the  heroism  of  his  daughter 
does  he  escape  death  for  his  convictions,  but  his  honor  and 
steadfastness  in  time  of  danger  eventually  win  for  him,  if  not 
the  agreement,  at  least  the  friendship  and  respect  of  his  neigh- 
bors. When  at  last  he  dies,  the  men  who  would  have  killed 
him  watch  by  his  bed,  and  mourn  at  his  grave  side  by  side 
with  the  freedmen  for  whom  he  labored. 

The  story  hais  no  plot  and  very  little  incident,  but  its  pur|X)se 
absolves  it  from  censure  in  these  respects.  It  is  the  simple  nar- 
ration of  a  Northern  officer's  experience  in  the  South.  The 
greater  part  of  the  book  is  occupied  in  showing  the  opposite 
views  of  the  situation  taken  by  representatives  of  both  sections. 
The  antithesis  is  very  strong,  showing  not  only  the  complete 
dissonance  of  opinion  between  South  and  North,  but  their  posi- 
tive inability  to  comprehend  each  other's  sincerity. 

The  impartiality  of  the  author  is  a  remarkable  featuiH3.  Him- 
self a  Northerner,  Jie  is  able  to  throw  himself  into  perfect  con- 
cord with  the  Southern  idea.  Ilis  reason,  his  convictions, 
are  for  the  side  for  which  he  fought,  and  yet  he  can  sympathize 
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.vith  his  old  opponents,  "the  natural  rulers,  leaders  and  dictat- 
)rs  of  the  country."  He  understands  their  devotion  to  the 
"Lost  Cause,"  their  humiliation  at  being  placed  on  a  level  with 
their  former  slaves,  their  refusal  to  accept  their  defeat.  Viv- 
idly, clearly  and  concisely  the  author  has  given  a  picture  of 
that  which  he  claims  is  unknown  in  the  North,  the  South  as  it 
is.  The  picture  abounds  with  satire,  humor,  and  close  logic. 
The  letters  of  Servosse  are  examples  of  as  clear  and  convincing 
argument  as  we  often  find. 

I  have  said  that  the  book  contains  little  incident,  but  what 
there  is  is  admirably  told.  The  night  ride  of  Lily  Servosse, 
her  compulsory  detention  in  the  wood,  her  race  to  save  her 
father,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  dramatic  passage  of  the  story.  ,It 
is  the  culmination  of  the  tragedy.  Afterward  comes  confes- 
sion, trial,  pardon  and  comparative  (juiet. 

The  whole  book  is  a  protest  against  the  plan  of  "Reconstruc- 
tion" adopted  by  the  wise  men  in  their  ignorance,  and  accei)ted 
perforce  by  the  Fool.  It  tells  the  story  of  the  adoption,  the 
trial,  and  the  failure.  It  tells  the  suffering  brought  ujx)n  tlious- 
Qinds,  among  them  the  Fool  of  our  story,  and  closes  with  his 
epitaph  and  the  comment  ujx)n  it : 

**  *He  followed  the  counsel  of  the  Wise, 
And  became  a  Fool  thereby.' 

"  What  does  it  mean  ?  I'm  not  jest  sure  tliat  I  rightly  know, 
son ;  but  it  was  one  of  his  notions  that  he  had  been  fooled, 
along  with  the  rest  of  us,  by  trying  to  work  up  to  the  marks  of 
men  that  only  half  knew  what  sort  of  a  job  they  were  layin' 
out.  He  was  a  good  man,  accordin'  to  my  notion,  and  an  earn- 
3st  one;  but — somehow  it  seemed  as  if  his  ideas  wa'n't  calki- 
lated  for  this  meridian.  It  mout  hov  been  b(^tter  for  us,  in  tlie 
?nd,  if  they  hed  been." 


%&itavB^  faille. 


In  a  short  time  the  election  of  the  next  board  of  Editors  will 
take  place.  '81  and  '82  have  doubtless  kept  track  of  the  lite- 
rary ability  of  their  respective  members,  and  by  this  time  know 
pretty  well  whom  they  expect  to  elect.  But  the  basis  on  which 
classes  often  elect  their  editors  is  hardly  the  wisest  one.  Thegirl 
who  has  written  some  fine,  strong  essay  is  not  necessarily  the 
best  for  head-editor.  Of  course  the  head-editor  should  be  a 
good  writer,  but,  more  than  a  facile  pen,  she  needs  a  mind  quick 
to  plan  and  arrange,  good  executive  ability  and  a  fine  sense  of 
literary  properties.  The  other  members  of  the  board  should 
be  elected  with  special  reference  to  their  styles  of  writing.  The 
ability  to  write  in  a  bright,  easy  way  is  worth  far  more  for  the 
Miscellany  than  any  amount  of  solid  thinking  and  equally 
solid  expression.  The  fine  essays  are  needed  for  the  literary 
department,  and  those  who  can  write  them  ought  not  to  dissi- 
pate themselves  on  editorials  and  exchanges.  Yet  the  essays 
are  almost  the  only  means  by  which  the  class  can  judge  of  the 
fitness  of  its  members  for  editorial  duties,  and  from  this  very 
fact  it  is  becoming  more  evident  each  year  that  our  method  of 
electing  editors  is  faulty.  In  many  colleges  the  new  board 
is  elected  by  the  retiring  editors,  and  this  plan  has  many 
advantages.  The  editors  who  have  been  on  the  staff 
for  one  or  two  years  hav^e  learned  by  their  own  failures 
and  lack  of  ability  in  certain  directions  what  qualifications  are 
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raost  likely  to  insure  success.  From  the  character  of  the  work 
done  for  the  various  departments  of  the  Miscellany,  it  is  possi- 
ble for  the  editors  to  decide,  with  some  degree  of  correctness, 
upon  the  young  ladies  best  fitted  for  the  staff.  Such  a  plan 
would  have  a  tendency  to  bring  more  careful  writing  in  some 
parts  of  the  magazine  where  can^lessness  is  now  too  often  ap- 
parent. Would  it  not  Ik?  a  good  innovation  to  have  the  retir- 
ing Senior  editors  nominate  the  new  board,  if  api)ointing  them 
outright  is  considered  und(>sir*able  ?  This  nomination  could  be 
presented  to  the  class  for  ratification  or  rejec^tion,  and  then  go 
before  the  Students'  Assoc^iation  as  now.  The  same  suggestion 
was  made  last  year,  but  after  the  elections.  Of  coui^se  any 
action  on  this  matter  must  come  from  '81  and  82,  and  in  our 
honest  belief  that  tliis  is  the  best  course  for  the  Miscellany, 
we  urge  that  attention  be  given  to  the  matter. 


Some  of  us  remember  the  alleo^orv  of  the  *'  chicken  littles." 
Its  humor  is  saddened  for  us  now,  but  the  lesson  it  taught 
should  have  a  sacred  significance?  to  us.  Yet  our  **  human  na- 
ture'' is  so  strong  within  us  that  we  need  to  be  reminded  of  it. 
While  the  spirit  of  refinc^ment  in  our  college  prevents  the 
spread  of  evil  gossip,  little  things  affect  us  deeply.  Perhaps 
we  are  to  be  pardoned,  for  our  number  is  large,  and  our 
life  so  quiet  and  monotonous  that  a  very  little  jM^bble  makes 
a  large  ripple  on  its  surface.  I>ut  tlx*  craving  for  excitement 
is  an  appetite  to  be  checked ;  zeal  and  mod(»rate  enthusiasm 
are  invaluable  when  rightly  directed,  but  when  our  zeal  is 
exerted  in  guiding  other  j)eople's  affaii%  and  our  enthusiasm 
is  warmest  over  the  disclosure  of  their  secrets,  it  were  better 
for  the  community  if  we  were  hermetically  sealed  and  set 
away. 

We  have  all  played  "scandal,"'  the  game  in  which  a  sen- 
tence is  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  is  changed  beyond 
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recognition  before  it  returns  to  its  author.     This  game  is  one 
of  everyday  life  ;  it  can  be  played  by  any  number  of  people, 
and  we  do  not  realize  how  often  we  take  part  in  it.     Nor  do 
we  realize  the  full  effect ;  it  is  easier  than  we  think  to  mis- 
represent fiicts.     A  ]Xirson  of  most  truthful  intentions  may,  in 
his  reconstruction   of  a  tale,  seriously  injure  its  symmetry. 
Some  people  seem  to  have  a  talent  for  attending  to  other  peo- 
ple's business,  which  by  careful  cultivation  amounts  to  genius. 
The  secret  plan  which  we  form  in  the  privacy  of  our  own 
''single  inside"  is  likely  in  an  hour  to  be  repeated  to  us  ujioii 
the  crowded  thoroughfare  of  the  Gymnasium  path.     Nor  is 
this  the  worst.    We  are  often  treated  to  some  very  entertaining 
anecdote    concerning    ourselves    or   friends,    which    has  the 
charm  of  being  perfectly  new  to  us.     We  do  not  pretend  to 
prescribe  a  remedy  for  the  defect,  but  we  recommend  the  cul- 
tivation of  becoming  reluctance  in  the  wholesale  repetition  of 
fables    and  all  unauthentic  items,  together  with  scrupulous 
jiccuracy   when  we  do  find  it  necessary  to  relate  anything. 
Moreover,  if  a  j)erson  has  anything  that  she  wishes  kept  secret, 
her  safest  plan  is  to  keep  it,  and  not  tell  it  to  our  dearest  friend ; 
not  that  we  wish  to  insinuate  that  the  friend  repeats  it,  but 
the  voice  sets  in  motion  certain  vibrations  of  the  surround- 
ing ether,  which  are  very  difficult  to  stop. 


The  annual  "honor"  excitement  is  again  dying  out.  Con- 
gratulations are  no  longer  the  order  of  the  day.  With  rueful 
faces  the  "ten  selected  workei's"  shut  their  eyes  and  ears  to  the 
many  sweet  invitations  to  spring-time  laziness,  and  reflect  on 
th(?  cost  of  orlorv.  What  this  excitement  is  no  alumna  need  be 
told.  The  eager  waiting  in  the  Senior  parlor,  the  reading  of 
the  docisivo  list,  the  hastv  communication  to  the  impatient 
crowd  outside — it  doesn't  varv  much  from  year  to  vear.    Some 
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get  honors  who  hardly  dared  dream  of  such  a  thing ;  others  who 
felt  confident  of  their  standing  fail.  There  is  delight  ami  dis- 
appointment, a  storm  of  congratulations  and  criticism.  Some 
of  the  criticism  comes  doubtless  from  the  regular  college  grum- 
blers. It  is  useless  to  heed  them.  They  gruYnble  about  rules,, 
about  text-books,  about  methods  of  teaching,  about  meals, 
about  college-servants — it  isn't  stmnge  that  honors  come  on 
their  all-embracing  list.  But  with  regard  to  the  honors  the 
t^rumblers  are  not  the  onlv  ones  who  find  fault.  If  the  honors 
are  worth  anything  they  are  worth  a  great  deal,  and  few  of  us 
would  like  to  give  them  up  without  substituting  some  equiva- 
lent. But  to  have  them  of  any  real  value  they  must  be  given 
by  some  method  which  shall  insure  the  nearest  possible  ap- 
proach to  justice.  One  fault  inherent  in  the  present  system 
is  that  there  is  no  fixed  standard.  Each  class  has  its  own 
standard.  Classes  vary  in  their  ability  almost  as  much  as  in- 
dividuals. The  girl  who  stoml  twelfth  in  a  brilliant  class  might 
have  stood  fourth  or  fifth  in  a  class  of  more  moderate  ability. 
Yet  that  distinction  can  not  be  stilted  and  made  clear  to  people 
away  from  here.  The  simple  fact  stands  that  Miss  A.  received 
an  honor,  and  Miss  B.  did  not,  and  the  fair  inference,  however 
untrue,  is  that  Miss  A.  has  been  the  finer  student.  Is  the  lim- 
ited honor  system  the  best  one  that  can  be  devised  'i  Would 
it  not  be  possible  to  have  a  fixed  standard  for  all  classes,  and  then 
let  all  who  come  above  it  be  the  recipients  of  fairly-earned 
honor's?  A  talented  chiss  might  have  fifteen  honor-girls, 
another  class  fail  even  of  the  ten.  This  would  give  a  chance 
for  class  fame  based  upon  a  more  solid  foundation  than  mere 
rumor,  and  it  would  do  away  at  the  same  time  with  much 
disappointment  and  bitter  feeling  in  the  classes,  and  with  the 
perplexity  attendant  upon  making  out  the  honor  list.  In  most 
cases  the  number  of  those  really  deserving  honors  would  go  l>e- 
yond  the  ten  instead  of  falling  short  of  it.  It  seldom  hapi>ens 
that  there  is  dissatisfaction  l^ecause  certain  girls  received 
honors,— it  is  because  certain  other  ones  did  not.     And  this  in- 
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creased  list  not  only  is  more  just,  but  it  gives  a  better  chance 
for  Commencement.  It  is  often  the  case  that  a  line,  careful, 
persistent  student,  whose  marks  place  her  high  on  the  honor- 
list,  is  by  no  means  the  one  to  make  the  best  appeai"ance  on 
the  stage.  Her  elocution,  her  manner,  her  appearance  ai*e  un- 
fortunate. Nor  does  the  ability  to  write  follow  inevitably 
on  good  class-room  work.  We  must  acknowledge  that  not 
infre^juently  the  honor  girls  are  hot  the  ones  who  best  rep- 
resent the  class  or  College  on  Commencement  Day.  They 
do  injustice  to  their  own  fine  minds  in  their  attempt  to 
do  that  for  which  they  liave  no  natural  aptitude  and 
to  which  they  are  unaccustomed.  From  the  larger  list  of 
honor  girls  several  of  the  best  wrters  and  speakere  might  be 
selected  for  Commencement.  The  character  of  the  exercises 
would  certainly  be  improved  by  such  a  method. 


In  our  Prep  year  we  did  our  share  to  swell  the  Monday 
morning  mail  which  report  makes  so  fabulously  large.  But 
we  have  changed  our  habits.  We  no  longer  announce 
with  pride  that  we  "  wrote  seven  lettei-s  yesterday."  The 
fifteen  intimate  friends  with  whom  we  corresponded  faith- 
fully when  first  we  entered  college  have  in  most  cases 
married  and  forgotten  us,  or  we  liave — not  married,  but  for- 
gotten them.  One  might  supj)ose  that  a  decreased  correspond- 
ence list  meant  an  increased  care  in  letter  writing.  On 
this  point  this  sjime  Monday  morning  mail  might  give  some 
information.  It  is  most  frequently  press  of  college  work  that 
has  interfered  with  letter  writing,  and  its  spirit  of  hurry  still 
creeps  into  our  talks  with  our  friends.  Punctuation,  thanks 
to  the  habit  of  note-taking,  is  reiluced  to  a  simple  and  elegant 
system  of  dashes.  There  is,  too,  a  freedom  of  expression,  a 
colloquial  style  (}uite  unrestrained  by  too  strict  regard  for 
rule  and  order. 
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Where  is  the  stately  elegant  letter  of  a  century  agff !  Those 
old  letters  have  an  indescribable  charm.  With  all  the  formal- 
ity of  address,  the  studied  elaborateness  of  language,  there  is  a 
rare  and  delicate  flavor  about  them — like  the  faint  odor  of 
lavender  from  the  ancient  chest.  The  writer's  individuality 
pervades,  them  and  comes  to  us  through  all  these  years  of  si- 
lence as  real  as  when  the  quaint  "ff"  were  first  [)enned. 
Letter-writing  was  an  art  in  those  days.  Letters  were  the 
crystallized  expression  of  the  stately  courtesies  of  life. 

Perhaps  to-day,  too,  we  write  as  we  live.  Yet  with  us  letters 
as  literature  are  dying  out.  What  would  be  the  sensations  of 
the  ordinary  Vassarite  should  she  be  informed  that  she  was  to 
appear  before  the  public  in  a  printed  volume  of  her  letters, 
written  during  college  life, — a  second  Madame  de  Sevigne  i 


The  Seniors  who  find  time  to  do  satisfactory  reading  are 
gaining  a  great  deal  from  the  History  lectures,  and  to  all,  the 
careful  references  given  in  class  are  invaluable  for  future 
work.  It  is  a  misfortune  that  wo  come  to  the  subject  with 
such  a  lack  of  knowledge.  As  regards  most  of  us,  we  sadly 
admit  that  our  training  in  this  study  has  not  been  ideal. 
Mothers  and  nurses  stored  our  infant  minds  with  Mother 
Goose  but  nothing  more.  Later  the  public  schools  gave  us 
lame  statements  of  certain  dry  historical  facts.  After  that  we 
"  crammed  "  for  college ;  but  the  senior  year  shows  no  trtuje  of 
that  process  except  perhaps  a  vague  horror  of  "  Weber's  Out- 
lines" and  "Anderson's  General  History  " ;  and  a  dim  remem- 
brance of  the  joy  with  which  we  put  the  books  upside-down  on 
the  bottom  shelf,  and  left  them  to  gather  dust  and  to  gloat 
over  the  fact  that  they,  at  least,  could  never  forget  the  list  of 
the  thirty  Roman  Emperors.  But  we  do  not  feel  to  blame  for 
our  ignorance.  We  were  the  hapless  victims  of  an  unfortu- 
nate environment.    But  now  we  are  surely  at  fault  if,  at  the 
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very  least,  we  are  not  gaining  a  real  interest  in  historical  sub- 
jects, and  a  good  basis  and  method  for  work  after  we  leave 
college — and  we  do  not  anticipate  that  the  twenty-third  of 
June  will  quite  banish  work  from  our  programme.  Reading- 
clubs  are  happy  possibilities  outside  of  college  walls.  In  fact 
they  are  more  likely  to  be  long-lived  than  are  the  college 
clubs,  which  are  so  delicate  in  their  constitution  as  to  be  in- 
jured, often  seriously,  by  the  approach  of  reviews  and  exami- 
nations, while  an  essay  is  sure  to  prove  fatal.  Nor  can  they 
endure  the  .spring-weather;  the  first  hepaticas  are  a  subtle 
and  pleasing  poison  of  which  the  reading-club  dies.  "The 
course  of  Historical  Reading  never  does  run  smooth  "  in  col- 
lege. We  are  in  a  perpetual  state  of  getting  information  and 
of  being  disciplined,  and  when  the  moments  of  rest  come,  we 
want  and  need  something  light.  But  at  home,  in  the  midst  of 
other  interests  and  duties,  an  hour  or  two  of  solid  reading  can 
not  fail  to  be  a  pleasure.  And  we  foresee  that  in  this  later 
work,  even  more  tl^an  at  present,  we  shall  realize  the  value  of 
the  lectures  and  references  given  in  our  long-demanded  "His- 
tory Course." 


Poets  have  dreamed  of  the  delights  of  a  retired  nook, 
far  from  the  bustle  and  toil  of  the  dull  world,  where  the  days 
should  pass  in  meditation  and  in  the  contemplation  of  nature's 
beauties — for  proof,  we  refer  to  the  bound  volumes  of  their 
works  in  the  library.  Such  a  world  may  be  the  pai*adise  of 
poetical  beings,  but  for  the  editor  the  thought  is  annihilation. 
His  longing  is  for  the  "  madd'ing  crowd,"  which  shall  furnish 
items  for  his  insatiable  pen.  We  are  quiet  enough,  here  at 
Vassar,  to  satisfy  the  most  dreamy  of  the  Lotus-Eaters,  and 
outside  of  the  sanctum  the  editors'  desperate  search  for  the 
item  can  never  be  imagined.     We  have  not  yet  been  driven — 
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thanks  to  the  new  Laboratory — to  filling  up  our  columns  with 
monosyllables  followed  by  half-a-dozen  exclamation  points, 
but  we  have  at  times  had  recourse  to  our  brilliant  imaginations. 
However,  not  even  the  editorial  imagination  is  unfailing,  and 
the  continual  strain  is  beneficial  neither  to  the  health  nor  to 
the  moral  sense.  Moreover,  that  brilliant  and  original  item 
on  which  we  most  pride  ourselves  is  sure  to  find  some  caviler. 
We  are  told  that  we  "care  nothing  for  moral  responsibility." 
We  can  hardly  understand  the  force  of  the  objection,  for 
surely  the  recording  of  everyday  occurrences,  a  mere  exercise 
of  the  memory,  is  as  nothing  when  compared  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  most  noble  of  the  mental  qualities,  imagination.  It  is 
certainly  a  fine  thing  to  be  able  to  draw  theories  from  our  inner 
consciousness.  Most  people  are  hamperc^d  by  the  fact  that 
they  must  theorize  from  facts.  In  our  mind  the  great  advan- 
tage of  the  editorial  chair  is  that  it  teaches  us  to  theorize 
without  facts.  It  is  much  easier  to  write  up  some  event  that 
hds  occurred,  and  the  joy  with  which  the  editors  receive  a  bit 
of  college  news  is  touching,  testifying,  as  it  does,  to  the  rarity 
of  recordable  events.  We  can  remember  one  such  pleasant 
occurrence.  The  editors  were  scattered  throughout  the  dining- 
hall.  A  pleasant  tinkle  was  heard.  Ten  minutes  later,  five 
breathless  editors  arrive  at  the  sanctum,  and  a  most  satisfac- 
tory item  regarding  the  new  bell  is  evolved  from  their  joint 
intellects.  Blank  dismay  seizes  them  at  the  next  meal,  when 
they  are  again  welcomed  by  the  familiar  tone  of  the  "  sharp- 
voiced  predecessor."  They  are  restored  only  by  the  thought 
that  the  correction  of  this  unhappy  mistake  will  furnish  an 
item  for  the  next  number. 

Unless  the  Preparatory  department  will  consent  to  drown 
itself  in  the  lake,  or  the  Faculty  decide  on  expelling  several 
collegiate  classes,  the  Board  will  be  compelled  to  close  this 
statement  of  its  misfortunes  (in  which,  it  begs  to  say,  it  has 
not  drawn  upon  its  imagination)  by  the  earnCvSt  request  that 
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each  alumna  do  her  best,  as  far  is  in  her  lies,  to  deliver  a  lec- 
ture, or  tiO  get  married  before  our  next  issue. 


How  to  use  the  little  time  we  have  for  reading  is  often  a  per- 
plexing question.  Some,  influenced  by  stories  of  the  wonders 
accomplished  by  improving  the  minutes,  plan  a  course  of  solid 
reading  in  science,  literature,  or  art ;  but  they  usually  find  l)e- 
fore  long  that  what  they  meant  for  recreation  is  really  an  extra 
study  and  furnishes  no  rest.  Othei's  enter  upon  a  less  solid 
course,  but  plan  to  read  all  the  works  of  one  author,  or  all 
they  can  find  upon  one  particular  subject.  This  is  an  excellent 
idea  so  long  as  the  interest  is  hold,  but  just  as  soon  as  the  read- 
ing becomes  more  of  a  duty  than  a  pleasure,  it  ceases  to  be 
recreation.  A  good  general  rule  in  choosing  reading  is  to 
choose  such  solid  reading  as  interests  and  refreshes  you,  and 
to  leave  what  tires  you  for  some  time  when  you  have  less  study- 
ing to  do.  In  kind,  as  well  as  in  solidity,  reading  should  be 
carefully  adajjted  to  the  mood.  The  mind  grasps  more  readily 
and  holds  more  firmly  what  it  is  in  the  condition  to  I'eceive. 
By  taking  advantage  of  the  moods,  the  mind  is  prepared  to 
return  to  studying  with  renewed  energy,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  best  results  will  be  accomplished  in  the  gaining  of  infor- 
mation. 

One  line  of  reading,  however,  should  never  be  neglected, 
and  after  a  little  practice  it  becomes  extremely  interestincf. 
This  is  the  reading  of  the  newspapers.  If  we  mean  to  be  of 
the  greatest  possible  use  to  the  world  in  future,  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  be  ignorant  of  what  it  is  doing  and  thinking. 
The  amount  that  can  be  accomplished  in  this  line  in  five  or 
ten  minutes  is  very  encouraging.  The  bulletin,  the  brief  sum- 
mary on  the  fourth  ptige  of  77//'  Trihune^  and  The  WaM» 
''Five  Minutes  with  the  News  of  the  Day"  are  imjwrtant 
aids  in  gleaning  the  daily  news,  while  TJie  Natio7}   gives  a 
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good  summary  of  the  events  of  the  week.  The  editorials  and 
the  telegraphic  dispatches  from  the  places  where  the  most  im- 
portant events  are  occurring,  will  fill  in  this  outline  as  much 
as  is  desired.  Both  the  habit  and  the  information  will  be 
useful  in  future ;  and  the  stimulation  to  interest  in  the  outside 
world  is  especially,  needful  here  to  prevent  our  confining  our 
interest  to  the  narrow  circles  of  college  and  of  home. 
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HOME  MATTERS. 

Some  people  always  preface  their  letters  with  the  declara- 
tion that  they  have  "  no  news,"  "  really  nothing  to  say."  That 
is  just  our  predicament  when  we  attempt  to  give  our  friends 
information  concerning  vacation.  Nature  gave  us  variety  in 
weather,  all  styles  from  a  beautiful  pattern  Spring  day  to  a 
vicious  thunder  shower.  Mud  and  dust  sandwiched  each  other 
in  appropriate  succession.  We  do  not  just  remember  what  it 
has  been  the  custom  to  say  about  Spring  vacation,  but  we  fully 
endorse  it.  We  saw  our  sistere  depart,  satchel  in  hand,  on 
March  25,  and  now,  on  April  6,  as  we  sit  in  the  sanctum,  we 
hear  the  distant  rumble  of  the  approaching  street-car  which 
returns  these  damsels  to  their  Latinic  derivations.  They  have 
enjoyed  themselves  and  can  tell  us  all  the  latest  styles,  indeed 
they  just  overwhelm  us  with  their  becoming  new  hats,  while 
we  still  don  the  ancient  "Darby."  As  for  us,  we  have  at 
least  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  we  have  been  good,  for 
we  have  not  had  enterprise  or  originality  enough  to  be  other- 
wise. One  candy-pull  took  place,  ditto  one  phantom  party; 
we  rested  and  read  and  now  await  further  developments  of  the 
balmy  Spring,  as  well  as  chocolate  cake  in  the  trunks  of  our 
returning  friends. 


On  the  ()th  of  March  we  w^ere  treated  to  our  fourth  concert 
We  trust  that  the  public  does  not  tire  of  our  frequent  rhap- 
sodies over  our  musical  treats.  Anyone  who  has  been  in 
our  audience  will  realize  their  peculiar  excellence.  While  the 
mission  of  critic  requires  us  sometimes  to  see  flaws,  our  eon- 
corts  jis  a  whole  are  one  of  the  most  perfect  features  of  our 
life.  The  last  one  was  particularly  interesting,  because  so 
much  home  talent  was  displayed.  The  programme  was  as 
follows: 
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1.  Trio,  C  minor,  op.  1,  Piano,  Violin  and  Violoncello, 

Beethooen, 

Allenro  oon  brio.        Andante  cantabile  con  variazioni. 
Menuetto.  Prestissimo. 

Miss  Rustin,  Messrs.  Matzka  and  Bergner. 

2.  Auf  dem  Wasser  zu  singen,  -  -  -        Schubert 

Miss  Wetzel. 

3.  Ave  Maria,  for  Violoncello,  -  -  Schubert^ 

Mr.  Bergner. 

4.  "  Lascia  ch'io  pianga,"  -  -  -  Ildndel, 

Miss  Cecil. 

5.  Sonata,  op.  105,  Piano  and  Violin,        -        -       Schumann. 

Mit  leidenschaftlichem  Ausdrack.     AUegretto.     Lebhaft. 

Miss  Fridenberg  and  Mr.  Matzka. 

6.  Duett  from  "  Der  Freischiitz,"  -  -  Weher. 

Misses  Cecil  and  Wetzel. 

7.  Trio,  D  minor,  op.  49,  -  Mendelssohn. 

Molto  Allegn^o  agitato.     Andante  con  moto  tranquillo. 
Scherzo.    AUegro  assai  appassionato. 

Miss  Dow,  Messrs.  Matzka  and  Bergner. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  state  the  beauty  of  one  of  Beethoven's 
compositions ;  we  might  as  well  volunteer  the  information  that 
Shakspeare  was  a  fine  dramatist.  Our  greatest  temerity  vV^ill 
only  allow  us  on  some  occasions  to  criticise  the  interpretation 
of  his  master-pieces,  but  here  again  we  are  now  rendered 
powerless  for  we  were  allowed  to  listen  to  artists  of  the  expe- 
rience of  Messrs.  Matzka  and  Bergner.  Nor  was  our  own  art- 
ist, Miss  Eustin,  out  of  place  in  so  gifted  a  trio. 

The  theme  was  at  first  taken  up  softly  by  the  piano,  then  by 
the  violin,  then  with  the  three  instruments  together  it  became 
louder  and  more  decided.  Miss  Rustin  struck  her  single  notes 
well  and  made  them  ring  with  their  full  effect.  Her  execution 
was  at  times  dainty  ;  it  was  particularly  finished  in  the  rK*ta.ve 
passages,  and  stood  in  the  way  of  perfect  abandonment  to  the 
expression.  The  movement  is  song-like  and  slightly  senti- 
mental. 
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Again  in  the  Andante  the  theme  was  at  first  clearly 
and  appreciatively  given  by  the  piano.  It  is  beautiful  and 
spiritual  in  character.  The  staccato  passage  with  the  plucking 
of  the  violin  wires  *vas  very  pleasing.  In  the  last  part  of  this 
movement  Miss  Eustin  played  with  more  expression  than  we 
have  ever  heard  from  her,  and  the  violin  outdid  itself. 

The  Menuetto  is  light  and  pleasing.  The  violoncello  did 
most  to  give  character  to  the  movement.  The  expression  and 
the  execution  by  the  piano  were  mechanically  perfect. 

In  the  Prestissimo  the  same  song  recurs  several  times.  There 
are  rapid  transitions  from  song-like  passages  to  measures  of 
an  elevated  character.  While  in  the  whole  the  shades  are  finer 
than  in  most  of  Beethoven's  works,  there  is  less  relieving  va- 
riety and  it  did  not  call  forth  enough  warmth  from  the  per- 
formers. 

We  had  not  heard  Miss  Wetzel  for  some  time  and  were  glad 
to  welcome  her  again  on  our  stagci.  She  has  spent  her  time 
well  in  the  interval.  She  yet  has  perfect  control  over  her 
voice,  which  is  clear  and  rich.  In  many  passages  it  was 
sympathetic. 

The  third  piece  on  our  programme  was  played  by  request, 
and  was  greeted  with  applause,  for  we  had  heard  it  before  and 
it  is  a  favorite  of  oui*s.  The  Ave  Maria  is  admirably  suited  to 
the  instrument.  We  can  never  forget  Mr.  Bergner,  while  its 
beloved  melody  lingers  in  our  memory.  The  shading  was  ex- 
quisite. 

Miss  Cecil's  voice  is  so  powerful  that  we  were  surprised  at 
the  ease  with  which  she  sang  the  soft  passages ;  here  her  voice 
was  mellow  and  especially  pleasing,  the  expression  was  perfect 
and  delighted  us  exceedingly.  The  volume  of  her  voice  is 
wonderful,  but  it  is  flexible  and  she  is  well  able  to  show  its 
great  capabilities.  The  selection  was  w^ell  calculated  to  show 
her  ability  in  every  direction. 

The  Sonata  of  Schumann  is  one  ca[)able  of  great  dramatic 
effect,  and  one  which  an  audience  can  hardly  appreciate  after 
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a  single  hearing.  The  tempo  is  exceedingly  difficult  and  this 
was  doubtless  the  cause  of  the  lack  of  sympathy  which  was  at 
times  noticeable  between  the  instruments.  Miss  Fridenberg 
is  one  of  our  musical  artists  of  whom  we  are  especially  proud, 
and  if  she  did  riot  please  us  so  much  as  usual  it  is  rather  a 
compliment  to  her  than  otherwise.  For  she  certainly  played 
well,  but  our  experience  of  her  talent  has  raised  our  admira- 
tion of  her  capabilities,  and  perhaps  makes  us  demand  more 
from  her  than  from  others. 

The  operatic  character  of  the  duett  from  "  Der  Freischiitz  " 
gave  Miss  Wetzel  free  scope  in  the  flexibility  of  her  voice,  and 
the  voices  accorded  remarkably  well. 

The  programme  closed  with  one  of  Mendelssohn's  most  diffi- 
cult compositions,  but  the  pianist  vvas  well  chosen  to  execute 
it.  All  the  instruments  were  in  sympathy  as  if  each  were  sure 
of  the  ability  and  appreciation  of  the  others.  In  the  Allegro 
is  a  most  artistic  variety.  At  first  comes  a  mazy  entanglement 
with  tremendous. tomjx),  then  a  sad  lon<^ing  followed  by  a 
dreaminess  which  as  times  breaks  into  impatience.  The  an- 
swering calls  were  beautiful.  The  most  inspiring  passage  was 
the  rapid  movement  of  the  piano  with  a  slow  accompaniment 
of  the  violin  and  violoncello.  In  the  Andante,  where  the 
piano  first  gives  us  the  theme  as  a  solo,  there  are  several 
beautiful  solo  passages.  Wherever  the  plucking  of  the  violin 
furnished  an  accompaniment  the  effect  was  exquisite. 

Miss  Dow's  rendering  of  the  Scherzo  was  perfect.  It  is 
difficult,  for  the  instruments  overlap  in  the  successive 
motives.  Our  pianist  was  completely  in  the  spirit  of  the 
piece,  and  in  this  movement  especially  merited  the  univei'sal 
opinion  that  previous  success  was  even  surpassed  by  her 
achievements  this  evening. 

In  the  last  there  was  a  glorious  climax  in  variety  and  effect. 
The  tempo  established  by  the  piano  was  very  rapid.  The  sen- 
timent in  this  movement  is  by  turns  laughing  and  sentimental. 
The  first  effect  was  of  a  joyous  chorus :  the  octave  passages 
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with  the  pleasing  violin  accompantment  was  really  inspiring, 
while  the  exquisite  piano  passages  were  perfectly  given. 
Throughout  Miss  Dow  was  most  fortunate,  for  while  we  de- 
tected no  fault  in  her  execution  she  had  the  happy  gift  of 
subordinating  it  to  the  sentiment,  which  she  interpreted  with 
sympathetic  appreciation. 


About  the  twentieth  of  March,  we  were  exceedingly  grati- 
fied by  the  announcement  that  there  would  be  a  Philalethean 
play.  Extra  attractions  were  offered ;  in  the  first  place  the 
cast  consisted  of  several  acknowledged  favorites,  and  a  few 
debutantes.  The  latter  might  show  considerable  dramatic 
talent,  and  our  curiosity  was  certainly  aroused. 

Our  heartiest  thanks  must  be  tendered  to  the  committee. 
The  task  of  representing  on  the  Vassar  stage,  Goldsmith's  im- 
mortal comedy,  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  is  in  itself  of  great 
difficulty ;  but  to  set  the  piece  well,  to  pay  the  proper  atten- 
tion to  all  the  minute  details,  and  to  strain  every  eflFort  to 
make  the  performance  pass  off  smoothly  on  the  eventful  even- 
ing, increases  the  labor  tenfold.  Some  of  these  young  ladies 
must  evidently  be  good  students  of  Shakspeare,  for  Hamlet's 
advice,  "See  the  players  well  bestowed,"  was  strictly  fol- 
lowed. ^ 

It  is  needless  to  describe  the  plot  of  "  She  Stoops  to  Con- 
quer," we  are  all  sufficiently  well  acquainted  with  it ;  but  with 
many  it  was  an  unexpressed  wish,  and  with  the  rest  of  us  a 
long-felt  want,  to  see  it  well  played.  Every  face  in  the  ao- 
audience  beamed  with  real  pleasure,  when  Miss  Hus- 
sey's  name  was  discovered  on  the  programme.  She  fully 
merited  the  burst  of  applause  which  greeted  almost  her  every 
movement.  Her  acting  was  inimitable,  and  it  stamped  her 
before  the  eyes  of  all  as  a  genius.     She  caused  shouts  of  laugh- 
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ter  at  Tony's  pranks  and  his  merry  but  troublesome  nature. 
She  acted  particularly  well  when  Tony  ridiculed  his  doting 
mother  or  teased  his  cousin,  Miss  Neville,  while  in  the  garden 
scene  she  fairly  surpassed  herself.  After  the  third  act  the  ex- 
hausted, but  still  smiling  audience  gave  her  a  most  enthusias- 
tic recall.  To  our  astonished  gaze  there  suddenly  appeared — 
no,  not  Miss  Hussey,  but  the  irrepressible  Tony,  snapping  his 
whip  at  us  with  the  basest  ingratitude. 

Miss  Withey,  in  the  character  of  young  Marlowe,  did  not  in- 
jure her  former  reputation.  As  the  play  progressed  her  interest 
in  her  part  increased.  We  felt  that  her  success  was  assured  from 
the  time  of  the  introduction  and  interview  with  Miss  Ilard- 
eastle,  when  she  so  admirably  expressed  Marlowe's  confusion, 
bashfulness,  and  comical  despair. 

Miss  Gurtiss  was  also  quite  satisfactory ;  but  she  seemed  to 
be  thinking  too  thuch  of  her  lines,  and  consequently  there  was 
apparent  a  slight  stiflFness  in  her  acting.  We  believe  this  is 
the  first  time  Miss  Curtiss  has  appeared  in  a  Philalethean 
play,  and  this  was  probably  the  cause  of  her  restraint.  We 
feel  quite  sure  that  she  will  correct  this  fault,  as  soon 
as  the  surroundings  of  a  stage  have  become  more  familiar  to 
her,  and  we  hope  she  will  soon  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
prove  the  truth  of  this  conjecture. 

Miss  Eountz  portrayed  the  vainest,  most  frivolous,  most 
weak-minded  Mrs.  Hardcastle  that  could  be  desinxl.  She 
skillfully  avoided  the  one  error  which  amateurs,  who  take 
roles  of  that  description,  are  almost  sure  to  fall  into — exag- 
geration. Therefore  it  was  all  the  more  enjoyable  and  laugh- 
ter-provoking, when  she  grew  beside  herself  with  fright  in  her 
own  garden,  and  threw  herself,  begging  for  mercy,  at  the  feet 
of  innocent  Mr.  Hardcastle,  whom  she  mistook  for  a  highway- 
man. Miss  Kountz's  gay  costume,  and  shrill  voice  added  not 
a  little  to  the  mirth  of  the  audience. 

As  Mr.  Hardcastle,  Miss  Lathrop  showed  excellent  judgment. 
She  made  us  feel  glad  to  turn  away  from  the  talkativeness  and 
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sentimentality  of  the  wife,  to  the  good  common  sense  and,  at 
times,  the  just  indignation  of  the  husband.  She  admirably 
represented  the  easy-going,  indulgent  father,  and  the  hospitable 
host,  outraged  by  the  insolent  behavior  of  his  guests. 

Miss  Woodward,  who  took  the  part  of  Miss  Hardcastle,  was 
especially  admired  for  her  coyness  and  fascinating  ways.  Like 
a  true  society  young  lady,  she  succeeded  perfectly  in  overcom- 
ing with  confusion  the  bashful  young  man  who  was  introduced 
to  her. 

Throughout  the  entire  play.  Miss  Foos  looked  so  charmingly, 
that  we  quite  forgot  to  criticise  her  acting. 

Miss  Coleman,  who  personated  Sir  Charles  Marlowe, 
had  the  appearance  of  an  uncommonly  fine  old  gentleman. 
We  have  our  grave  doubts,  however,  whether  the  genial  Sir 
Ckarles  would  have  worn  such  a  nineteenth  century  costume 
in  his  day.  Miss  Coleman  said  what  little  was  assigned  to  her, 
in  a  very  satisfactory  manner. 

The  minor  characters  were  well  sustained  by  Miss  Broad- 
head  as  the  landlord.  Miss  Glenn  as  Dolly,  and  Miss  A.  H. 
Lathrop  as  Diggory. 

One  of  the  most  enjoyable  features  of  the  evening,  was  the 
music.  Miss  Rustin  played  superbly,  Weber's  well-know^n  "  In- 
vitation to  the  Dance."  We  are  seldom  permitted  to  hear  such 
excellent  artistic  playing,  except  at  our  musical  soirees.  Miss 
Wells  also  favored  us  with  a  Polonaise  by  Chopin ;  Miss  Van 
Henschoten's  exquisite  singing  was  greatly  admired  by  all. 

Tony  declares  that  the  cream  of  the  corresjx)ndence  is  gen- 
erally in  the  inside  of  a  letter;  so  we  unanimously  decideil  as 
we  left  Society  Ilall,  that  the  cream  of  a  play  is  in  the  acting. 


A  few  of  the  students  who  remained  in  college  during  the 
vacation,   enjoyed   seeing  Miss   Mary   Anderson   in   Evadfie. 
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This  play  is  scarcely  so  ])leasin^  as  Ingomar  which  Miss  An- 
derson played  in  Poughkeepsie  last  year,  except  to  those  of 
us  who  enjoy  best  the  thrilling  and  intense  representations 
which  border  on  tragedy.  But  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
a  play  which,  under  Miss  Anderson's  treatment,  would  not  be 
attractive. 

The  caste  was  better  than  in  the  play  of  last  year.  The 
character  of  CoUyiina  was  portrayed  with  fine  acting  in  many 
scenes,  but,  tos  usual,  there  was  room  for  much  improvement 
in  the  minor  characters. 

We  have  heard  it  remarked  that  Miss  Anderson's  acting 
does  not  carry  the  audience  with  her,  and  bring  them  into 
sympathy  with  her  character.  If  this  be  so,  it  may  be  occa- 
sioned by  the  distracting  influences  of  her  l)eautiful  fjice  and 
graceful  movements,  but,  withdrawing  undue  attention  from 
these  attractions,  there  must  be  found  in  Miss  Anderson's  re- 
presentations much  more  than  mere  beauty  and  jx)etry  of 
motion. 


One  of  the  cosiest  nooks  that  we  found  during  vjication  was 
the  Infirmary.  Those  who  have  never  sought  its  sheltering 
retirement  do  not  know  the  ])ositive  luxury  of  indis[)osition. 
The  popular  epidemic,  a  cold  consisting  of  a  combination  of 
sore  throat  and  aching  head,  forced  some  of  us  into  this  i*e- 
treat  for  the  first  time  in  vacation.  '80  seemed  to  hold  chiss- 
raeetings  there,  but  none  of  us  thought  our  lot  a  hard  one,  as 
the  presiding  genius  gives  such  checM'ful  and  unremitting 
care.  Under  the  supervision  of  our  kind  doctor  and  nui'se  our 
Infirmary  is  a  model  one. 
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We  hwir  that  the  new  Laboratory  is  to  be  dedicated  with 
appropriate*  exercises  on  April-  UJ,  but  we  have  not  hf^rd 
whether  we  are  to  be  granted  a  holiday  on  that  occasion.  We 
presume  that  the  Faculty  wish  to  keep  the  fact  for  a  pleasant 
surprise.  The  new  inhabitants  of  this  edifice  are  nearly  moved ; 
we  noticed  lluhmkotTs  coil  riding  over  in  state,  followed  by 
apparatus  of  all  sha]>es  and  sizes.  These  dignitaries  will  in 
the  future  live  in  glass  houses.  We  await  the  festivities  with 
pleasure,  for  the  rumors  which  reach  us  are  of  a  most  prom- 
ising character. 


•«»• 
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The  class  in  Physics  will  not  recite  till  further  notice — they 
endure  the  privation  nobly  ! 

Miss  Morse  was  at  the  head  of  the  college  family  during  va- 
cation, and  all  who  spent  their  time  at  the  college  are  indebted 
to  her  for  much  of  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  the  short  recess. 

Rev.  Dr.  Stearns,  of  the  Newton  Theological  Seminary, 
Newton,  Mass.,  preached  in  the  College  Chapel,  Sunday, 
March  21. 

During  the  vacation,  evening  prayers  were  held  in  the  lec- 
ture-room. 

Mr.  Vail  estimates  that  he  will  probably  make  about  five 
hundred  negatives  for  the  class  pictures  of  the  fifty  Seniors, 
We  infer  that  someone's  "  lot  is  not  a  happy  one ! " 

Anxious  Preparatory  who  has  been  jwring  for  a  good 
half  hour  over  the  fii'st  problem  of  Chauvenet.  "  Girls,  I  don't 
see  this  at  all !  From  a  |X)int  without  a  line  drop  a  perpendic- 
ular"— Friend  :  '*  Don't  you  see,  here's  the  point  and  here's 
the  line  "  —  Anxious  Pr(»p  interru])ting  :  "But  it  says  a  point 
without  a  line.''     Explanations  ensue. 
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President  and   Mrs.  Caldwell  spent  the  vacation  in  New 
York. 

Mrs.  Ray  did  not  return  to  college  till  a  week  after  the 
close  of  vacation,  being  detained  in  New  York  by  illness. 

Mrs.  Houston  contributed  her  share  to  the  pleasures  of  va- 
cation by  adding  many  little  luxuries  to  our  table. 

Quite  a  number  of  Seniors  are  intending  to  teach  next  year. 


PEKISONAL.S. 

The  meeting  of  the  Society  for  Religious  Inquiry  on  Marcti 
21,  was  conducted  by  the  students,  in  the  interest  of  the  Persian 
Mission.  The  collection,  amounting  to  eighty  dollars,  was 
forwarded  to  Mrs.  Katharine  Hale  Cochran,  of  '70,  who  is  now 
living  at  Oroomiah. 

The  stairs  which  lead  to  the  upper  path  east  of  the  Observa- 
tory are  in  need  of  reconstruction. 

Scene,  photographic  gallery;  dramatis  persona*;  photog- 
rapher and  two  students. 

Ist  Student  (rather  gushingly) :  *'  Now  Mr.  S.  you  must  take 
a  hea/uiifuL  picture  of  my  sister.'' 

Mr.  S.,  with  dignity — after  a  prolonged  survey  of  blushing 
sister: — "Madam,  my  picture  will  resemble  your  sister;  the 
beauty  will  depend  on  the  taste  of  the  observer."  General 
collapse. 

Much  of  the  beauty  of  the  brook  which  entefs  the  grounds 
back  of  the  observatory  is  being  destroyed  by  the  ruthless 
clearing  of  the  land  on  the  other  side  of  the  red  fence. 

Where  have  the  *'  re<l  benches ''  disappean^d  ?  If  they  could 
be  replaced,  at  least  around  the  Lake  and  on  Sunset  Hill,  it 
would  be  a  great  convenience. 
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We  hear  that  the  new  Laboratory  is  to  be  dedicated  with 
appropriate  exercises  on  April  1(5,  but  we  have  not  hi^ard 
whether  we  are  to  be  granted  a  holiday  on  that  occasion.  We 
presume  that  the  Faculty  wish  to  keep  the  t^t  for  a  pleasant 
surprise.  The  new  inhabitants  of  this  edifice  are  nearly  moved ; 
we  noticed  RuhmkotTs  coil  riding  over  in  state,  followed  by 
apparatus  of  all  shapes  and  sizes.  These  dignitaries  will  in 
the  future  live  in  glass  houses.  We  await  the  festivities  with 
pleasure,  for  the  rumors  which  reach  us  are  of  a  most  prom- 
ising character. 


\ 


, -asv;x5^^ix\wL     Can  some  one  give  me  another  example  ?     Miss 

Jones  ? "  Miss  Jones  (with  a  little  hesitation).    "  I  suppose  then 
that  eucharist  means  onf  who  plays  euchre." 

Prof.  Van  Ingen  lectured  in  the  Chapel  April  13,  on  Gothic 
Architecture. 

The  latest  from  the  Ix)gic  class.  Professor :  "  Miss  C.  give 
an  example  of  a  true  conclusion  drawn  from  two  false  prem- 
ises." 

Miss  C.     Logic  is  an  easy  study.     That's  false. 

I  don't  like  easy  studies.     Tliafs  false. 
.*.     I  don't  like  Logic.     That's  true. 

[Class  is  dismissed.]. 

Professor  Mitchell  had  a  reception  given  her  by  the  Wo- 
man's Club  of  Boston,  during  vaciition. 

Dr.  F.  L.  Hitter,  has  undertaken  the  preparation  of  a  new 
and  much  needed  edition  of  Schuberth's  "  Musical  Dictionary," 
a  little  work  in  the  German  language  published  some  years 
ago  by  the  well-known  music  house  in  this  city.  Dr.  Hitter's 
edition  will  be  in  English,  and  not  only  will  the  original  be 
subjected  to  a  thorough  revision,  but  many  improvements  and 
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President  and   Mrs.  Caldwell  spent  the  vacation  in  New 
York. 

Mrs.  Ray  did  not  return  to  college  till  a  week  after  the 
close  of  vacation,  being  detained  in  New  York  by  illness. 

Mrs.  Houston  contributed  her  share  to  the  pleasures  of  va- 
cation by  adding  many  little  luxuries  to  our  table. 

Quite  a  number  of  Seniors  are  intending  to  teach  next  year. 


PEKISONAL.S. 

'71. 

Miss  H.  O.  Palmer  visited  the  College  just  before  the  spring 
vacation. 

76. 
Miss  M.  Markham  visited  the  College  during  vacation. 

'77 
Miss  WoodruflF,  formerly  of  '77,  visited  College  April  13. 

'78. 

Miss  M.  Hillard  visited  the  Colleire  March  20. 
Miss  A.  N.  Shepard  sailed  for  Euro[)e  April  8. 

'70. 

Miss  M.  B.  Burch  has  been  spending  the  winter  in  Washing- 
ton. 

'80. 

Miss  L.  R.  Pratt  visited  the  College  March  20. 

Miss  M.  L.  Avery  will  not  return  to  College  this  year. 
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EXCHANGE  NOTES. 

The  College  Herald  gives  us  a  bit  of  information.  ''  A  col- 
lege which  does  not  publish  a  paper  is  hardly  considered  a 
college."  Perhaps  it  is  some  such  assumption  that  piles  our 
tables  with  so  many  limp  sheets  having  the  front  page  adorned 
with  Vol.  I,  No.  I,  and  a  "  shall  be  happy  to  ex."  written  in  a 
youthful  hand.  Last  among  the  newcomers  is  the  Belatra^^co. 
Its  main  articles  are  more  thoughtful  and  well-considered 
than  we  see  in  most  first  issues.  It  is  only  on  the  title  page 
that  the  extreme  youth  of  the  magazine  appears.  There  the 
"  voice  of  Belatrasco  "  makes  its  grandiloquent  salutatory. 

"  Ye  hosts  of  couriers  who  do  repeat  and  chronicle  the  voic- 
ings  rich  and  varied  of  your  age ;  bidding  to  vibrate  the  chords 
which  hold  man  to  his  fellow,  and  making,  by  one  touch,  the 
common  kinship  to  be  felt  and  known, — each  echoing  to  each 
his  true  and  proper  sentiment ;  ye  beacons  of  the  firmament  of 
letters,  who  do  shed  abroad  the  lustre  of  the  genius  of  your 
day  ;  and  whose  refulgence,  having  withstood  the  test  of  time, 
grows  stronger  with  each  passing  year ;  all  ye  who  teach  man- 
kind to  labor  and  to  hope,  and  who  yet  shall  make  rejoice  the 
farthest  and  the  last  of  Earth's  inhabitants : — give  ear ;  you  I 
invoke, — bright,  sparkling,  brilliant,  as  ye  are!  Upon  the  un- 
tried sea  I  launch  and  call  to  you  : — " 

"  Ilaec  olim  meminisse  juvabit "  is  the  motto  of  the  paper, 
but  it  must  be  purely  a  matter  of  opinion  with  regard  to  such 
paragra})hs  as  the  above.  The  ''  bouyant  spirit "  with  which 
the  Belatrascans  ''  enter  the  ranks  of  our  fellow-workers "  is 
destined  to  many  a  sad  rebuff  in  its  "  earnest  struggle  for  ap- 
probation "  unless  a  milder  form  of  editorial  be  adopted. 

Found — the  ideal  college!  It  is  situated  in  Georgia  in  the 
quiet  village  of  Oxford.  It  is  sad  to  think  so  noble  a  collie 
should  have  remained  so  long  unknown  to  the  barbarians  of 
the  North.  The  commotion  that  the  discovery  of  this  institu- 
tion,— through  its  able  paper,  the  Mirror — has  caused  among 
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college  papers,  aroused  our  curiosity.  We  panted  for  more 
knowledge  concerning  it,  and  for  once  the  fates  were  kind. 
The  second  issue  of  the  Mirfor,  in  explaining  why  a  boy  should 
go  to  Emory,  gives  us  a  great  deal  of  really  valuable  informa- 
tion concerning  the  college.  We  learn  that  it  has  a  Faculty  of 
seven,  who  are  capacitated  by  the  "  addition  of  assiduous  culti- 
vation to  natural  endowment,  to  impart  in  an  attractive  man- 
ner all  the  mental  food  the  youthful  constitution  can  digest." 
Among  other  things  taught  by  this  cultivated  and  highly  en- 
dowed Faculty  is  the  truth  that  fine  "dress  is  a  small  element 
in  the  composition  of  a  true  man."  How  can  any  but  noble 
men  come  from  Emory  if  they  consUintly  are  taught  such  pre 
cepts  ?  They  stand  on  a  high  moral  plane  at  Emory.  Did 
ever  student  there  court  another  for  his  wealth  ?  Never !  They 
scorn  such  littleness.  But  yet, — they  will  not  be  unkind  to  the 
unfortunate  jxjssessor  of  wealth  merely  on  this  account,  nor 
hold  aloof  from  him  nor  despise  him.  In  Emory  they  receive 
"  coiTCct  ideas  "  of  all  the  delusions  of  the  world,  and  sternly 
judge  everything  according  to  its  intrinsic  merit.  The  stu- 
dents of  Emory  are  good  boys.  "The  majority  who  come 
here  come  to  study."  They  shun  the  gay  world  (or  does  the 
gay  world  shun  them  ?),  they  never  stand  upon  the  street  cor- 
ners of  Oxford  to  watch  the  bustling  multitude  (did  any  one 
ever  see  a  larger  multitude  in  a  Southern  town  than  two  men 
and  a  dog  ?).  The  advantages  of  situation,  of  Faculty  and  style 
of  teaching  already  mentioned  would  have  been  enough  to 
place  Emory  in  the  frT)nt  rank  of  American  colleges,  but 
further  proofs  of  its  greatness  await  us.  Emory  must  be  a 
first-class  institution,  for,  the  Mirror  says,  "  100  of  the  manliest 
bo\^s  anywhere  to  be  found  kneel  at  her  shrine  and  court  with 
devoted  persistence  the  smiles  of  the  goddess  of  wisdom." 
Could  there  be  a  more  touching  scene !  We  suppose  the  as- 
siduously cultivated  and  highly  endowed  Faculty  hover  round 
as  intellectual  guardian  angels,  and  encourage  the  gentle 
youths  at  their  orisons.     The  reading  of  these  articles  in  the 
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Mirror  has  cheered  us.  We  had  been  indulging  in  dark  fore- 
bodings about  the  future  of  the  country,  but  while  such  an 
educational  influence  is  abroad  in  the  land,  can  we  justly 
fear  ? 

The  Bowdoin  Orient  informs  us  that "  The  Seniors  are  to  have 
a  short  course  in  the  Art  and  Science  of  War. "  We  shall 
endeavor  to  be  very  respectful  toward  Bowdoin,  for,  with  the 
well-known  zeal  and  spirit  of  this  college,  we  fear  it  will  lose  no 
opportunity  of  putting  its  theories  to  a  practical  test.  It^ 
mouthpiece,  the  Orient^  is  a  paper  full  of  life.  It  makes  no 
overbearing  pretensions,  but  says  its  say  and  goes  its  way  with 
becoming  modesty  and  perseverence. 

7%^?  Tlamilton  Lit,  is  always  interesting  and  worth  reading, 
yet  there  is  a  sameness  about  the  style  of  its  literary  articles. 
In  the  February  number  four  articles  out  of  six  are  literary 
criticisms.  Cannot  the  Lit.  give  us  quite  as  thoughtful  and 
forcible  writing  on  fresher  and  more  original  subjects?  The 
magazine  lacks  brightness,  but  it  is  invariably  dignified,  and 
has  been  throughout  the  year  one  of  our  most  welcome  ex- 
changes. 

Tlie  Rockford  Seminary  is  an  example  of  the  "  real  sweet," 
school-girl  style  of  magazine.  It  seems  to  have  on  hand  a 
large  supply  of  adjectives  which  are  showered  on  all  subjects, 
from  George  Eliot  to  their  humblest  exchange.  The  article 
on  George  Eliot  would  have  been  more  fitly  named  "  Words, 
words,  words.''  When  the  writer  remarks  that  •'  nature  had 
lavished  her  gifts  with  an  unstinted  hand  upon  this  extraor- 
dinary woman,  but  as  in  the  myth  of  old,  all  the  fairies  gave 
their  blessing  and  christening  boon,  save  one,"  and  that 
''  Venus  alone  refused  her  presence,  and  not  only  was  beauty 
denied  but  the  seal  of  positive  plainness  was  set  upon  her,'' 
we  suppose  she  means  that  George  Eliot  is  a  genius  but  not 
a   beauty.     The  greater  part  of  the  criticism  between  her 
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earlier  and  later  works  consists  of  a  poetical  description  of  a 
stream  that  "gurgles  a  song  over  stones,"  meanwhile  "mir- 
roring back  the  blue  hare  bell  and  fringing  fern,"  and  finally 
"  widening  and  broadening  into  the  sea,"  losing  its  "  sweet 
freshness,"  and  bearing  on  its  tide  "  craft  and  merchandise  and 
myriad  forms  of  life."  This  is  original  and  very  eflFective. 
The  Seminary  should  be  proud  to  think  that  its  AlumnaB  can 
furnish  articles  of  such  high  literary  merit. 


•«»• 


CLIPPINGS  FROM  EXCHANGES. 

The  freshman  wants  to  know  "  Why  it  is  illegitimate  to  use 
a  horse  ?  since  Greek  was  first  introduced  into  Troy  by  this 
means." — Chron  icle. 

Pater  to  his  hopeful  Son :  "  You  are  now  getting  nearly 
through  with  your  college  studies ;  what  had  you  rather  do  in 
life  ? "  Hopeful  Son :  "  Well,  father,  if  it  is  all  the  same  to 
you,  I  had  rather  be  a  retired  merchant." — Bowdoin  Orient 

Freshman  recitation-room — Tutor :  "  Mr.  X.,  will  you  please 
recite?"  Mr.  X.:  "Thank  you,  sir;  I  recited  yesterday." 
Fact.     [Collapse  of  the  division.] — Record. 

Scene  between  Professor  and  Freshman  on  Blake  Field— 
Prof. :  "  How  dare  you  swear  before  me,  sir  ? "  Fresh :  (tri- 
umphantly) "  How  did  I  know  you  wanted  to  swear  first  ^ " 
After  the  scene  that  ensued  the  Freshman  gathered  himself 
up  and  silently  stole  away. — Amherst  Student. 

At  a  recent  masquerade  a  student,  who  personated  the 
Mephistopheles  of  Faust,  was  introduced  under  the  less  appro- 
priate title  of  "  Mr.  Stopheles  "  by  a  somewhat  deaf  and  totally 
inappreciative  usher. — Ec. 
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Written  on  the  wall  in  a  Freshman's  room  are  these  words: 
"  December  31st,  swore  oflf  smoking ; "  and  underneath  '*  Jan- 
uary 1st,  swore  on  again." —  Undergraduate. 

Mr.  D.,  who  has  been  reading  diligently  the  reports  of  the 
meetings  held  at  various  colleges  up  North,  to  get  the  Presi- 
dential preferences  of  the  students,  wants  to  know  who  is  that 
fellow  Scattering,  who  gets  so  many  votes  ?  Thinks  he  must 
be  a  Western  man. —  Yir,  Univ,  Magazine, 

"  Sit  transit  gloria  Monday  "  as  the  president  said  when  the 
seniors  scored  five  flunks  out  of  a  possible  nine. — Brxinonian. 

We  are  inclined  to  disbelieve  the  report  that  a  certain  student 
asked  at  Leggats'  "  if  there  were  any  translations  of  the  Greek 
Testament  V'—Ex, 

Instructor  in  German :  "  You  may  read  on,  Mr.  L. "  Mr.  L 
looks  dubious  and  replies :  "  I  don't  know  much  more,  sir,  I 
have  onlv  read  about  an  inch  further. " — Harvard  Echo, 

My  Freshman  I  'tis  of  thee, 
Sweet  **babe"  of  eighty-three. 

Of  thee  I  sing ; 
Source  of  thy  mother's  pride  I 
Oh,  to  be  at  her  side, 
How  hast  thou  vainly  cried. 

Poor  little  thing  I 

My  Gentle  Freshman,  thee — 
Emblem  of  verdancy — 

Thee  do  I  love ; 
I  love  thy  winning  ways, 
Thy  harmless  sports  and  plays ; 
My  Soph'more  heart's  ablaze 

With  warmest  love. 

—  WiUiams  Athenamm. 

The  glass  for  Princeton's  new  telescope  has  been  ordered 
from  Clark,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.  It  will  be  twenty-two 
inches,  about  the  fifth  or  sixth  in  size  in  the  world. — Ec. 
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VESPERS. 


Did  you  ever  watch  the  shadow 

Of  the  low-lined  mountain  crest, 
Slowly  lengthening  o*er  the  meadow 

From  the  twilight  in  the  west? 

Did  you  ever  think  about  it, 

How  'twould  soon  cloud  all  the  eartli, 
And  you  would  emerge  from  out  it 

In  a  new  day's  glorious  birth? 

Has  the  deepening  cloud  of  sadness 

Ever  settled  on  your  heart, 
But  there  was  a  happier  gladness 

Wlien  the  shadow  did  depart? 

In  its  starry  letters  never 

Would  our  heaven  its  glories  tell 
If  the  sun  should  shine  forever, 

If  no  midnight  darkness  fell.  — Yale  Lit. 


•«■»• 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

We  have  received  from  Freund's  Buchhandlung,  New  York, 
a  copy  of  a  new  book,  entitled  ^*  The  German  Substantive ; 
its  Gender  and  Declension."  The  author,  Adolphus  H.  Laue, 
has  made  it  his  aim  to  present  "  a  collection  of  the  diflFerent 
classes  and  kinds  of  the  German  substantive,  the  rules  of  gen- 
der governing  the  same,  together  with  the  declension."  The 
first  half  of  the  book  is  occupied  by  an  alphabetical  list  of 
monosyllabic  nouns,  giving  both  singular  and  plural,  gender, 
declension  and  signification.  Exceptions  are  stated  in  foot 
notes.  The  general  rules  and  declension  tables  in  the  back  of 
the  book  are  especially  desirable.  The  book  gives  nothing 
that  a  good  grammar  and  dictionary  would  not  give  in  a  more 
complete  form ;  but  the  small  size  and  good  tabulation  make 
the  book  oonvient  for  reference,  and  it  would  doubtless  prove  a 
valuable  help'  for  one  reading  German. 
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We  have  received  the  following  exchanges  : 

Oxf(yrd  and  Camhridge  Undergraduate^  Journal^  Harvard 
Echo^  University  Press^  Transcript^   Tale  News^  Berkeleyan^ 
Literary    News^  Dartmouth   College   Herald^    Haverforaian^ 
Colnmhia  Spectator^  Woman^s  Journal,  Daily  News^  Dutchess 
Fanner^  Harvard  Advocate^  Volante^  Amherst  Student^  Notm 
Dame  Scholastics  Etonian,  Yale  Record^  Niaaara  Index^  Tri- 
pod, Trinity  Tablet,Comell  Review,  Denison  ColUgia/n,  Bowdoin 
Orient,   Chronicle,   College  Armies,  Archangel,  uHmson,  Lahs 
Forest   University  Review,  William^  Athenceum,  CoHy  Ech4\ 
Madisonensis,    Harvard    Lampoon,   Elmira  Sibyl,    Arcadia 
AthencBum,  Syracusan,  Targum.  Kansas  Review,  Dartmouth^ 
Maryland  Collegian,  Bates'  Student,  Nassau  Lit,  The  Univer- 
sity,  Oherlin  Revieio^  Brunonian,   Yale  Lit.,  Undergraduate^ 
Virginia  University  Magazine, 
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ADDRESS  DELIVERED  BY  PROFESSOR  COOLEY  AT 
THE  OPENING  OF  THE  VASSAR  BROTHERS 

LABORATORY. 


I  am  to  s\yeak  to  you  to-day  on  tlie  Laboratory  and  its  re- 
lation to  the  College.  But  I  wish  in  the  outset  to  express  my 
sense  of  personal  obligation  to  these  gentlemen  without  whose 
liberality  there  had  been  no  occasion  for  the  ceremonies  of  to- 
day.  None  can  appreci«ate  more  highly  than  I  do  the  magni- 
tude of  the  benefaction  which  affords  such  entire  relief  from 
the  annoying  disadvantages  of  an  inade(|uate  chemical 
laboratory. 

But  I  must  remember  that  I  am  asked  to  s])eak  to  you  to- 
day not  because  of  any  personal  interest,  however  deep,  which 
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I  may  feel,  but  because  of  the  relation  which  I  happen  to  hold  to 
that  department  of  the  College  which  is  most  vitally  concerned 
in  this  occasion.  In  behalf  of  that  department  it  is  my  great* 
privilege  to  express  the  sincerest  gratitude  to  the  generous 
founders  of  the  Vassar  Brothers  Laboratory,  for  this  new  and 
beautiful  home  with  its  abundant  accommodations  and  its  un- 
surpassed facilities. 

We  live  in  an  age  when  all  the  world  is  moving  very  fast, 
and  there  are  some  movements  which  are  so  rapid  as  to 
almost  outrun  our  hopes.  It  is  not  yet  twenty  years  since  the 
foundations  of  Vassar  College  were  laid.  It  is  less  than  fif- 
teen years  since  the  friends,  including  the  founder  of  this  in- 
stitution, saw  the  first  gathering  of  young  women  within  its 
walls.  The  opening  of  Vassar  College  in  September,  1865, 
was  the  first  declaration  ever  practically  uttered  of  the  right 
of  women  to  an  education  e([ual  in  quality  and  extent  to  that 
which  tradition  had  made  the  exclusive  property  of  college- 
bred  men.  And  yet  to-day  the  higher  education  of  women  is 
an  established  fact.  The  oldest  colleges  in  this  land  are 
questioning  the  justice  of  excluding  women  from  their  halls, 
and  the  authorities  of  this  institution  have  been  called  into 
the  councils  of  eminent  educators  abroad  who  have  laid  the 
foundations  of  colleges  for  women  in  foreign  countries. 

Scarcely  more  than  a  decade  has  passed  since  the  first  class 
of  young  women  was  ushered  into  a  small  room  in  the  base- 
ment of  this  building,  to  engage  in  the  study  of  chemistry  by 
actual  contact  with  the  test-tube  and  balance.  It  was  a  httle 
room,  never  intended  for  such  purpose,  supplied  with  narrow 
tables  which  had  already  seen  service  in  some  shop  or  count- 
ing room.  There  was  little  sh(»lf  room  for  chemicals,  and  in 
proportion  still  less  floor  room  for  the  crowded  students.  But 
notwithstanding  its  indifferent  equipment,  our  old  laboratory, 
which  we  have  so  long  known  as  Koom  C,  is  worthy  of  being 
held  in  sacred  remembrance  because  it  was,  I  believe,  the  first 
chemical  laboratory   ever  o]>eiied    for  women.       From  that 
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day  to  this,  a  laboratory  course  has  been  held  to  be  essential 
to  every  graduate  in  chemistry,  and  to  meet  the  growing  de- 
mand for  this  work  the  larp^e  chemical  lecture  room  was,  in 
1877,  converted  into  an  analytical  laboratory. 

Notwithstanding  the  increased  facilities  thus  afforded,  it 
quickly  became  apparent  that  the  department  of  Physics  and 
Chemistry  needed  for  its  legitimate  college  work,  more  ample 
accommodations.  Instantly  on  hearing  this  demand  the  Col- 
lege set  itself  to  the  task  of  meeting  it,  and,  thanks  to  the 
liberality  of  the  brothers  Vassar,  it  has  been  met  in  a  way 
which  commends  itself  not  only  to  the  friends  of  this  College, 
but  also,  I  am  sure,  to  the  friends  of  sound  scientific  education 
everywhere.  For  to-day  we  open  a  well  e(iuipped  laboratory 
for  the  undergraduate  i7i8tricctio7i  of  women  in  Practical  Chem- 
istry a/nd  Physics, 

A  few  words  in  regard  to  the  peculiarities  in  the  construct- 
ion of  this  laboratory  may  be  of  interest.  Good  light,  good 
air,  and  the  most  convenient  arrangement  of  furniture  and  ap- 
paratus for  the  use  of  students,  are  the  prime  necessities  in  a 
working  laboratory,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  case  they  are 
something  more  necessary  for  chemistry  than  for  physics. 
Accordingly  the  lecture  room  and  the  physical  laboratories  are 
placed  upon  the  first  floor  and  the  chemical  laboratories  upon 
the  second.  For  the  main  chemical  laboratory  good  light  is  se- 
cured by  its  numerous  windows  looking  to  the  east,  the  south 
and  the  west.  Good  air  is  ensured  by  means  of  flues  which 
furnish  ventilation  from  the  ceiling  and  from  the  floor,  and  also 
by  means  of  novel  and  we  believe  efl'ective  ventilating  chami- 
hers^  easy  of  access  from  all  parts  of  the  room,  providing  a  quick 
exit  for  offensive  fumes.  Sixty-two  working  tables  are  ar- 
ranged in  three  groups.  Each  table  is  supplied  with  a  set  of 
reagent  and  specimen  bottles  ;  with  gas,  water,  sink  and  filter- 
pump.  In  two  of  the  groups,  each  table  is  provided  with  a  double 
set  of  drawers  and  cupboards  so  that  it  can  accommodate 
two  students  working  at  different  periods.     By  this  means  the 
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capacity  of  the  laboratory  is  nearly  doubled.  It  would  be 
possible  to  accommodate  100  students  each  having  an  inde- 
pendent set  of  apparatus  for  her  exclusive  use.  The  spectro- 
scope, the  microscope,  the  barometer,  the  thermometer  and  the 
balance  are  placed  within  easy  reach  of  all  whose  work  de- 
mands the  use  of  these  instruments. 

And  now  I  should  like  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  this  new 
laboratory  is  opened  primarily  for  the  undergraduale  instrud- 
tion  of  women  in  the  regular  course  in  Arts. 

We  all  know  what  magnificent  equipments  are  to  be  found 
in  the  scientific  and  technical  schools  of  this  country;  in  the 
Lawrence,  for  example,  or  the  Sheffield,  the  School  of  Mines, 
the  Massachusetts  and  the  Stevens  Institutes  of  Technology, 
and  a  few  others  which  might  be  named.  But  these  equip-  • 
ments  have  little  value  for  the  students  of  the  regular  course 
which  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  The  Lawrence 
and  the  Sheffield,  for  example,  are  scientific  schools.  They 
are  departments  of  universities  and  their  facilities  are 
adequate  to  the  wants  of  students  in  technical  science.  So 
ample  are  they,  not  only  in  mechanical  appliances  but  also  in 
professorial  ability,  that  American  students  now  make  a  great 
mistake  who  seek  the  foreign  laboratories  in  the  pursuit  of 
science.  But  underneath  these  technical  and  university  courses 
there  lies  the  academic  course  in  Arts  for  general  culture,  and 
in  this  department  of  our  colleges  and  universities  the  facilities 
for  the  practical  study  of  chemistry  and  physics  are  very  limited 
and  in  most  cases  altogether  unknown. 

But  while  Vassar  is  devoting  her  energies  exclusively  to  col- 
lege work,  she  now  departs  from  the  traditions  of  the  academic 
course  by  erecting  and  equipjjing  a  laboratory  for  the  practical 
study  of  physics  and  chemistry. 

It  is  proper  on  this  occasion  to  reassure  ourselves  of  the  pro- 
priety of  this  departure  by  recalling  some  of  the  reasons  which 
justify  it,  and  by  defining  the  work  which  the  Laboratory 
should  accomplish  in  the  regular  college  course. 
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And  in  the  first  place  the  object  of  the  college  itself  is  not 
to  train  specialists  in  science,  in  literature  or  in  philosophy. 
She  in  whom  the  noblest  attributes  of  womanhood  have  been 
made  to  shine  most  brightly  may  afterward  become  the  most 
successful  author,  or  physician,  or  chemist,  if  she  chooses  to 
pursue  a;  specialty.  Therefore,  if  I  rightly  judge,  education 
for  the  sake  of  education  is  the  object  of  the  college  training. 
And  if  this  is  so,  then  the  acquisition  of  mental  discipline  is 
vastly  more  important  than  the  accumulation  of  knowledge, 
however  useful,  and  no  branch  of  study  which  cannot  play  an 
honorable  part  in  educating  the  mind  of  the  student  is  worthy 
to  be  found  in  the  college  curriculum. 

In  the  second  place  the  value  of  physical  science  as  an  energy 
in  mental  training  has  been  attested  by  eminent  educators 
evervwhere. 

Twenty  years  ago  when  this  college  was  founded  the  sciences 
of  nature  were  engaged  in  a  fierce  contest  for  a  foothold 
among  the  agencies  employed  in  the  higher  education.  But 
that  battle  has  been  fought  and  science  is  the  victor.  All  that 
need  be  said  of  the  peculiar  excellence  of  science  as  a  means  to 
mental  discipline  has  been  said  over  and  over  again.  I  shall 
not  undertake  to  repeat  it,  but  I  may  simply  remind  you  of  the 
claims  which  have  been  established  by  it. 

It  is  claimed  for  the  study  of  physical  science  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  mind  that  it  cultivates  habits  of  careful  observation, 
teaches  method  in  the  arrangement  of  facts,  impresses  the 
need  of  an  accurate  use  of  language,  practices  the  power  of  ac- 
curate comparison,  stimulates  the  faculty  of  inductive  reason- 
ing, strengthens  the  judgment  and  quickens  the  imagination 
and,  I  may  add,  cultivates  the  exercise  of  intellectual  humility 
by  enabling  the  mind  to  contemplate  the  vast  and  magnificent 
temple  of  nature,  whose  material  and  architecture,  in  spite  of 
all  the  discoveries  in  modern  times,  still  so  far  surpasses  its 
comprehension.  Even  when  education  is  to  be  wholly  devoted 
to  the  formation  of  mind  and  character,  without  regard  to  the 
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utilities  in  life,  no  department  of  human  knowledge  can  out- 
reach the  physical  sciences.  That  the  study  of  physics  and 
chemistry  does,  in  addition  to  all  this,  impart  useful  knowl- 
edge, I  think  ought  to  be  regarded  as  another  element  of  su- 
periority. Considering  them  as  subjects  of  post-graduate  study 
there  can  be  no  doubt  on  this  point,  for  to  such  study  we  look 
for  the  special  training  which  prepares  for  professional  work. 
And  if  we  consider  them  in  reference  to  the  purely  liberal  ed- 
ucation which  is  expected  from  the  college  course,  I  still  think 
that  the  eminently  useful  character  of  much  of  the  information 
imparted  by  these  sciences  ought  not  to  be  counted  against 
them.  For,  while  it  is  true  that  intellectual  power  is  better 
than  useful  knowledge,  it  is  equally  true  that  useful  knowledge 
added  to  the  mental  power  to  use  it  well  is  better  than  either 
alone.  Nevertheless,  I  hold  that  physical  science  is  to  be  pur- 
sued in  college  for  the  sake  of  the  discipline  it  imparts  and  not 
for  the  sake  of  its  practical  applications. 

In  the  third  place,  if  the  study  of  physics  and  chemistry  is 
to  show  its  peculiar  excellencies  alongside  of  the  study  of 
mathematics,  of  literature  and  of  philosophy  it  must  be  pur- 
sued in  the  right  way.  It  must  furnish  a  kind  of  exercise 
which  they  do  not,  and  this  is  possible  only  when  it  is  permit- 
ted to  carry  the  mind  of  the  student  into  actual  contact  with 
material  objects  and  physical  laws.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
grievous  fault  in  the  traditional  classical  course  is  that  it  en- 
gages the  mind  solely  with  words  and  abstractions.  Eklucation 
for  its  own  sake  demands  that  this  fault  be  corrected,  for  there 
are  energies  of  the  mind  which  no  study  of  abstract  truth  can 
fully  arouse,  as  there  are  phases  of  character  which  no  study 
of  nature  can  reach.  But  the  attempt  to  correct  this  fault  by 
the  study  of  physics  pursued  in  the  same  way  as  the  study  of 
metaphysics  is  hopeless.  The  study  of  science  should  be  the 
study  of  nature,  and  it  is  impossible  to  make  it  such  without 
the  aid  of  a  working  laboratory.     The  laboratory  therefore  is 

as  indispensible  to  the  regular  college  course,  as  it  is  to  the 
purely  scientific  and  technical  courses  of  study. 
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The  truth  of  this  will  be  confirmed  if  we  briefly  consider  the 
several  mejbhods  which  have  been  used  in  the  study  of  science. 
There  is  first  the  book  method.  I  believe  that,  so  far  as  a 
mere  knowledge  of  facts  goes,  science  can  be  acquired  from 
books,  and  that  such  *  knowledge  has  a  very  positive  value. 
The  study  of  the  known  laws  of  nature,  of  the  methods  by 
which  they  have  been  discovered,  and  of  the  evidence  of  their 
truth  need  not  be  less  valuable,  if  pursued  with  the  same  thor- 
oughness and  by  the  same  methods,  than  the  study  of  the  laws 
of  space  or  quantity,  or  the  principles  of  language,  or  of  phi- 
losophy. Consider,  for  example,  the  various  chemical  industries, 
without  which  modern  civilization  could  not  have  become 
what  it  is.  Every  one  of  these  processes  is  a  conquest  which 
the  human  mind  has  won  from  nature  by  long  and  toilsome 
struggle,  and  it  can  not  be  truthfully  said  that  the  history  and 
the  philosophy  of  these  struggles  have  no  educational  value. 
Indeed,  how  can  we  regard  the  history  of  these  struggles  for 
dominion  over  the  force?  of  nature,  and  the  consequent  exal- 
tation of  the  race  with  less  favor  than  we  regard  the  history 
of  the  struggles  of  men  for  political  dominion  and  the  conse- 
quent exaltation  or,  as  it  may  be,  degradation  of  nations  ? 
Nevertheless,  the  study  of  nature  from  books  alone  can  not 
exhibit  the  peculiar  educational  power  of  physical  science. 
Indeed,  little  can  be  said  in  its  favor  which  may  not  be  said 
of  mathematics  and  metaphysics,  because  the  discipline  is  es- 
sentially of  the  same  kind  as  that  acquired  by  the  study  of 
books  in  these  and  other  departments.  . 

The  study  of  science  in  books  is  a  study  about  things  and 
not  the  study  of  things  themselves.  It  does  not  bring  the 
mind  face  to  face  with  nature,  but  only  into  contact  with 
what  somebody  has  said  about  nature.  One  may  just  as  well 
expect  to  reap  the  benefits  of  linguistic  study  by  reading 
Pope's  translation  of  Homer's  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  as  to  expect 
the  full  value  of  the  study  of  physics  to  come  from  reading 
Tyndall's  elegant  translations  of  the  poems  which  nature  has 
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written  in  the  phenomena  of  sound  and  heat.  It  is  better  to 
know  Homer  as  measured  by  Pope  than  not  to  know  Homer 
at  all,  and  it  is  also  better  to  know  science  as  it  is  written  in 
books  than  to  be  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  nature.  But  if  for 
educational  purposes  one  should  study  the  Iliad  in  its  original 
Greek,  so  also  for  educational  purposes  one  should  study 
science  as  it  is  written  in  the  phenomena  of  the  material 
world. 

Happily  the  day  for  the  teaching  of  science  from  books  is 
rapidly  passing  away.  The  lecture  syntem  which  has  taken  its 
place  so  largely  has  many  advantages.  It  is  possible  for  a 
skillful  educator  who  is  able  and  willing  to  hide  himself  be- 
hind his  subject,  to  enable  nature  herself  to  speak  through 
apparatus.  It  is  possible  for  his  pupils  to  comprehend  the 
conditions  embodied  in  apparatus,  the  sources  of  error  to  be 
avoided  in  the  use  of  it,  the  true  character  of  the  phenomena 
which  it  shows,  and  the  logic  of  the  methods  by  which  its  re- 
sults are  interpreted.  The  mind  habitually  guided  through 
such  processes  finally  acquires  the  habit  of  dealing  with  facts 
by  the  scientific  method  in  a  degree  which  no  study  of  books 
alone  can  impart.  The  phenomena  are  seen  to  be  real;  the 
reasonings  are  seen  to  be  stayed  at  every  point  by  physical 
supports,  and  the  conclusions  are  seen  to  spring  out  of  the 
solid  ground  of  nature.  If  pursued  by  this  method  physical 
science  is  able  to  exhibit  its  excellence  to  a  considerable  degree, 
for  it  is  compelled  to  part  company  with  mathematics,  litera- 
ture and  philosophy,  and  can  minister  to  the  development  of 
mental  faculties  which  these  departments  of  study  touch  but 
lightly,  or  fail  altogether  to  reach.  Nevertheless,  the  full 
force  of  physical  science  can  not  be  secured  by  the  lecture 
system.  For  the  student,  the  lecture  is,  at  best,  but  a  transla- 
tion made  by  another's  mind.  The  study  of  the  original  is 
better  discipline.  For  even  if  the  pupil  should  sit  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  most  skillful  translator,  and  should  understand 
every    step   by   which  he   embodies  in   elegant   English  the 
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thoughts  embalmed  in  the  ancient  classic,  still  such  reading 
would  fail  to  exhibit  the  full  educational  value  of  linguistic 
study.  Not  less  is  it  true  that  in  order  to  reap  the  fu41  benefit 
of  the  study  of  physical  science  one  must  nuike  his  own  trans- 
lations, that  the  mind  must  be  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
original  symbols  in  which  the  truths  of  his  science  are  con- 
cealed. 

This  being  true,  it  is  clear  that  a  college  must  either  aban- 
don the  hope  of  giving  the  test  collegiate  training  in  this  de- 
partment, or  else  provide  a  laboratory  for  the  experimental 
study  of  physics  and  chemistry.  Ever}^  friend  of  Vassar  Col- 
lege, therefore,  not  to  say  every  friend  of  sound  learning  every- 
where, must  heartily  welcome  this  addition  to  our  facilities. 

•  And  we  may  especially  congratulate  our  undergraduates  be- 
cause this  laboratory  is  equipped  for  them,  in  order  that  they 
may,  as  far  as  the  course  in  Ai*ts  ought  to  permit,  pursue  the 
study  of  physics  and  chemistry',  which  are  pre-eminently  exjier- 
imental  sciences,  by  the  experimental  method,  and  this,  too, 
without  being  compelled  to  forego  the  studv  of  the  classics,  of 
literature  or  philosophy. 

I  say  as  far  as  the  course  in  Arts  will  permit,  the  student 
may  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  study  of  i)liysics  and  chemistry. 
And  this  leads  me  to  say  that  the  enlargement  of  the  labora- 
tory facilities  does  not  necessarily  mean  an  extension  of  the 
course  of  study  in  this  department  of  the  College.  If  T  under- 
stand the  policy  of  this  institution,  it  is  to  maintain  for  women 
what  the  soundest  colleges  have  maintainal  for  men — a  solid 
cjollege  course  of  study,  which  shall  lie  distinctly  apart  from 
the  preparatory  schools  on  the  one  hand  and  tlie  universities 
on  the  other.  A  course  which  may  be  the  foundation  of  fu- 
ture technical  and  professional  work,  but  which  is  its(»lf  devoted 
to  the  harmonious  development  of  the  mind  and  chai-actcr. 
Considered  with  reference  to  such  a  course  the  j^hysics  and 
chemistry  are  not  all  there  is  in  education.  There  are  truths 
relating  to  man,  and  truths  relating  to  God,  as  well  as  truths 
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relating  to  nature,  among  the  relationships  of  the  mind,  and 
the  mind  will  bt?  bi^st  plicated  by  the  pursuit  of  a  course  of 
study  by  which  it  is  made  acquainted  with  all  these  relation- 
ships,— a  coui'se  in  which  philosophy,  literature,  mathemat- 
ics and  science  are  harmoniously  blended. 

While  I  appreciate  the  educational  power  of  science  and 
have  said  that  the  value  of  no  other  department  of  study  can 
surpass  it,  yet  I  am  persuaded  that  a  special  scientific  course 
is  not  the  best  for  genei*al  culture.  One  may  be  an  educated 
chemist  without  being  in  the  l)est  sense  an  educated  man.  Let 
him  first  become  educated  by  the  pursuit  of  a  more  compre- 
hensive course,  and  then  th(»  technical  sc^hool  can  make  of  him 
a  better  chemist  than  if  he  had  studied  chemistry  only  from 
the  beginning.  The  function  of  the  laboratory  therefore,  as 
far  as  the  college  student  is  concerned,  is  not  to  extend  the 
course  in  physics  and  chemistry  to  the  detriment  of  other 
branches,  but  rather  to  enable  the  student  to  pursue  the  phys- 
ics and  chemistry  of  the  college  course  in  the  right  way,  with 
ampler  facilities,  with  the  certainty  of  better  results,  and  lay 
a  good  foundation  for  post  graduate  study  for  all  who  may 
wish  to  pursue  it. 

There  are  necessarily  somewhat  narrow  limits  to  the  study 
of  these  bi'anches  in  the  college  course.  The  experimental 
study  of  chemistry  is  a  slow  method.  To  cover  the  same 
ground  in  the  laboratoiy  recpiires  more  time  than  would  be  re- 
quired in  the  library.  Too  much  nmst  not  be  attempted. 
The  lecture  and  the  libraiy  must  be  brought  into  cooperation, 
and  still  only  so  much  must  be  laid  out  as  will  permit  the  stu- 
dent to  make  her  a(*(]uisition  real  and  exact.  A  judicious  se- 
lection of  subjects  foi'  the  lal)()i*atory  course  is  a  matter  of 
great  importance. 

The  college  course  in  the  laboi'atoiT  should  evidently  in  the 
fii'st  i)lace  be  such  as  can  yield  the  best  mental  discipline,  and 
in  the  second  place  such  as  can  supply  the  proper  groundwork 
for  post-graduate  or  professional  study. 
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In  the  case  of  chemistry,  to  speak  more  particularly  of  this 
branch,  it  happens  that  those  parts  of  the  subject  which  are 
absolutely  indisi)ensable  to  any  kind  of  ])ost-graduate  study  or 
practice,  are  at  the  same  time  the  best  parts  for  mental  train- 
ing, and  those  which  are  most  easily  handle<l  in  the  laboratory 
and  the  lecture  room.  The  chemical  force — the  conditions  of 
its  action  and  the  means  of  attaining  them, — the  laws  which 
govern  it, — and  the  theories  which  men  have  proiK)sed  to  ex- 
plain them, — the  elements  on  which  it  acts  and  the  compounds 
resulting  from  their  permutation  under  its  influence, — the 
study  of  the  nomenclature  and  the  notation  adopted  in  the 
science — these  and  kindred  topics  lie  at  the  very  lx)ttom  of 
chemistry  in  all  its  departments.  The  study  and  comparison 
of  reactions, — the  classification  of  the  elements  by  the  resem- 
blances they  {K)ssess  and  tlie  methixls  of  detecting  and  separa- 
ting them  founded  on  the  contrjists  they  exhibit — these  and 
kindred  topics  are  likewise  fundamental. 

It  would  therefore  apiHiar  that  ^^eneral  chemistry  and  quali- 
tative analyses  must  be  mastered  by  every  one  who  hopes  to 
pursue  the  study  of  chemistry  in  any  of  its  various  depart- 
ments whether  of  pure  or  apjdied  science. 

Moreover  these  above  all  others  are  the  parts  of  chemistry 
most  disciplinary  in  their  influence,  and  they  at  the  same  time 
yield  themselves  with  the  utmost  ^rrace  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  laboratory  and  the  lecture  room  for  the  pur|)oses  of  the 
college  course. 

But  when  we  have  limited  the  work  in  the  college  course 
to  these  fundamental  and  discipiinarv  pai*ts  of  the  sciences  we 
do  not  so  closely  limit  the  functions  of  the  Laboratory  itself. 
We  may  fairly  hope  that  this  buiklin^^  is  destined  to  do  some- 
thing even  more  than  this  foi'  Vassiir  (Allege,  and  by  doing 
more  for  it  accomplish  a  still  higher  work  in  thc^  education  of 
women. 

I  can  not  help  thinking  that  physics  and  chemistry  is  a 
most  inviting  and  i)rotitable  field   for   post-graduate   study. 
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And  in  addition  to  the  undergraxluate  course  for  which  it  is 
primarily  erected,  the  Vassars  Laboratory  is  competent  and 
wiUing  to  furnish  ample  facilities  for  postgraduates  or  special 
students  in  the  department  of  physics  and  chemistry. 

The  neat  mani[)ulation,  delicate  touch,  quick  perception  and 
patience  of  woman  eminently  adapt  her  to  the  study  of  practi- 
cal chemistry.  From  the  experience  of  several  years  in  the  in- 
struction of  young  women,  I  think  it  may  be  safely  said  that 
a  larger  proportion  of  women  than  of  men  who  enter  the 
laboratory  attain  high  standing  in  the  elementary  parts  of  the 
science  to  which  tlie  undergraduate  study  is  confined.  Why 
should  they  not  be  ec|ually  successful  in  the  more  advanced 
courses  ^  If  few  women  have  won  distinction  in  chemistry,  we 
must  remembei'  that  very  few^  hav^e  ever  attempted  it.  A  few 
years  have  been  sulficieut  to  demonstrate  her  success  in  the 
college  course;  few^  more  will  be  needed  to  enable  woman  to 
demonstrate  hei'  ability  to  pursue  the  higher  courses  into  the 
university  and  out  into  jjractical  life  if  she  chooses  to  make 
the  effoi't.  Teaching,  pharmacy,  medicine,  and  various  arts 
and  industries  founded  on  or  requiring  a  knowledge  of  chemis- 
try, invite  her  to  do  so.  This  Laboi'atory  will  be  able  to  fur- 
nish the  opportunity  to  whomever  may  accept  the  invitation. 


•<■► 
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The  gamtj  of  ''scandal-'  is  genei*ally  consjdered  to  be  at 
once  i)leasant  and  improving,  because  it  is  supposed  to  illus- 
trate the  natural  de]  )ravity  of  t  he  human  heart.  It  does  nothing 
of  the  kind.  An  innocent  remark  is  w^hispered  by  a  young 
lady  to  her  neighbor,  and  after  being  passed  around  the  table 
in  tliis  manner  it  is  usually  found  to  have  grown  out  of  all 
knowledge.     That  only  shows  the  difference  between  a  com- 
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pany  of  young  ladies  and  the  same  numter  of  intercommuni- 
cating telephones.  The  one  repeats  ideas,  thef  other  woi'ds. 
The  fact  that  no  two  people  interpret  the  same  sentence  in 
exactly  the  same  way,  may  be  a  proof  of  the  depravity  of  lan- 
guage, but  certainly  not  of  individuals.  Words  are  only  signs. 
A  book,  if  it  be  worth  anything,  is  capable  of  as  many  different 
readings  as  it  has  readers.  The  ideas  must  be  ours  before 
they  can  be  represented  to  us — must  be  inherent  in  our  na- 
tures or  derived  from  ex|)erience.  Every  Christian  has  a  dif- 
ferent Bible.  We  make  our  own  books.  Say  rather  that  a 
man^s  experience  is  his  private  library,  and  his  individuality  is 
the  subject-matter  of  the  books.  The  bread  which  he  eats  be- 
comes assimilated  to  Immanuel  Kant  or  ''the  young  nobleman 
who  takes  his  soup  willingly  with  pepiwr,"  as  the  case  may  be; 
so  every  book  that  is  rejid  becomes  assimilated  to  the  reader's 
mind,  and  it  is  his  individuality  which  determines  the  charac- 
ter of  the  thought  in  the  written  page.  We  speak  of  getting 
new  ideas  from  books,  but  it  is  imix>ssible  for  a  man  to  read 
what  he  does  not  in  some  sort  already  know.  His  own  idea 
may  be  so  vague  and  indefinite  as  to  be  unworthy  of  the  name 
of  knowledge;  it  may  exist  in  his  mind  only  as  a  struggling, 
unformed  question ;  he  may  even  be  unconscious  of  its  pres- 
ence, but  then  it  must  exist  before  he  can  apprehend  it  from 
any  book.  My  astronomical  friend  invites  me  to  examine  the 
sun  through  the  telescope,  and  after  infinite  pains  I  succeed 
in  applying  my  eye  to  the  glass  while  the  sun  is  in  the  field. 
"  Is  it  not  magnificent  ? "  she  asks  in  a  glow  of  enthusiasm.  I 
endeavor  to  show  the  admiration  which  politeness  requires, 
while  I  inwardly  reflect  that  the  magnificent  spectacle  looks 
more  or  less  like  a  new  cheese  on  a  pretty  dirty  sideboard. 
My  friend  has  seen  through  that  glass — I  know  not  what  solar 
history  and  present  phenomena ;  I  have  seen — a  whitish  disc 
like  a  cheese,  liuskin  is  right :  a  cat  may  look  at  a  king,  but  it 
cannot  see  a  king.  Out  of  the  fullness  of  the  mind  the  eye 
readeth. 
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There  are  some  books  which  we  are  incapable  of  reading; 
there  are  others  which  remain  sealed  to  us  bv  our  own  will  or 
through  our  own  indolence.  Give  a  boy  Scott's  novels,  and 
he  will  read  and  read  again  the  wild  adventures  of  smugglers 
and  outlaws.  He  and  they  are  of  the  same  age  and  alike  in- 
capable of  discipline.  Thirty  years  later,  when  he  has  begun 
to  write  "  A  Short  Resum6  of  Scottish  History,"  he  recognizes 
in  the  same  books,  the  genius,  not  of  Walter  Scott  the  story- 
teller, but  of  Walter  Scott  the  writer  of  pictorial  history. 
What  is  true  of  ink-and-paper  books,  is  no  less  true  of  nature. 
Every  man  finds  his  book  open  at  that  page  whose  contents 
most  interest  him.  To  the  quarry-master  New  England^s  hills 
mean  a  certain  amount  of  available  granite  and  marble;  to 
the  supercilious  idler,  a  more  or  less  imperfect  structure  for 
his  accommodation  during  the  summer  months;  to  the  native 
farmer  they  mean  home  and  all  that  is  best  worth  living  for; 
while  the  geologist  reads  in  their  fossils  the  history  of  conti- 
nent-making. In  general  we  read,  not  all  that  we  are  able, 
but  what  we  like  best.  Often  we  do  not  accomplish  even  this. 
We  are  too  inert  to  be  curious,  too  indolent  to  read  the  story 
we  want  to  hear,  two  slothful  to  classify  in  any  way  the  facts 
which  are  thrust  upon  our  observation.  We  spend  our  time 
and  money  to  acquire  the  means  of  culture,  and  we  are  like 
the  tourist  whom  Thackeray  describes  as  asleep  in  his  carriage 
while  his  artist  sketche^s  for  dear  life  the  scenes  through  w^hich 
he  is  driven.  No  wonder  if  we  are  discontented,  homesick, 
miserable.  "The  foole  is  banisht  in  his  own  country  ;"  and 
the  wise  man  asleep  is  no  wiser  than  the  fool.  Or,  if  per- 
chance we  are  not  asleep,  we  road  automatically  the  books 
which  are  most  familiar  to  us.  The  "  down-east "  farmer  will 
tell  you  that  "there  ain't  no  plant  on  airth  that  witch-grass 
wont  choke  out  of  a  field,  ef  't  aint  ploughed  and  harrered  and 
laid  down  ter  some  kind  o'  <»;rain."  He  does  not  expect  a  great 
harvest  of  the  particular  seed  which  he  sows.  It  is  put  in 
simply  to  o|}en  the  land.     Habit  restricts  pur  thoughts  as 
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witch-grass  binds  the  unploughed  field.  Latin  and  chemistry 
and  mathematics  ?  Ploughs  and  liarrows,  my  friend !  We  may 
not  become  Latin  teachers,  nor  chemists,  nor  mathematicians, 
but  if  we  read  these  lessons  faithfully,  we  shall  have  loosened 
the  soil  and  prepared  it  for  that  harvest,  the  seeds  of  which 
are  planted  by  our  experience  with  the  actual  world,  and  to 
which  its  quality  is  best  adapted.  What  those  seed-thoughts 
are,  what  that  quality  is,  we  may  read  to  find  out.  We  are 
full  of  we  know  not  what  capabilities,  which  the  books  we 
read — if  they  be  of  any  value — shape  into  abilities.  Even  the 
careful  fanner  cannot  tell  how  many  kinds  of  seeds  lie  in  his 
fallow  fields,  and  of  the  thousands  which  he  sows  he  knows  not 
which  will  grow  and  bear  fruit,  nor  which  will  lie  unquickened 
in  the  earth.  Still  less  can  we  tell  what  seed -thoughts  lie  hid- 
den in  our  minds.  During  long  months  Iceland  lies  torpid 
beneath  her  snows,  until  a  few  short  weeks  of  summer  sun  call 
forth  her  leaves  and  blossoms  as  if  by  magic.  So  the  results 
of  our  experience  lie  buried  under  the  heavy  weight  of  our 
sloth  or  indifference,  until  some  forceful  words,  all  glowing 
with  the  resistless  heat  of  genius,  burn  away  this  dead  weight 
and  call  our  torpid  thoughts  into  definite,  vigorous,  and  grow- 
ing forms.  Only  mark  this  ditfei*ence :  that  frozen  Northland 
must  wait  for  its  sun  through  the  long  winter  night.  We 
make  our  own  summer.  The  suns  of  genius  glow  above  us 
always.  It  is  the  low-hanging,  thickly-crowding  clouds  of  our 
own  petty  aims  and  frivolous  cares  that  shut  out  the  light  and 
the  beneficial  heat.  As  we  would  that  our  minds  should  not 
be  barren,  snow-bound,  frozen  in  sleep,  let  us  sweep  away 
those  clouds  and  let  in  the  sunlight.  I^t  us  read  what  words 
we  know,  and  read  that  we  may  know  moi*e. 

But  words  are  not  only  waiting  to  be  written ;  they  are 
waiting  to  be  spoken.  We  can  easily  undei-stand  that  "  for 
whatever  purposes  silence  may  be  eijual  to  gold,  it  can  not  be 
safely  taken  as  an  indication  of  sjx^cific  ideas."  If  silence  is 
like  gold,  it  is  like  golden  ornaments,  to  be  worn  by  those  who 
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are  idle  enough  not  to  find  them  cumbersome,  and  too  rich  to 
need  to  exchange  their  jewels  for  the  necessities  of  life; — 
sometimes,  alas !  by  those  who  are  starving,  but  too  proud  to 
give  their  baubles  for  bread.     As  for  speech,  it  is  the  common 
silver  coin  with  which  every  man  buys  his  place  in  life     The 
artist  speaks  in  his  pictures,  the  inventor  in  his  machine,  the 
philanthropist — if  so  be  he  is  not  too  busy  with  proving  all 
men  who  disagree  with  him  to  be  thieves  and  tyrants — speaks 
in  his  deeds  of  charity.     If  we  speak  our  language  well,  we 
have  the  key  to  all  othere,  for  we  have  learned  to  appreciate 
the  differences  and  relations  which  other  languages  must  ex- 
press.    The  conscientious  use  of  one  talent  means  the  develop- 
ment of  another.     A  man's  mental  capacity  is  the  amount  of 
bullion  at  his  command,  and  his  power  of  expression  is  his 
coining-mill.     The  world — not  to  spoil  a  comparison  for  orig- 
inality's sake — is  the  great  booth  where  everything  is  to  be  had 
for  the  ready  money,  and  vagrancy  promptly  suppressed.    A 
hard  plan  for  those  who  had  neither  bullion  nor  will  ?     Do  not 
for  a  moment  dream  that  there  are  such  men.     That  belief  is 
the  source  of  all  poverty.     We  are  slothful  and  we  will  not 
dig  in  our  minds  to  find  the  hidden  treasure ;  or  we  are  scorn- 
ful and  sullen  and  we  refuse  to  offer  to  the  world  what  it  ap 
parently  does  not  expect  from  us ;  or  we  are  timid  and  we  hide 
our  treasure.     Meantime  if  we  starve  we  may  thank  ourselves. 
The  world  will  not  stop  to  feed  us.     If  we  cry  out  it  will  not 
heed  us,  if  we  are  silent  it  will  forget  us.     To  every  one  in  the 
beginning  is  given  a  talent.     If  a  man  be  not  able  to  do  some 
one  thing  better  than  another  can  do  it,  it  is  because  he  does 
not  or  has  not  believed  in  his  own  power.     Self-depreciation  is 
the  rust  that  spoils  our  coining-mills.     It  is  all  written  in  that 
wise  parable  of  the  talents.     Did  you  read  it  when  you  were  a 
child,  pitying  the  man  from  whom  the  one  poor  buried  talent 
was  taken,  and  wishing  that  you  might  know  how  to  comfort 
him?     You  do  know  him  !     He  lives  to-ilay  m  every  town  on 
the  face  of  the  green  earth,  and  he  is  miserable.     Comfort  him 
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and  lend  him  courage.  Make  him  dig  up  his  talent  and  show 
him  how  to  use  it,  if  it  is  not  already  taken  from  him.  If  he 
has  lost  it,  pity  him,  for  his  master  is  a  hard  man — as  hard  as 
inflexible  justice  and  inevitable  law.  We  might  as  well  stop 
breathing  and  pray  for  life,  as  let  a  talent  lie  idle  and  pray 
that  we  may  keep  it.  The  pianist  who  is  out  of  practice,  the 
emigrant  who  has  forgotten  his  own  language,  the  grand- 
mother who  cannot  rtemember  how  her  girlish  fingers  knitted 
the  curiously -figured  purse,  are  all  examples  of  buried  talents 
which  have  been  taken  away.  Let  us  then  spend  this  silver 
coin  of  speech  with  royal  largess,  for  only  those  who  spend 
freely  in  the  great  booth  may  hojie  to  partake  of  the  world's 
goods  or  to  keep  their  own. 

We  dare  not  be  silent  lest  we  be  dumb,  but  we  should  speak 
also  for  the  very  word's  sake.  The  world  has  a  right  to  the 
best  that  every  man  can  give,  and  if  he  who  might  coin  «igles 
turns  out  onlj'  dimes,  he  is  a  robber.  Newton  carefully  boiled 
his  watch  for  breakfast,  timing  himself  by  the  egg  which  he 
held  in  his  hand,  from  which  we  infer  that  his  mission  in  life 
was  not  to  boil  eggs,  as  Edison's  evidently  is  not  to  improve 
Jew's-harps.  But  if  one's  best  is  to  boil  eggs  and  improve 
Jew's-harps,  he  is  as  greatly  bound  to  give  it  to  the  world,  as 
they  who  find  out  the  secrets  of  the  elements.  The  "  missing 
link  "  who  drives  the  old  white  horse  and  dump-cart  about  the 
college  grounds,  is  important  to  our  aesthetic  needs.  His  spade 
has  lifted  many  a  shovelful  of  unbeautiful  earth,  and  he  and 
the  old  white  horse  have  trundled  it  awav  to  T)arts  unknown  • 
his  rough  hands  have  packed  the  sods  over  many  of  our  lawns. 
There  is  a  strange  fitness  in  things.  lie  asks  foi*  food  to  eat, 
clothes  to  wear,  a  room  to  live  in  that  would  make  life  miser- 
able to  us.  He  gives  us  in  return  something  beautiful,  which 
we  may  safely  guess  he  cannot  appreciate.  Tie  does  not  un- 
derstand the  meaning  of  the  language  which  he  speaks. 
Nevertheless  he  speaks  it  with  his  strong  arm  and  broad, 
crooked  back,  as  best  he  can.    Let  every  man  dare  speak  his 
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best,  right  bravely,  faithfully,  cheerfully,  not  knowing  what 
significance  his  poor  words  may  have  for  those  who  are  wise 
enough  to  hear  his  message  aright.  A.  H.  H.,  '80. 


-^i^- 


DOES    OUR    PRESENT    PFBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 
NEED  ANY  RADICAL  CHANGE  ? 


An  implicit  belief  in  all  things  American  is  part  of  our  na- 
tional creed,  and  in  re[>eating  this  article  of  faith  we  add  a 
self-gratulatory  appendix  to  the  effect  that  our  countr}'^  and 
our  institutions  are  not  only  the  best,  but  also  the  biggest,  in 
the  world.  The  height  of  American  approbation  of  any  enter- 
prise is  reached  in  the  declaration  that  it  is  "a  big  thing.'' 
Nowhere  has  the  national  characteristic  shown  itself  more 
strikingly  than  in  the  development  of  our  public  school  sys- 
tem. The  tiny  school-house  of  the  Puritans,  where  "  ye  ancient 
dame"  rigorously  taught  the  spelling-book  and  Bible,  was  the 
beginning  of  a  great  system  with  the  finest  school  buildings  in 
the  world,  i)eopled  by  an  army  of  teachers  and  pupils  learned 
in  all  the  'ologies  and  'isms  of  the  day.  The  public  school  sys- 
tem is  now,  indeed,  a  big  thing,  and  as  such  the  American  peo- 
ple worship  it.  But  within  the  past  five  years  there  has  been 
a  suspicion  that  perhaps  the  idol  might  not  be  as  perfect  in 
workmanship  as  could  be  (U^sired.  The  idea  has  grown,  if  not 
in  public  favor,  at  leiist  in  public  attention,  until  now  the 
question  of  the  public  schools  is  one  of  the  questions  of  the  day. 

We  should  make  little  headway  in  criticising  without  a 
standard  for  comjiarison,  and  before  we  venture  to  criticize 
what  the  public  schools  are  doing,  w(»  must  decide  what  they 
ought  to  do.  They  have  been  k(»pt  up  on  an  ever-increasing 
scale  of  ex[X3n(liture,  and  as  an  investment  of  public  money 
they  should  b(^  a  soui'ce  of  profit  to  the  citizens  of  the  state. 
The  following  extract  fi'om  a  mo<l(M'n  writer  on  political  eoon- 
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omy  is  perhaps  as  broad  and  concise  a  statement  of  their  pur- 
pose as  we  can  get :  "'  It  is  to  the  interest  of  all  the  citizens 
that  every  child  in  the  state  shall  have  so  much  education  as 
shall  enable  it  to  comj)rehend  our  political  institutions  and 
follow  intelligently  some  useful  industry."  This  is  general 
enough  to  comprise  all  varieties  of  opinions,  from  the  one 
which  thinks  the  state  should  be  the  Stephen  Girard  of  its 
citizens,  to  that  which  concludes  that  the  commonwealth  has 
done  its  duty,  when  it  hiis  taught  the  primer  and  multiplication 
table.  Considering  our  system  of  public  instruction  from  this 
point  of  view,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  by  no  means  faultless. 

In  a  country  like  oui*s,  we  cannot  afford  to  let  any  of  our 
voters  grow  up  in  ignorance.  It  is  sowing  the  seeds  of  future 
trouble  to  give  the  ballot-box  into  the  hands  that  have  not 
held  the  school-book.  Theoretically  our  public  schools  are  to 
prevent  this  danger,  but  pnictically  in  only  a  few  states  is 
there  any  attempt  to  bring  all  under  their  influence.  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  Massachusetts  complete,  I  think,  the 
list  of  the  states  which  enfoi'ce  compulsory  education,  while 
its  necessity  in  the  others  is  abundantly  proved  by  statistics. 
Massachusetts  and  New  York  had  at  the  hist  census,  from  5 
to  5.12  per  cent  of  voters  who  could  not  read.  Mississippi 
and  South  Carolina  have  a  percentage  varying  from  5.12  to 
20.  In  Bhode  Island  it  is  2.5  while  Kentucky  stands  at  the 
other  extreme  with  from  5.12  to  <K)  and  over  as  the  [percent- 
age of  illiterate  voters.  And  yet  Kentucky  is  a  state  which 
prides  itself  u]X)n  its  fine  public  school  system.  That  school  sys- 
tem cannot  be  the  best  which  leaves  so  many  of  the  voters  of 
the  land  in  ignorance.  The  classes  who  stand  in  the  greatest 
need  of  instruction  are  not  the  ones  who  furnish  the  bulk  of 
the  school  attendance.  Except  in  the  elementary  grades,  but 
a  small  proportion  of  the  pupils  come  from  the  lowest  classes. 
The  greatest  proportion  come  from  the  middle  grades  of 
society  and  quite  a  number  from  the  wealthy  classes. 
When  the  child  of  poor  or  degraded  parents  is  old  enough  to 
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work,  his  schooldays  are  over.  But  this  child  is  the  one  who, 
taken  from  school  influences,  has  none  of  home  or  society  to 
supply  their  place.  The  son  of  a  professional  man  is  hedged 
around  by  numl)erless  safeguards  of  respectability,  but  the  son 
of  the  washwoman  feels  no  such  restraints.  Society  expects 
of  the  first  a  respectable  and  useful  life ;  it  makes  no  such  de- 
mands upon  the  latter,  but,  on  the  contrary,  expects  him  to 
become  a  troublesome,  if  not  a  dangerous  element.  And  so- 
ciety is  not  often  disai)pointed.  A  man  usually  fulfils  these 
tacit  expectations,  for  a  sure  way  to  develop  a  quality  in  any- 
one is  to  treat  him  as  if  he  already  possessed  it.  We  can  bet- 
ter affonl  to  let  the  son  of  a  gentleman  leave  the  schools  while 
in  the  low  grades  than  we  can  the  son  of  the  day-laborer.  But 
with  strange  carelessness,  we  make  no  attempt  to  obtain  as 
working  material  the  classes  whose  improvement  is  so  much 
needed,  nor  will  we  be  able  to  reach  them  without  the  aid  of 
a  law  for  compulsory  education. 

But  after  the  pupils  are  secured  there  is  still  something  more 
to  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  training  which  they  re- 
ceive is  also  open  to  criticism.  In  the  graded  schools  are 
usually  taught  the  three  Rs,  Grammar,  Geography,  and  Unitr 
ed  States  History  ;  in  the  High  Schools,  Ancient  or  Universal 
history,  the  fourteen  weeks  courses  in  the  sciences,  French 
and  German,  a  little  Latin  and  Mathematics,  Mental  and 
Moral  Philosophy  and  English  Literature,  consisting  chiefly  in 
the  study  of  a  text  book.  In  the  graded  schools  we  find  but 
little  to  criticize.  The  sins  are  chiefly  of  omission.  The  ma- 
terial they  have  to  work  on  is  so  heterogeneous  that  the  pu- 
pils can  be  taught  little  more  than  the  subjects  in  the  present 
course.  However,  the  style  of  teaching  might  be  changed  ma- 
terially. As  the  aim  of  West  Point  is  to  educate  soldiers,  that 
of  the  public  schools  ought  to  l^e  to  educate  citizens,  and  the 
work  cannot  be  begun  too  soon.  A  very  large  proportion  of 
our  po]:)ulation  is  foreign,  and  upon  our  public  schools  we  must 
dei)end,  in  a  large  measure,  to  Americanize  the  motley  crew. 
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The  children  of  American  parents  are  hardly  less  in  need  of 
patriotic  training,  and  yet  in  our  school  courses  this  is  chiefly 
conspicuous  by  its  absence.  As  soon  as  possible  a  child  should 
be  given  an  intelligent  idea  of  the  spirit  and  machinery  of  the 
government  under  which  he  lives.  He  should  also  learn  some- 
thing of  the  history  of  politics  and  the  science  of  government. 
The  objection  may  be  raised  that  these  are  neither  suitable 
nor  interesting  subjects  to  teach  children,  but  in  the  hands  of 
a  skillful  teacher  they  could  be  made  very  attractive.  And 
the  best  training  ought  to  be  given  in  these  very  branches ; 
they  are  the  subjects  which  demand  the  most  prominence. 
The  low  level  of  patriotism,- at  present,  is  doubtless  in  a  large 
measure,  the  inevitable  reaction  from  the  high  pressure  during 
the  war,  but  the  public  schools  are  responsible  for  the  lack  of 
revival  of  the  sentiment.  It  would  be  neither  |)ossible  nor  de- 
sirable to  keep  up  the  white  heat  of  twenty  years  ago,  but  we 
stand  in  urgent  need  of  something  to  infuse  a  little  warmth 
into  our  present  cold  indifference.  Unless,  above  all,  students 
are  taught  to  be  citizens,  we  will  have  a  two-fold  danger  to 
contend  with ;  indifference  on  the  part  of  our  native  popula- 
tion, and  ignorance  and  utter  lack  of  sympathy  on  that  of  the 
foreigners.  French,  Germans,  Swedes,  Americans,  Italians, 
all  nationalities  may  go  into  our  public  schools;  but  only 
Americans,  and  intelligently  patriotic  Americans,  ought  to 
come  out. 

In  the  High  Schools  we  find  sins  both  of  omission  and  com- 
mission. The  curriculum,  as  it  has  been  given,  is  a  broad  one. 
French  and  German  are  taught,  the  course  extending  almost 
through  the  the  four  years ;  but  in  the  language  of  a  French- 
man sent  over  recently  to  examine  our  school  system,  "  As  a 
whole,  the  instruction  in  modern  languages  is  rather  mechani- 
cal and  one-sided,  and  characterized  by  the  preference  of 
a  speedy  method  and  the  acquirement  of  mediocre  results." 
The  fourteen  weeks  courses  in  science  give  only  a  smattering 
of  book  knowledge.    Laboratory  work  for  the  classes  is  com- 
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paratively  unknown,  and  only  in  rare  cases  are  there  any  col- 
lections of  specimens  for  class  use.  The  knowledge  acquired 
must  of  necessity  be  purely  theoretical.  English  Literature, 
as  generally  taught,  takes  in  little  or  none  of  the  philosophy 
of  literature,  the  work  being  confined  almost  entirely  to  the 
study  of  the  text-book.  In  Latin  and  Mathematics  the  courses 
vary  much  in  diflFerent  schools.  In  some  they  do  not  ex- 
tend beyond  Plane  Geometry  and  Virgil ;  a  few  fit  students  for 
college.  The  inconsistency  between  the  purpose  of  the  public 
schools  and  the  course  they  offer  as  a  means  of  accomplishing 
that  purpose,  is  striking.  One  fails  to  see  how  a  knowledge  of 
the  conjugation  of  the  irregular  French  verbs,  or  the  ability 
to  translate  Telemaque  either  enables  us  to  comprehend  our 
political  institutions  or  fits  us  for  any  useful  industry.  In  the 
classical  course  we  again  fail  to  see  the  connection  between 
Virgil  and  politics  or  a  useful  industry.  The  two  are  not  in- 
compatible, but  the  ^neid  could  hardly  be  considered  a  fit 
preparation  for  practical  life.  But  aside  from  the  questionable 
desirability  of  many  of  the  studies  in  the  High  Schools,  an- 
other great,  indeed,  a  vital  objection  can  be  bi^ought  against 
the  course.  We  may  accept  it  as  axiomatic  that  unless  a  sub- 
ject is  well  taught  the  time  given  is  wasted.  It  is  the  lack  of 
this  thorough  training  which  makes  even  valuable  subjects  in 
the  High  School  course  comparatively  worthless.  As  English 
Literature  is  generall}'^  taught,  the  student  gets  little  from  it 
but  easily  forgotten  facts  and  a  slightly  increased  appreciation 
of  light  literature.  The  value  of  the  scientific  course  can  be 
judged  from  its  extent  and  the  opportunities  of  practical  work 
by  the  class.  Seeing  exi^erinients  made  by  the  teacher  may 
be  believing,  but  handling  and  experimenting  for  one's  self  is 
knowing.  The  entire  method  of  study  consists  chiefly  in  ex- 
ercise of  the  memory,  and  is  characterized  by  a  lack  of  the 
training  which  will  develop  the  thinking  powers. 

As  a  result  of  this  training,  every  year  a  large  number  of 
students  who  leave  the  High  Schools,  under  the  necessity  of 
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earning  their  own  living,  find  that  their  education  has  opened 
but  one  avenue  to  them,  and  that,  the  univei-sal  one — teaching. 
Their  training  has  fitted  them  only  imperfectly  for  this.  The 
drill  has  not  been  thorough  enough  to  enable  them  to  teach  a 
specialty,  or  to  open  to  them  any  but  the  lowest  grades  of 
teaching.  Many  who  have  no  aptitude  or  liking  for  the  work 
are  pushed  to  it  by  the  same  necessity.  This  large  supply, 
cheapening  the  value  of  the  labor,  is  the  great  cause  of  the 
poor  salaries  paid  these  teachei*s.  This  evil  result  is  more  no- 
ticeable among  women  than  among  men.  Where  the  High 
Schools  for  the  two  are  separate,  the  coui'se  in  the  boys'  High 
School  is  the  higher  of  the  two.  If  a  man  takes  up  teaching, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  it  is  but  as  a  temporary  expedient,  and 
the  prejudice  in  favor  of  his  sex  obtains  him  a  better  salary. 
The  proportion  of  women  wiio  must  be  self-de|)endcnt,  and 
who  become  teachers,  is  very  large,  and  teachers  they  remain, 
as  long  as  self-support  is  a  necessity. 

In  connection  with  the  over-supply  in  this  direction  we 
notice  a  significant  fact  in  another.  A  recent  school  report  of 
Xew  Jersey  makes  this  statement :  "  With  rare  exceptions, 
the  skilled  workmen  and  artisans  in  this  country  are  foreign- 
ers." And  in  addition  we  learn  tliat  "  the  demand  for  skilled 
labor  has  increased  wonderfully  in  this  country  within  the  last 
few  years."  Does  not  this  show  us  a  point  in  which  our  sys- 
tem of  instruction  is  faulty  if  For  lack  of  technical  training 
our  most  useful  and  profitable  industries  are  pjissing  into  the 
hands  of  foreigners.  Foreignei's  weave  for  us,  design  for  us, 
make  our  patterns  and  prepare  our  dyes.  Our  manufactures 
of  silk  and  pottery  are  inferior  to  those  of  Europe,  on  account 
of  our  lack  of  trained  workmen.  We  need  technical  schools 
of  all  kinds,  for  every  department — from  the  managing  of  our 
kitchens  to  the  designing  of  our  China  goods  and  the  decorat- 
ing of  our  purple  and  fine  linen. 

Belgium,  with  a  population  one-tenth  that  of  the  United 
States,  has  thii'ty-six  industrial  schools  and  three  hundred  and 
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nineteen  of  art  and  design.  In  Switzerland  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention is  paid  to  technical  education.  In  the  technical  and 
industrial  schools  of  Paris  are  taught  pattern-making,  wood 
and  iron-turning,  the  making  of  all  kinds  of  textile  fabrics. 
In  connection  with  this  much  attention  is  paid  to  chemistry, 
because  of  its  importance  in  the  art  of  dyeing.  At  the  Ken- 
sington Art  School  modeling,  di-awing,  painting  and  designing 
for  architecture  and  manufactures  are  studied.  Schools  for  in- 
struction in  the  manufacture  and  decoration  of  silk  ^re  placed 
in  the  silk  districts,  and  there  is  an  art  school  connected  with 
the  manufactory  of  pottery  near  Hanley.  Turning  from  these 
countries  to  find  similar  institutions  in  our  own,  we  find  acock- 

• 

ing  school  and  a  few  art  schools  where  art  as  applied  to  indus- 
try is  not  studied. 

As  the  case  stands  now  we  hav^e  on  one  hand  a  large  supply 
to  meet  a  small  demand,  and  on  the  other  a  large  and  urgent 
demand  and  a  small  supply.  So  instead  of  really  fitting  its 
pupils  to  follow  intelligently  some  useful  industry,  the  State 
has  given  them  an  education  whose  distinguishing  feature  is 
its  lack  of  prjictical  value  and  at  the  same  time  throws  open 
the  doors  of  its  most  profitable  employments  to  strangers.  To 
remedy  this  state  of  affairs  I  should  say  in  the  first  place,  abol- 
ish the  High  Schools,  and  in  the  second,  to  the  graded 
schools  atld  a  two  j^ears  coui'se  which  shall  give  thorough 
instruction  in  the  more  practical  of  the  sciences,  in  political 
economy  and  the  science  of  goverment,  and  as  much  knowl- 
edge as  possible  of  the  philoso{)hy  of  history  and  literature.  I 
realize  the  storm  of  disapprobation  which  the  first  part  of  the 
plan  would  arouse,  but  tlie  objections  finally  resolve  themsel- 
ves into  two.  In  a  country  in  which  wealth  and  position  are 
such  variable  quantities  as  in  ours,  no  man  can  be  sure  how 
long  he  will  be  able  to  give  his  children  the  education  he 
wishes  them  to  have.  If  he  finds  himself  poor  he  still  has  the 
means  of  education  for  them  at  hand  in  the  public  schools.  It 
is  a  matter  of  no  less  interest  to  the  state  than  to  him  that 
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his  children  should  be  educated,  but  from  what  we  know  of 
the  public  schools  we  might  fairly  doubt  whether  their  course 
could  be  said  to  educate.  We  would  certainly  be  wrong  in 
taking  away  the  present  means  of  education  from  the  poor 
man,  if  we  did  not  substitute  something  better.  The  ability 
to  think  is  in  itself  a  liberal  education,  but  alas !  the  High 
Schools  cannot  claim  to  develop  this  faculty.  The  children  of 
a  poor  man  must  become  self-supporting,  and  if  their  education 
neither  gives  them  any  suitable  training  for  brain  work,  nor 
fits  them  for  any  manual  labor,  of  what  use  is  it  ?  Doubtless 
it  wiU  seem  to  many,  a  narrow  and  restricted  education  we  of- 
fer in  exchange  for  the  present  broader  one,  but  though  we 
lose  in  breadth  of  curriculum,  we  gain  in  breadth  of  thought ;  if 
we  are  taught  but  a  few  subjects  we  will  at  least  find  our 
knowledge  of  them  thorough  enough  to  be  of  some  practical 
value.  The  second  objection  is,  at  first  sight,  a  strong  one. 
The  supporters  of  the  present  system  say  that  good  citizenship 
is  in  direct  ratio  with  intelligence,  and  the  higher  the  grade 
of  public  instruction  the  more  intelligent  will  the  masses  be. 
This  is  true,  and  it  is  also  true  that  skilled  workmen  must 
be  intelligent  workmen.  But  a  more  thorough  and  less 
general  education  will  have  as  good  an  effect  as  a 
means  of  mental  discipline,  and  be  more  serviceable  in 
the  end.  The  value  of  schooling  is  in  its  quality,  not  its 
quantity.  If  we  abolish  our  High  Schools,  substituting  noth- 
ing in  their  place,  and  at  the  same  time,  continue  to  increase 
the  value  of  our  manufactures  through  our  technical  schools, 
we  shall  be  in  dSemger  of  letting  our  material  surpass  our  in- 
tellectual prosperity,  and  finally  we  shall  degenerate  into  a 
nation  of  mere  workers,  when  we  should  l)e  a  nation  of  both 
workers  and  thinkers.  In  considering  a  plan  such  as  the  one 
proposed,  one  of  the  first  questions  is,  what  will  it  cost?  Of 
the  relative  cost  of  High  Schools  and  technical  schools,  1  can 
give  no  general  statistics,  but  the  annual  cost  of  the  Art- 
School  at  ELanley,  England,  is  $2,7<K),  while  probably  no  well- 
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equipped  High  School  costs  annually  less  than  $10,000.  Sup- 
posing the  school  at  Hanley  to  be  below  the  average  in  cost,  it 
can  give  us  some  idea  in  estimating  The  Industrial  Schools 
with  the  added  course  in  science  would  probably  average  as 
much  as  the  present  cost  of  the  High  Schools,  and  would  be 
much  more  valuable  to  the  country.  Further  than  that,  the 
present  state  of  civilization  demands  technical  or  special  knowl- 
edge. The  differentiation  which  follows  all  development  is 
found  not  only  in  organic  life,  but  in  the  practical  life  of*  so- 
ciety, and  he  who  cannot  keep  up  with  progress,  must  be 
pushed  aside  by  his  abler  brethren.  E.  M.  H.  '82. 


I'm  called  little  Buttercup,  dear  little  Buttercup ! "  One 
group  who  are  lounging  away  the  August  morning  on 
shady  porch  so  greets  an  approaching  figure.  It  is  that 
"  nut-brown  mayde,"  whose  draperies  hang  with  the  for- 
droop  peculiar  to  starchless  lawn,  who  wears  on  her  head 
mmense  sunbonnet  of  blue  and  white  gingham,  and  carries 
er  hand  a  large,  heavy  sack,  dripping  wet.  She  advances 
irely,  and  when  in  the  midst  of  the  group  on  the  piazza 
^s  a  dexterous  turn  to  her  bag,  and  behold !  several  dozen 
[y  crabs  are  showered  upon  the  feet  of  the  company.  Nu- 
ous  ejaculations  and  a  general  scrambling  for  places  of 
ty  ensue.  The  lady  of  the  sunbonnet  sinks  gracefully 
n  on  the  steps,  and  with  a  wave  of  the  blue  gingham  toward 
captures  remarks,  "  Been  crabbing." 
So  I  see,"  says  sister  Ann  from  her  perch  on  a  chair,  where 
stands  with  skirts  carefully  guarded  against  the  attacks  of 
barbarians  below. 

Where  were  you  crabbing?  Not  on  the  wharf  in  this 
i" 

O  no,  we  were  in  the  boat." 

s  the  boat  mentioned  is  hanging  in  mid-air  in  the  boat 
je  and  swung  clear  from  the  wharf,  there  is  some  curiositj'' 
now  how  she  got  into  it. 

We  just  caught  hold  of  the  ropes  and  slid  down.  Come 
c  here!"  the  latter  part  of  the  remark  addressed  to  a 
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widely  straying  crab.  "  It  was  just  splendid,"  she  continues, 
gradually  collecting  her  shell  fish,  "  They  bit  just  as  fast  as 
could  be.  Edith's  hat  fell  into  the  water  and  she  had  to  climb 
out  on  those  big  beams  under  the  wharf  to  get  it." 

"Why,  Kate,  how  dared  she!"  thinking  of  the  green,  slip- 
pery logs  upon  which  the  child  had  climbed. 

"  Pshaw !  'tisn't  anything.  You're  always  scared."  And 
tossing  the  last  crab  into  the  bag,  she  drags  it  after  her  into  the 
house.  So  disappears  our  hoyden,  who  is  also  housekeeper, 
our  Mrs.  Malaprop,  our  fun-lover  who  cannot  see  a  joke,  our 
tender  hearted  and  sympathetic  maiden,  our  good  hater  and 
nonchalant  lady,  our  paragon  of  fashion— in  short,  Kate. 
"'Twas  ever  thus  from  childhood's  hour,"  quotes  sister  Ann, 
descending  from  her  high  level;  "One  never  knows  what 
Kate  will  do  next."  And  Ann  is  merely  stating  a  fact  founded 
on  yetirs  of  bitter  ex[)erience.  Her  memory  recalls  a  long  series 
of  incidents  in  which  she  has  been  the  victim  of  Kate's  high 
spirits  and  eccentricities.  She  thinks  of  a  few  days  spent  at 
an  old-fashioned  country-house  with  het  younger  sister,  and  of 
her  many  trials  there.  Kate,  while  affecting  a  thorough  con- 
tempt for  her  sister's  embryo  young  lady-hood,  is  by  no  means 
averse  to  appropriating  any  of  the  peculiarly  young  lady -like 
adjuncts  of  the  toilet.  Just  at  that  time  she  especially  admires 
a  very  artistic  shade  hat,  the  delight  of  Ann's  heart,  and  begs 
and  implores  to  be  allowed  to  wear  it  "  just  this  once."  Stern 
refusals  have  no  effect,  and  at  length  an  especially  pleading  "I 
think  you  might "  melts  the  heart  of  stone,  and  the  coveted 
cha2>eau  crowns  her  brown  head.  Ann  retires  to  the  hammock, 
and  lies  thinking  on  the  duty  of  kindness  to  children  and  the 
beauty  of  an  unselfish  spirit,  until  an  exclamation  from  a  fel- 
low-lounger rouses  her  and  she  looks  up  to  see  a  dismal  little 
procession.  First,  barefooted,  bareheaded,  and  dripping  wet, 
Kate ;  then  her  small  hostess,  looking  somewhat  draggled  and 
apologetic ;  and  lastly,  the  small  boy  of  the  family  dragging 
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after  him  in  the  dust  the  cherished  hat,  held  securely  by  one 
soaked  streamer. 

*^  We've  been  wading.  It  was  lots  of  fun,  but  a  crayfish  bit 
my  foot,  and  I  fell  in  flat  and — I'm  wet." 

So  has  it  always  been.  When  mountain  streams  and  her 
favorite  exercise  of  horseback  riding  are  not  at  hand  to  furnish 
a  vent  for  her  superfluous  energy,  she  turns  her  attention  to 
practical  jokes.  And  then,  poor  sister  Ann  !  Often  as  she  has 
been  deceived,  her  confiding  nature  is  slow  to  be  convinced 
that  her  younger  sister  is  not  to  be  relied  upon. 

"Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  are  in  the  parlor.  Want  to  see  you," 
Kate  remarks,  interrupting  the  finishing  touches  of  a  visiting 
toilet.  Ann  has  just  settled  her  hat  at  the  proper  angle  and 
buttoned  the  last  button  of  her  gloves,  but  she  immediately 
lays  aside  her  trappings,  assumes  the  proper  expression  of  cor- 
diality, and  enters  the  parlor  to  find  it — empty !  She  has  been 
called  down  to  meet  a  distinguished  stranger,  and  found  Kate 
dressed  up  in  her  mother's  clothes.  She  has  replied  effusively 
to  messages  which  she  found  afterwards  had  never  been  sent, 
she  has  gone  to  lunch  or  to  spend  the  evening  and  found  she 
wasn't  expected.  She  is  continually  victimized  by  this  nine- 
teenth century  Defoe.  But  such  talents  as  Kate's  must  have 
a  larger  field  for  exercise.  She  is  an  army  girl,  and  perfectly 
at  home  in  the  garrison  where  she  lives.  No  fear  of  str  mgers, 
no  scruples  about  the  propriety  of  entering  other  people's  houses 
trouble  her.  She  plans  and  carries  out  plays  that  dupe  the 
whole  community.  A  stout,  good-natured  officer,  sitting  on 
his  porch,  placidly  smoking,  is  accosted  by  two  ladies  dressed 
in  deep  mourning.  One  of  them  asks  him  if  a  certain  officer 
— naming  Kate's  own  father — lives  there. 

"I  heard  he  wanted  a  governess.  Can  you  tell  me  if  it  is 
so?  I  have  lost  my  husband  recently  and  am  obliged  to  teach, 
and  thought  I  would  try  to  get  the  situation."  All  uttered  in 
the  most  plaintive  tones. 

^  I  really  can't  say,  Madam,"  says  the  courteous  captain. 
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"  but  I  think  it  quite  probable  he  does.  He  lives  just  two 
doors  above.  Allow  me  to  assist  you — the  steps  are  a  little 
unsafe."  And  he  carefully  helps  the  seeming  widow  and  her 
companion  down.  A  few  minutes  later,  a  tender-hearted  Irish 
servant  at  the  commandant's  is  listening  to  a  tale  of  woe. 
The  lady  is  so  disappointed  that  the  commandant  is  not  in. 
She  is  the  widow  of  a  sergeant,  an  old  soldier  who  served  in  a 
cavalry  regiment,  and  she  wanted — sobbing — to  see  if  she 
couldn't  get  a  pension.  "  It  was  so  hard  " — more  sobs — "  to 
get  along  when  a  poor  woman  was  left  alone  in  the  world." 
Poor  Biddy  could  endure  it  no  longer.  She  threw  her  apron 
over  her  head  and  fairly  howled  in  sympathy.  "An'  sure, 
ma'am,  if  ye'U  come  again,  I  know  our  general  will  do  some- 
thing for  you.  He's  a  good,  kind-hearted  general."  The  two 
rogues  applied  to  one  lady  for  a  position  as  nurse  and  gave 
the  best  references  in  the  city ;  they  called  on  a  bashful  young 
lieutenant,  as  they  "  had  heard  he  wanted  a  housekeeper,"  and 
Kate  was  "sure  she  could  make  his  home  comfortable." 
Everywhere  the  story  was  a  different  one,  and  the  weeds,  the 
mournful  voice,  and  the  tears,  found  ready  sympathy.  Great 
was  the  wrath  which  pervaded  the  garrison  when  the  truth 
.  was  known. 

But  such  frolics  must  have  a  reaction,  and  when  it  comes,  all 
is  indeed  desolation  and  misery.  Kate  suflfers  under  a  general 
sense  of  ill-treatment,  her  pet  plans  are  frustrated,  her  friends 
"  show  partial "  to  some  one  else — her  doll  is  stuffed  w^ith  saw- 
dust. Her  prosjiects  grow  darker  until  she  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that  she  is  merely  a  burden  at  home,  nobody  wants 
her,  and  she,  with  her  bosom  friend  Annie  Pennington,  deter- 
mines to  seek  the  shelter  of  a  convent.  Sister  Ann,  who  is 
always  a  confidant  at  these  times  of  woe,  is  told  of  the  plan. 

"We  shall  leave  on  the  three  o'clock  boat  to-day.  I  wish 
you  would  give  this  letter  to  papa  after  we  are  gone.  You  may 
read  it  now  if  you  want  to." 
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Sister  Ann  takes  it  respectfully  and  reads : 

"  Dear  Papa — By  the  time  you  read  this,  Annie  and  I  will 
be  far  away.  We  think  you  do  not  want  us  any  longer,  so  we 
have  determined  to  go  to  a  convent.  We  have  sent  for  a  cat- 
alogue" [a  pure  fiction]  "and  think  it  will  be  very  nice.  It  is 
no  use  to  send  after  us,  for  we  have  determined  never  to  come 
back.    Will  you  please  break  the  news  to  Col.  Pennington. 

Your  daughter,  Katie." 

What  is  to  be  done  ?  Can  nothing  persuade  her  to  remain  'i 
At  this  juncture  the  mother  appears  on  the  scene,  and  having 
learned  the  best  way  to  dissipate  this  swarm  of  "  blue  devils," 
^ands  her  the  keys  and  says,  "  Kate,  suppose  you  make  some 
chocolate  cake."  A  glimmer  of  light  apj)ears  on  Kate's  horizon. 
She  starts  listlessly  toward  pantry  and  kitchen,  but  the  nearer 
she  approaches  the  charmed  limits,  the  more  elastic  becomes 
her  step,  the  brighter  her  face,  and  half  an  hour  afterward, 
sister  Ann,  her  only  reliance  in  distress,  is  ordered  peremp- 
torily  out  of  the  way  by  a  floury  and  beaming  maiden.  Life 
is  still  worth  living  while  it  contains  chocolate  cake.  So  long 
as  she  can  hold  sway  in  the  kitchen,  the  convent  plan  is  held 
in  abeyance.  Nothing  in  the  culinary  line  is  too  difficult  for 
her  to  attempt,  and  very  rarely  are  her  attempts  unsuccessful. 
To  prepare  a  dinner  is  a  matter  of  no  moment  whatever,  and 
she  can  turn  her  attention  with  equal  ease  to  deviling  crabs  or 
making  what  she  calls  a  "  Char-lot-te  Rus-se." 

Her  practical  ability  shows  in  another  way,  for  everything 
presented  to  her  is  viewed  in  a  perfectly  plain,  straight-forward 
manner.  A  pun  is  something  beyond  her  comprehension.  At 
the  theatre  she  disturbs  the  quiet  by  laughing  at  the  jokes  of 
half  an  hour  ago,  and  he  who  attempts  to  utter  a  witticism  in 
her  presence  usually  regrets  the  attempt  after  he  has  spent 
about  half  an  hour  in  trying  to  explain  his  feeble  effort.  *'  Miss 
Katie,"  said  the  stranger  within  our  gates,  "  do  you  know  how 
to  make  a  maltese  cross  ? " 

"  What's  a  maltese  cross  ? " 
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A  pause,  during  which  an  elaborate  design  was  drawn. 

"  Now,"  resuming,  "do  you  know  how  to  make  a  maltese 
cross?" 

"  No/' 

"  Step  on  her  tail." 

"  Step  on  her  tail ! "  in  blank  amazement. 

"  Yes,  on  the  cat's  tail." 

"  You  didn't  say  anything  about  a  cat." 

'*  Yes, — a  maltese  cat.'' 

"  What's  a  maltese  cat  ? " 

Careful  explanation,  and  then  she  meditates:  "Maltese  eats 
— maltese  cross — do  maltese  cats  look  like  crosses?"  By  this 
time  the  would-be  joker  flies  in  despair.  Sister  Ann  is  called 
up,  considers  the  question  and  goes  into  a  minute  explanation. 
After  it  is  finished,  Kate  meditates  for  several  minutes,  re- 
marks in  a  reflective  tone,  "  Isn't  that  funny ! " — and  laughs. 

Puck  has  no  chai^ms  for  Katie,  Falstaff  does  not  interest  her; 
but  the  characters  whom  she  can  understand  and  sympathize 
with,  those  whom  she  can  love  or  hate,  are  what  please  her  on 
the  stage  and  in  books.  Her  vivid  imagination  makes  the 
characters  real  |ieople  to  her  for  the  time.  Often,  after  read- 
ing some  one  of  Dickens's  books,  has  she  locked  up  the  house 
more  carefully  than  usual,  to  guard  a  character  shut  securely 
up  between  the  leaves  of  her  novel.  She  won't  venture  out  in 
the  dusk  after  reading  about  Sikes  or  Quilp,  because  she 
"  really  don't  think  it's  sa  fe  with  those  men  about."  She  firmly 
determines  "  never  to  speak"  to  Miss  Murdstone,  and  has  been 
very  anxious  to  invite  little  Nell  or  Miss  Betsy  Trotwood  to 
visit  her.  She  has  mourned  for  days  over  the  fate  of  stage 
heroines,  and  laughs  and  cries  with  the  most  perfect  abandon 
over  their  fortunes.  She  feels  "  so  sorry  "  for  one,  and  thinks 
it  "  so  kind  "  in  another  to  act  as  he  does. 

Her  ardent  sympathies  are  not  confined  to  characters  of  her 
own  creation,  but  are  given  in  fullest  measure  to  those  around 
her.     But  it  is  doubtful  whether,  fond  as  she  can  be  of  her 
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race,  she  ever  feels  the  same  affection  for  them  as  for  the  brute 
creation.  Horses  are  her  best  friends.  So  great  is  her  fond- 
ness for  them  that  she  has  formed  a  plan  for  lightening  many 
of  the  miseries  of  their  life.  As  soon  as  she  is  grown  she  is  to 
found  an  Asylum  for  Orphan  Horses.  It  is  to  be  conducted 
on  the  following  plan  :  After  the  buildings  and  grounds  are 
ready,  she  is  going  to  buy  half  a  dozen  horses  that  are  in  good 
condition  and  change  them  off  for  the  leanest,  sorriest  beasts 
she  can  find  in  the  streets.  These  forlorn  hacks  are  to  be 
taken  to  the  asylum  and  kept  there  on  the  fat  of  the  land  until 
they  attain  the  standard  in  point  of  flesh,  and  then  they,  in 
turn,  are  to  yield  to  others.  For  dogs  also  she  has  great  affec- 
tion. Memory  would  fail  to  recall  the  canines  whom  she  has 
loved  and  cared  for.  Large  dogs  and  small  dogs,  black,  white 
and  yellow  dogs — every  dog  has  had  its  day.  For  horses  she 
has  plans  of  future  relief,  but  dogs  are  received  with  open  arms 
now. 

Kate's  political  sympathies  are  among  her  strongest.  She 
is  a  Republican,  and  her  ardor  for  the  party  is  only  equalled 
by  her  ignorance  of  its  principles.  Living,  as  she  does,  in  a 
Democratic  state,  she  is  constantly  called  upon  to  defend  her 
cause,  and  at  the  first  signal,  she  is  armed  and  ready  for  a  fray. 
She  never  hesitates  to  crush  a  political  opponent.  A  small 
schoolmate  once  edged  into  Kate's  seat  during  recess,  and  the 
talk  changed  from  the  confidential  chat  engendered  by  close 
quarters  to  a  discussion  of  politics. 

"You  a  Republican!"  exclaimed  the  visitor.  "If  I  had 
known  that,  I  never  would  have  associated  with  you." 

"  Then  just  get  right  over  into  your  own  seat,"  said  Miss 
Kate. 

If  you  agree  with  her  politically,  you  will  always  have  some 
claim  upon  her  good  will;  if  you  diflFer,  it  is  war  to  the  knife. 

The  existing  state  of  society  does  not  suit  her  at  all.  Since 
all  men  are  born  free  and  equal,  she  cannot  understand  why 
one  class  should  have  authority  over  another. 
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She,  at  least,  is  bound  by  no  restrictions  of  rank,  and  living, 
as  she  does,  at  a  garrison,  where  such  distinctions  .are  rigidly 
observed,  her  democratic  spirit  is  all  the  more  noticeable.  She 
emphatically  declares  the  bandmaster's  wife  to  be  the  "  pretti- 
est and  nicest  lady "  on  the  post.  She  sjrmpathizes  deeply 
with  the  soldiers,  and  the  slightest  act  of  authority  on  the  part 
of  an  officer  fills  her  with  anger.  She  labors  under  the  im- 
pression that  soldiers  never  get  anything  to  eat,  and  tries  to 
relieve  their  necessities  by  sending  lunches  to  the  prisoners  at 
the  guardhouse,  by  treating  the  band  to  ice  cream,  and  by 
inviting  the  orderly  in  to  dinner. 

That  anyone  should  be  tried  and  punished  for  an  oflFence 
against  the  laws  of  the  land  she  regards  as  an  outrage  against 
humanity.  All  her  sympathies,  irrespective  of  right  and  wrong 
in  the  case,  are  with  "  the  bottom  dog  in  the  fight." 

Eash  and  unconventional  as  she  may  be,  many  of  Kate's 
idiosyncrasies  are  forgiven  because  of  the  warm  heartedness 
which  prompts  them.  Wherever  she  goes,  special  liberty  of 
action  is  granted  her  on  the  ground  of  her  various  eccentrici- 
ties. But  in  spite  of  her  many  oddities,  Kate  has  in  her  the 
elements  of  a  fine  and  a  very  useful  woman.  Who  knows  but 
that,  when  she  has  so  much  knowledge  that  she  need  no  longer 
wish  she  had  been  ""born  educated,"  and  when  years  have 
added  a  little  gravity  of  demeanor,  her  executive  ability  and 
warm  heart  may  make  her  the  founder  of  some  scheme  even 
more  philanthropic  than  the  Asylum  for  Orphan  Horses. 


The  most  hypercritical  student  can  not  accuse  us  of  neglect- 
ing the  American  periodicals.  In  fact,  to  obtain  either  Har- 
per^s  or  Scribner^s  within  a  few  days  after  their  arrival  neces- 
sitates lying  in  wait  an  hour  or  two,  till  the  young  lady  who 
holds  four  magazines  in  her  lap  while  she  reads  the  fifth,  has 
finished  her  literary  labors. 
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The  reader  of  the  English  reviews,  however,  is  rarely  delayed 
in  her  search  for  mental  pabulum.  For  some  reason  or  other 
the  college  does  not  throng  the  reading  room  whenever  the 
foreign  periodicals  arrive.  They  lie  comparatively  untouched 
from  day  to  day.  Many  of  us  have  no  specific  knowledge  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  various  publications,  but  heap  Black- 
woodj  the  Nmeteenth  Century  and  the  Westminster  Review  in 
an  indiscriminate  mass,  as  hopelessly  heavy,  unreadable  matter. 
We  constantly  hear  students  about  leaving  college  regret  that 
they  have  not  made  themselves  more  familiar  with  these  re- 
views, as  they  would  like  in  the  future  to  subscribe  for  some 
one  of  them.  And  yet  it  might  be  rash  to  select  at  random 
one  of  these  magazines,  expecting  it,  because  it  is  English, 
fully  to  represent  modern  English  thought.  St.  Nicholas  and 
the  Popular  Science  Monthly  can  hardly  differ  more  widely 
than  some  of  these  publications.  Of  course,  a  classification  is 
possible,  and  to  a  certain  point  the  divisions  are  clearly 
marked. 

In  one  group  we  find  Blachmood^  the  Westminster  Review^ 
the  EdvrJmrgh  Review^  and  the  London  and  British  Quarter- 
lies. These  are  all  more  or  less  partisan  in  their  nature. 
BUichjoood  is  strongly  conservative,  intolerant  in  politics  as  in 
literature,  fighting  against  all  innovation,  as  innovation. 
Having  such  traditions  to  support,  it  must  inevitably  fall  be- 
hind the  times.  The  occasional  fine  articles  are  scattered 
through  pages  of  illogical  ranting.  The  tone  throughout  is 
aggressive,  and  strongly  excites  the  reader's  combativeness. 

The  Westminster  Review^  on  the  contrary,  represents  the 
radical  element  in  politics  and  religion.  Instead  of  sustaining, 
it  seeks  to  overthrow  the  established.  It  often  contains  good 
critical  articles,  and  its  writing  is,  on  the  whole,  somewhat  better 
than  that  of  Bla^cJcwood. 

The  Edifiburgh  Review  is  more  moderate  in  tone.  Its  sup- 
port is  given  to  the  Liberal  party,  but  not  to  the  radical  di- 
vision of  that  party.    Though  not  remarkable  in  any  iiespect, 
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it  contains  a  fair  proportion  of  good  essays,  and  sustains  its 
reputation  as  one  of  the  leading  periodicals  of  the  country. 

The  two  quarterlies  are  diametrically  opposed  in  views. 
The  British  Quarterly  was  established  by  the  non-comformists 
in  religion,  and  is  in  this  country  replacing  the  old  organ  of 
the  Scotch  Presbyterians.  Politically  it  is  liberal,  and  seems, 
like  the  Edinburgh  Review^  disposed  toward  fairness.  The 
LmicUyn  Quarterly  possesses  no  very  distinctive  features. 
Though  conservative,  it  is  not,  like  BUickwood^  rampantly  so. 
It  defends  its  opinions  less  belligerently,  and  does  not  denounce 
all  who  can  not  conscientiously  agree  with  its  conclusions. 

All  the  preceding  reviews  publish  articles  on  science,  history, 
and  literary  criticism.  There  is  no  special  distinction  between 
them  in  regard  to  these  subjects,  the  debatable  ground  being 
politics  and  religion.  The  majority  of  their  contributions  are 
unsigned,  and  presumably  are  not  written  by  eminent  authori- 
ties. 

One  quarterly  stands  distinct  from  all  the  rest.  It  is  slightly 
rationalistic  in  tendency.  For  any  further  description  the  ti- 
tle itself  is  sufficient :  Mimd ;  A  Quarterly  Heview  of  Psy- 
chology and  Philosophy. 

The  Contemporary  lieview,  the  Nineteenth  Century^  and  the 
FortnighUy  Review  form  another  group.  Their  aim  is  to  pre- 
sent fairly  the  latest  theories,  in  science,  religion,  politics,  philos- 
ophy, and  literature.  They  support  no  party,  but  usually 
sympathize  with  the  Liberals.  Their  articles  are  all  signed, 
and  are  written  by  authorities  in  the  various  departments. 
The  list  of  contributors  is  nearly  the  same  for  each,  com- 
prising Gladstone,  Mill,  Tyndall,  Huxley,  Goldwin  Smith, 
Mallock,  etc.  With  the  same  general  aim,  they  vary  some- 
what in  the  prominence  given  to  certain  subjects.  Theology 
predominates  in  The  Fortnightly  Review^  though  not  to  the 
neglect  of  other  topics.  The  Nineteenth  Century  devotes  it- 
self rather  to  political  questions,  and  other  subjects  of  general 
interest.     It  is  not  so  philosophical  as  the  Fortnightly.    The 
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CcrUempora/ry  Review  contains  less  theology  than  the  Fort- 
nightly^ and  less  politics  than  the  Nineteenth  Century^  but  leans 
somewhat  more  toward  science  and  literature.  One  of  its  best 
features  is  the  excellent  articles  on  contemporary  life  in  dif- 
ferent countries. 

Though  the  general  tone  of  these  three  reviews  warrants 
the  distinctions  just  given,  they  do  not  invariably  differ  in 
these  respects.  The  boundary  lines  are  faintly  drawn  and 
frequently  overstepped,  the  only  condition  in  any  case 
being  that  the  paper  accepted  must  be  well  written.  In  im- 
partiality they  far  surpass  the  other  magazines,  which  rarely 
take  the  pains  to  publish  articles  representing  the  other  side 
of  any  controversy.  They  stand  together  at  the  head  of  En- 
glish periodicals,  as  those  which  alone  give  complete  expres- 
sion to  the  most  advanced  contemporary  thought. 


Mrs.  Burnett's  last  story,  Louisiana^  is  a  short  one  of  eigh- 
teen chapters,  with  the  climax  in  the  fourteenth  and  the  longest 
part  in  the  nineteenth.  It  is  strongly,  tersely  written,  without 
a  superfluous  word  to  make  it  longer;  but  as  a  love  story  its 
shortness  is  unsatisfactory,  in  that  the  chief  part  of  it  is  left 
untold.  In  Louisiana  Mrs.  Burnett  touches  again  that  which 
was  her  theme  in  Tha4;  Lass  o^  Jjywvic's  /  namely,  the  question 
whether  an  unequal  marriage  may  be  a  happy  one.  In  both 
stories,  unless  we  charge  the  author  with  cruelty  to  her  own 
creations,  we  must  read  her  answer  "  yes ; "  for  in  both  she  con- 
cludes with  an  unconventional  and  apparently  unsuitable  mar- 
riage, and  informs  the  reader  that  ''  they  lived  happily  ever  af- 
terward. "  If  this  last  assurance  could  be  received  without  the 
least  uneasiness  as  to  its  grounds,  the  story,  however  short, 
would  be  eminently  satisfactory.  But  one  feels  a  reluctance  to 
fpUpw  Joan  and  Louisiana  in  thought  through  their  married 
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lives,  for  in  what  precedes  there  is  no  sure  promise  of  their  hap- 
piness. Joan,  though  she  was  a  magnificent  woman,  though 
she  had  beauty  and  a  noble,  tender  nature,  and  though  she  had 
the  added  good  fortune  to  save  her  lover's  life,  is,  after  all, 
only  a  collier  girl,  without  cultivation  or  refinement,  without 
that  subtile  ladyhood  which  even  love  could  never  teach  her. 
Derrick  might  be  grateful  to  her,  appreciate  her,  love  her ;  but 
who  could  promise  that  in  his  home  he  would  never  miss  that 
atmosphere  of  culture  to  which  he  was  accustomed,  and  make 
her  unhappy  thereby  ? 

In  Louisiana  one  hesitates  still  longer  to  accept  the  situa- 
tion in  the  dramatic  tableau  which  forms  the  close,  and  al- 
most fancies  there  is  something  half  sarcastic  written  between 
the  last  lines.  Laurence  Ferrol,  a  literary  young  man,  accus- 
tomed from  his  boyhood  to  the  society  of  literateurs  and  art- 
ists, has  taken  to  his  home  in  New  York  a  country  girl  from 
North  Carolina,  young,  utterly  uncultivated,  and  with  no  ex- 
perience of  conventional  life.  "She  was  a  great  favorite 
among  her  husband's  friends  the  next  year.  One  of  her  chief 
attractions  for  them  was  that  she  was  '  a  new  type. ' "  At  first 
she  had  been  regarded,  even  by  Mr.  Ferroll,  only  "  in  the  light 
of  material."  She  is  exquisitely  sensitive.  Can  she  enjoy 
being  to  them,  if  not  to  him,  " a  new  type"  ?  It  may  be  that 
such  devotion  as  Joan's,  or  such  tenderness  as  Louisiana's  might 
lift  the  wife  to  the  higher  plane  and  cover  her  deficiencies ;  but 
surely  if  she  were  the  one  on  the  higher  plane,  no  love  of  hers 
could  enable  her  to  endure  a  like  deficiency  in  him. 

Throughout  the  story  of  Louisiana  Mrs.  Burnett  clings  to 
the  level  of  the  commonplace.  All  the  incidents,  humor  and 
pathos  are  drawn  from  common  things,  with  a  vigor  and  power 
which  shows  her  genius.  In  the  characters  themselves  there  is 
nothing  remarkable.  The  heroine,  another  of  the  motherless 
girls  in  literature,  has  beauty  and  tact,  which,  with  her  gener- 
ous impulses,  are  made  to  serve  instead  of  culture  and  experi- 
ence.   Mr.  Ferrol,  so  far  as  we  have  been  aUowe^  Ijo  laake  his 
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acquaintance,  is  unobjectionable.  Mr.  Rogers,  the  father;  is 
remarkable  only  for  the  readiness  with  which  he  has  lent  hun- 
self  to  the  author's  pen.  The  portrayal  of  his  pure,  simple, 
tender  nature  is  perfect.  The  minor  characters  are  strongly 
sketched  and  add  much  to  the  occasional  humor  throughout 
the  book.  There  are  no  characters  in  this  story,  except  Mr. 
Rogers,  nor  in  any  of  Mrs.  Burnett's  writings,  except  Joan, 
which^  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  have  a  real  existence  separate 
from  the  story  with  which  they  are  connected.  Her  charac- 
ters are  not  individual  forces  which  shape  the  course  of  the  re- 
corded events.  They  do  not  live  on  in  the  memory  as  old  ac- 
quaintances whom  one  may  meet  again  some  day.  They  live 
only  in  and  for  the  story ;  and  when  the  last  page  is  turned 
the  purpose  for  which  they  existed  is  gone,  and  they  have  van- 
ished with  it. 

Mr.  Rogers,  however,  is  a  character  so  thoroughly  lovable, 
so  tender,  and  yet  so  real  in  his  homeliness,  that  he  cannot  but 
win  the  reader's  genuine  sympathy,  and  return  again  'and 
again  to  the  mind  like  the  remembrance  of  a  personal  friend. 
This  the  more,  in  that  the  artist  has  nowhere  tried  to  picture 
him.  Her  pencil  could  have  given  us  only  the  rough, 
awkward  exterior  through  which  we  could  not  have  discerned 
the  pure  gold  of  his  character.  To  Mrs.  Burnett  alone  is  due 
the  praise  of  his  creation.  A  picture  must  necessarily  he  a 
representation  of  external  things ;  and  only  such  things  as  are 
pleasing  in  the  appearance  of  the  characters  should  be  pictured. 
Joan  might  have  been  far  more  truly  "  the  Joan  of  our  love, 
majestic  in  her  loneliness,"  had  we  never  seen  her  in  collier's 
dress.  But  the  artist  has  added  only  pathos  and  the  force  of 
ideal  presence  to  the  authors  characterization  of  Louisiana. 
The  sad  little  face  looking  out  from  under  her  broad  hat ;  the 
exquisite  grace  and  helpless  attitude  in  the  last  picture  which 
the  artist  has  given  us,  are  truly  characteristic  of  Louisiana, 
and  we  would  not  keep  her  otherwise  in  our  memory. 

The  story  leaves  us  with  an  impression  of  its  incompleteness  ; 
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and  all  its  characters  and  incidents  are  commonplace.  But 
there  is  one  thing  therein  portrayed  with  such  exquisite  sym- 
pathy as  to  redeem  it  from  the  list  of  ordinary  love-stories ; 
and  that  is  the  profound  and  tender  devotion  of  the  father  to 
his  daughter.  This  is  the  motive  of  the  whole  story,  and  the 
chapter  in  which  it  finds  the  completest  expression  forms  the 
climax.  Mrs.  Burnett  understands  and  has  powerfully  ex- 
pressed what  may  be  called  the  father-and-daughter  element, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  sacred  of  human  affections.  To 
look  at  it  from  a  feminine  stand-point,  surely  no  girl  who 
has  a  father  whom  she  loves,  no  fatherless  girl  who  cherishes 
a  memory,  can  read  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  this  little  story 
without  feeling  its  power.  It  is  peculiarly  pathetic,  because 
the  father,  although  he  so  devotedly  loves  his  motherless 
girl,  the  last  of  his  many  children,  feels  that  he  cannot 
understand  her,  and  the  utmost  of  his  sacrifice  for  her 
fails  in  its  purpose.  "  Ye  aint  like  me,  honey ;  ye're 
kinder  finer.  Ye  was  born  so.  I  seed  it  when  ye  was  in 
yer  cradle.  Thar's  things  ye'd  oughter  hev  that's  dilFrent 
from  what  most  of  us  wants ;  it's  through  you  a-bein' 
so  much  finer."  Watching  her  with  wistful  eyes  he  feels  that 
she  is  unhaj)py.  "Thar's  some  things  as  kin  be  altered  an' 
some  thet  cayn't.  Let's  alter  them  as  kin ! "  He  buys  for  her 
every  costly  and  unsuitable  thing  that  he  can  think  of  or  hear 
of.  He  pulls  down  the  old  home  which  years  before  he  had 
built  with  his  own  hands  for  his  young  wife,  and  which  is  full 
of  dear  associations,  to  build  for  his  daughter  something  "a 
heap  stylisher."  All  this  only  gives  her  exquisite  pain,  while  it 
strengthens  her  love ;  and  when  she  remem'bers  how  her  lover 
and  his  sister  came  to  her  home,  not  knowing  that  it  was  such, 
and  laughed  at  the  quaint  place,  and  she  was  ashamed,  her  love 
deepens  her  remorse,  and  she  cries  "  I  told  them  the  truth— 
that  you  were  rny  father,  and  that  I  loved  you  and  was  proud 
of  you — that  I  might  be  ashamed  of  myself  and  all  the  rest, 
but  not  of  you — never  of  you — for  I  wasn't  worthy  to  kiss 
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your  feet ! "  This  love  for  her  father  is  her  one  positive  char- 
acteristic; and  so  noble  is  it  that  our  sympathy  is  fully  with 
him  when  he  answers,  "  Even  when  I  was  fondest  on  ye,  and 
proudest  on  ye,  I  hadn't  done  ye  no  sort  o'  justice  in  the  world 
— ^and  never  could  I " 

As  a  love-story  Louisiana  is  incomplete.     As  the  story  of  a 
father's  devotion  it  is  strong,  touching,  beautiful. 


%&itOX8^  ^VLblt. 


It  is  no  affected  sorrow  that  touches  with  sadness  these  last 
hours  of  Miscellany  work.  Not  even  the  memory  of  the  dark 
days  when  the  first  enthusiasm  of  a  new  work  had  moderated, 
when  congratulations  gave  way  to  criticisms  and  friendly  ad- 
vice, when  the  stock  of  editorials  was  exhausted,  when  "five 
numbers  more  "  awoke  a  responsive  groan  from  the  collective 
board,  and  even  the  light  of  glory  faded,  can  make  the  past 
seem  anything  but  pleasant.  The  gay  days  of  the  sanctum,  the 
hearty  good-fellowship  from  common  interests,  belong  with  the 
happiest  of  College  memories.  We  say  good-by  to  each  other 
and  to  the  big  desk  with  an  honest  regret.  Before  we  lock 
the  door  behind  us,  may  we  express  our  hearty  thanks  to  those 
who  have  heli)ed  to  make  our  work  pleasant  and  successful. 
We  end  the  year  out  of  debt,  and  with  a  fair  surplus.  The 
lengthened  subscription  list  has  done  much  to  bring  about  this 
happy  result,  and  we  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  the 
alumnji}  who  responded  cordially  and  helpfully  to  our  appeals 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year.  In  College  we  have  met  with 
encouraging  co(')peration  in  all  plans  for  the  improvement  of 
The  Misckllany.  This  warm  appreciative  interest  in  our 
work  and  its  results  has  been  more  helpful  and  stimulating 
than  anv  but  editors  can  realize. 

The  sanctum  key  belongs  to  '81.  May  it  be  to  her  the  open 
sesame  of  hidden  profit  and  pleasure,  and  when  another  May 
comes  round,  may  she  relinquish  it  as  lingeringly,  as  regret- 
fullv  as  we  do  I 
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Yes,  one  by  one  the  editx)rs  leave  the  sanctum.  Rather  glad 
are  we  to  be  relieved  from  further  responsibility,  but  we  still  feel 
a  lingering  fondness  for  the  children  of  our  brain — the  forgot-^ 
ten  editorials.  We  cast  about  for  one  mor6  word  to  say  in 
behalf  of  our  beloved  Miscellany.  No  one  realizes  the  im- 
portance,'the  weight  of  our  publication  like  the  editor.  We  feel 
a  personal  slight  whenever  it  is  spoken  of  indiflFerently,  and 
we  are  almost  indignant  when  it  is  suggested  in  cold  blood 
that  this  propagator  of  wisdom  and  liberality  be  done  away 
with.  Perhaps  we  are  conceited  (we  belong  to  the  class  of 
'80)  ;  but  we  can  say  without  affectation  that  we  think  that  The 
Miscellany  is  more  of  a  credit  than  a  discredit  to  the  College. 
And  why  need  the  editors  hesitate  to  say  so  i  We  do  not  write 
half  the  matter  in  the  magazine  ;  much  of  our  vvork  is  to  select 
and  arrange  what  others  have  written  as  part  of  their  regular 
College  work.  The  reason  that  The  Miscellany  causes  work 
does  not  seem  to  us  a  sufficient  one  for  its  annihilation.  But 
this  reason  is  given  by  those  whose  opinion  we  respect  and 
whose  spirit  we  know  is  not  one  of  ill-will  to  The  Miscellany, 
but  of  the  deepest  interest  in  the  students.  We  are  about  to 
become  alumnae,  and  our  interests  which  may  have  hitherto 
been  warped  by  personal  considerations  are  now  growing  to  be 
more  entirely  for  the  College  sus  a  whole,  as  well  as  for  students 
individually.  In  leaving  the  College  our  interest  in  it  will 
not  diminish;  according  to  the  direction  in  which  each 
student  has  given  her  attention  will  her  zeal  continue.  The 
editors  long  for  the  best  good  of  The  Miscellany,  but  with 
the  varied  experiences  of  a  four  years'  collegiate  course  we 
trust  that  we  do  so  with  full  consideration  of  all  that  it  in- 
volves. We  do  not  deny  that  it  requires  work,  that  is  implied 
in  any  accomplishment.  We  maintain  that  the  work  expended 
earns  a  fair  price  ;  we  know  of  no  direction  in  which  the  same 
amount  of  time  and  labor  wins  more  real  good  for  the  College. 
Certainly  it  is  a  thing  that  stands  for  itself  ;  tliere  is  no  sham 
about  it ;  the  contents  are  mostly  the  original  work  of  the 
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students,  and  each  can  read  for  himself  whether  it  be  good  or 
indifferent.     And  the  work,  even  the  most  menial  parts  of  it, 
is  beneficial  for  real  education.    If  we  have  a  hobby  it  is  the 
practical,  and  the  practice  that  we  have  had  in  CoUi^ge  in  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  work  outside  our  studies,  gives  us  valuable  ex- 
perience.   We  do  not  consider  it  the  least  interference  on  the 
part  of  those  who  are  interested  in  us  to  inquire  whether  we 
are  robbing  our  studies  to  devote  to  such  work.     It  is  their  right 
to  exercise  judicious  oversight  in  seoing  that  everything  is 
rightly  balanced. 

The  work  on  The  Miscellany  is  in  the  lifte  of  our 
English  work,  and  if  any  wish  to  become  teachers  of 
composition  and  rhetoric,  we  know  of  no  better  apprentioe^ip 
than  a  year's  work  on  The  Miscellany.  By  it  we  gain  facility 
in  composition,  good  judgment  concerning  the  style  and  worth 
of  essays,  and  interest  in  essay  subjects,  beside  proficiency  in 
mechanical  points.  We  know  of  no  work  which  has  yielded 
us  greater  good.  The  present  board  can  honestly  say  that 
The  Miscellany  has  never  unduly  interfered  with  their  regu- 
lar college  work,  nor  has  it  made  too  great  a  demand  on  their 
strength. 

Of  course  we  expect  in  our  College  life  to  have  some  work 
as  well  as  recreation  outside  our  studies.  For  this  pur- 
pose we  have  our  various  clubs  and  societies  which  are  benefi" 
cial  and  delightful ;  while  in  these  organizations  each  member  is 
expected  to  do  her  share,  the  editor  can  always  gain  an  excuse 
from  such  duties  on  the  plea  of  her  Miscellany  work.  We  do 
not  think  tliat  this  has  been  a  privilege  much  asked  for,  but  it 
might  be  adyisable  that  those  working  on  The  Miscellany  be 
decidedly  exempt  from  the  most  of  such  work. 

T  H  K  Miscellany  yields  its  share  of  profit  to  all  students.  Be- 
side the  mere  pleasure  obtained  from  "personals"  and 
''  locals,"  it  gives  them  an  opportunity  to  judge  of  the  literary 
work  done  among  us,  and  its  articles  often  excite  thought  and 
spicy  retort.  The  Miscellany  supplies  an  element  that  we 
would  not  lack,  and  WQ  thiAk  that  it  should  be  one  of  thQ  hwt 
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of  oar  institutions  to  be  restricted.  When  the  alumnse  are 
seeking  what  they  can  do  for  their  altria  mater^  let  us  beg 
them  to  turn  their  thoughts  toward  an  article  for  The  Miscel- 
I.ANT.  We  believe  that  Vassar  College  is  perfectly  able  to 
maintain  our  perodical  in  its  present  form.  When  we  depart 
we  leave  it  as  a  sacred  charge ;  we  think  that  it  deserves  a 
little  more  enthusiasm  from  our  own  faculty,  students — and 
alumnse. 


As  another  successful  Founder's  Day  has  come  and  gone  and 
everyone  has  been  duly  surprised,  the  question  comes  agains 
Why  keep  the  exercises  so  profound  a  secret  ?  Is  it  the  wis- 
est thing?  When  the  students  conduct  the  entertainment  it  is 
perhaps  as  well  that  they  should  not  be  made  the  objects  of 
interest  and  sympathy  for  weeks  before.  But  when  any- 
one of  wide  repute,  like  Mrs.  Livermoro,  is  to  deliver  an  ad- 
dress it  would  seem  a  positive  advantage  to  have  it  as  generally 
known  as  possible.  In  the  first  place,  it  may  increase  the  num- 
ber of  guests,  and  not  only  tlie  number  of  those  present,  but  a 
larger  number  of  invitations  would,  in  all  probability,  be  pur- 
chased by  the  students.  In  addition  to  the  advantage  for  the 
occasion  itself,  it  would  also  be  a  good  thing  for  the  College. 
In  the  outside  world  Vassar  is  not  first — a  fact  that  it  is  hard  for 
her  little  circle  to  realize.  Prominent  si)eakers  are  of  this  out- 
side world  ;  they  wield  an  influence  in  it.  It  brings  the  Col- 
lege into  the  public  interest  in  the  best  way,  to  have  her  con- 
nection with  the  leading  men  and  women  of  the  day  empha- 
sized and  widely  known.  It  is  not  as  a  scholastic  retreat  that 
Vassar  will  be  most  powerful.  Her  friends  know  the  truth 
concerning  her,  but  to  the  outside  world  her  influence  will  be 
increased  and  elevated  only  as  they  recognize  her  connection 
with  the  living,  moving  interests  of  the  time  through  its  best, 
its  leading  thinkers* 
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The  editors  desire  to  thank  the  Messrs.  Piatt,  of  The  Pou^h- 
keepsie  Daily  Kagle^  for  the  back  numbers  of  the  Miscellany  so 
kindly  furnished  in  answer  to  their  appeal. 


The  new  method  of  electing  editors,  adopted  by  '81  and  '82, 
promises  to  give  universal  satisfaction.  A  committee  of  three 
was  sent  from  each  class  to  confer  with  the  editoi's.  The  pres- 
ent senior  board  and  the  respective  committees  nominated  the 
editors  for  the  ensuing  years.  The  nominations  were  sent  to 
the  classes,  and  were  unanimously  ratified.  This  plan  is  an 
improvement  on  the  one  suggested  in  the  last  Miscellany.  It 
combines  the  advantages  of  the  plan  as  there  outlined  and  of 
the  one  formerlv  in  use.  The  editors  know  best  what  is  needed 
for  the  Misi^KLLANY.  With  the  thought  constantly  in  mind 
tliat  in  April  will  come  the  resi)onsibility  of  nominating  a  new 
board  they  will  keep  track  of  the  ability  of  those  who  contrib- 
ute to  the  literary  support  of  the  Miscellany.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  class  committees — if  care  is  taken  to  make  them  rep- 
resentative committees — know  the  state  of  class  feeling,  and 
they  are  better  posted  than  the  editors  can  be,  with  regjird  to 
the  executive  ability  of  the  members  of  their  resiKJctive  classes. 
Moreover,  they  know  what  girls  are  needed  for  other  offices, 
and  thus  a  wiser  disti*ibution  of  the  class  forces  is  secured.  It 
will  seldom  hai)pen  that  nominations  made  by  the  committees 
and  ixlitors  combined  will  prove  objectionable  to  the  class.  If 
there  should  be  such  a  state  of  aifaii*s  the  class  holds  the  power 
to  reject  the  names  sent  in  and  substitute  others.  When  the 
elections  are  brouiifht  before  the  Students'  Association  there  is 
still  anothei*  chance  of  a[)peal  fi*om  the  decision  of  the  classes. 
Even  with  all  the  precautions  of  this  plan  it  is  not  impossible 
that  unwise  elections  mav  be  mnde,  but  the  chances  are  that 
the  best  board  which  a  class  can  giv(»  will  be  secured.  Another 
and  by  no  means  unimportant  result  of  the  new  inethod  will 
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doubtless  be  seen  in  the  unsigned  parts  the  of  Miscellany, 
where  it  is  often  difficult  to  secure  careful  writing. 


Before  the  editorial  corps  bids  a  ''long  farewell  to  all  its 
greatness  "  it  feels  moved  yet  once  iigain  to  don  its  scolding-cap. 
This  time  it  is  the  Preps.  There  is  a  popular  fallacy  that  in 
the  seating  for  concerts  or  other  entertainments,  seats  are  as- 
signed in  the  following  order :  Seniors  fii'st  choice,  then  Juniors, 
Soi)horaores,  Freshmen,  Preparatories.  l>ut  witness  the  re- 
verse. As  soon  as  it  is  announced  that  the  Seniors  may  now 
seat  themselves,  the  Preparatory  de])artment  makes  one  rush 
for  the  galleries,  and  when  the  Senior  appears  upon  the  scene 
all  the  best  seats  are  occupied.  Of  course  the  Prep,  argues 
that  she  is  just  waiting  for  some  one  to  recjuest  the  seat.  How- 
ever dignified  the  Senior  or  Junior  may  be,  it  is  not  pleasant 
to  turn  a  group  of  young  ladies  out  of  the  position  they  have 
so  calmly  appropriated.  We  have  the  testimony  of  our  "  inner 
consciousness"  that  in  our  day  we  were  most  respectful  Preps. 
We  stooil  glued  to  the  wall  at  the  back  of  the  ch«aj)el  waiting 
with  meek  and  awe-struck  submission  till  the  last  Freshman 
took  her  seat.  Then,  and  then  only,  did  we  advance  and  take 
our  position  on  the  steps.  We  therefore  demand,  as  our  due, 
this  much  of  considemtion. 


<«■»• 


HOME  MATTERS. 


Editors  of  Tlie  Yamar  Miscellany  : 

In  reply  to  enquiries  matlc  by  me,  a  small  number  of  my 
former  students  have  written,  informing  me  of  the  studies  in 
English  pursued  by  them  since  their  graduation  from  Vassar. 
This  morning's  mail  brings  me  a  letter  from  a  memlxjr  of  the 
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class  of  '76.  Extracts  from  this  letter  may  be  interesting  and 
suggestive  to  your  readers.  The  writer  of  this  article,  when 
in  college,  was  appreciated  for  her  accomplishments  in  mathe- 
matics rather  than  for  her  enthusiasm  over  literary  pursuits. 
Since  her  graduation  she  has  been  a  hard  worker,  giving  only 
play-spells  to  the  study  of  literature.  Should  you  provoke  me, 
I  may  again  betray  private  correspondence  for  the  sake  of  il- 
lustrating the  doings  of  the  graduate.  T.  J.  B. 

May  14,  1880. 
"  Dear  Prof.  Backus  : 

What  I  have  done  in  English,  I  have  tried  to  do,  as  far  as 
the  time  and  books  at  my  disposal  would  allow,  according  to 
the  method  of  Prof.  Francis  A.  March,  Professor  of  English 
and  Comparative  Philology  in  Lafayette  College.  I  have  had 
occasion  at  various  times  to  become  acquainted  with  his 
course  in  English,  and  I  have  followed  almost  the  same  plan  of 
work  that  Prof.  March  pursues  with  his  classes. 

A  brief  outline  of  this  plan  includes  one  term  in  the  sopho- 
more year  of  Trench,  On  the  Study  of  Words,  and  two  in  the 
junior  year,  of  Anglo-Saxon.  In  the  last  of  these  terms  there 
is  added  some  critical  study  of  Milton  and  Shakspeare,  and 
during  the  senior  year  the  student  writes  an  essay  on  some 
standard  English  author,  as  exhaustive  as  his  ability  and  pre- 
vious studies  can  make  it.  The  course  is  philological  through- 
out, the  English  texts  being  taken  up  word  by  word,  and  com- 
pared with  whatever  other  languages  the  student  knows 
anything  of,  usually   Latin,  Greek,  and  Anglo-Saxon. 

I  began  several  years  ago  by  studying  Anglo-Saxon,  using 
Prof.  March's  text-books.  The  grammar  is  a  comparative  one, 
considering  the  Anglo-Saxon  side  by  side  with  Sanscrit,  Latin, 
Greek,  and  cognate  Teutonic  languages.  Of  these  languages 
I  know  sometliing  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  one  or  two  of  the  cog- 
nate tongues,  not  enough  of  any  of  them  to  be  an  adept  in 
their  use,  but  enough  to  make  comparative  philology  an  intel- 
ligible and  most  interesting  study  to  me.     My  reading  of  pure 
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Anglo-Saxon  has  been  mostly  confined  to  Prof.  March's 
Reader;  which  includes  extracts  enough  to  make  two  terms' 
work  of  his  own  teaching.  The  prose  selections  are  taken  from 
Aelfric,  Alfred,  Beda,  Eggbirht,  the  Anglo-Saxon  Gospels, 
Chronicle,  and  La\ys ;  the  poetry  chiefly  from  Cadmon  and 
Beowulf,with  some  saws  and  threnes.  In  early  and  later  English, 
my  work  has  been  limited  to  those  parts  of  Chaucer  which 
have  been  published  by  the  Chaucer  Society,  the  edition  of 
Shakspeare  with  Mr.  FurnivalFs  introduction,  and  one  or  two 
Chaucer  numbers  that  have  appeared  in  this  country.  The 
English  Chaucer  is  in  three  volumes.  It  includes  The  Pro- 
logue, The  Knight's,  Clerk's,  Man  of  Lawes,  Monkes,  Prioress's 
and  Nonnes  Prestes'  Tales,  and  the  Rime  of  Sir  Thopas.  But 
all  this  you  know,  of  course. 

The  authors  in  more  modern  English  that  I  have  been  read- 
ing in  the  light  of  these  studies  in  early  English  represent 
various  times  and  ideas.  I  have  had  no  fixed  line  of  work  as 
to  time,  or  subject,  or  literary  finish.  I  have  simply  read 
wherever  some  previous  reading  or  a  chance  inclination  led  me, 
my  interest  taking  me  chiefly  into  those  works  where  I  knew, 
or  was  led  to  suppose,  I  should  find  the  freest  use  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  English,  where,  for  instance,  by  actual  count,  the  per- 
centage of  Anglo-Saxon  words,  including  repetitions,  and 
excluding  proper  names,  ran  between  .80  and  .95.  In 
all  cases  my  main  object  has  been  to  learn  more  of  the 
language  than  I  knew  before  from  the  mere  reading  for  the 
sake  of  pleasure,  or  information.  Oftentimes  I  have  spent 
weeks  on  a  single  work,  which,  perhaps,  if  it  were  poetry,  I 
knew  by  heart  years  ago.  There  was  one  excursion,  a  long 
one,  into  ballad  literature,  and  one  into  the  I8th  century  nov- 
elists— ^for  summer  weather — which  still  continues.  The  prin- 
cipal writings  that  I  have  taken  up  word  by  word  and  line  by 
line,are  the  Epithalamium,  Comus  and  the  Areopagitica,  some  of 
Bacon's  Essays,  the  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  papers,  the  Deserted 
Yilla^  and  Citizen  of  the  World,  Macbeth  and  As  You  Like 
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It,  Wordsworth's  Ode  on  Immortality,  Tennyson's  Idyls  and 
dramatic  pieces,  Scott's  poetiy,  some  of  Mrs.  Browning's 
minor  [>oems,  and  Bunyan.  This  is,  in  brief,  what  I  have  ac- 
complished up  to  this  time.'' 


'*  The  opening  exercises  of  the  Laboratory  "  had  been  a  sen- 
tence of  grave  and  weighty  importance  to  Prep,  and  Collegiate 
for  some  time  before  the  event  actually  took  place.     Some  of 
us  had  looked  forward  to  the  event  with  a  silent  hope,  and  here 
and  there  a  hope  publicly  expressed,  that  on  that  important  day 
we  would  be  advised  to  take  at  least  a  half  holiday.     But  on 
tlrtj  evening  prec-edingUie  lOth  our  hopes  were  blighted  by 
the  announcement   in  chapel  that  all   work,   except  evening 
praj^ers,    would    be    suspended     after     the     eighth    period. 
Now    considering     that    foi*    the     majority     attendance  at 
evening     prayers    is    the     onJy     compulsory   ^college    duty 
that  we  ever  have  after  the  eighth  period,  we  felt  remark- 
ably bkjst,  and  as  the  audible  titter  finally  resulting  in  a  hearty 
laugh  went  around  tli^  chapel,  the  silent  conclusion  of  each 
was    "small    favt>rs    thajikfully    received."      But    our   half 
holiday  after  Ulb  eighth  period  did  not  at  all  interfere  with  the 
true  enjoyment  of  the  "  Laboratory  Day,"  as  it  has  been  desig- 
nat(Ml.    ( )uV  realizations  far  exceeded  our  anticipations.    Never 
sinc<?  our  first  Prep,  year  have  we  seen  so  much  genuine,  heart- 
felt enthusiasm.     Founder  s  and  Philalethean,  together  with 
all  the  festivity  of  music,  song  and  dance,  have  never  had  lav- 
ished  on    them    such    warm,    earnest    interest.       Evervone 
seemed  to  be  inspired  with  the  idea  that  a  great  and  good  deed 
had  been  done  for  our  College,  as  well  as  for  each  and  everyone 
of  us  as  individuals,  and  that  all,  if  they  desired  it,  could  claim  the 
advantages  and  {)rivileges  which  this  generous  gift  bestowed. 
Manv  tjfuests  weiv  invited  from  town  to  attend  the  exercises, 
and  visit  the  Laboratory.     The  faculty  and  those  of  the  teach* 
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ers  whose  duties  before  the  ei<!:hth  period  were  not  too  arduous 
to  forbid,  joined  in  a  procession  and  marched,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Mr.  Van  Vliet,  to  the  chai)el.  The  pulpit  was  very 
tastefully  adorned  with  flowers,  and  to  the  right  and  left  of  the 
organ  were  wreaths  with  the  initials  of  our  Laboratory's 
founders,  Mr.  John  Guy  and  Mr.  Matthew  Vassar.  After  the 
guests  were  seated,  the  choir,  led  by  Dr.  Kittei*,  arose  eii 
jriasse^  and  rendered  with  great  skill  the  cliant  of  "  O  come,  let 
us  sing  unto  the  Lord.-'  The  Tlev.  Dr.  Kendrick,  of 
Poughkeepsie,  then  offered  a  solemn,  earnest  prayer,  after 
which  Dr.  Caldwell  introduced  Mr.  Matthew  Vassar. 
Mr.  Vassar  in  a  plain,  concise  way  gave  a  short  sketch  of 
the  progress  of  our  College  since  the  first  breaking  of  the 
soil  up  tb  the  present  day,  together  with  an  estimate  of  the  va- 
rious College  buildings.  We  do  not  recall  all  of  Mr.  Vassar's 
speech ;  but  we  know  that  his  simple,  earnest  remarks  went 
from  his  heart  to  ours,  and  taught  us  how  elocpient  words  can 
be  when  uttered  by  a  man  who  has  done  a  noble,  generous  deed, 
and  has  made  mankind  better  for  having  known  him.  The  ap- 
plause that  greeted  Mi*.  Vassar  when  he  announced  the  fac^t 
that  the  Laboratory  was  out  of  debt  could  not  fai^to  express  to 
him  the  delight  of  all  who  heard  it.  With  the  prayer  that  the 
blessing  of  God  might  rest  \\\^m  our  College,  Mr  Vassar  handed 
the  keys  of  the  new  building  to  President  Caldwell  who  then, 
in  behalf  of  the  College,  made  a  short  speech  of  thanks.  Dr. 
Caldwell's  remarks  were  very  forcible  and,  its  some  one  has  ex- 
pressed it — not  to  be  misundei'stood.  He  dwelt  on  the  privi- 
lege of  wealth  to  give  and  to  adorn,  suggesting  that  Vassar 
was  a  most  proper  place  for  the  bestowal  of  gifts,  and  hoping 
that  others  would  take  it  uj)on  themselves  to  emulate  the  ex- 
ample of  the  generous  givers  of  the  day.  Our  President's 
warm  interest  in  Vassar's  welfare  and  his  high  ambition  for 
her  future  were  clearly  shown  in  the  genial,  hearty  words  with 
which  he  bespoke  the  aid  necessary  for  the  realization  of 
this   ambition.      It  is  clear  that  he  is  pot  of  the  opinion 
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(notwithstanding  the  new  Laboratory)  that  more  would  be 
a  redundancy,  but  rather  that  we  have  not  even  yet  approxi- 
mated the  elegant  sufficiency,  and  until  we  have  a  President's 
house  on  Sunset  Hill,  a  History  Hall  back  of  the  Cedars  and  a 
Library  towering  up  on  Sunrise  Heights,  we  need  never  expect 
to  see  our  President  settle  down  into  the  mood  of  one  who  seems 
contented  with  the  Vassar  world.  Dr.  Caldwell  ended  his 
pleasant  remarks  with  the  hope  that  the  name  and 
work  of  Vassar  might  last  through  a  thousand  years,  to  which 
we  all  silently  but  fervently  echoed  amen.  The  choir  then 
sang  the  words  "  Except  the  Loixi  build  the  house  they  labor  in 
vain  that  build  it,"  set  to  music  by  Dr.  Ritter,  and  as  the  last 
notes  died  away  we  wished  that  the  singing  might  be  prolonged 
indefinitely,  so  beautifully  was  it  rendered.  Dr.  Caldwell  then 
introduced  Prof.  Cooley,  and  the  applause  which  greeted  the 
latter  as  he  arose  to  addi'ess  us  sufficiently  testified  to  the  ad- 
miration and  high  esteem  in  which  the  students  of  Vassar  Col- 
lege hold  their  Professor  of  Natural  Science.  Only  those  who 
have  been  in  Prof.  Cooley's  class-room,  and  have  watched  his 
patient  and  untiring  endeavors  in  our  behalf  can  fully  reaUze 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  we  regard  him.  Of  Prof.  Cooley's 
speech  we  shall  not  quote  anything  here.  We  could  not  do 
credit  to  it  either  in  point  of  thought  or  as  a  literary  produc- 
tion by  cutting  it  up  into  short  fragments.  We  are  glad  to 
publish  it  entire.  After  Prof.  Cooley's  address  we  all  repaired 
to  the  dining-hall  where  dinner  was  served,  and  our  dining- 
hall  witnessed,  in  addition  to  a  substantial  repast,  a  feast 
of  reason  and  a  flow  of  soul.  Grace  was  said  by  Dr. 
Lyman  Abbott,  and  iis  dinner  progressed  Dr.  Caldwell 
arose,  made  a  spi'ightly  toast  and  then  introduced  Prof. 
Backus  who  began  his  toast  by  paying  a  most  fitting  and  elo- 
quent tribute  to  Prof.  Cooley.  This  was  not  a  College  for  the 
higher  education  of  women,  he  said,  for  had  it  not  educated 
men  as  well  ?  The  President  of  our  College  had  taught  us 
to  like  him  much  b^tt^r  than  the  day  on  which  he  came 
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here  to  be  our  leader.  Prof.  Backus  was  heartily  and  justly 
cheered.  Dr.  Caldwell  then  introduced  in  rapid  succession  Dr. 
Stephens,  a  representative  of  the  Club  of  Natural  History,  Mr. 
Siliman,  architect  of  the  Laboratory,  Hev.  Dr.  Kendrick,  and 
Mr.  Burgess,  a  representative  of  the  Literary  Club  of  Pough- 
keepsie.  The  toasts  of  all  these  gentlemen  were  amusing, 
and  indicated  in  a  measure  the  interest  which  had  im- 
parted itself  to  those  even  who  did  not  dwell  within  our 
College  walls.  A  few  social  words  here  and  there  in  our  Col- 
lege parlor,  which,  by  the  way,  looked  remarkably  cheerless 
and  utterly  devoid  of  the  aesthetical,  finished  a  most  enthusi- 
astic day,  a  day  long  to  be  remembered  in  the  annals  of  our 
College,  a  day  made  glorious  to  us  by  the  deed  of  two  good  and 
generous  men. 


The  days  of  great  originality  in  the  manner  of  celebrating 
the  anniversary  of  Founder's  Day  have  long  since  disappeared. 
We  learn  from  the  traditions  of  the  College  and  from  the  old 
minutes  of  the  Students'  Association,  of  various  expedients 
which  were  devised  for  making  the  day  a  red  letter  one  in  the 
College  calendar.  We  are  told  of  the  ceremonies  on  that  mem- 
orable day  when  Matthew  Vassar  himself  was  escorted  to  the 
door  of  the  building  by  a  party  of  students  on  hoi'seback  ;  and 
of  another  similar  occasion,  one  of  the  most  remarkable,  per- 
haps, judging  from  our  present  standard,  when  the  students, 
lunch  baskets  in  hand,  set  out  to  s{)end  the  day  at  Mr.  Vassar's 
old  home  at  Springside. 

Since  that  time  the  character  of  the  programme  ha^  materi- 
ally changed.  Now  we  stay  at  home  and  invite  our  friends  to 
come  and  help  us  make  the  day  one  of  the  pleasantest  of  the 
year.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  a 
mortal  committee  to  devise  an  entertainment  entirely  novel,  so 
more  thought  is  given  to  attaining  perfection  and  variety  in 
the  details  of  th^  entertainment. 
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This  ye«ar  the  anniversary  was  celebrated  on  Friday,  April 
30.  Early  in  the  morning  the  members  of  the  decoration 
committee  bestirred  themselves,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  parlors 
and  the  corridor  were  transformed ;  the  parlors  assuming  a 
very  inviting  appearance,  and  the  corridor,  with  its  g^raceful 
wreaths  of  evergreen,  giving  no  hint  of  the  gloomj^  asjiect  it 
has  been  known  to  wear  on  many  a  dreary  Monday  morning. 

Soon  after  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  most  of  the  guests 
having  [)assed  safely,  though  with  an  air  of  bewilderment, 
through  the  hands  of  numerous  ushers,  were  seated  in  the 
chapel.  The  usual  procession,  heatled  by  Miss  Stockwell  as 
marshal,  passed  up  the  aisle,  while  the  excellent  oix^hestra  fur- 
nished an  ai)])ro[)riate  march.  Then  came  the  following  pro 
gramme : 
Address,  Poise  and  Counter|X)ise. 

Miss  Harriot  Stanton,  Class  of  '78. 
En(;lish  Aria  :  Tell  me,  my  heart.  Sir  II.  It.  BhJwp. 

Miss  IIknrik'ita  Bkehe. 
Address  :  Earthly  Immortality. 

Mrs.  Maky  A.  Livermork. 
SoN(i :  Kerry  Dance.  MolJt/y 

Miss  Henrieita  Beebe. 

The  diiierent  [)artici[)ants  were  presented  to  the  audience  by 
the  Priisident  of  the  Students'  Association,  who  also  made  a 
graceful  speech  of  welcome.  Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  our  etfi- 
cient  comniitt(;c,  the  literary  portion  of  the  entertainment  was 
unusually  attractive.  We  wek-omed  Miss  Stanton  as  a  loval 
friend  to  our  CoHege,  and  those  of  us  who  had  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  hear  her  before  knew  at  the  first  glance  at  the  })rogramnie 
what  was  in  store  for  us.  Miss  l>eebe's  singing  was  a  delight. 
Her  song-s  wei'e  admirably  selectcid  in  reference  to  the  charac- 
ter of  her  voice,  and  were  rendered  with  much  feeling  and 
spirit.  We  all  enjoyed  Mrs.  J.ivermore's  address.  Her  earn- 
est manner  and  words  held  the  attention  of  every  one,  while 
her  cutting  remarks  concerning  certain  c^UQatjioual  iusUtutioi\§ 
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were  thoroughly  appixjciated  by  the  majority  of  her  audience. 

A  collation,  served  in  the  dining  hall,  followed  the  chapel 
exercises,  and  after  this  all  gathered  about  the  glee  club,  who 
made  the  halls  resound  with  their  Maietitanz.  Then  most 
accepted  the  invitation  given  by  the  marshal  and  turned  their 
steps  toward  the  museum.  Here  the  cabinet  room  and  art 
gallery  were  lighted,  and  the  gymnasium  was  prepai'ed  for 
dancing.  This  proved  to  be  a  very  ])le€asant  variation  of  the 
usual  plan;  for  those  who  wished  to  dance  were  not  obliged  to 
wait  until  the  dining-hall  could  be  cleared,  while  the  art-gal- 
lery and  the  cabinet  room  were  much  better  adapted  for  prom- 
enading than  the  corridor. 

But  the  general  enjoyment  only  served  to  make  the  hours 
pass  very  swiftly,  and  before  the  dancing  was  much  moi-e  thjin 
begun  the  ominous  note  of  a  bell  was  heard.  The  pro(*ession 
soon  turned  again  towards  the  main  building,  where  thi^  glee 
club  sang  a  charming  little  German  balhid,  and  succeeded  in 
imparting  an  almost  cheerful  spirit  to  the  farewells  which  fol- 
lowed only  too  closely  u[)on  the  ^y\^g  echoes  of  the  melody. 


The  fifth  concert  of  the  season  took  place  in  the  Chapel 
Saturday  evening,  April  24th.  This  concert  was  peculiarly 
interesting  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  programme  was  made 
up  entirely  of  home  talent.  Another  pleju>ing  feature  of  the 
evening  was  the  dihut  of  several  students  in  the  School  of 
Music.  The  programme  was  well  selected  and  interpreted. 
The  only  unfavorable,  criticism  that  could  be  [Kissed  upon  it 
was  its  great  length.  It  seenu^d  unjust  to  the  young  ladies 
who  played  towards  the  close  of  the  evening,  as  they  had  been 
subjected  to  a  great  nervous  strain,  and  the  audience  wa^i  very 
tired,  and  consecjuently  unsympathetic. 

The  first  number ''Saltarello,"  Op.  17,  Heller,  was  assigned 
to  Mi^  Bailey,  but  much  to  the  disappointment  of  her  many 
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friends,  she  was  unable  to  appear.  Miss  Titus  played 
"  Lieder  Ohne  Worte "  Nos.  25  and  10,  Mendelssohn, 
with  considerable  expression.  Miss  Iddings's  selection, 
"  Nocturne,"  Op.  32,  No.  2,  Chopin,  was  well  adapted  to  dis- 
play her  beautiful  clear  touch.  Her  interpretation  of  this 
number  showed  good  understanding  and  much  feeling.  Miss 
Thompson's  playing  was  characterized  by  neatness  and  finish. 
Her  rendering  of  "Impromptu  Valse,"  RaflF,  was  indicative  of 
thoughtful  study,  and  the  result,  as  we  heard  it,  was  very  en- 
couraging to  future  efforts. 

Miss  Patterson  made  her  first  appearance  before  a  Vassar 
audience  at  this  concert.  She  is  a  conscientious  and  intelligent 
pianist,  and  her  exquisite  touch  was  particularly  admired.  Her 
selections  were  "Romance,"  E  flat  major,  Kubenstein,  and  "  Min- 
uet," Bocherini-Joseffy.  The  second  number  was  all  the  more 
enjoyable  because  made  somewhat  familiar  tons  by  Thomas'  Or- 
chestra in  a  concert  two  years  ago.  Miss  Nagai  played  No.  21  of 
Mendelssohn's  "Lieder  Ohne  Worte"  with  strength  and  great 
spirit.  In  Schubert's  "  Impromptu,"  Op.  142,  No.  3,  Miss  Bell 
displayed  a  good  deal  of  execution  and  a  delicate  touch.  In 
the  fine  variations  the  motif  was  brought  out  clear  and  strong. 

Why  does  not  some  benevolent  individual  give  us  an  organ? 
Nothing  would  be  more  highly  appreciated.  The  instrument 
in  our  chapel  is  very  poor,  nevertheless  Miss  Tappan  succeeded 
in  giving  us  pleasure  in  her  rendering  of  a  Bach  "  Fantasia." 
We  were  surprised  that  we  had  never  heard  Miss  Armstrong 
before,  until  we  learned  that  she  had  been  a  member  of  oar 
Music  School  only  a  year.  Her  interpretation  of  "  Chanson 
llungroiso,"  Dupont,  was  brilliant,  and  displayed  a  fine  tech- 
nique and  careful  shading.  Miss  McMillan's  sympathetic  ren- 
derin<2^  of  Chopin's  "Impromptu"  in  A  flat,  was  thoroughly 
enjoyable.  Miss  Can  field  also  delighted  her  audience.  The 
rapid  changes  in  many  parts  of  "Moment  Musical,"  Moskow- 
ski,  were  made  in  a  style  that  showed  earnest  practice. 

We  have  heard  Miss  Van  Kleeck  a  number  of  times  before, 
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but  never  has  she  clone  herself  more  credit  than  on  this  occa- 
sion. The  selection  "Polonaise,"  Op.  71,  No.  2,  Chopin,  was 
exactly  suited  to  her  style,  and  admirably  showed  off  her  real 
ability.  "Auf  Fliiger  Des  Gesan«^es,"  Mendelssohn-Heller, 
was  well  played  by  Miss  Palm.  She  gave  proof  of  careful  and 
faithful  study.  We  were  pleased  at  her  self  ix)ssession  at  the 
piano,  for  it  is  not  usual  in  young  |)erformers.  "  Polonaise," 
Op.  40,  No.  2,  Chopin,  was  artistically  played  by  Miss  Wells. 

Miss  Brittain's  selection,  "  La  Gazelle,"  Kullak,  was  one  of 
the  gems  of  the  evening.  Her  delicate  execution  and  refined 
interpretation  pleased  us  as  before.  The  concert  found  a  fitting 
close  in  Mendelssohn's  "  Capriccio"  B  minor,  for  two  pianos. 
One  piano  was  perhaps  a  little  two  hurried  for  the  other  in  the 
rapid  passages.  However,  Miss  Glenn  and  Miss  Mabury  de- 
serve great  credit  for  their  careful  performance  of  this  difficult 
selection. 


The  Shakespeare  and  Dickens  Clubs  were  very  much  flat- 
tered on  being  selected  to  receive  the  hospitality  of  'S3  at  their 
sociable  on  May  8.  While  the  anticipation  of  this  party  was 
much  like  preceding  ones,  it  did  seem  enhanced  by  a  little  un- 
usual interest.  We  desired  an  opjKDrtunity  better  to  know  the 
latest  addition  to  our  collegiate  ranks,  and  we  had  the  idea 
that  this  evening's  entertainment  would  be  a  very  enjoyable 
relaxation.  But  no  previous  plejisant  frame  of  mind  was  neces- 
sary for  the  most  hearty  enjoyment  of  this  occasion.  Show  us 
the  cynic  who  could  pass  unmoved  through  all  that  heurty  good 
will,  and  we  will  show  you  the  one  whom  man  and  b(?ast  is  to 
shun.  There  was  no  such  present.  Many  of  the  guests  were  fa- 
vored with  beautiful  flowers  from  their  escorts,  which  by  the 
principle  of  transmission  added  bloom  to  every  heart  and  proph- 
esied the  sweetness  of  all  that  followed.  At  the  entrance  the 
ushers  handed  us  our  programmes,  very  original  and  artistic, 
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adorned  by   '83's   <aspiring  ladder  together   with    "S."    and 

"BO  z;' ' 

We  first  promenaded  the  hall.  The  decorations  are  necessa- 
rily much  alike  at  our  sociables,  but  we  see  the  bare  room  so 
seldom  attractive  that  they  look  entirely  new  each  time,  and 
everything  was  in  perfect  taste  this  evening.  No  pains  were 
spared  to  make  all  perfect,  and  the  profusion  of  flowers 
was  a  beautiful  addition.  The  glee  club  first  greeted  us 
with  such  success  as  spoke  well  for  the  leader,  while  the 
author  of  the  words,  Miss  Stevens,  made  her  strophes  carry 
smoothly  such  unpoetic  names  as  Shakespeare  and  Dickens. 
After  a  waltz-song  came  the  History  of  '83's  short  career.  The 
historian  was  Miss  Pomier.  She  showed  very  good  taste  in 
her  treatment  of  the  subject.  The  experiences  of  '83  were  told 
in  an  easy  way  in  which  not  only  the  class  but  outsiders  as 
well  could  be  interested. 

Answering  to  suggestive  music,  aided  perhaps  by  experience 
and  observation,  we  fell  into  couples  and  betook  ourselves  to 
the  supper  room.  With  the  inconveniences  for  such  enter- 
tainments it  is  always  a  question  to  committees  where  the  re- 
freshments are  to  be  served.  This  one  showed  their  ingenuity 
and  gave  us  the  most  elegantly  served  supper  that  we  have  ever 
enjoyed  in  College.  Miss  Valleau's  toast  was  reassuring  and 
her  hospitable  manner  of  giving  it  charming.  And  did  not 
"  Shakespeare  "  and  "  Dickens"  feel  proud  to  be  designated  as 
"  tlie  most  distinguished  clubs  in  College"!  What  is  that  trait 
in  human  nature  that  makes  man  a  trifle  more  complacent  in 
the  possession  of  blessings  which  he  knows  are  denied  some^ 
For  surely  we  settled  ourselves  in  our  chairs  with  a  little  more 
hauteur  when  we  thought  of  "  Natural  History's  "  inevitable 
chagrin  at  this  implied  stigma.  None  of  this  exulting  pride 
was  suggested,  however,  in  the  graxjeful  replies  of  our  respec^ 
ed  presidents. 

After  supj)er  we  had  more  dancing,  for  which  the  ziliphone 
added  inspiration ;  then  we  listened  to  Miss  Bostwick's  prophe* 
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cy.  Her  method  was  original  ;  she  did  not  fall  into  the  usual 
nightmare,  and  dream  dreams,  and  see  sights  till  you  lost  your 
place,  but  talked  with  her  distant  classmates  through  a  tele- 
phone in  1890.  The  responsive  laughter  of  their  friends 
proved  that  she  successfully  hit  her  classmates'  foibles.  The 
delivery  of  both  sibyl  and  historian  was  so  natural  that  it  did 
not  once  draw  our  attention  from  what  they  were  saying. 
Miss  Hosier  then  gave  us  the  future  career  of  the  sibyl  herself. 
The  next  thing  on  our  programme  was  a  general  good  lime — 
then  good-night.  We  heard  the  notion  expressed  that  though 
'83  may  be  going  up  the  ladder  step  by  sti^p,  she  certainly  has 
not  been  obliged  to  begin  at  the  lowest  round,  and  we  wish  to 
add  our  history  of  a  pleasant  evening,  and  our  prophecy  of  a 
successful  future. 


The  members  of  the  Sophomore  French  class  under  Mile. 
See's  direction,  has  complete<l  a  French  game  of  Authors,  "  Le 
Jeu  des  Academiciens."  The  Seniors  in  condensed  French 
are  at  work  on  a  similar  but  somewhat  more  comj)licated  game- 
Under  Mile.  See  the  French  dej)artment  has  taken  a  much 
more  prominent  j)lace  in  the  College  than  in  former  yeiirs. 
Her  zeal  and  interest  in  the  students  are  unbounded  and  the 
members  of  her  department  are  enthusiastic  in  their  work. 


We  became  dissatisfied  with  our  board  a  short  time  since,  and 
when  this  fact  reached  Mr.  Van  Vliet  he  promptly  took  meas- 
ures to  remedy  the  evil.  We  appreciate  his  thoughtful  con- 
sideration, and  wish  to  thank  him.  As  students  we  do  not 
wish  to  cultivate  a  fault-finding  spirit,  we  wish  to  express  our- 
selves so  seldom  that  when  we  do,  we  may  deserve  attention. 
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and  it  is  very  gi*atifyin«;  to  us  to  be  so  understood.  On  the 
other  hand  \ve  must  look  at  all  sides  of  a  question,  and 
remember  that  in  every  department  there  is  some  hardship. 
In  this  instance  we  honestly  think  that  the  improvement  was 
as  much  needed  as  it  has  been  appreciated. 


We  are  in  many  ways  a  self-sufficient  community  but  we  are 
not  too  proud  to  own  our  dependence  on  some  outside  provis- 
ions and  we  acknowledge  how  essential  to  our  aesthetic  nature 
Mr.  Fricker  has  become.  He  has  always  served  us  kindly  and 
reasonably,  but  we  are  very  provident  and  we  have  in  mind 
that  "  a  penny  saved  is  a  penny  earned  " — for  the  scholarship. 
We  think  both  the  College  and  students  could  make  money  by 
the  establishment  of  a  green-house  on  our  own  grounds.  The 
structure  itself  could  surely  be  reared  without  great  expense,  and 
an  arrangement  could  be  made  for  heating  it  without  much  ex- 
ti'a  steam.  We  know  that  Henry's  soul  must  yearn  for  verdure 
during  the  drear  winter  and  it  would  be  a  convenience  to  us  to 
pluck  our  floral  tribute  of  geraniums  or  chrysanthemums  on 
our  own  premises.  It  seems  to  us  that  a  green-house  would  en- 
tirely pay  its  own  expenses  while  affording  us  flowers  at  a  less 
price  than  we  pay  regular  florists. 


Here  is  an  item  to  astonish  Alumni !  Had  we  been  told  in 
our  fii'st  Prep  days  that  the  time  would  come  when  the  moral 
Cerberus  would  be  removed  from  the  entrance  to  the  college 
store  we  could  not  have  believed  our  ears.  '80  has  always 
boasted  much  ;  in  her  days  the  new  Laboratory  has  been  built, 
in  her  days  has  come  the  emanci])ation  of  the  sanctum  from 
dust  and  obscurity  to  ]ofty  sunlight.    It  is  '80  that  has  inspired 
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many  innovations  and  even  suggested  a  reform  in  the  honor 
system,  but  never  in  her  most  sanguine  moments  did  she 
dream  that  the  thrall  of  ancient  custom  could  so  far  be  loosed 
as  to  permit  such  freedom  as  she  now  witnesses.  Now  can 
the  lowest  classwomen  openly  walk  through  the  corridor  with 
a  bag  of  crackers  and  a  box  of  sardines.  No  longer  need  the 
senior  play  minion  to  her  young  friends,  and  sear  her  conscience 
with  such  forbidden  fruits  as  oranges  and  bananas.  All  can 
now  have  free  access  to  the  store !  Our  contemporaries  may 
sneer  at  our  enthusiasm  over  so  trifling  a  matter,  but  the  sig- 
niflcance,  friends !  We  feel  that  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  a 
new  era,  and  that  our  situation  fully  justifies  the  three  excla- 
mation points  that  we  have  employed. 
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The  Miscellany  is  late.  The  editors  are  not  to  blame ; 
neither  are  the  printers ;  but  in  some  mysterious  manner  a 
large  portion  of  our  proof  was  lost,  forcing  us  to  go  over  much 
of  our  work  for  a  second  time. 

A  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  was  held  April  16. 

Although  the  Physiology  Class  enjoyed  a  few  cuts  recently 
they  did  not  enjoy  the  cause — Dr.  Webster's  illness.  We  are 
happy  to  say  she  is  now  recovered. 

Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  preached  in  the  College  Chapel  in  the 
morning  and  addressed  the  Society  for  Religious  Inquiry  in  the 
evening,  April  18. 

Miss  Young,  of  the  Teacher's  Agency,  and  Mrs.  BuUard, 
who  formerly  edited  "The  Revolution,"  were  present  at  the 
exercises  of  Founder's  Day. 

April  16,  the  classes  in  Moral  Philosophy  and  History  were 
excused. 
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Mr.  Wheeler  celebrated  his  silver  wedding  by  a  pleasant 
gathering  at  his  house  April  17. 

Miss  M.  I.  Stockwell,  in  response  to  the  invitation  of  the  Sen- 
iors, has  been  elected  Junior  orator  for  Class  Day. 

We  have  concluded  this  must  be  a  "forward  spring,"  the 
lawn  mower  having  begun  its  peregrinations  April  19. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Philalethean  Society,  April  26,  it  was 
decided  to  give  up  the  fourth  play. 

Dr.  Caldwell  preached  in  the  Baptist  church  in  Poughkeep- 
sie,  May  2. 

One  of  the  Seniors  was  overheard  speculating  as  to  whether 
she  should  be  affected  to  tears  by  the  Bacchanalian  sermon. 

By  special  request  the  Glee  Club  sang  in  room  J  the  day 
after  Founder's. 

The  "  fleet "  has  put  in  its  appearance  on  Mill  Cove  Lake. 

Miss  Scott,  who  has  been  teaching  in  Liberia,  was  at  the 
College,  May  2  and  3,  seeking  aid  in  her  work.  She  gave  an 
interesting  address  before  the  students. 

No  Seniors  will  sing  in  the  College  choir  after  May  9. 

We  hear  that  Mr.  Vail,  the  class  photographer,  has  fallen  ill 
We  wonder  if  the  350  negatives  have  anything  to  do  with  it 

A  row  of  elms  has  been  planted  along  each  side  of  the  lodge 
avenue,  intended,  in  time,  to  take  the  place  of  the  flourishing 
evergreens.  Trees  have  also  been  set  out  in  front  of  the  new 
Laboratory. 

The  supply  of  gas  has  been  somewhat  precarious  of  late. 
We  underetand  that  consultation  is  fi^oing  on  as  to  whether  it 
will  be  best  to  undertake  the  expensive  repairs  needed  to  put 
the  gas  works  in  order  or  to  obtain  the  supply  tvqff^^  ^^^  citjr 
gas  companies. 
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The  Seniors  are  each  to  be  allowed  five  regular  invitations 
to  Commencement. 

On  account  of  the  pleasant  weather  the  Senior  Lit.  Class  en- 
joyed a  cut  April  21. 

Dr.  Ritter  closed  his  series  of  lectures  by  an  explanation  of 
the  opera  of  Fidelio. 

We  learn  that  Professor  Backus  has  purchased  a  residence 
'in  Poughkeepsie. 

We  acknowledge  the  kindness  of  our  Superintendent  in  so 
quickly  furnishing  the  desired  "red  benches."  We  notice  an- 
other thoughtful  provision  for  our  comfort  in  the  gate  placed 
at  the  northwest  corner  of  the  grounds  at  the  entrance  to  the 
"  by-path." 

The  History  Class  showed  some  slight  amusement  the  other 
day  when  a  Senior  naively  asked  the  President  if  West  Point 
was  the  standing  array  of  the  country. 

The  Geology  class  took  a  trip  to  Rondout  with  Prof.  Dwight, 
May  8. 

A  valuable  contribution  has  recently  been  made  to  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Walker  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Alice  Mine,  Walker- 
ville,  Montana.  It  consists  of  specimens  of  the  various  gold 
and  silver  ores,  and  of  the  results  of  various  stages  in  the 
extraction  of  the  metal  in  the  mills.  It  comprises  the  follow- 
ing products  of  the  mine :  Gold  and  silver,  "sulpuret  ores" 
from  the  400  and  500  feet  levels;  "free  ore"  from  the  100 
feet  level ;  rhodochrosite,  manganese  carbonate,  from  the  400 
feet  level;  wad  (manganese  oxide)  from  the  100  feet  level; 
granite  from  bottom  of  main  500  feet  shaft;  specimen  of 
hanging  wall;  "pulp,"  or  ground  ore,  unroasted;  "pulp," 
after  wasting ;  amalgam  from  mills  rich  in  gold  and  silver ; 
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"  matte,"  or  the  product  of  retorting  the  aroalgam ;  silver 
"granulations,"  representative  skimmings  before  casting  a 
bar ;  sample  bar  of  silver,  5  oz.  weight,  containing  10  %  gold. 
Mr.  Walker  is  celebrated  for  his  energy  in  developing  this 
mine,  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  our  country,  and  the  pains 
he  has  taken  to  make  this  handsome  contribution  to  our 
cabinet,  show  him  to  be  a  man  of  "  heart,"  as  well  as  of  "  head." 
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'74. 

Married :  Miss  Juliette  Monroe  to  Mr.  Charles  Thorpe,  of 
Cincinnati. 

On  her  return  from  Europe,  Miss  F.  M.  Cushing  spent  Sun- 
day, April  25,  at  the  college. 

'76. 

Miss  E.  E.  Poppleton  spent  the  first  two  weeks  of  May  in 
Poughkeepsie. 

'77. 

Mrs.    Kate  Stanton   GriflRs  spent  Founder's  Day  at  the 
college. 

Miss  M.  T.  Spaulding  visited  the  college  May  7. 

'78. 

Miss  Harriot  E.  Stanton  delivered  an  address  at  the  college 
on  Founder's  Day. 

Misses  Eoot,  Whitman  and  M.  M.  Abbott  visited  the  college 
on  Founder's  Day. 
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'79. 

Misses  Oolite  and  Nichols  were  at  theeolleo^e  on  Founder's 
Day,  and  also  Miss  Lilian  Taylor  formerly  of  '79. 

'80. 

Misses  L.  R  Pratt  and  L.  L.  Iddings  visited  the  college  on 
Founder's  Day. 


Mrs.  Eva  Ramsey  Hunt,  Mrs.  Grace  Dietrich  Stevens,  Misses 
Hendricks  and  McMahan  spent  Founder's  Day  at  the  college. 

Miss  H.  B.  Church,  formerly  teacher  in  the  Mathematical 
Department,  visited  the  college  April  26. 

Dr.  Kendrick,  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  was  married  April 
30,  to  Miss  Avery,  of  Poughkeepsie. 


-^i^ 
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The  University^  from  Ann  Arbor,  contains  a  just  and  appro- 
priate tribute  to  Dr.  Channing,  suggested  by  the  hundredth 
anniversary  of  his  birth.  The  tone  of  the  entire  m.agazine  is 
liberal  and  discriminating.  Its  form  is  attractive  and  it 
is  certainly  a  good  publication,  but  we  see  in  it  tlie  assurance 
that  if  the  college  that  can  produce  it  can  produce  a 
still  better  one,  a  little  more  literary  zeal,  and  a  little  more 
enthusiasm  could  give  us  from  Ann  Arbor  one  of  the  finest 
college  magazines  in  the  country. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  Paragraphs  of  The  Cm^nell  Review 
comprise  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  magazine.  Per- 
haps the  editors  think  so  too,  for  the  literary  department  of 
the  April  number  is  done  off  in  little  parcels.     The  pages  are 
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divided  into  small  portions  so  that  one  can  peruse  a  few 
square  inches  at  a  time  and  then  withdraw  to  refresh  them- 
selves with  some  light  reading  without  marring  the  continuity 
of  the  tale.  The  editor  gives  us  a  gratifying  sketch  of  his 
grandpapa,  in  which  he  does  full  justice  to  all  this  ancestor's 
effects  except  his  clock.  We  await  the  biography  of  his  grand- 
mamma in  the  next  number. 

The  latest  new  exchange  on  our  tiible  is  *'  Student  Life^ 
First,  its  cover  is  very  attractive  and  we  are  thereby  prepos- 
sessed in  favor  of  its  contents.  We  have  seen  no  exchange  in 
a  long  time  that  started  so  auspiciously.  It  has  every  incen- 
tive to  try  to  sustain  itself  admirably.  It  has  the  different 
elements  necessary  for  success,  but  w'e  earnestly  hope  that 
with  its  facility  for  saying  bright  things  it  will  not  yield  to  the 
temptation  to  vulgar  wit,  which  is  certainly  not  necessary. 

We  took  up  The  Amherst  Student  of  April  24,  in  the  kindli- 
est mood.  We  were  resolved  to  give  it  a  friendly  word,  but 
alas !  we  unluckily  read  it  through,  and  were  incapacitated  for 
carrying  out  our  philanthropic  intentions.  The  topics  for  the 
editorials  are  good,  but  the  tone  of  the  articles  is  not  spirited. 
The  first  one  consists  of  detached  ideas  which  should  have 
been  elaborated. 

We  are  moved  by  many  of  our  exchanges  to  the  realization 
that  we  are  a-weary  of  parodies  and  unscanable  rhymes  con- 
cerning obscure  college  jokes. 

We  welcome  the  new  Board  of  the  Bowdoin  Ori&at  to  their 
editorial  laboi's.  Their  salutatory  is  one  of  the  best  we  have 
seen,  but  their  unpracticed  hands  show  somewhat  in  the  re- 
maining editorials.  This  is,  however,  a  fault  that  wiU  wear  off 
in  a  few  numbers.  The  Bowdirm  Orient  has  always  been  a 
welcome  visitor  to  our  sanctum,  and  we  hope  it  will  sustain  its 
reputation  in  the  ensuing  year. 

There  is  a  good  article  on  College  Journalism  in  the  Lafaf 
ette  College  Journal, 
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We  read  in  the  Oberlin  Reiriew ;  "  Dr.  Taylor,  of  New  York, 
will  lecture  to  the  Seminary  students  on  Miracles  in  a  few  days." 
How  we  long  to  be  present  at  these  lectures,  for  we  had  not 
heard  that  any  miracles  had  taken  place  in  a  few  days. 

We  can  not  see  the  justice  of  the  criticisms  upon  the  Register 
given  in  the  Harvard  papers.  To  us  it  is  an  exceedingly  inter- 
esting exchange.  We  have  seen  it  stated  that  the  Register 
meets  no  want  that  is  not  already  supplied.  Other  college 
papers  may  give  notes  of  interest  to  alumni,  but  they  are  still 
pre-eminently  undergraduate  organs.  The  Register  is  a  publi- 
cation that  should  be- received  with  great  .interest  by  all  Har- 
vard Alumni.  To  outsiders  it  gives  a  clearer  idea  of  the  Col- 
lege than  any  other  of  its  papers.  We  have  found  great 
pleasure  in  reading  it,  and  hope  that,  notwithstanding  the 
opposition  it  has  received,  it  will  continue  to  visit  the  sanctum, 
and  bring  profitable  instruction  to  succeeding  boards. 

We  think  we  know  at  least  one  of  the  essay  subjects  for 
Hamilton's  class  of  '79.  The  April  number  of  The  Lit  has 
published  an  article  on  The  Romance  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
Career.  If  we  remember  the  article  on  The  Romance  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  Career,  published  some  months  ago,  we  think 
the  last  gives  a  somewhat  more  just  idea  of  the  character  of 
Beaconsfield,  but  in  style  it  is  crude.  The  author  is  impressed 
with  the  stage  element  in  Disraeli's  career,  and  his  essay  is  the 
reproduction  of  this  one  idea.  We  agree  with  his  conclusions, 
but  can  not  consider  his  essay  as  artistic  as  that  of  his  prede* 
cessor.  We  suppose  the  rest  of  the  class  will  be  heard  from  in 
alphabetical  order,  and  recommend  to  '80  a  series  of  essays  on 
The  Reality  of  Gladstone's  Career. 

We  do  not  realize  how  hard  it  is  to  be  (//'rfmary  successfully. 
It  is  not  so  much  of  a  slur  as  many  suppose  to  be  called  ordinary. 
If  a  person  be  a  striking  genius  in  any  department  he  has  in- 
centive3  to  maintain  himself;   especially   does  an  (xrdinaUy 
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smart  person  deserve  respect  if  he  sustains  himself  in  a  digni- 
fied and  perfectly  nice  way.  So  it  is  with  college  publications. 
If  a  magazine  start  out  with  the  determination  to  publish  fine 
litei'ary  essays,  so  long  as  students  furnish  these  it  is  easy 
enough  to  follow  a  grave  and  lofty  standard,  but  where  a  sheet 
aims  only  to  make  itself  a  readable  medium  among  students 
and  the  editors  are  obliged  to  furnish  all  the  matter  off-hand^ 
if  it  then  pursues  the  even  tenor  of  its  ways  and  does  not  lapse 
into  puerility  or  vulgarity  it  is  indeed  a  credit  to  its  editors. 
All  this  we  can  truly  say  of  The  Yale  (Jaurant.  We  always 
open  it  with  satisfaction. 

Where  is  The  Harvard  Eclw  'i  We  miss  its  pleasant  rever- 
berations. Perhaps  we  have  unconsciously  puffed  it.  We 
were  complimentary  to  T/ie  Bruiianian  once  and  it  withheld 
its  presence  for  six  weeks.  But  we  have  no  precedent  that 
leads  us  to  think  that  a  Harvard  publication  would  be  guilty  of 
bashfulness. 


CLIPPINGS  FROM  EXCHANGES. 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  Ann  Arbor  appropriated  $40,000 
a  short  time  ago  for  the  erection  of  a  tire  proof  museum.  Tk 
C^/iY?;^/'e<//y  states  that  the  building,  now  nearly  completed,  is 
about  to  topple  down  tlirough  the  carelessness  or  incompetence 
of  the  architect. — Ex, 

An  unengaged  memter  of  '78  has  unconsciously  hung  upon 
the  wall  of  his  room,  in  suggestive  proximity  to  the  pictures 
of  several  of  his  lady  chissniates,  the  hopeful  motto,  "The 
Lord  will  provide." — Oherlin  Review, 

Scene  at  the  table.  Senior  student  in  French  to  fellow  Senior 
in  same — "Monsieur — — ,  passez — moi  de — hem! — batter 
cake." — Ex. 
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Williams  Seniors  are  to  graduate  in  caps  and  gowns  this 
year. —  Ycie  Record. 

Goethe  onoe  presented  a  set  of  his  works  to  Harvard  College 
library — a  fact  which  has  just  been  brought  to  light  in  making 
a  new  catalogue  of  the  German  literature  of  the  library. —  Uni- 
versity Herald, 

A  student  in  English  Literature  wrote  about  the  "quires"  of 
angels  singing  in  the  skies. — Student  Life. 

During  Blaine's  four  years'  collegiate  course  he  never  missed 
an  exercise. —  University  Herald. 

1st  Senior,  discussing  Freshman  reminiscences:  "I  say, 
Greorge,  I  don't  believe  I  could  pass  many  of  my  entrance  ex- 
aminations now.     Forgotten  all  about  Biennial  theory,  I .'' 

Catches  curious  twinkle  in  George's  eye  and  goes  on  smoking. 
—Ex. 

The  New  Hampshire  legislature  has  deprived  all  students  of 
Dartmouth  of  their  right  to  vote. —  University  Herald. 

The  Yale  Senior  mathematical  prize  will  not  be  awarded 
this  year,  as  no  one  competed  for  it. —  University  Herald. 

It  has  become  a  Harvard  custom  to  confer  upon  the  Gover- 
nor of  Massachusetts  the  degree  of  LL.  D.,  on  the  first  Com- 
mencement day  after  his  inauguration. — Ex. 

"  That's  what  I  call  a  finished  sermon,"  said  a  lady  to  her 
husband,  as  they  wended  their  way  from  church.  "  Yes,"  was 
the  reply ;  "  but  do  you  know  I  thought  it  never  would  be. — 
Ec. 

Dartmouth  : — The  college  has  lately  received  a  gift  of  $50,- 
000  from  Mr.  Cheney,  who  is  not  a  graduate  of  the  institution. 
Madisonensis. 
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The  richest  university  in  the  world  is  that  of  Leyden,  in 
Holland.  Its  real  estate  alone  is  worth  over  four  million  del  - 
lars. — Ex. 

Rev.  Edward  Judson,  of  Orange,  N.  J.,  has  acoepted  an  in- 
vitation to  preach  the  annual  sermon  before  the  Society  of 
Missionary  Inquiry,  next  June. — Urunonian. 

The  following  was  evolved  recently  from  the  briUiant  brain 
of  one  of  our  juniors,  who  has  evidently  been  thinking  serious- 
ly of  his  rhetoric  :  "  Most  lies  are  hyperboles.  Hyperbole  is  a 
figure  ;  hence  most  lies  are  figures.  But  figures  can't  lie,  ergo, 
a  lie  is  not  a  lie,  quid  est  demonstrandum.'^^ —  Volante. 

"  Joe,  why  were  you  so  late  last  night  ?"  ''  I  wasn't  so  late 
— only  a  quarter  of  twelve."  "How  dare  you  sit  there  and 
say  that  ?  I  was  awake  when  you  came  in,  and  it  was  three 
o'clock."     "  Well,  isn't  three  a  quarter  of  twelve  f ' — Ex. 

As  an  example  of  "  catch-cjuestions "  in  examinations  we 
quote  the  following :  In  a  recent  entrance  examination  at 
Harvard  there  was  a  question  in  Geography  asking  the  name 
of  the  highest  mountain  in  the  world.  ''I  knew  the  boys 
would  miss  on  that,"  said  a  professor  in  high  glee.  "  It's  a 
mountain  in  Asia,  discovered  within  three  months  by  an 
English  traveler,  and  the  fact  is  not  yet  generally  announced." 
Ex. 

President  Porter  delivers  the  address  at  the  laying  of  tbe 
corner-stone  of  Stone  Hall,  the  new  Wellesley  dormitory,  on 
the  27th  of  this  month. — Ex. 

At  the  joint  debate  the  speaker  on  the  affirmative  closed  his 
speech  with  a  quotation  from  President  Bascom's  Ethics  prov- 
ing his  side  conclusively,  and  sat  down  triumphantly  with  a 
smile  of  approval  from  the  President  and  cheers  from  the  audi- 
ence.   The  speaker  on  the  negative  closed  his  speech,  with  ^ 


quotation  from  President  Bascom's  Ethics  proving  his  side 
conclusively,  and  sat  down  triumphantly  with  a  smile  of  ap- 
proval from  the  President  and  cheers  from  the  audience. 
(Tableau.) —  University  Presa, 

The  recommendation  of  President  Eliot,  in  his  "Annual 
Report,"  that  the  salaries  of  the  full  professors  of  Harvard 
University  be  increased  from  $4,000  to  $4,500,  and  of  assistant 
professors  (in  second  term)  to  $3,000,  makes  a  statement 
of  the  salaries  paid  by  American  colleges  very  fitting.  The 
highest  salaries  paid  by  any  college  are  those  of  the  professors 
of  Columbia,  who  receive  amounts  varying  from  $7,500  to  $3.- 
375.  The  University  of  California  pays  full  professors  $3,600 ; 
Yale  and  Princeton  alx)ut  $3,500 ;  Brown  University  from 
$3,0(K)  to  $2,500;  Amherst,  $2,500 ;  Washington  University, 
St.  Louis,  $2,250 ;  Tufts,  $2,00(»,  which  however,  is  only  a  tem- 
porary reduction  from  $2,500 ;  Haverford  pays  from  $2,000  to 
$2,500;  Michigan  University  allows  professors  respectively 
$2,200,  assistant  professors  $1,600,  and  instructors  $900 ;  Cor- 
nell pays  in  three  classes  of  professors  respectively  $2,500,  $1,- 
500,  and  $1,000 ;  Wesleyan  University,  $2,500,  with  a  recent 
discount  of  ten  per  cent. ;  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  from 
$2,4(K)  to  $1,000 :  Dartmouth,  Trinity,  at  Hartford,  the  North- 
western  University,  and  the  University  of  Wooster  (Ohio)  each 
pays  $2,000;  Lafayette  allows  $l,0OO  and  a  house;  Illinois, 
$1,800  ;  Bowdoin,  $1,700  ;  Western  Reserve  and  Beloit,  $1,500  ; 
Oberlin,  $1,400;  Iowa,  Olivet,  and  Kalamazoo  (Mich.),  $1,200; 
Antioch,  $1,050 ;  and  Hillsdale  (Mich.),  from  $1,000  to  $600.— 
Independefiit, 

The  success  of  the  "sweet  girl  graduates"  of  Girton  and 
Newnham  colleges,  England,  in  passing  various  degree  exam- 
inations at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  to  which  they  have 
been  admitted  by  courtesy,  has  led  to  a  concerted  effort  to  se- 
cure the  admission  by  right  of  all  properly  qualified  women  to 
all  examinations  for  university  degrees.     The  memorial  to 
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that  effect  has  been  signed  by  many  thousands  of  the  most 
eminent  men  in  the  United  Kingdom,  including  the  Dean  of 
Canterbury  and  two  hundred  clergymen  of  the  established 
church ;  the  Rev.  James  MaHineau  and  an  eqnal  number  of 
non-conformist  ministers;  Professors  Jevons,  Carey  Foster 
and  nine  other  professors  of  the  London  University ;  Profess- 
ors Blackie,  Geikie,  Calderwood,  Masson  and  others  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh ;  Professors  Balfour  Stewart,  and 
many  more  connected  with  the  colleges  of  Du})lin,  Glasgow, 
Manchester  and  elsewhere.  Many  ladies  are  also  in  the  list.— 
Boston  Advertiser. 

Prof.:  "  Who  is  that  running  up  and  down  stairs  in  such  a 
manner  ?"  Soph.:  "  Fre  hies,  I  think,  sir."  Prof.:  "  Well,  I 
wish  they  would  meet  the  fate  of  their  biblical  brethren,  that 
also  ran  violently  down  a  steep  place." — Rambler. 

The  first  chapter  in  a  western  novel  contains  the  following: 
"  All  of  a  sudden  the  fair  girl  continued  to  sit  on  the  sand, 
gazing  upon  the  briny  deep,  on  whose  bosom  the  tall  ships 
went  merrily  by,  freighted — ah !  who  can  tell  with  how  much 
of  joy  and  sorrow,  and  pine  lumber,  and  emigrants,  and  hopes, 
and  salt  fish  V'—Ec. 

Mt.  Holyoke  Seminary  has  furnished  115  wives  for  Mission- 
aries.— Ex. 

Dr.  G.  to  Mr.  D.  '83.—"  Is  Sanscrit  still  spoken ?"  J.  D-- 
"  It  is.  Sir,  but  not  so  much  as  it  used  to  be."  N.  F.  informed 
the  class  that  it  went  out  of  use  fifteen  thousand  B.  C. — Ex. 

QUAND   MEME. 

The  sun  comes  up  and  the  sun  goes  down, 
And  day  and  night  are  the  same  as  one. 
The  year  grows  green  and  the  year  grows  brown, 
And  what  is  is  all  when  all  is  done  ? 
Grains  of  sombre  or  shining  sand, 
Gliding  into  and  out  of  the  hand  I 
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The  fisher  drops  his  net  in  the  stream, 

And  a  hundred  streams  are  the  same  as  one, 
And  the  maiden  dreams  her  love-lit  dream. 
And  what  is  it  all  when  all  is  done  ? 
The  net  of  the  fisher  the  burden  breaks. 
And  the  dreaming  dreamer  always  wakee ! 

— DaUy  Advertiser. 
To  this  Lampy  would  add  two  more  verses : — 

T&e  tide  oomee  in  and  the  tide  goes  out, 

And  a  hundred  tides  are  the  same  as  one. 
For  who  can  say  what  I'm  writing  about, 
And  what  is  it  all  when  all  is  done  ? 
But  dipping  my  pen  in  the  ink,  and  then? 
Oh !  nothing  but  taking  it  out  again. 

For  people  must  read  a  great  deal  of  rot, 

(And  rubbish  and  rot  are  the  same  as  one,) 
They  may  well  read  what  I  write,  why  not? 
But  what  is  it  all  when  all  is  done  ? 
Some  lines  of  type,  and  a  metre  rough, 
And  not  an  idea  in  the  whole  of  the  8tu£F. 

— Zampoon, 

Prince  Leopold  desires  Oxford  and  Cambridge  to  admit 
ladies. — JEa. 

Princeton  (future)  telescope,  22  inch. 

Harvard  College,  15    " 

Hamilton,  13.5 " 

Michigan  University,  12.5  " 

Vassar,  12.3 " 

Oxford,  England,  12.2  " 

Cambridge,  England,  12    " 

The  Princeton  glass  has  been  ordered  from  Clark,  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  It  will  be  about  the  fifth  or  sixth  in  size  in  the 
world, — Princetonian. 
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Vkry  Appropriate. — At  the  Baptist  Church,  a  few  Sundays 
ago,  as  the  choir  began  the  closing  hymn, 

'*  Ye  Christian  heroes  rise 
And  put  your  armors  on." 

all  the  students  in  the  galleries  stood  up,  and  put  on  their  over- 
coats.— Madiaonensis. 
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We  have  received  the  following  exchanges :    • 

• 

Lafayette     CoU^ege    Jovmcd^    Chronicle,,    Belairasco^  Mary- 
Idnd  Collegian^    Yale  Record^  Cornell  Era^     Woman' is   Jour- 
nal^ Daily  NewB^  Dutchess  Farmer^  Volante^  University  Pre^^ 
Notre  Dame  Scholastic^  JBrvnoniany  Oherlin  Review^  Columhia 
Spectator,     University,  Syracitsan^    Tripod,    Cornell    Review^ 
Rerkehyan,    College  Mercury,   Exonian,   Madisonensisj    Yale 
Cmirant,  Harva/rd  Advocate,  Harvard  Lampoon,,  College  Argun^ 
College  Transcript,  Euclian,  College  Journal^  Kansas  Revie^c^ 
Philosophian  Eemew,  Targum,  Colby  E*ho,  Columhia  Specta- 
tor, Dartmouth,  Trinity  Tablet,  Amherst  Student,  Crimsan^  Vir- 
ginia University  Magazine,  Acta  Victoriana,   Williams  AtJia- 
ncBum,    Vidette,  Reason,  JBowdoin  Orient,  Student  Life,  Ijikt 
Forest    University  Review,  Horw  ScholasticcB,  Southern  Work- 
man, Transcript,  Hesperian  Student^  Acadia  Athenmim,  Col- 
lege Rambler,  Hamilton  Lit,   Yale  Lit,  Nassau  Lit.,  Dentson 
doU^i^tn,  University  Herald,  Rates  Student 
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SARTOR  RESAKTUS. 


Sartor  Resartus, — a  Tailor  Retailored ;  tlie  title  is  strange 
but  not  suggestive.  The  first  paragraph,  however,  gives  us 
some  insight  into  its  significance.  The  book  is  to  be  a  PMUph- 
ophy  of  Gloifves,  Perhaps  if  I  had  known  anytliing  at  all  of 
its  scope  and  character,  I  should  not  have  been  so  surj)rised 
that  a  man  of  Carlyle's  genius  and  reputation  had  written  on 
so  frivolous  a  subject  as  Clothes.  I>ut  I  was  entirc^ly  ignorant, 
so  Sartor  Resartus  came  to  me  as  something  quite  new,  and 
the  novelty  of  it,  no  doubt,  added  greatly  to  the  interest.  We 
are  all  inclined,  I  think,  to  have  our  favorite  author  or  to  read 
only  on  certain  subjects,  and  this,  doubtless,  accounts  for  the 
fact  that  every  book  written  by  a  strange  author  and  every 
discussion  of  a  subject  outside  our  usual  line  of  thought  comes 
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to  us  in  the  light  of  a  discovery.  We  wonder  why  we  have 
not  heard  it  talked  of,  and  immediately  undertake  to  show  its 
merits  to  our  friends.  To  our  disgust  we  learn  that  it  has  long 
been  one  of  their  familiar  favorites. 

A  slightly  exaggerated,  but,  on  the  whole,  rather  a  fair  idea 
of  this  strange  book  may  be  gathered  from  Carlyle's  own 
criticism  of  Prof.  Teufelsdrockh's  Philosophy  of  Clothes,  which 
it  professes  to  embody.     "Many  sections  are  of  a  debatable 
rubric,  or  even  quite  nondescript  and  unnamable;  whereby 
the  book  not  only  loses  in  accessibility  but  too  often  distresses 
us  like  some  mad  banquet,  wherein  all  courses  had  been  con- 
founded, and  fish  and  flesh,  soup  and  solid,  oyster  sauce,  lettuces, 
Rhine-wine,  and  French  mustard  were  hurled  into  one  huge 
tureen  or  trough  and  the  hungry  public  invited  to  help  itself." 

In  the  first  chapter  Carlyle  says  that,  considering  the  pi'es- 
ent  advanced  state  of  culture,  when  the  torch  of  science  has  il- 
luminated every  corner  of  Nature  and  Art,  it  must  appear 
strange  to  the  reflecting  mind  that  the  grand  tissue  of  all 
tissues,  the  only  real  tissue  (namely  the  vestural  tissue)  should 
have  been  completely  overlooked.  He  then  proceeds  to  say 
that  this  oversight  was  first  made  apparent  to  him  by  the  pub- 
lication of  a  Philosophy  of  Clothes,  by  Professor  Teufels- 
drochk,  of  Weisnichbro,  and  that  in  order  to  meet  this  want 
he  intends  to  translate  the  book  into  English. 

This  Teufelsdrr)ckh  was  a  professor  in  a  German  University ; 
but  he  delivered  no  lectures,  had  no  pupils  and  received  no 
salary.  He  lived  at  the  top  of  a  high  tower  so  as  to  be  undis- 
turbed in  his  meditations.  He  had  no  relatives  and  no  friends. 
He  rarely  spoke  to  anyone  and  was  never  but  once  known  to 
laugh.  Of  his  past  life  no  one  knew  anything,  and  he  was 
generally  looked  upon  as  a  thing  instead  of  a  man.  Carlyle 
says  of  him  that  he  was  one  of  those  originals  and  nonde- 
scripts, more  frequent  in  German  Universities  than  elsewhere; 
of  whom,  though  you  see  them  alive  and  feel  certain  that  they 
must  have  a  history,  no  history  is  discoverable;  or  only  sudi 
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as  men  give  of  mountain  rock  and  antediluvian  ruins :  that 
they  have  been  created  by  unknown  agencies,  are  in  a  state  of 
gradual  decay,  and  for  the  present  reflect  light  and  resist 
pressure. 

A  certain  " humoristico,  satirical"  tendency  noticeable  in 
this  description,  ai^used  my  suspicions  that  the  German  Phil- 
osopher and  his  Philosophy  of  Clothes  were  all  a  snare  and  a 
delusion.  As  I  advanced ;  my  suspicions  were  confirmed,  and 
by  the  time  I  finished  the  fourth  chapter  I  was  convinced  that 
he  was  only  a  creation  of  Carlyle's  imagination. 

The  first  few  chapters  of  the  work  are  simply  introductory 
and  concern  themselves  with  the  description  of  Teufelsdrockh 
and  with  reminiscences  of  a  visit  once  paid  him.  In  the  sixth 
chapter,  "  The  World  in  Clothes,"  we  have  the  first  hint  of 
what  the  Philosophy  of  Clothes  is  to  be,  and  the  rest  of  the 
first  book  (for  the  whole  is  divided  into  three)  is  occupied  with 
the  exposition  of  this  new  idea.  The  second  book  is  biograph- 
ical in  character  and  ostensibly  a  translation  of  manuscript 
sent  by  one  of  the  Professor's  friends,  who  feared  that  the 
Philosophy  without  the  Philosopher  would  be  misunderstood. 
In  the  third  book  Carlyle  again  resorts  to  the  Clothes  Philos- 
ophy, and  I  may  as  well  state  here  what  that  is. 

According  to  Teufelsdrockh,  man  first  used  clothes  not  for 
comfort  but  for  decoration.  This  notion  of  wearing  apparel 
was  handed  down  until  it  became  a  necessity.  He  says, 
"  Clothes  which  began  in  foolishest  love  of  ornament,  what 
have  they  not  become?  Increased  security  and  pleasurable 
heat  soon  followed  ;  but  what  of  these  ?  *  *  *  Clothes  gave 
us  individuality,  distinction,  social  probity ;  clothes  have  made 
men  of  us.  They  are  threatening  to  make  clothes-screens  of 
us."  These  clothes,  he  tells  us,  are  forever  wearing  out  and 
must  continually  be  renewed,  and  these  of  the  present  day  are 
in  a  state  of  dilapidation.  Indeed  we  are  led  to  believe  that  in 
this  case  whatever  is,  is  wrong.  His  pessimistic  views  on  the 
subject  of  clothes  as  first  stated  are  positively  alarming.     Listen 
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to  his  tirade  against  them,  "  Good  heavens ! — I  have  thatched 
myself  over  with  the  dead  fleeces  of  sheep,  the  bark  of  vege- 
tables, the  entrails  of  worms,  the  hides  of  oxen  or  seals,  the 
felt  of  furred  beasts ;  and  walk  abroad  a  moving  rag-screen, 
overheaj>ed  with  shreds  and  tattei*s  raked  from  the  charnel- 
house  of  nature  where  they  would  have  rotted,  to  rot  on  rae 
more  slowly.     Day  after  day  I  must  thatch  myself  anew ;  day 
after  day,  this  despicable  thatch  must  lose  some  film  of  thick- 
ness, some  film  of  it  frayed  away  by  tear  and  wear,  must  be 
brushed  off  into  the  ash  pit ;  till  by  degrees  the  whole  has 
been  brushed  thither,  and,  I,  the  dust-making,  patent  Rag- 
grinder,  get  new  material  to  grind  down.     For  my  own  part/' 
he  continues,  "  these  considerations  of  our  clothes  thatch,  and 
how,  rejiching  inwards  even  to  our  heart  of  hearts,  it  tjulorises 
and  demoralises  us,  fill  me  with  a  certain  horror  at  myself 
and  mankind."     But  although  Profassor  Teufelsdrockh  hurls 
all  his  i)owerful  rhetoric  at  our  garments,  he  is  by  no  means 
ignorant  or  insensible  of  their  values.     Farther  on  he  writes 
"  The  thing  visible,  nay  the  thing  imagined,  the  thing  in  any 
way  conceived  as  visible,  \vhat  is  it  but  a  garment,  a  clothing 
of  the  higher  celestial  invisible  ?     The  beginning  of  all  wisdom 
is  to  look  fixedly  on  clothes  or  ev^en  with  awed  eyesight,  till 
they  become  ti*ansparent."     This  last  quotation  has,  no  doubt, 
confirmed  your  suspicions  that  for  clothes  we  should  substitute 
institutions.     Yes,  Carlyle's  pretended  edition  of  the  imaginary 
work  is  nothing  but  an  allegory,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  concerning 
ourselves,  our  lives,  our  social  relations,  and  his  inexhaustible 
subject — the  times. 

Carlyle's  strange  conceit  of  putting  his  own  opinions  in  the 
mouth  of  this  German  enthusiiist  is  not  without  its  advantages. 
He  can  state  his  own  ideas  as  if  they  came  from  Teufelsdrikjkb, 
then  add  his  criticisms,  his  arguments  advei'se  or  favorable,  as 
the  case  may  be,  and  his  explanations  in  the  role  of  editor. 
Then  again  in  the*  character  of  a  si)eculative  German  he  has 
irreater  freedom  in  dealing  hits  at  En<jrland  and  in  advancing 
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5  impracticable  theories  for  the  reconstruction  of  many  of 
ir  existing  customs. 

It  also  enables  him  to  do  away  with  much  of  the  unity  and 
der  which  he  might  otherwise  have  thought  necessary.  In 
ort  he  avails  himself  of  the  arrangement  to  do  what  in  an 
dinary  book  would  be  utterly  intolerable,  namely  to  discuss 
numerable  and  tangential  subjects.  If  he  had  pretended  to 
ve  us  a  {)hilosophy  in  the  ordinary  use  of  the  term,  he  must 
,ve  followed  one  line  of  argument,  or  treated  one  kind  of 
bjects;  but  a  philosophy  of  clothes  cvm  iresLt  of  everything 
ider  the  sun.  For  does  not  Carlyle,  or  Teufelsdrockh  (it 
•es  not  make  much  difference  which  one,  since  they  are  the 
me  individual,)  say  that  the  thing  visible,  nay  even  the  thing 
lagined  as  visible,  is  a  garment?  And  Carlyle  hjis  made  the 
3st  of  the  liberty  which  he  gave  himself — religion,  society, 
d  politics — we  have  his  opinion  on  them  all.  We  might 
most  say  of  Sartor  Resartus  what  Dr.  Abbott  said  of  the 
ble — that  it  is  a  library.  We  have  short  essjiys  on  Ghosts, 
Immortality,  on  Friendship;  on  Symbols,  on  Space  and 
me,  on  Love;  on  Silence,  on  Miracles,  on  Kings,  on  the 
ouse  of  Commons,  and  so  on  tul  infiniUim.  And  all  these  are 
ixed  in  with  the  most  insignificant  details  of  the  biography 
Teufelsdrockh.  A  strange  con  tiflomeration  of  sense  and  non- 
nse !  Certainly  "  Fish  and  flesh,  souj)  and  solid  "  are  most 
discriminately  mixed! 

Running  through  the  whole  book  and  forming  a  pre- 
iminating  characteristic  is  a  strange  vein  of  humor.  It  is 
ident  in  every  .page  and  paragraph.  Sometimes  it  is  light 
id  six)rtive,  even  kindly  in  character,  but  more  often  it  is 
tirical  and  bitter.  Carlyle  is  happiest  in  his  hits  when  he 
writing  of  the  follies  and  social  tendencies  of  the  times, 
lis  is  very  evident  in  his  later  chajjters.  How  ingenious  is 
e  criticism  which  he  makes  Teufelsdrockh  pass  on  our  Fash- 
aable  Novels,  and  yet  how  natural,  coming  as  it  does  from  a 
reigner.    He  states  that  among  the  new  sects  of  England  one 
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of  the  most  notable  is  that  of  the  Dandies.     The  sacred  books 
of  this  sect  are  called   Fashionable  Novels.     Teufelsdrockh 
writes :  "  Of  such  sacred  books,  I,  not  without  expense,  procured 
myself  some  samples.    In  vain  that  I  summoned  my  whole 
energies  and  did  my  very  utmost  to  read  them ;  at  the  end  of 
some  short  space  I  was  uniformly  seized  with  not  so  much 
what  I  call  a  drumming  in  my  ears,  as  a  kind  of  infinite  un- 
sufferable  Jew's-harping    there;    to  which    the    frightfulest 
species  of  magnetic  sleep  soon  supervened.     And  if  I  strove  to 
shake  this  away  and  absolutely   would    not    yield,    came  a 
hitherto  unfelt  sensation,  as  of  delirium  tremens  and  a  melting 
into  total  deliquium ;  till  at  last  by  order  of  a  doctor,  dread- 
ing ruin  to  my  whole  intellectual  and  bodily  faculties,  and  a 
general  breaking  up  of  the  constitution,  I  reluctantly  but  de- 
terminedly forbore."     That  is  rather  severe  on  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  our  modern  Fashionable  Novel  and  the  humorous 
satire  is  only  the  more  telling  because  of  its  justice.    Carlyle 
is  so  often  humorous  when  he  is  satirical,  and  so  often  satirical 
when  he  is  humorous  that  it  is  sometimes  impossible  to  sepa- 
rate the  two  characteristics  in  his  writings.     At  other  times, 
however,  the  distinction  is  obvious.     He  scolds  and  fumes  and 
calls  mankind  by  such  disagreeable  names  that  we  are  sure  he 
is  anything  but  playful ;  he  says  that  we  are  ghosts,  declares 
that  life  is  a  dream,  that  our  philosophical  theories  are  dream- 
theories,  and  so  on  until  we  are  led  to  believe  that  Carlyle 
himself  has  the  nightmare.     He  has  such  a  queer  way  of  set- 
ting up  and  then  knocking  down  ourselves  and  our  little  aims 
in  ten-pin  fashion  that  we  look  upon  him  as  some  "  incarnate 
Mephistopholes,  to  whom  this  great  terrestrial  and  celestial 
round,  after  all,  is  but  some  huge  foolish  whirligig  where 
kings,  and  beggars,  and  angels,  and  demons,  and  stars,  and 
street  sweepings  are  chaotically  whirled,  and  in  which  only  chil- 
dren could  take  interest. 

But  all  satire  and  humor  are  left  behind,  all  ideas  of  a 
masquerade  derived  from  descriptions  of  the  sham  Professor 
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aud  his  curious  ways  are  lost  sight  of  when  we  come  to  some 
of  Carlyle's  transcendental  philosophy.  His  deep  thought,  his 
imaginative  style,  his  brilliant  rhetoric,  carry  us  away.  No 
subject  is  too  great  for  him,  and  he  brings  us  face  to  face  in 
the  most  unexpected  manner  with  the  deepest  questions  of 
metaphysics.  His  usual  mo<le  of  treating  these  subjects  is  to 
postulate  our  ignorance  and  insignificance  ;  then  having  taken 
awfiy  all  firm  ground  from  beneath  our  feet,  to  rail  against  the 
analytical  and  skeptical  tendencies  of  the  time  and  to  incul- 
cate the  doctrine  of  mysticism,  bringing  forward  but  few  ar- 
guments and  relying  for  the  most  part  on  the  burning  force  of 
his  words  to  convince  us.  His  own  opinions  are  so  decided, 
his  manner  so  dogmatic,  that  we  agree  with  him  because  of 
the  strenorth  of  his  own  convictions.  Nowhere  is  this  more 
evident  than  in  the  three  grand  chapters,  ''  The  Everlasting 
No,"  "The  Lustre  of  Indifference,"  and  "The  Everlasting  Yea." 
Here  he  is  positively  magnetic  and  has  as  complete  mastery 
over  our  minds  and  feelings  as  any  magician  of  old.  From 
the  time  that  Teufelsdr(*)ckh  begins  his  i)assionate  struggles 
with  what  he  calls  destiny  until  he  finds  peace  in  the  accept- 
ance of  the  actual,  our  emotions  are  in  perfect  unison  with  his. 
We  go  through  the  same  questionings,  with  him  renounce  our 
hope  and  faith,  and  declare  as  he  does  that  the  universe  is  all 
void  of  Life,  of  Purpose,  of  Volition,  even  of  Hostility.  We 
hear  the  Everlasting  No  pealing  through  all  the  recesses  of 
our  being,  and  as  the  last  tone  dies  away  we  sink  into  stolid 
indiflference.  "What  are  we?  Nothing,  nobmly;  true,  but 
who  then  is  something,  somebody?"  Thus  do  we  too  pass 
through  the  centre  of  Indifference  on  our  way  from  the  nega- 
tive to  the  positive  pole.  Gradually  instead  of  pure  indiffer- 
ence peace  comes  to  his  troubled  soul  and  we  are  content  in 
his  happiness  when  he  discovers  at  last  that  "  Doubt  of  any 
soi*t  cannot  be  removed  except  by  action."  The  discord  for 
him  is  finally  hushed,  and  "  Instead  of  a  dark  wasteful  chaos," 
he  finds  "a  blooming,  fertile.  Heaven-encompassed  world." 
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No  novel  could  hold  us  in  more  breathless  attention  than  this 
vivid  picture  of  the  combat  between  skepticism  and  belief- 
Carlyle  has  a  right  to  be  bold  in  the  choice  of  his  topic,  since 
he  is  so  marvelously  gifted  in  the  use  of  language. 

But  a  man's  best  talent  often  stands  in  its  own  light,  and 
this  is  the  case  with  him,  at  least  in  Sartor  Resartus.  His 
vivid  imagination  and  his  power  over  language  overmaster  his 
judgment.  He  loses  all  idea  of  the  actual  and  even  of  the  rel- 
ative proportions  of  things.  He  always  looks  at  objects  from 
too  near  a  point  of  view  and  he  thus  loses  all  idea  of  pers|)ectr 
ive.  He  expends  the  same  amount  of  eloquence  in  describing 
a  village  and  in  cxix)unding  his  view  of  Time  and  Space  or  of 
Immortality.  Hence  he  fails  to  make  his  more  important 
thoughts  stand  out  definitely  against  a  backgi'ound  of  the 
minor. 

However,  Dryden  thought  that  a  man  should  be  judged  for 
what  was  good  and  not  for  what  was  bad  in  his  work,  and 
this  rule  should  be  applied  to  Sartor  Resartus.  Indeed,  the 
good  so  far  outweighs  the  bad  that  one  may  well  overlook  the 
latter.  Considered  as  a  whole  it  is  fascinating  in  the  extreme; 
as  an  imitation  it  is  i>erfect ;  and  last  but  not  least  it  does  what 
few  books  do,  it  leaves  a  lasting  impression.  I  cannot  imagine 
any  one  reading  the  book  without  being  influenced  more  or 
less  in  his  way  of  thinking.  It  arouses  one  from  the  mere 
*'  Inertia  of  Oblivion,"  and  ])resents  life  under  so  novel  anap- 
[Xiarance  that  one  cannot  settle  back  into  the  old  way  again 
without  coining  to  an  issue  with  one's  self  on  certain  vital 
questions. 


•«»• 


DOES  MR.  l'>lvAINE  DESEIIVE  THE  TITLE  OF  STATES- 
MAN? 


Prominence  in  a  public  career  always  leads  to  erroneous 
statements  in  regard  to  a  person's  character.    This  is  especially 
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the  case  in  politics.  One  of  the  great  evils  attendant  upon 
political  life  is  that  it  is  connected  so  closely  with  ambition 
and  the  love  of  fame.  Leaders  and  rulers  are  only  men,  the 
best  and  wisest  of  whom  are  easily  demoralized  by  the  posses- 
sion of  power.  Men  do  not  cease  to  have  the  common  faults 
of  mankind  because  they  are  elected  to  some  high  office.  This 
is  true  wherever  man  is  placed.  As  Goethe  says,  we  have 
"great  difficulty  in  jumping  oif  from  our  own  shadow." 

Mr.  Blaine  is  no  exception.  His  extended  political  career 
has  naturally  expose<l  him  to  many  false  criticisms,  but  none 
more  unjust  than  that  he  is  merely  a  "  ranting  politician."  By 
many,  he  is  denied  a  title  which  he  honastly  deserves ;  for  Mr. 
Blaine  is  a  natural  statesman.  He  came  into  i)ublic  life,  if  not 
by  a  law  of  heredity,  yet  by  a  strong  association  in  his  imme- 
diate family.  His  father,  grandfather,  and  great-grandfather 
held  prominent  public  offices,  and  were  gentlemen  of  wealth 
and  culture.  SjKicial  pains  were  taken  by  Mr.  Blaine's  father 
to  give  his  son  a  thorough  intellectual  training.  He  wjus 
under  the  best  tutorage  in  his  earliest  yeai's,  and  at  the  age  of 
eleven  was  sent  to  school  in  Ohio.  Ih^  Nvas  a  diligent  and  am- 
bitious student,  and  when  only  seventeen,  graduated  from 
Washington  Colhjge  with  the  highest  honor.  He  (\specially 
excelled  in  mathematics  and  Latin,  and  wtus  also  marked  for 
bis  proficiency  in  Logic  and  Political  Economy.  Machiavelli 
says  there  are  three  kinds  of  intellect : — "  one  kind  understands 
by  its  own  insight ;  the  second  discerns  those  things  which 
another  understands ;  and  the  third  neither  understands  of  its 
own  accord,  nor  by  the  demonstration  made  by  another  ])erson. 
The  first  kind  is  most  excellent ;  the  second  excellent ;  the  third 
nseless."  A  subdivision  of  this  classification  of  intellects 
would  have  to  be  made  in  favor  of  Mr.  Blaine,  for  his  intellect 
is  one  which  can  discern  well  by  its  own  force  and  insight,  and 
is  also  equally  skilled  in  seizing  at  once,  and  benefiting  by  what 
Machiavelli  calls  the  demonstration  of  others. 

Mr.   Blaine  is  a  man  of  good  temper  and  temixjrament. 
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though  with  a  certain  intollectual  vehemence  that  might  some- 
times be  mistaken  for  anger, — of  strong  physique,  wonderful 
powers  of  endurance  and  recuperation,  of  great  activity  and 
industry,  kindly  and  frank,  easily  approachable,  and  ready  to 
aid   all   good    causes    with    tongue,    pen,     and    purse.    His 
studies  have  been  largely  on  political  questions  and  political 
history.     Everything  connected  with  the  development  of  the 
country  interests  him,  and  he  is  a  dangerous  antagonist  in  any 
matter  of  American  history, — especially  of  the  United  States 
since  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution.     He  is  an  in- 
tense believer  in  the  American  Republic,  one  and  indivisible; 
jealous  and  watchful  for  her  honor,  her  dignity,  and  her  right 
of  eminent  domain ;  ready  to  brave  the  wrath  of  the  East  for 
the  welfare  of  the  West,  Jis  in  the  Chinese  ciuestion  ;  and  ready 
to  brave  the  wrath  of  the  conservatives  for  the  rights  of  the 
Southern  blacks,  as   in  his  opposition   to  President  Hayes' 
Southern  policy. 

In  all  times,  but  especially  in  these  times,  it  is  needful  for  a 
statesman  to  have  a  great  mastery  of  details.  The  questions 
that  come  before  him  partake  of  the  complication  which  must 
exist  in  highly  civilized  communities ;  and  such  questions  \vill 
be  cumbered  with  details.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  prove 
that  Mr.  Blaine,  to  use  a  phrase  of  Talleyrand's,  is  "avid  of 
facts."  His  remarkable  memory  never  fails  him,  and  enables 
him  to  recall  at  an  instant  events  and  results  as  no  other  man 
can.  His  knowledge  of  facts,  dates,  events,  and  men  in  our 
history  is  not  only  remarkable,  but  almost  unprecedented.  In 
his  college  days,  he  was  noted  for  his  love  of  American 
history,  and  his  intimate  knowledge  of  its  details.  That  field 
of  reading  has  been  enlarged  and  cultivated  in  all  his  sul)se- 
quent  years,  until  it  w^ould  be  difficult  to  find  a. man  in  the 
United  States  w^ho  can,  without  reference  to  book  or  note, 
give  so  many  facts  and  statistics  relating  to  current  interests, 
to  our  financial  and  revenue  system,  to  our  manufacturing  in- 
dustries of  all  kinds,  to  our  river  and  harbor  improvements, to 
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our  public  lands,  to  our  railway  system,  to  our  mines  and 
minerals,  to  our  agricultural  interests, — in  fact  to  everything 
that  constitutes  the  development,  achievements  and  success  of 
the  United  States.  This  has  been  the  study  of  his  life,  and 
his  memory  is  an  encycl()i)aHlia.  He  remembers  because  it  is 
easier  than  to  forget. 

The  business  of  a  statesman  is  to  explain,  to  argue,  and  if 
possible,  to  be  elo<juent.  Nothing  is  more  requisite  than  that 
he  should  be  able  to  narrate  accurately,  explain  clearly,  answer 
logically,  and  in  short  deliver  all  that  ho  knows  or  has  to  say 
with  the  greatest  force,  the  least  ai)parent  effort  and  irrele- 
vancy. The  art  of  s[)eaking  was  intuitive  with  Mr.  Blaine. 
His  earlier  occupations  as  teacher,  lawyer,  and  editor  afforded 
him  ample  opportunity  to  make  use  of  his  extensive  vocabu- 
lary. He  knows  how  to  think  while  speaking.  He  shows 
great  skill  in  changing  the  order  of  his  speech,  and  dwelling  on 
that  part  of  the  subject  on  which  he  discovers  that  his 
audience  retjuires  enlightenment,  or  is  ready  with  sympathy. 
He  can  also  withhold  or  shorten  that  [)art  of  his  pre-arranged 
discourse  which  he  finds  it  is  needless  or  perhaps  offensive  to 
dilate  upon.  In  short,  he  can  use  his  mind  in  a  dual  capacity, 
speaking  what  he  luis  determined  to  say,  at  the  same  time  de- 
termining what  he  will  say  next.  Irt  arguing,  he  has  a  keen 
appreciation  of  the  weight  of  argument  on  l)otli  sides,  and 
rapidly  elicits  from  a  large  mass  of  facts  submitted  to  him 
those  which  are  essential  to  the  subject,  and  which  will  suit 
his  purpose.  He  realizes  that  one  of  the  chief  arts  in  nuister- 
ing  any  subject  consists  in  subdivision,  which  presupposes  the 
existence  of  method.  When  he  has  scores  of  arguments  ap- 
plying to  different  sections  of  the  case,  he  does  not  leiive  them 
as  separate  forces,  but  brings  them  to  ''resultants"  in  their 
respective  sections,  so  that  the  listener,  in  forming  his  deter- 
mination,  does  not  wander  about  in  a  jungle  of  thought,  and 
constantly  take  up  facts  and  arguments  at  the  wrong  time. 

Though  entering  Congress  young,  he  at  once  made  his  mark 
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as  a  speaker.     At  the  [Xiriod  of  darkest  depression  in  the  war, 
he  delivered  a  speech  on  "The  Ability  of  the  American  People 
to  Suppress  the  Rebellion,"   which  received  great  attention 
and  warm  commendation.     Its  value  lay  not  alone  in  its  time- 
liness; for  after  a  wide  circulation,  it  was  reprinted  as  a  cam- 
paign document  in  the  Presidential  contest  of  1864.    It  was 
the  delivery  of  this  speech,  and  some  discussions  that  took 
place  shortly  after,  that  caused   Thaddeus   Stevens  to  say, 
"  Blaine  of  Maine  has  shown  as  great  aptitude  and  ability  for 
the  higher  walks  of  public  life  as  any  man  that  has  come  to 
Congress  during  my  period  of  service."     By  his  aggressive 
and  unexpected  tactics,  he  has  changed  exultant  majorities 
into  a  surprised  and  subdued  crowd.     His  speeches  have  not 
only  laid  the  foundation  of  success  in  many  State  and  National 
campaigns,  but  have  brought  him  before  the  country,  and  cen- 
tred upon  him  a  hostility  more  malignant  and  a  love  more 
enthusiastic  than  are  often  inspired  by  public  service.    The 
Senate    contains    a    large    number  of    able   men   and  some 
skillful  debaters,  but  in  logical,  off-hand  discussion,  in  quick 
perception,  full  command  of  every  resource,  and  entire  forget- 
fulness  of  self,  it  contains  no  man  superior  to  Mr.  Blaine.   He 
has  been  called  dramatic.     He  is  dramatic,  not  because  be 
poses,  but  because  he  is  absolutely  natural,  and  nature  is  always 
dramatic.     As  an  orator,  he  is  elocjuent ;  and  as  a  debater,  he 
is  the  superior  of  any  living  American,  and  is  pronounced  by 
all  who  have  listened  to  the  departed  Clay,  as  "  magnetic  as 
the  distinguished  deceased." 

A  statesman  should  be  original,  for  the  business  of  the  world 
is  continually  taking  new  forms,  and  troubles,  new  aspects.  . 
Shallow  critics  have  asked,  "What  great  measure  did  Mr. 
Blaine  ever  originated'  We  might  ask  indefinitely,  what 
great  measure  did  Mr.  Thurman  or  Mr.  Conkling  ever  origin- 
ate,— or  Mr.  p]dwai*ds  or  Mr.  Webster?  Great  meiisui'es  grow 
in  the  minds  of  the  people.  Sj)ecie  payment  came  after  long 
public  discussion,  and    now  Senatoi^s  are   quarrelling   as  to 
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who  drafted  the  bill  passed  in  1875.  So  with  all  meas- 
ures of  great  public  moment.  They  do  not  spring  from 
the  mind  of  one  man  sitting  behind  his  Congressional  desk. 
The  duty  of  the  statesman  is  to  shape,  guide,  and  direct  in  a 
Republican  government.  The  creative  power  is  in  the  minds 
of  many,  and  the  cause  of  action  is  necessity. 

If  organizing  skill  is  needed  anywhere,  it  is  in  national  af- 
fairs, in  which  if  errors  are  made,  the  mere  money  loss  may 
amount  to  millions,  and  the  ruin,  or  at  least  the  degradation 
of  a  nation  may  ensue.  Mr.  Blaine  possesses  the  most  import- 
ant, if  not  all  the  necessary  qualities  which  must  exist  in  a 
person  who  is  a  successful  organizer.  He  has  the  imaginative 
faculty  developed  in  equal  proportion  with  the  practical.  His 
good  judgment  of  human  nature  enables  him  to  make  good 
appointments.  He  is  bold  as  a  lion,  and  above  all  possesses 
good  foresight.  A  statesman  must  have  this  foresight 
to  bear  with  the  fits  and  humors  of  a  nation 
to  prevent  their  doing  mischief;  and  to  make  use  of 
them  for  some  good  purpose  which  at  other  times  might 
not  be  so  easily  effected.  Mr.  Blaine  believes  in  stability  as 
one  of  the  main  conditions  of  progress.  He  first  improves 
what  already  exists.  He  is  a  reformer  as  well  as  an  improver. 
Those  who  have  been  disposed  to  regard  Mr.  Blaine  as  an  im- 
pulsive and  possibly  rash  man,  a  man  with  no  executive  abili- 
ty, were  kindly  furnished  by  the  Democratic  party  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  completely  undeceived,  in  the  steadiness,  persist- 
ence, and  success  with  which  he  conducted  the  Republican 
party  in  Maine  through  its  recent  troubles.  No  finer  display 
of  statesman-like  qualities  has  been  seen  in  this  country,  and 
the  American  people  are  not  slow  to  perceive  that  in  this  pro- 
tracted and  perilous  struggle,  Mr.  Blaine  exhibited  all  the 
qualities  required  for  the  discharge  of  the  most  difficult  duties 
of  an  executive  station. 

It  may  be  said  of  any  man  that  his  education  should  never 
end ;  but  this  maxim  is  especially  applicable  to  a  statesman, 
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who  has  continually  to  cultivate  a  most  difficult  branch  of 
self-education,  namely,  that  of  educating  himself  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  what  those  whom  he  guides  and  governs  are  thinking, 
expecting,  and  wishing  for.     A  statesman  needs  more  than 
ordinary  information.     As  a  general  thing,  he  is  too  much 
isolated ;  his  knowledge  becomes  too  official.     But  Mr.  Blaine 
is  a  happy  exception  in  this  respect.     His  object  seems  to  re- 
semble that  of  a  good  school-master,  who,  while  he  keeps  an 
eye  upon  the  most  prominent  and  hopeful  of  his  scholars,  is 
yet  worth  nothing  as  a  school-master,  if  he  does  not  care  more 
for  the  far  larger  number  who  can  only  be  expected  to  attain 
mediocrity  of  culture.     Few  men  have  lived  more  constantly 
in  what  we  might  call  the  full  sunlight  of  publicity.    Mr. 
Blaine  is  a  man  with  and  of  the  people.     His  extensive  range 
of  vision,  and  interest  and  sympathy  in  human  affairs  have 
miule  him  well  acquainted  with  the  wants,  welfare,  and  pros- 
l^erity  of  those   around   him.     Whether  greeting  a  Cabinet 
Minister,  listening  to  the  story  of  some  negro  refugee  or  poor 
soldier  who  desires  employment,  or  engaging  in  conversation 
with  a  friend,  he  views  one  with  as  much  considertion  and 
genuine  heartiness  as  another.     His  love  of  justice  and  truth 
is  shown  in  his  discrimination  of  right  and  wrong,  as  well  as 
the  duties  of  all  parties  and  sections  of  the  country.    No  other 
man  on  the  American  Continent  possesses  the  combination  of 
grand  qualities  that  belong  to  Senator  Blaine.     He  is  a  states- 
man without  an  equal,  if  we  except  Mr.  Edmunds  and  Mr. 
Conkling,  who  are  not,  however,  his  superiors.     As  Pojie  ex- 
presses it,  he  is  a  ] 

*'  Statesman,  yet  friend  to  truth  ;  of  soul  sincere  ; 
In  action  faithful,  and  in  honor  clear.'' 

E.  G.  S.,  '81. 
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THE  VALUE  OF  SOME  STUDY  OF  ART  IN  A  LIBERAL 

EDUCATION. 


We  have  all  met  the  young  latly  who  never  allows  her  piano 
time  to  recuj)erate,  but  eternally  thums  ringing  waltzes.  For 
her,  I  f<K5l  tempted  to  convert  my  theme,  and  prove  the  value 
of  some  liberal  education  in  a  study  of  art.  It  is,  however, 
with  those  whose  attainments  are  systematically  directed,  with 
the  liberally  educated,  that  the  subject  deals. 

In  these  days,  when  art  is  discussed  in  every  periodical,  at 
every  dinner  or  card-party,  and  when  the  concert  hall  and  art 
gallery  are  crowded  with  our  most  cultured  classes,  it  would 
seem  almost  sujierfluous  to  suppose  any  opi)osition  to  the 
study  of  art  in  a  liberal  education.  l)Ut  many  }>eoi)le  exclude 
that  branch  of  self  culture,  simply  l)ecause,  as  they  expi'ess  it, 
they  have  "no  taste  "  in  that  direction. 

In  common  with  the  ac<iuirement  of  all  knowledge,  a  stud}' 
of  art,  although  limited,  enlarges  the  sco[)e  of  the  mind,  and 
broadens  its  horizon.  It  increases  the  points  of  contact  be- 
tween the  minds  of  others  and  our  own.  It  forms  the  begin- 
ning of  a.  long  series  of  facts  and  thoughts,  which  will  l)e  con- 
tinually gathered,  one  by  one*,  from  jHiople  and  books.  All 
around  us,  whether  in  encyclo])edi{us  or  in  the  minds  of  our 
associates,  are  facts,  which  we  have  but  to  grasp,  and,  by  har- 
boring for  a  time  in  our  minds,  to  make  our  own.  Each  sub- 
ject of  study  and  reflection  forms  a  centre,  which  draws  to 
itself  only  such  of  these  facts  as  are  relevant.  No  subject  could 
draw  to  the  mind  a  richer  store  of  knowledge  than  art. 

There  are  other  and  more  specific  reasons  for  the  admission 
of  art  into  a  curriculum  of  liberal  c^lucation. 

Nothing  is  so  unnatural  as  the  life  of  a  hermit,  allowing  his 
thoughts  to  grow  mouldy  from  want  of  airing,  living  but  for 
himself.  In  society,  we  woi^k  and  think  for  others,  as  well  «as 
for  ourselves.  We  are  educated  that  we  may  give,  as  well  as 
receive.     To  be  sure,  some  of  us  rather  flatter  our  conceit  in 
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the  giving,  but  still  we  give.  It  is  the  natural  way  of  living. 
There  is  hardly  a  branch  of  our  education  whose  benefits  we 
can  give  more  directly  than  those  of  art.  Music  and  elocution 
are  always  sought  after  for  entertainment.  Moreover,  as  art 
is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  beautiful,  its  exhibitions  are  such  as 
afford  pleasure.  A  company,  seeking  enjoyment,  would  hardly 
relish  a  recitation  concerning  the  rise  and  attachment  of  the 
facial  muscles,  while  the  artistic  rendering  of  a  scene  from 
Shakespeare  would  be  hailed  with  delight.  Great  pleasure  is 
afforded  by  one  who  can  transfer  "  a  gap  of  woodland  "  to  our 
parlor  wall,  or  rescue  an  operatic  air  from  the  blaze  of  the  foot- 
lights. Artistic  achievements,  then,  are  pleasing  to  our  friends, 
and,  although  our  attainments  are  mediocre,  still  they  are  en- 
joyable. Few  i>eople  are  so  highly  educated  that  the  faults  of 
amateur  art  are  more  apparent  to  them  than  its  virtues.  In 
many  a  home,  the  ballad,  though  sung  by  an  imperfect  voice, 
and  the  sketch,  though  faulty  in  its  proportions,  are  indispens- 
able pleasures.  Since  a  little  art  is  so  pleasurable,  should  we 
not,  then,  study  it  for  others? 

The  study  of  art  gives  special  opportunity  for  self-culture. 
Education  consists  in  the  development  of  the  faculties,  and  the 
higher  the  education,  the  nearer  we  approach  the  perfect  de- 
velopment of  them  all.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  person 
who  had  absolutely  no  artistic  faculty.  Almost  everyone,  with 
a  certain  amount  of  training,  could  make  some  progress  in  elo- 
cution or  in  music.  Ordinary  people  who  are  not  si>ecial]sts« 
but  who  are  working  towards  the  general  development  of  their 
faculties,  towards  the  higher  education,  should  include  the 
study  of  the  beautiful. 

In  our  other  studies,  such  as  the  sciences,  facts  weary  mind 
and  body.  One  of  the  surest  means  of  recreating  is  in  change 
of  occupation.  Art  is  a  pleasurable  change,  a  recreation.  We 
are  rested  by  passing  from  science,  which  is  theoretical, 
to  art,  which  is  pnictical.  Wearied  by  scientific  formula?,  we 
begin  to  sketch  or  sing,  and  fresh  powers  are  brought  into 
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action,  while  the  exhausted  ones  recover.  This  advantage  is 
of  itself  sutiicient  to  make  art  of  vital  importance  in  education. 

IJy  catching  only  glimi)ses  of  the  significance  of  art, 'we  are 
shown  how  infinite  a  space  stretclies  befoi'o  us,  and  we  learn 
to  appreciate  more  highly  the  wonders  of  genius.  We  realize 
fully  what  the  Nilssons  and  Turnei's  are  doing  for  us,  only 
when  we  mcjasure  their  attainments  by  our  own  feeble  grop- 
ings.  There  are  few  people  who  realize  how  wonderful  a 
structure  is  the  human  Ixxiy,  until  they  have  studied  its  organ- 
ism. So  it  is  only  after  a  study  of  art,  that  we  can  appreciate 
what  the  favored  few  can  give  us.  Although  we  oui-selves 
can  accomplish  ahnost  nothing,  are  not  our  efforts  sufficiently 
rewarded,  if  they  give  us  a  glim[)se  of  the  highest  art  i 

Geniuses  are  signs  of  the  times  in  which  they  live ;  they  are 
exponents  of  the  culture  of  their  age.  Their  great  power  in- 
dicates the  education  of  the  nation  from  which  they  sprang. 
The  genius  of  Mozart  was  produce<l  by  a  i)cople  who  were 
aniversallv  educated  in  music.  Albert  Diirer  found  art  in  the 
very  air  of  Nuremburg.  A  general  diffusion  of  artistic  study 
is  beneficial  to  a  nation. 

A  study  of  art,  besides  raising  our  level  as  a  nation,  enables 
us  individually  to  give  pleasure  to  others ;  teaches  us  to  appre- 
ciate the  highest  art,  and  affords  a  most  efficient  means  of  rest. 
Is  it  not,  then,  a  most  valuable  branch  of  a  liberal  education  ? 


This  is  preeminently  a  land  and  age  of  books  and  newspa- 
pers.    The  single  item  of  advertisements  proves  that  the  pub- 
lic expects  reading  of  itself  and  of  its  neighbors.     Men  do  not 
fear  the  orator  so  much  as  the  reporter,  and  even  the  electric 
telegraph  ijiust  give  up  its  secrets  at  the  command  of  the  press. 
This  is  likewise  an  age  of  curiosity,  though  we  are,  for  the 
most  part,  occupied  in  stating  problems  rather  than  in  solving 
them,  and  many  of  our  questions  are  of  the  nature  of  conun- 
drums.    Still  there  are  a  few  things  that  from  their  very  fa- 
miliarity pass  unquestioned,  and,  too  often,  are  in  operation  in 
the  guidance  of  conduct.     At  all  events,  how  many  of  us  have 
ever  asked  ourselves  why  we  read,  mqch  less  answered  the 
question  in  a  satisfactory  way  ?    How  many  of  us  have  stated 
fairly  the  other  side  of  the  argument,  which  has  had  the  atten- 
tion of  some  great  men  ?    In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  book- 
makers are  legion,  there  is  show  for  the  idea  that  reading  is  not 
an  unalloyed  good.     It  is  argued  that  authors  are  rarely  great 
readei's,  and  that  never  in  the  direction  of  their  own  work. 
When  the  names  of  Macaulay  and  Hamilton  are  cited  as  excep- 
tions, they  are  met  by  a  formidable  array  of  Dumas,  Milton, 
Hugo,  and  many  less  famous.     But  be  this  as  it  may,  few  of  os 
are  in  a  position  to  consider  posvsible  injury  to  our  literarv 
fame  and  may  leave  that  i>art  of  the  question  unsettled.    But 
Mr.  Whittier  is  responsible  for  a  storj'^  that  attacks  a  more 
vital  j)oint.     He  gave  a  copy  of  Plato  in  translation  to  an  old 
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farmer  who  had  been  blessed  by  nature  with  shrewd  wjts,  but 
who  had  received  very  little  education.  After  some  time  Mr. 
Whittier  drove  by  the  old  man's  farm  and  asked  him  how  he 
liked  the  book — if  he  had  read  it.  The  farmer  leaned  on  his 
hoe  handle  and  said,  with  perfect  gravity,  that  he  thought  it  a 
very  good  book,  had  read  part  of  it,  ending  up  with  "  that  man 
has  a  good  many  of  my  ideas."  I  think  the  wit  of  this  story 
lies  in  the  fact  that  most  of  us  have  never  considered  it  proper 
to  have  any  opinion  about  Plato  or  to  i"ead  him  as  if  we  ever 
expected  to  have  any  of  our  own.  Sharp  critics  tell  us  that 
our  omnivorous  reading  is  to  blame  for  this  state  of  things. 
They  insist  that  much  reading  destroys  originality,  dulls  the 
edge  of  thought,  and  makes  the  mind  cold  and  conventional. 
Our  attention  is  called  to  the  scholars  who  are  book-worms 
and  to  the  thinkers  who  are  mere  pedants,  and  we  are  told  that 
more  will  come  from  the  man  who  has  the  Bible  and  Shak- 
speare  on  his  table  than  from  the  stooping  student  who  lives  in 
musty  folios.  We  are  quite  willing  to  grant  this  for  the  time 
being,  but  we. still  think  that  the  question  needs  further  con- 
sideration, and  if  we  can  only  find  out  why  we  do  read  we  may 
be  able  to  explain  the  good  or  evil  of  the  act.  There  are  three 
general  classes  of  answers  to  this  question — Because  we  have 
to,  because  we  like  to,  and  Ixjcause  other  people  do.  The  sec- 
ond is  wont  to  be  considered  a  virtue,  but  like  the  other  animal 
cravings  it  is  good  only  in  moderation  and,  like  the  cut  of  one's 
nose,  is  not  a  thing  to  be  proud  of.  The  people  covered  by 
the  first  class  read  unwillingly,  the  second  greedily,  and  the 
third  not  at  all.  The  man  of  the  first  class  will  read  what  is 
forced  upon  his  attention,  the  man  of  the  second  will  read  for 
the  sake  of  reading,  and  the  man  of  the  third  will  misquote  a 
great  deal.  Young  ladies,  each  of  these  classes  has  its  virtues 
and  its  failings,  but  I  think  that  some  of  you  can  aflFord  to 
answer  the  question  entirely  without  either.  Books  ought  not 
to  be  tools  simply,  amusement  alone,  or  wholly  ignored.  A 
wise  man  has  said  "  If  man  be  cut  off  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
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past,  he  becomes  indifferent  to  the  future  and  thenceforward 
sinks  into. the  rudeness  and  ferocity  of  the  sensual  life."    Per- 
haps some  of  you  feel  inclined  to  challenge  this  statement,  but 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  after  a  few  minutes'  consideration 
you  will  grant  its  entire  truth.     The  simplest  act  of  any  one 
of  the  physical  senses  is  complex,  and  when  we  consider  the 
senses  as  we  find  them  in  man  and  in  conscious  action  of  anj 
kind,  the  mind  becomes  a  necessjiry  factor  in  the  education. 
To  illustrate — in  the  apparently  simple  act  of  sight  a  multitude 
of  acts  are  really  performed,  and  a  myriad  inferred.    A  single 
act  does  not  enable  you  to  see  a  pencil,  for  instance— one 
glance  shows  you  only  one  infinitesimal  part  of  the  pencil  and 
it  is  by  quickly  passing  from  one  part  to  another  that  the  idea 
of  the  whole  is  finally  obtained — but  do  you  see  that  in  the 
simplest  form  of  vision,  when  it  is  stripped  of  all  those  influ- 
ences of  size,  shape,  texture,  etc.,  which  make  it  so  largely 
what  it  is,  we  have  yet  supposed  our  power  as  absolutely  es- 
sential ?    The  power  of  retaining  one  point  for  combination 
and  comparison  with  othei's  ?    Please  notice  this — it  is  abso- 
lutely indispensable  to  the  simplest  art  of  conscious  sense,  and 
the  name  of  this  power  is  memory.     Literature  is  the  memory 
of  humanity.     Books,  as  the  records  of  the  past,  are  the  pledges 
for  the  future ;  and  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  if  books  and  ail 
that  is  represented  by  them  were  to  be  wijied  out  of  existence, 
men  would  be  obliged  to  live  them  all  over  again.     But  if  our 
past  be  cut  away,  why  should  we  not  cling  more  fondly  to  the 
future,  which  is  still  ours  ?     Because  the  future  exists  only  in 
memory.     The  present,  pure  and  simple,  is  only  a  flash  of  in- 
finitesimal duration — the  being  that  lived  only  in  the  present 
could  have  no  identity,  there  would  be  as  many  of  him  as  there 
were  moments  in  which  he  lived.     The  future  is  only  what  we 
can  form  out  of  experience — in  other  words,  out  of  the  past, 
and  the  past  exists  for  us  only  through  memory.     Memory, 
then,  is  the  cement  of  conscious  life  and  thought,  and  hterature 
is  the  cement  of  civilization.     But  books  are  a  living  record,  not 
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tomatic  register,  and  they  must  be  made  vital  in  the  life 
lought  of  the  individual.  We  read  because  we  would  be  no 
I  than  our  fathers  and  because  books  tell  us  what  they 
;  we  read  because  we  would  have  our  future  better  than 
^,  and  books  tell  us  of  the  present ;  and,  above  all,  we  read, 
n  placing  our  past  and  present  together  we  may  gain  a 
nality  for  ourselves.  Having  proved  the  necessity  of 
ig  both  for  ourselves  and  others,  having  considered  the 
rtance  of  books  as  the  records  of  the  past  and  our  pledges 
ny  future  worth  the  living,  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  on 
se  of  books  by  individuals  and  concerning  the  use  of  our 
•y  in  particular.     If  I  may  be  |)ermitted  to  use  the  expres- 

the  phyisical  misuse  of  any  book  is  a  moral  enormity. 
3  of  you  who  are  metaphysicians,  those  of  you  who  are 
letaphysicians  but  are  readers,  and  those  who  are  neither 
rho  have  common  sense,  all  of  you,  I  say,  know  that  mem- 
;  governed  by  the  laws  of  association.  The  library  is  the 
)ry  of  the  college  and  the  labels  are  its  laws  of  association. 
3  been  said  that  madness  is  only  correct  reasoning  from 
premises — that  is  the  condition  to  which  you  reduce  us, 

inferring  that  l\  will  be  next  door  to  l\  we  find,  after 
)ur  of  hot-tempered  search  in  W,  You  have  no  right 
to  endanger  the  memory  and  reason  of  us  all.  Please  put 
ooks  in  their  places.  M.  A.  J. 


>ne  half  the  world  is  awake  and  upon  the  alert,  surely  the 

half  is  sleeping,  or  dead  and  buried  in  itself.     There  are 

>erless  sequestered  towns  whose  very  existence  is  known 

to  the  sober  people  who  live  their  own  peculiar  lives  in 

and  die  "to  fortune  and  to  fame  unknown. "     In  one  of 

)uthern  counties  of  New  York,  among  the  spurs  of  the 

;hany  mountains,  lies  one  of  these  quiet,  old-fashioned  vil- 

On  one  side,  the  great  hills,  almost  worthy  the  more 
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impressive  appellation  of  mountains,  rise  abruptly  and  face  the 
valley  with  a  bold  wall  of  rock.     From  the  deep  green  of  the 
forest  trees  above,  a  drapery  of  vines  falls  in  graceful  profusion 
over  the  broad  gray  surface,  and  is  bordered  by  an  elaborate 
fringe  and  lace- work  made  by  a  less  luxuriant  growth  of  the 
vines.     This  is  interlaced  with  a  tangle  of  wild  flowers,  and 
encircles  scattered  clumps  of  exquisite  ferns.     On  the  other 
side  of  the  valley  the  hills  rise  less  abruptly.     From  the  very 
base  they  are  a  mass  of  deep  green,  which  separates  in  the  sun- 
light and  shows  distinctly  the  tops  of  dncient  trees.     There  are 
no  rocks  to  interrupt  the  long  slo[>e  arfd  no  vines  to  add  grace 
to  the  sublimity  of  the  forest.     If  the  soul  that  lives  in  these 
trees  should  speak,  it  would  tell,  not  of  a  time  when  this  forest 
was  a  great  hunting  ground,  but  of  the  nimble  deer  which  at 
this  very  day  roam  here  unrestrained  and  unharmed.    Nay, 
more !     Gay  parties  who  have  spent  hot  summer  days  camp- 
ing in  the  forest,  remember  with  a  shudder  the  ledge  of  rock 
from  beneath  which  rattlesnakes  hissing  put  forth  their  scaly 
heads. 

Near  the  center  of  the  valley  there  is  a  group  of  white  build- 
ings. Seen  from  the  hillside  above  and  beyond,  it  is  as  if  a 
handful  of  snow  had  been  dropped  down  in  the  midst  of  the 
green  fields  and  had  not  melted.  Near  by,  the  Chemung  riv(ar 
makes  its  graceful  course,  through  peaceful  meadows  and  fields 
of  waving  grain.  The  narrow  way  of  a  chattering  brooklet  is 
marked  by  the  pale  green  of  willows,  and  clumps  of  tall  elms 
and  dark  evergreens  cast  long  shadows  in  the  sunshine.  The 
noise  of  the  great  hurrying  world  never  penetrates  to  the  lit- 
tie  hamlet  in  the  valley.  The  busy  whirl  of  life  never  ani- 
mates the  perfect  quiet  of  its  existence.  Yet  this  is  quite  a 
metropolis  to  the  simple  folks  scattered  farther  back  among 
forests  primeval.  Be  the  way  over  and  around  hills,  under 
and  through  rail-fences,  criss-cross  and  double  and  twisted,  all 
the  country  roads  of  the  neighborhood  reach  this  village  at 
some  point. 
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The  proverbial  toll-gate  keeps  guard  at  the  entrance  to  the 
village.  One  solitary  but  particularly  pretty  damsel  comprises 
the  eflBcient  garrison.  She  greets  all  the  gray-haired  farmers, 
the  loads  of  merry  children,  and  the  handsome  young  men  in 
their  smart  buggies,  with  a  smile,  receives  them  all  with  a  nod 
of  her  pretty  head,  a  mischievous  glance  from  under  her  dainty 
lashes,  and  gives  entrance  and  good  luck  to  every  one. 

Main  street,  famed  since  time  immemorial  in  the  annals  of 
all  country  towns,  is  found  here ;  and  never  in  any  case  is  it 
more  truly  the  main  street.  The  aristocracy  have  made  homes 
here,  as  well  as  their  poorer  cousins,  and  here  are  likewise  lo- 
cated all  places  of  business  and  all  public  buildings. 

Many  have  been  the  wondering  comments  on  certain  low, 
brown  structures  scattered  in  odd  corners  of  the  town.  No 
one  seems  to  lay  claim  to  them,  no  one  visits  them,  and  no  one 
comes  forth  from  them.  The  doors  are  always  closed,  as  if  se- 
curing some  mighty  secret.  But  all  your  romantic  surmises 
must  have  a  very  practical  solution.  The  inevitable  "  A  Coop- 
er, Cooper,"  on  the  small  stjuare  board  at  the  side  of  the  door 
speaks  for  itself.  It  has  always  been  a  matter  of  much  calcu- 
lation among  the  Coopers,  who  earn  their  daily  bread  by  mak- 
ing casks  and  barrels,  as  to  whether  the  Cooper  by  nature  or 
the  cooper  by  trade  predominated.  Tradition  states  that  long 
ago,  when  a  large  number  of  both  occupied  the  place,  the  vil- 
lage was  named  "  Cooi)er's. "  Later  it  became  Cooper's  Plains 
to  relieve  the  embarrassment  of  the  A.  Coopers  who  were  coop- 
ers and  who  lived  at  Coopers. 

The  broad  jwrch  in  front  of  the  village  store  is  adorned  with 
empty  dry  goods'  boxes.  These  serve  as  a  support  for  the 
"  clinging  vines, "  the  young  men  who,  resting  ui)on  them,  pass 
their  long  mornings  in  idle  prattle — they  would  assure  you  it 
was  politics — and  sleep  away  the  hot  afternoons.  Meanwhile 
the  mature  loafers  tip  their  chairs  and  smoke.  The  windows 
display  an  attractive  collection  of  buttons,  shoe-strings,  dried 
beef,  and  cabbages.     Within,  gossiping  clerks  serve  "  for  cash 
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down, "  fresh  meat  and  groceries  or  "  fancy  goods  and  no- 
tions, "  candy  in  striped  sticks  for  fat  babies,  or  the  latest 
styles  in  hats  for  the  babies'  sisters,  the  belles.  Here  too  is 
sold  the  alpaca  for  the  belles'  dresses,  the  shoes  for  their  dainty 
feet,  and  the  rings  for  their  taper  fingers. 

On  the  first  floor  of  the  village  smithy,  good  farming  horses 
are  shod  for  all  the  country  round,  while  above,  their  masters 
are  fitted  out  with  the  veritable  cow-hide.  The  ring  of  the 
anvil  and  iron  mingling  with  the  shoemaker's  merry  tap,  tap, 
tap,  seems  to  tell  us  that  here  at  least  is  life. 

Beyond  the  stores  and  blacksmith  shop,  beyond  the  long 
tavern,  and  beyond  the  post-office,  dilapidated  dwelling-houses 
are  ranged.  There  is  a  marked  similarity  among  them.  In 
the  door-yard,  fat  babies  with  yellow  hair  make  mud  pies ;  bare- 
foot little  girls  swing  on  h[ilf  broken  gates ;  and  sunburned 
boys  climb  the  tall  maples  which  line  the  street.  Morning 
glories  and  scarlet  runners  shade  windows  long  deprived  of 
shutters,  and  make  feeble  clutches  at  the  lattices  of  the  porch. 
Within,  pots  of  geranium  stand  on  the  window-seats  under 
green  paper  shades.  Out  of  a  rank  growth  of  grass  and 
weeds,  marigolds  and  asters  nod  their  gay  blossoms  at  the  pop- 
pies, and  hollyhocks  stand  in  the  corners  with  dignity  unruf- 
fled by  such  frivolity.  Through  the  half-open  doors,  women 
with  tired  faces  are  seen  busying  themselves  with  their  house- 
hold labor. 

Interspersed  with  these  commonplace  houses,  as  if  to  cast  a 
reflection  on  them,  a  few  remnants  of  ancestral  glory  are  to 
be  found  in  the  residences  of  the  more  aristocratic  Coopers. 
Often  long  straight  walks  made  of  pebbles  of  uniform  si7^  laid 
in  s(|uares,  crosses,  palm-leaves,  and  other  figi^^'es  of  artistic 
merit,  remnants  of  the  decorative  art  of  an  earlier  century, 
lead  to  the  front-iloors.  The  architecture  of  many  of  these 
houses  is  modeled  after  the  plan  of  a  Greek  temple.  A  broad 
old-fashioned  chimney,  chum^-^ly  {)erched  at  the  very  end  of 
the  roof,  is  strangely  incongruous  with  the  massive  white  pil- 
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lars  in  front.  The  pointed  roof  is  eminently  suggestive  of  a 
rare  old  garret,  where  silken  garments  of  anotlier  generation 
are  folded  in  cedar  chests,  where  mice  have  dominion  over 
spinning-wheels,  and  Revolutionary  uniforms  haunt  dark  cor- 
ners. A  great  hall  extends  through  the  middle  of  the  house. 
Through  the  half-open  front  doors  many  a  fair  scene  forms  a 
field  for  the  play  of  fancy.  The  stairs,  plainly  visible 
from  without,  are  broad  and,  as  they  turn,  an  oblong  landing 
with  its  tall  clock  gives  a  look  of  comfort.  The  richly  colored 
wood  and  the  large  fire-place  easily  i>eople  the  house  with  stern 
magnates  and  dignified  maidens  of  "ye  olden  time."  The 
grand  trees  which  thickly  cover  the  lawn  bespeak  the  presence 
of  the  wood  nymph  Egeria;  but  the  unkempt  grass  immedi- 
ately dispels  such  ideas  and  brings  a  practical  world  to  our 
recollection. 

Now  our  sobered  mind  finds  us  ready  to  take  a  hasty  glance  at 
the  time-worn  church.  From  any  point  of  the  town  its  grim  out- 
lines may  be  seen  clear  and  distinct  against  the  changing  sky. 
The  prominence  upon  which  it  is  built  high  above  the  rest  of 
the  village,  is  rough  and  rock-bound.  The  trees  on  the  hillock 
are  few  and  far  between.  The  scorching  suns  of  summer  and 
the  storms  of  a  country  winter  have  left  their  impress  here. 
The  paint  has  been  removed  in  patches  and  the  building  is 
disfigured  by  great  brown  streaks.  Yet  the  gilded  weather- 
vane  at  the  top  twinkles  and  gleams  in  the  sun  or  rain.  In 
the  rear  is  a  long  row  of  brown  sheds,  where  the  weary  horses 
nibble  at  wooden  bars,  while  the  worthy  farmers,  the  pious 
villagers,  and  the  restless  children,  listen  to  their  pastor's 
teachings. 

Even  the  presence  of  the  steam-engine  and  the  destruction 
of  time-respected  forests  remove  none  of  tliequaintness  of  this 
country.  Tumbled-down  log  houses  surrounded  by  a  super- 
human quiet,  stand  in  the  meadows.  An  old  mill,  all  moss. 
grown  and  silent,  may  be  found  just  out  of  Main  Street,  under 
the  protecting  ledge  of  a  hillside.    Ghosts  might  keep  nightly 
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revel  there  and  hold  their  weirdest  dances  by  daylight,  and  no 
mortal    power    would   prevent.     The  sleepy    mill-pond,  the 
rickety   bridge  across  the  deserted   race,  together  with  the 
mill  itself,  form  a  beautiful,  romantic  picture   which  lives  on 
alone.     The  men  who  animated  the  sc^ne  and  made  their  own 
fortunes  out  of  the  antiquated  mill  have  long  since  forsaken 
the  place. 

Certain  stunted  apple-trees  grow  by  themselves  on  an  is- 
land in  the  river.  The  villagers  claim  them  as  "  first-settlers," 
and  a  wood-cutter  many  years  their  junior,  proudly  calls  our 
attention  to  them,  "  They  have  seen  more  than  a  century— 
an  unusual  age  for  apple-trees,"  he  tells  us.  "A  very  un- 
usual age  for  apple-trees."  However  well  they  may  have 
endured  the  ravages  of  time,  no  modern  Eve  would  ever 
be  tempted  by  their  fruit.  The  apples  are  wrinkled  and 
crabbed  enough  to  assure  an  age  of  more  than  one  hundred 
years. 

If  you  notice  a  child's  picture  of  a  house,  you  will  observe 
that  the  lines  droop  near  the  center  where  the  child's  weak 
fingers  have  trembled.  The  crooked  marks  on  the  roof  repre- 
sent shingles  and  the  heavy  scratches  are  for  moss.  This 
child's  drawing  might  well  serve  as  a  portrait  of  an  old  barn 
which  is  pointed  out  as  another  "old  settler."  The  roof, 
nearly  broken  in,  sinks  perceptibly  near  the  middle.  The 
shingles  are  of  all  shades  from  the  color  of  recent  patches  to 
the  black  ones  which  appeared  long  ago.  The  child's  crooked 
picture  receives  but  little  attention  and  is  soon  thrown  away 
and  forgotten.  Just  so  the  patriotic  and  reverential  interest 
usually  bestowed  on  old  buildings  is  entirely  lacking  here. 
The  building  now  stands  in  the  midst  of  afield  of  tobacco  and, 
forgotten  and  deserted,  will  soon  rest  with  the  ashes  of  the  to- 
bacco. 

When  the  mist  begins  to  rise  from  the  river  and  to  sur- 
round the  blue  hills,  and  when  the  red  sun  has  been  lost  in 
the  mist,  then  the  crowd  of  men  in  front  of  the  store 
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thinner  and  thinner,  the  children  are  called  away  from  the 
gate-posts,  and  mothers  are  heard  crooning  simple  lullabies. 
As  the  last  great  ray  has  tinged  the  last  white  cloud,  and  has 
resigned  its  splendor  to  the  pale  moon,  the  village  is  quiet,  lost 
in  dreams. 


Nowadays,  when  our  novels  are  all  constituted  on  the  same 
plan,  namely,  character  analysis  of  rather  commonplace  people, 
it  is  rather  refreshing,  in  point  of  novelty,  to  read  a  book 
which  has  the  well  defined  intention  of  depicting,  at  the  very 
least,  several  remarkable  {)ersonages.  Very  probably  the  book 
may  not  be  a  success — remarkable  persons  are  not  to  be  found 
for  copies  every  day — but  still  the  attempt  is  praiseworthy,  as 
a  departure  from  custom.  Blackmore's  books  have  something 
of  this  character,  though  they  depend  more  on  pe- 
caliarity  qf  incident  than  of  character.  Alice  Lorraine  was  a 
proud,  headstrong  girl.  There  is  something  quite  elevating  in 
the  idea  of  her  dressing  in  her  bridal  costume  and  going  to 
drown  herself  in  her  ancestral  river  to  save  her  brother's 
honor ;  but  still  more  elevating,  nay,  astounding,  it  is 
to  picture  her  floating  down  the  stream  till  she  meets  her  own 
bridal  procession.  Still  more  remarkable  is  her  resuscitation 
after  her  wintry  bath.  It  might  heighten  our  enthusitism  if 
the  story  were  a  little  less  anomalous,  but,  at  all  events,  we 
must  grant  the  author  originality.  In  Lorna  Doone 
the  same  love  of  the  marvellous  appears,  but  the  re- 
moteness of  the  epoch,  the  picturesque  description,  and  most  of 
all  the  fascination  of  the  sturdy  giant  husband,  John  Ridd, 
prevents  us  from  noting  any  anachronisms.  After  the  book  is 
finished  we  may  doubt  whether  the  Doones  did  not  belong  to 
the  fifteenth,  rather  than  to  the  seventeenth  century,  but  the 
magnetism  of  the  book  is  too  great  for  such  reflections  to  arise 
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except  on  sober  sixteenth  thought.  The  last  of  Blackmore's 
works,  Mary  Anerley,  is  a  cross  between  Alice  Lorraine  and 
Lorna  Doone,  neither  poor  as  the  one,  nor  good  as  the  other. 

The  book  opens  promisingly  with  a  description  of  "  Seven 
Corpse  Ford, "  and  a  family  of  heroes  that  bids  fair  to  equal 
the  Doones  in  general  depravity.     Our  expectation  is  doomed 
to  disappointment,  for  the  most  unprincipled  members  of  the 
Yordas  family  are  two  old  ladies  of  unexceptionable  respecta- 
bility, who,  from  motives  of  pure  philanthropy  consent  to  de- 
fraud their  brother  of  his  inheritance.     The  only  Yordas  who 
plays    a    conspicuous    part    in    the    story    is   Robin  Lyth, 
and    he    is    a    perfectly    respectable    young    man    with  a 
tendency  to  smuggling.    Mary  Anerley  herself  is  a  sweet,  lov- 
ing country  girl,  much  like  all  other  girls  of  her  class.    Why 
her  name  should  be  given  to  the  novel  is  rather  difficult  to  de- 
cide, but  it  seems  Mr.  Blackmore's  custom,  probably  through 
courtesy,  to  permit  his  heroines  to  name  his  novels.    The  plot 
is  very  imix^rfect,  rambling,  long-drawn-out,  and  improbable. 
The  incidents  are  not  impossible,  but  verge  on  th<^  melodra- 
matic, as  in  the  cave  scene,  where  the  real  murderer  of  Cap- 
tain Carroway  is  discovered  in  a  blaze  of  metaphorical  blue 
lights. 

.The  chief  difficulty  is  in  the  multiplication  of  unnec- 
essary characters.  Twenty-five,  at  least,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
supernumeraries,  take  prominent  positions  in  the  story.  Of 
these  perhaps  one-third  are  indispensable  to  the  development 
of  the  plot.  The  others  are  used  for  purposes  of  bewilderment. 
Moreover,  the  characters  brought  on  the  stage  are  not  used  to 
the  best  advantage.  Sir  Duncan  Yordas,  the  father  of  Robin 
Lyth,  is  brought  out  prominently  near  the  latter  part  of  the 
story,  only  to  disappear  before  the  denouement.  He  does 
nothing  that  could  not  have  been  perfectly  accomplished  by 
his  lawyer ;  yet  we  regret  losing  him,  for  he  is  decidedly  the 
most  noble  character  brought  before  us.  It  is  rather  painful 
to  send  him  off  the  scene  without  meeting  his  son,  and  deem- 
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ing  that  son  a  coward  and  shirk  unworthy  the  name  of  Yordas. 
Such  an  incident  would  be  very  well  in  a  tragic  tale,  but  if  we 
cannot  have  a  first  class  tragedy  we  prefer  to  have  affairs  end 
pleasantly  all  round.  If  the  author  had  chosen  to  be  affecting, 
a  very  pathetic  scene  could  be  made  of  the  hanging  of  Robin 
Lyth,  with  mourning  parent  and  weeping  sweetheart  beside 
him ;  but  since  they  are  "  to  live  happy  ever  after,"  it  seems 
in  rather  poor  taste  to  introduce  so  disagreeable  an  incident. 
The  whole  book  is  written  up  in  a  half  humorous  style,  but 
there  is  a  certain  monotony,  owing  to  the  unvarying  nature  of 
the  humor,  that  jn  course  of  time  palls  on  us.  Taking  de- 
tached portions,  we  find  it  sometimes  very  amusing,  but  there 
is  a  lack  of  finish  in  the  work  that  prevents  any  whole-hearted 
praise.  It  is  a  book  which  must  be  forgiven  the  author  for 
the  sake  of  Lorna  Doone. 


%&itavs^  ^nble. 


'80's  retiring  editors  assure  us  that  they  relinquish  the  key 
of  the  sanctum  with  regret.     They  have  the  profoundest  sym- 
pathy from  the  incoming  board  of  '81,  who  are  most  unwilling 
usurpers.     Gladly  would  we  leave  the  editorial  domain  to  our 
experienced  elder  sisters.     But  time's  swift  flight  must  tell, 
and  we,  having  watched  our  predecessors  fade  out  of  the  edi- 
torial horizon,  are  left  undisputed  and  disconsolate  monarchs  of 
all  we  survey.     Our  little  kingdom,  ten  feet  by  twelve,  seems 
to  us  most  unmanageable  territory.     Shall  we  ever  become 
masters  of  it?    All  traces  of  last  year's  work  are  removed  from 
the  sanctum,  save  an  empty  ink-bottle  and  a  forsaken  match- 
box.    Everything  is  in  desperate  order,  all  ready  for  us  to 
begin  our  career.     We  gaze  at  the  empty  shelves,  which  our 
issues  of  The  Miscellany  are  to  fill,  and  looking  into  our 
vacuous  minds,  where  our  editorials  ought  to  be,  realize  more 
thoroughly    than    ever   before  the  pathetic  situation  of  the 
Israelites  who  had  to  make  bricks  without  straw.     But  we  re- 
member that  those  slaves  of  the  ancient  Pharaohs  //wwfe  the 
bricks  with  such  scanty  materials  as  they  could  collect,  so  we 
take  courage  and  proceed  to  gather  together  our  mental  stub* 
ble.     O,  for  a  spark  from  the  sacred  fire  of  Genius  to  inflame 
the  dry  mass !     However,  Genius  proves  obdurate  and  sends 
no  sparks  to  guide  us  Jilong  the  royal  road  to  fame.    We 
therefore  turn  from  the  haughty  goddess,  seize  our  pen,  and 
dipping  it  into  'SO's  ink-bottle  for  inspiration,  prepare  for 
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work.  May  our  readers  have  charity  until  we  have  accom- 
modated ourselves  to  the  mysterious  convolutions  of  the  edi- 
torial straight-jacket. 


Why  are  we  so  averse  to  active  exercise  ?  Lawn-tennis 
droops  and  dies,  the  bowling-alley  is  almost  forgotten,  our 
boat-clubs  sandwich  a  very  mild  race  between  long  intervals 
of  idle  drifting,  and  even  the  promenading  is  of  the  most 
leisurely  kind.  When  '81  in  her  Trig  ceremonies  spoke  of 
Miss  Vassar  as  "  sitting  on  a  fence,  taking  her  exercise ,"  she 
described  the  way  in  which  about  half  of  our  constitutionals 
are  taken.  Every  pleasant  evening  sees  innumerable  figures 
taking  possession  of  the  red  benches  or  sitting  under  the  class- 
trees,  while  those  whose  late  coming  prevents  them  from  ob- 
taining a  comfortable  lounging  place,  move  around  in  a  very 
spiritless  manner.  We  spend  five  minutes  of  our  hour  in 
hunting  up  a  desirable  nook,  and  the  remaining  fifty-five  in 
occupying  it  in  company  with  our  crotcheting,  or  our  pet  novel. 
When  cooler  weather  forbids  this  method  of  exercise,  we 
stroll  around,  taking  care  to  keep  within  sight  of  the  Imlge- 
clock,  lest  by  some  unhappy  chance  we  should  stay  out  a 
minute  longer  than  the  allotted  sixty.  Rumors  have  reached 
us  of  a  practice  much  in  vogue,  of  using  the  extra  minutes  of 
exercise  from  one  day  to  add  to  another  when  time  is  not  so 
plentiful ;  indeed,  did  we  not  once  hear  a  Prep,  decline  a  very 
enticing  invitation  because  she  had  "  three  exercises  to  take  " 
that  day  ?  The  most  efl*ectual  plan  for  time-saving  is  that 
known  as  the  "  condensed."  A  young  lady  finds  that  moving 
at  her  usual  quiet  pace,  it  takes  her  ten  minutes  to  make  the 
circuit  of  the  flower  beds,  so  when  an  examination  impends, 
or  she  has  several  rehearsals  to  attend,.by  making  six  circuits 
of  the  walk,  at  double  (juick  speed,  she  can  return  to  her  room 
with  the  double  satisfaction  of  having  done  her  duty,  and 
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having  done  it  in  half  the  required  time.  Could  anything  in- 
duce the  average  Vassar  girl  to  keep  up  the  "condensed"  style 
of  exercise  for  an  hour  daily  ?  We  may  be  tired  when  we 
start  out,  but  rest  lies  in  a  change  of  occupation  as  well  as  in  ut- 
ter relaxation.  When  we  are  beguiled  into  a  brisk  walk,  we 
are  surprised  to  find  ourselves  refreshed  instead  of  fatigued  by 
it,  but  we  are  slow  to  profit  by  the  experience.  We  put  energy 
enough  into  everything  else  we  do — couldn't  we  spare  a  little 
for  this?  There  is  a  wide  field  open  for  whoever  will  institute 
the  reform  and  make  brisk  walking  so  fashionable  that  all  the 
cozy  nooks  will  be  deserted  and  the  leisurely  saunter  a  thing 
of  the  past. 

P.  S.    We  wrote  this  editorial  lying  under  a  tree,  taking  our 
exercise. 


College  Journalism  and  Pessimism  seem  the  favorite  topics 
of  the  day.  Originality  may  be  the  spice  of  life,  but  the  ques- 
tion before  us  now  is,  whether  'tis  better  to  go  unspiced  or  to 
fall  behind  our  times.  Spice  is  all  very  well  in  its  way,  but 
our  decision  is,  that  in  certain  cases  it  must  be  dispensed  with. 
At  all  events  a  new  application  of  an  old  idea  is  always  allow- 
able. There  is  one  form  of  pessimism  that  we  have  never 
heard  so  much  as  suggested;  yet  it  is  the  form  we  meet  most 
commonly  in  our  college  life.  We  refer  to  the  flurry  over  ex- 
aminations. The  best  student  worries  herself  as  much,  prob- 
ably more,  than  the  worst,  over  an  examination  which  she 
knows  she  can  pass.  Now,  what  is  the  object  of  all  this  anxi- 
ety ?  Some  of  us  say,  that  the  student  of  good  standing  has 
no  fear  about  passing,  but  about  passing  as  well  as  she  can. 
We  all  acknowledge  that  perfect  coolness  is  the  first  requisite 
for  a  good  examination  paper ;  that  the  excellence  of  the  paper 
IS  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  excitement  of  the  writer.    Such 
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being  the  case  the  good  student  who  is  muihle  to  command 
her  emotions  is  unfortunate ;  but  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the 
nervousness  is  the  result  of  habit,  and  is  an  entirely  unneces- 
sary accompaniment.  The  only  way  of  overcoming  this  ten- 
dency is  by  the  example  of  the  older  classes  in  college.  It  is 
now  just  about  time  for  examinations,  and  we  hope  the  more 
advanced  students  will  use  all  their  influence  to  reduce  the 
yearly  worry,  which  "is  beneath  the  dignity  of  college 
students.'' 


As  often  as  we  read  Mr.  John  Burrough's  name  in  Scribner's 
table  of  contents,  we  appropriate  the  magazine  with  a  feeling 
of  pleasurable  anticipation.  In  his  essays  we  gain  such  a 
knowledge  of  the  outer  world  as  cannot  be  secured  elsewhere. 
He  gives  us  few  scientific  facts  and  no  elaborations  of  botani- 
cal and  ornithological  text-books,  but  personifies  and  intro- 
duces the  flowers  to  us,  and  reveals  to  us  a  most  bewitching 
side  of  bird-nature.  We  never  knew,  until  he  told  us,  how 
human  our  feathered  acc^uaintances  are ;  we  had  never 
dreamed  of  the  existence  of  bird  society,  bird  etiquette,  bird 
sympathies  and  antipathies,  until  Mr.  Burrough's  pen  depicted 
them.  Even  weeds,  the  most  despised  element  of  nature,  he 
transforms,  and  soon  interests  us  in  these  "  tramps  of  the  veg- 
etable world."  Now  we  find  ourselves  looking  at  thistles  and 
quack-grass  with  inquiring  eyes,  and  wondering  whether  they 
are  true  American  wayfarers  or  immigrants  from  a  foreign 
land. 

These  essays  awaken  us  to  the  fact  that  we  are  going 
through  the  world  blindfolded,  and  are  willfully  ignoring 
stores  of  fascinating  knowledge  awaiting  our  discovery.  It 
is  strange  that  we  can  wander  under  the  trees  year  after  year, 
and  perhaps  not  be  able  to  distinguish  between  a  beech  and  an 
oak  tree.     It  is  incomprehensible  how  we  can  listen  to  the 
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multifarious  notes  of  the  birds  summer  after  summer,  and  yet 
become  familiar  with  none,  save  perhaps  those  of  the  robin 
and  cat-bird.  We  may  have  studied  zoology  and  analyzed  our 
required  number  of  birds,  still  our  ignorance  of  them  is  not 
much  relieved. 

Practical  natural  history  is  not  to  be  learned  in  books. 
Birds  and  flowei's,  like  people,  are  most  interesting  in  real  life. 
Take  a  trip,  next  summer,  into  the  land  of  songsters  and  roses, 
carrying  Mr.  Burrough's  "  Locusts  and  Wild  Honey "  for  a 
guide-book.  At  the  end  of  the  season  you  will  leave  with  re- 
gret. 


Rumor  asserts  that  the  division  of  rooms  on  the  3rd  South 
occasions  so  much  perplexity  and  dissatisfaction  that  there 
has  even  been  question  of  abolishing  the  senior  corridor.  We 
do  not  believe  that  it  is  seriously  proposed  to  do  away  with 
this  pet  privilege.  Still  the  very  suggestion  is  startling.  If 
the  senior  corridor  were  given  up,  the  senior  parlor  would 
quickly  follow.  No  longer  would  the  tired  senior  have  a  re- 
treat where  Greek  and  Mental  are  unknown.  Seniors  as  a 
class  would  be  homeless.  Their  pleasant  social  meetings 
would  be  less  frequent ;  their  ac(|uaintance  with  each  other, 
less  familiar ;  their  choicest  privileges  lacking. 

But  as  long  as  the  senior  corridor  does  exist — and  long  life 
to  it ! — fairness  demands  that  the  seniors  should  not  claim  in 
addition  the  best  rooms  elsewhere.  True,  but  unless  we  mis- 
take, the  requests  to  room  off  the  corridor  have  been  simply 
to  secure  detached  rooms.  In  every  class  a  few  may  reason- 
ably ask  for  single  detached  rooms,  and  hence  it  is  but  just 
that  there  should  be  some  at  the  disposal  of  the  Seniors.  To 
meet  this  want  the  corner  room  and  the  two  small  rooms  now 
occupied  as  teachers'  I'ooms  were  offered  to  the  Seniors  to  be 
used  as  single  rooms,  provided  any  were  willing  to  pay  thirty 
dollars  for  that  i)rivilege.     When  this  arrangement  was  pro- 
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posed  to  '81,  she  declined  to  accept  the  rooms  under  that  con- 
dition. Her  reasons  were  several,  the  principal  one  being  her 
regard  for  the  democratic  spirit  of  the  College.  She  alleged 
with  justice  that  the  plan  gave  an  advantage  to  the  richer  stu- 
dent, while  a  poor  one  might  be  precisely  th^  one  most  in  need 
of  a  detached  room.  Her  reasoning  was  not  to  be  gainsaid, 
more  esj)ecial]y  as  no  applications  were  made  for  those  rooms, 
so  the  offer  has  been  withdrawn.  The  original  problem  thus 
remains,  but  admits  of  one  solution.  If  the  above  rooms  were 
conceded  unconditionally  to  the  Seniors,  they  would  no  longer 
ask  for  rooms  on  the  Fifth. 


This  is  preeminently  the  gay  season  at  Vassar.  In  looking 
over  the  record  of  the  month  we  see  that  every  class  in  college 
has  either  entertained  or  been  entertained.  These  occasions, 
when  class  meets  class,  or  still  better,  when  classmate  meets 
classmate,  are  valuable  agents  in  doing  away  with  one  of  the 
evils  of  our  social  life  here.  We  are  accused,  and  with  reason, 
of  being  unsocial,  and  limiting  our  acquaintance  to  a  particular 
clique.  These  cliques,  with  which  eveiy  class  has  to  contend 
more  or  less  in  the  early  part  of  its  existence,  and  the  numer- 
ous exclusive  groups  into  which  our  community  is  divided,  are 
the  result  of  our  not  knowing  each  other.  We  have  but  little 
time  to  step  out  of  our  way  to  make  acquaintances,  and  when 
we  have  the  opportunity  habit  stifles  the  inclination.  Our  lack 
of  acquaintance  readily  leads  us  to  distrust  and  often  to  dislike 
those  with  whom  class  or  society  matters  may  bring  us  in  con- 
flict, and  the  remedy  for  seven-eighths  of  the  internecine 
troubles  which  mark  the  first  year  and  a  half  of  any  class'  life, 
lies  in  a  better  acfjuaintance  among  its  members.  Since  we  do 
not  make  the  opportunity  for  ourselves,  it  must  be  made  for 
us ;  and  whenever  a  class  appoints  a  committee  for  any  such 
entertainments  as  those  which  have  m^^rked  this  month,  it 
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takes  a  step  toward  promoting  harmony  in  its  midst.  There 
are  very  few  people  who  do  not  improve  on  acquaintance,  and 
many  a  class  wakes  up  near  the  end  of  its  Senior  year  to  the 
fact  that  the  majority  of  those  who  answer  to  its  roll-call  are 
"very  nice  girls."  May  the  "good  times"  in  which  we  h*?e 
been  indulging  lately,  help  us  to  appreciate  the  fact  brfore  so 
late  a  day. 


"  He  is  a  wise  man  who  always  knows  what  to  do  next/' 
And  he  is  a  systematic  man  who  generally  knows  what  to  do 
next.  Certainly,  never  to  lose  a  moment  in  hesitation,  never  to 
waver  between  two  courses  of  action,  would  save  innumerable 
minutes  and  a  vast  deal  of  wear  and  tear  to  one's  mind. 
Hence  we  have  ever  listened  credulously  to  the  oft-repeated 
remark,  "  System  saves  six  hours  of  the  twenty-four."  The 
implicit  faith  we  have  resposed  in  the  miracles  to  be  wrought 
by  system  is  something  pathetic.  The  attempts  we  have  made 
to  methodically  combine  work  and  recreation  in  vacations,  to 
carry  out  a  mathematically  balanced  course  of  reading,  to  as- 
sign a  regular  occupation  to  each  half  hour  of  the  day,  demon- 
strated our  respect,  as  well  as  circumstances'  disrespect,  for 
systemization. 

Of  late  we  have  grown  rebellious.  We  see  flaws  in  our  old 
idol.  We  perceive  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  make  life  a 
burden  to  ourselves  and  our  friends  in  order  to  preserve  a 
rigid  system  in  our  work.  It  dawns  upon  us  dimly  that  an 
absolutely  regular  routine,  though  it  economizes  time  and  to  a 
certain  degree  nervous  power,  may  yet  by  its  very  monotony 
become  more  fatiguing  than  an  irregular  succession  of  occupa- 
tions. Change  and  variety  bring  an  immediate  expenditure  of 
energy,  but  later  a  compensating  recuperative  ability.  Be- 
sides if  our  passion  for  systematizing  takes  the  common  form 
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of  apportioning  just  so  much  time,  at  just  such  an  hour  every- 
day, to  each  kind  of  mental  labor,  we  run  the  risk  of  making 
our  work  mechanical. 

System  is  not  an  end  but  a  means.     When  it  usurps  a  higher 
place,  it  should  be  systematically  discouraged. 


Never  since  the  college  opened  has  there  been  such  a  hot 
May  as  the  one  just  past.  The  fourth  week  of  the  month  was 
a  week  of  dog-days.  Our  college  work  was  a  failure,  books 
were  a  burden,  and  studying  impossible.  The  music  rooms 
were  intolerable  and  the  art  students  were  compelled  to  desert 
the  studio.  At  the  end  of  the  week  every  student  looked  as 
though  she  had  been  skillfully  bleached.  We  extend  our 
hearty  thanks  to  our  prof  essoins  and  teachers,  who  were  so 
considerate  during  this  time  of  fiery  trial.  In  several  instances 
classes  were  dismissed,  lessons  were  generally  shortened,  and 
all  our  instructions  were  very  lenient  to  us.  Their  kindness 
was  thoroughly  appreciated. 


In  correction  of  an  error  in  our  last  number,  we  would 
thank  Mr.  Cyrus  Macy,  of  the  Poughkeepsie  Daily  News,  for 
his  kindness  in  supplying  us  with  so  many  back  copies  of  our 
magazine. 
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HOME  MATTERS. 

In  the  opinion  of  '80,  May  21st  was  the  brightest  day  that 
was  ever  brightened  by  a  Junior  party.     Doubtless  every 
alumna  who  ever  left  these  walls  would  say  the  same  of  that 
particular  date  in  her  College  calendar  which  was  made  a  red- 
letter  day  by  the  courtesy  of  her  sister-class.     Doubtless  every 
anticipating  under-class  student  would  say  "  No  Junior  party 
can  be  like  ours  that  is  to  be."     Other  May  days  have  been 
bright  and  filled  to  the  brim  with  holiday  enjoyment.    Many 
a  time  has  the  Mary  Powell  surrendered  herself  to  the  occa- 
sion and  taken  our  elder  sisters  on  their  gala-day  excursion. 
Since  the  day  when  Hendrick  Hudson  first  laid  his  bewildered 
eyes  upon  them,  the  mountains  have  never  ceased  to  close  up- 
on the  river  in  those  same  matchless  curves.     Before  its  histo- 
ry began,  the  Hudson  flowed  and  sparkled  and  dimpled  and 
rippled  just  as  it  does  now.    The  spring-time  never  failed  to 
cover  the  mountains  with  luxuriant  green,  and  summer  clouds 
have  alwavs  drifted  their  shadows  across  them.     From  the 

c' 

time  of  the  pre  historic  savage  to  the  day  of  'Si's  Junior  party 
who  can  say  how  many  millions  of  admiring  eyes  have  gazed 
upon  that  same  scene,  or  how  many  souls  have  been  uplifted 
by  its  beauty  ?  But  for  all  that,  the  day  when  '81  and  '80  en- 
joyed it  together  for  the  last  time  is  diflFerent  from  all  the 
rest.  One  class,  at  least,  will  remember  it  with  particular  in- 
terest and  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure.  There  is  but  one 
class  of  '81,  and  '80  can  say  her  farewells  but  once. 

When  Vassar  makes  merry  she  does  it  thoroughly.  We 
began  it  before  we  left  the  college ;  and  when  the  carriages  at 
length  deposited  us  at  the  wharf  where  lay  the  Mary  Powell, 
and  we  found  that,  in  spite  of  all  malicious  newspaper  items 
and  whispered  hints  to  the  contrary,  we  were  indeed  going  on 
the  river,  there  appeared  a  confirmed  spirit  of  hilarity  which 
bade  fair  to  outlast  the  day  itself.  When  the  boat  had  fairly 
begun  her  upward  course,  and  '80  had  responded  to  'Si's 
greeting,      luncheon     was     served    below.      On    returning 
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to  deck  we  found  that  a  strong  breeze  had  sprung  up  rather 
suddenly — in  fact,  very  suddenly,  for  there  was  none  at  all 
when  we  went  below.  It  was  surprising ;  but  we  had  expected 
to  be  surprised.  '81  is  quiet,  but  we  knew  she  was  deep,  and 
were  prepared  for  anything — except  a  breeze  made  to  order. 
We  were  still  further  startled  to  find  that  she  had  built  a  city 
at  a  }X)int  on  the  Hudson  where,  so  far  as  our  geographical  in- 
formation extended,  no  city  had  ever  existed.  Still  further, 
the  railroad,  which  had  always  been  of  the  most  staid  and  un- 
emotional character,  had  become  so  excited  as  to  change  its 
base  of  operations  from  one  side  of  the  river  to  the  other! 
Then  the  mystery  was  explained.  The  phantom  city  was 
Poughkeepsie,  and  we  were  southward  bound!  When  at  last 
we  were  certain  as  to  where  we  were  and  in  which  direction 
we  were  going,  we  abandoned  ourselves  to  complete  enjoy- 
ment of  the  scenery  and  all  that  makes  a  Junior  party  de- 
lightful. We  investigated  the  lower  regions  in  search  of 
information,  and  in  our  struggles  to  reach  the  pilot-house  were 
nearly  thrown  from  the  hurricane  deck.  We  faced  the  invig- 
orating breezes  on  the  forward  deck,  and  then  hastened  astern 
where  the  calm  and  quiet  of  conversation  was  in  order.  '81's 
glee-club  hastened  the  hours  with  appropriate  and  en- 
tertaining songs,  and  the  orchestra  kept  our  pulses  danc- 
ing. There  had  been  rumors  to  the  effect  that  we  were 
going  to  West  Point ;  but  when  we  had  passed  the  barracks, 
and  the  lighthouse  was  undoubtedly  behind  us,  a  new  field  was 
open  for  our  conjecture.  But  again  we  were  to  be  surprised, 
and  yet  again ;  for  a  little  below  West  Point  we  turned  back 
and  approached  the  lower  dock — but  passed  it.  At  last,  how- 
ever, the  boat  cast  lines  at  the  government  landing,  and  we 
were  at  West  Point. 

No  description  can  do  justice  to  that  most  fascinating  point 
on  the  Hudson.  The  place  is  full  of  historic  and  romantic  in- 
terest, and  its  scenery  is  unequalled.  Surely  no  one  who  has 
any  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in  nature,  or  the  slightest 
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patriotic  interest  in  military  affairs  past  and  present,  could 
fail  to  find  the  three  short  hours  which  we  spent  at  West 
Point  only  too  short  to  satisfy  her.     We  witnessed  the  skir- 
mish drill  with  much  interest,  in  imagination  adding  to  the 
scene  the  terrible  realities  of  actual  warfare.     After  a  stroll 
about  the  grounds  and  through  the  buildings,  and  a  visit  to 
places  made  interesting  by  the  heroes  of  our  history,  we  re- 
turned to  the  parade-ground  for  the  evening  parade,  a  scene 
which  surely  must  become  very  familiar  before  it  could  lose 
its  interest.     At  last,  just  after  the  sunset  guri,  we  bade  a  re- 
luctant farewell  to  West  Point  and  returned  to  the  boat,  ac- 
companied by  several  of  the  West  Point  officers.     After  we 
had  done  full  justice  to  the  elegant  dinner  which  awaited  us, 
and  to  which  we  brought  most  appreciative  appetites,  appro- 
priate toasts  were  proposed  and  responded  to, — to  '80,  to  '81, 
to  the  Faculty,  to  the  West  Point  guests,  to  the  committee,  to 
the  Mary  Powell.     We  felt  particularly  disposed  to  congratu- 
late the  committee,  for  the  day  had  been  thus  far  a  complete 
success,  and  their  kind  efforts  to  afford  us  pleasure  met  with 
our  hearty  apf)reciation. 

When  we  returned  to  the  deck  for  the  homeward  sail  by 
moonlight  we  were  met  with  dainty  little  orders  of  dancing 
(did  we  need  this,  '81,  to  tell  us  that  we  were  in  chv&rl)  which 
we  carried  out  to  the  letter.  The  music  was  all  that  could  be 
asked,  the  evening  was  perfect,  the  moonlight  rendered  the 
views  enchanting,  and  there  was  nothing  to  cloud  our  perfect 
enjoyment  of  these  last  hours  except  the  thought  that 
it  must  be  a  farewell.  Only  too  soon  the  red  glare  of  the 
foundry  lights  shone  before  us,  the  last  farewells  were  sung, 
and  the  Junior  party  was  a  thing  of  the  past.  But  it  had 
been  too  pleasant  a  reality  to  be  soon  forgotten,  and  we  would 
be  unwilling  to  lose  from  our  remembrance  the  good-will 
which  '81  had  so  charmingly  expressed.  We  thank  you 
heartily,  '81 ;  and  trust  that  when  you  too  say  farewell,  yon 
may  carry  away  as  pleasant  memories  of  the  Junior  party. 
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The  French  department  and  the  French  soirees  have  this 
year  been  more  successful  than  ever ;  and  the  last  soiree  of  the 
season,  given  by  the  class  in  Condensed  French  was  no  excep- 
tion to  the  rule. 

Two  recitations  and  a  little  comedy  of  Souvestre's,  "  Le  Tes- 
tainent  de  Madame  Patural^'^  composed  the  entertainment  for 
the  evening.  Miss  Du  Bois's  recitation,  LHncendu  cPune 
Bihliotlieque^  by  Victor  Hugo,  was  rendered  doubly  interesting 
by  a  clear  and  animated  delivery.  After  an  excellent  recita- 
tion by  Miss  Thackeray,  a  short  English  synopsis  of  the  play 
was  read ;  and  then  followe<^l  the  play  itself. 

When  the  curtain  rose  we  saw  Mme.  Robin  and  her  servant 
Gertrude  engiiged  in  making  an  inventory  of  the  possessions 
of  Mme.  Patural,  their  peasant  friend,  who  has  just  died  and 
has  left  a  large  fortune.  The  heiresses  of  this  fortune  are  ex- 
pected every  moment ;  and  Gertrude  and  her  mistress  are  busy 
talking  over  the  exj)ected  guests.  Miss  Wardle's  acting  in  the 
part  of  Gertrude  contrasted  admirably  with  that  of  Miss  Dow, 
as  Madame  Robin  ;  the  one  full  of  peasant  vivacity  and  chat- 
ter, the  other  the  embodiment  of  quiet,  graceful  ease. 
Throughout  the  whole  play  the  purity  of  Miss  Dow's  pronun- 
ciation was  very  noticeable. 

Madame  Robin  goes  out;  and  a  young  peasant  girl  enters, 
in  search  of  her  god-mother,  who,  the  child  declares,  had  served 
as  vivandiore  in  the  French  Revolution.  This  fact  is  sufficient 
to  point  out  Gertrude  as  the  person  sought;  for  Gertrude 
thinks  of  little  else  than  those  scenes  of  warlike  excitement 
and  devastating  energy. 

The  pretty  costumes  of  the  two  peasants  add  much  to  the 
beauty  of  the  scene;  and  the  white  chemisettes,  black  velvet 
bodices,  scarlet  skirts,  and  slippei's  seemed  to  suit  particularly 
the  younger  peasant — little  Jeanneton.  She  is  a  gay,  mocking 
little  creature  whose  affect ion.ate  careless  ways  win  the  heart 
of  her  god-mother  and  of  Mme.  Robin  also.  The  part  vvas  ex- 
cellently taken  by  Miss  Woodward. 
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Then  enter  the  two  heiresses,  Madame  de  Loriesex,  and  Mar- 
quise de  Rocencoex.  We  recognize  in  them  Miss  Swan  and 
Miss  Skinner — but  how  disguised  !  Their  aire  and  graces  dis- 
gust the  honest  Gertrude,  and  she  declares  that  rather  than  be 
servant  to  such  masses  of  affectation,  she  would  become  vivan- 
diere  to  the  Cossacks. 

The  will  is  reaci ;  and  the  sole  condition  on  w^hich  either  of 
the  ladies  can  come  into  possession  of  the  fortune,  is  announced. 
They  must  w^ear  the  peasant  dress  and   dance  the   boorrfe. 
They  greet  this  statement  with  cries  and  shrieks  of  affected 
indignation.     But  each  determines  to  fulfill  the  conditions,  ber 
action  being  unknown  to  the  other.     They  meet  and  dance 
the  bourree,  suffocating  the  spectators.     But,  in  the  meantime, 
Jeanneton's  lineage  has  been  discovered:  and  to  the  intriguing 
and  affected  ladies,  Jeanneton  the  peasant  is  presented,  as  le- 
gitimate heiress   to  the  immense  fortune  of   Mme.  Patural. 
Her  pretty,  childish  joy  at  the  intelligence  is  less  for  her  own 
sake  than  for  the  sake  of  her  little  brother  Pierrot ;  and  tbe 
spectators  agree  heartily  in   the  verdict  pronounced  by  the 
vivandiore,  that  the  fortune  of  a  peasant  ought  to  go  to  a 
peasant.     For,  said  Gertrude : 

Ce  qui  vient  du  tro7npette  s^en  va  au  tambour. 


On  Saturday  evening.  May  22d,  Mrs.  Caldwell  entertained 
the  faculty,  teachers,  and  Senior  class.  The  President  and 
Mrs.  Caldwell  received  their  guests  in  a  peculiarly  happy  man- 
ner, and  their  hearty  welcome  made  each  one  feel  perfectly  at 
home.  The  parlors,  decorated  with  flowers  and  thronged  with 
the  brilliant  compjiny,  appeared,  if  i)ossible,  more  attractive 
than  usual.  The  ev^ening  passed  altogether  too  rapidly  and, 
if  recollection  is  in  i)roportion  to  enjoyment,  the  party  will  be 
long  renuMnberod  by  the  cljiss  of  '8(». 

At  the  series  of  small  tea-parties  given  by  Mrs.  Caldwell  to 
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the  Seniors,  each  one  has  had  the  opportunity  of  meeting  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Caldwell  socially.  The  President's  genial  humor, 
occasional  glimpses  of  which  we  catch  in  the  class-room,  to- 
gether with  Mrs.  Caldwell's  kind  hospitality,  have  made  these 
parties  one  of  the  pleasantest  social  features  of  the  Senior 
year.  Mingled  with  the  sad  thought  of  leaving  Vassar  and 
our  class-mates,  is  the  not  less  sad  one  that  we  are  so  soon  to 
be  separated  from  these  kind  friends.  We  can  not  but  regret 
that  the  large  number  of  students  necessarily  prevents  some 
from  becoming  personally  accjuainted  with  President  and  Mrs. 
Caldwell.  We  thank  them,  not  onlv  for  their  kindness  towards 
the  class  of  '80,  but  also  for  the  personal  interest  that  they 
have  shown  in  each  member. 


The  play  given  in  Society  Hall  on  the  fourteenth  of  May 
was  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  enjoyable  of  the  season.  The 
week  previous  was  one  of  exceeding  sultriness,  in  Mr.  Middle- 
wick's  own  words,  it  was  decidedly  ''  'ot ;"  and  our  spirits  had 
irresistibly  fallen  a  prey  to  the  influence  of  the  warm  weather. 
We  secretlv  inferred  that  "'Our  Bovs"  would  likewise  exhibit 
a  similar  lassitude  and  indifference.  On  the  contrary  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  no  play  during  the  season  of  '79-'SO  has  been  more 
successful.  Miss  Hussey  fjfave  further  evidence  of  rare  talent. 
The  interpretation  of  her  role  was  both  striking  and  forcible. 
The  climax  of  her  good  acting  was  reached  in  the  third  act, 
where  Mr.  Middlewick  fails  to  play  the  Roman  father,  and 
Miss  Hussey  triumphs. 

We  gain  confidence  in  Miss  Coleman  at  each  new  appearance. 
She  assumed  all  the  dignity,  haughtiness  and  pomposity  of  Sir 
Geoffry  Champneys,  but  her  acting  in  the  main  lacked  variety. 
Miss  Kountz  always  awakens  a  lively  interest.  It  was  to  be 
regretted  that,  as  Clarissa,  she  had  so  little  scope  to  display 
her  powers  of  amusing  characterization. 
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Miss  Shaw  possesses  unusual  charm  as  an  actress.  Perhaps 
it  was  her  en<^ging  manner  and  perfect  naturalness  that  was 
the  secret  of  our  enjoyment  more  than  any  special  dramatic 
capability.  However  this  may  be,  we  shall  look  forward  with 
pleasure,  to  her  reappearance  the  coming  season. 

Miss  Williams  was  very  winning  and  pretty.  Her  acting 
was  spirited  and  cocjuettish,  and  she  lost  herself  more  complete- 
ly in  her  part  than  ever  before. 

"  Our  Boys  "  were  both  excellent.  Miss  Withey  is  always  a 
pleasing  and  polished  actor,  and  we' shall  miss  her  as  the  hero 
of  our  future  plays. 

The  storm  of  applause  which  greeted  Miss  Sanford,  on  en- 
tering, was  only  typical  of  the  general  approbation  accorded 
her  during  the  evening.  Her  appearance  was  especially 
unique,  and  her  acting  both  finished  and  original. 

The  part  of  Belinda  was  exceedingly  well  taken.  Our  one 
criticism  of  Miss  South  worth  would  be  to  suggest  that  she 
should  have  become  a  trifle  more  enraged  under  circumstances 
which  so  well  justified  her  honest  wrath. 

The  play  of  ''  Our  Boys "  is  well  adapted  to  our  stage, 
and  we  can  not  recall  another  in  which  the  parts  have  been  as- 
signed with  better  judgment.  The  music  for  the  evening  was 
afforded  by  Misses  Bell,  Varnes  and  Armstrong,  with  whose 
efficiency  we  are  all  accjuainted. 

It  will  hardly  be  fair  to  close  this  critique  without  extending 
thanks  to  the  committee,  and  expressing  our  regi^et  that  so 
many  of  the  actors  will  no  longer  delight  us  with  their  talent. 


We  are  sure  that  all  the  j)articii)atoi's  in  the  excursion  to 
to  the  Connecticut  Iron  Mines  on  May  15,  will  agree  that  it 
was  one  of  the  pleasantest  of  the  year.  The  unfortunate 
others  who  were  robbed  of  their  Saturday  morning's  nap  by  the 
hurried  tramp  of  the  early  breakfast  seekers,  must  content 
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themselves  with  this  assurance.  The  party  numbered  about 
sixty  students,  conducted  by  Prof.  Dwight.  A  special  train 
was  provided  for  us  at  the  Eastern  station.  After  a  two  hours' 
journey,  during  which  part  of  the  company  enjoyed  the  beauti- 
ful scener}'^  while  othen;  re^i^aled  themselves  with  .-ndy  and 
conundrums,  we  arrived  at  Ore  Hill,  our  first  stopping  place. 

Here  we  were  met  by  Superintendents  Harris  and  Evarts 
and  other  gentlemen  who  conducted  us  into  the  iron  mine. 
Carriages  were  provided  for  those  who  chose  to  ride,  while  the 
more  adventurous  pedastrians  enjoyed  a  half  mile  walk  through 
rather  a  dusty  pasture.  Those  who  had  seen  Prof.  Van  In- 
gen's  picture  of  this  place  were  prepared  to  find  a  quarry 
rather  than  a  min<i.  The  ore  is  dug  directly  from  the  side  of 
the  hill,  which  is  blasted  to  fficilitate  the  extmction  of  the 
mineral.  The  iron  imparts  a  red  and  yellow  stain  to  all  the 
surrounding  clay — a  color-study  worthy  the  hand  of  an  artist. 

A  salute  was  fired  on  our  ajiproach,  and  soon  after  three 
bhists  were  touched  off.  The  explosion  was  noiseless  ;  a  pufi' 
of  white  smoke,  and  then  an  avalanche  of  red  earth.  The 
country  all  about  is  rich  in  ore,  and  some  of  the  mines  have 
l^een  worked  since  the  Revolution.  In  one  place  there  was  a 
veritable  mine,  or  horizontal  passage,  tunneled  deep  into  the 
side  of  the  hill.  The  company  formed  into  a  torch-light  pro- 
cession, and  explored  this  underground  chamber ;  but  found 
its  workings  no  more  novel  than  those  outside.  These  tunnels 
are  mjule  when  the  ore  runs  in  veins,  and  the  superincumbent 
earth  is  not  rich  enough  to  pay  for  removal.  After  we  had 
wandered  all  about  the  bright-hued  clay,  gazed  at  the  pools  of 
water  filling  the  hollows,  wondering  if  they  might  not  be 
as  medicinal  as  chalybeate  springs,  we  were  invited  to  inspect 
a  small  pyramid  of  specimens  which  had  been  piled  up  for  our 
special  benefit.  The  aggregate  weight  was  about  five  tons, 
and  we  were  cordially  invited  to  help  ourselves.  Of  course 
each  new  specimen  proved  fairer  than  the  last,  and  we  came 
away  with  loaded  pockets.     Thence  most  of  the  party  took 
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the  train  to  Lakeville,  two  miles  distant ;  but  a  small  number, 
through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Evarts,  enjoyed  a  delightful  ride 
in  an  open  vehicle  to  that  place.     The  drive  lay  through  the 
most  picturesque  part  of  Connecticut ;  the  Twin  Lakes  shone 
on  one  side  ;  the  apple-trees  were  "  heaps  of  rosy  cloud ; "  and 
our  pathway  was  literally  strewn  with  flowers.     We  arrived 
at  the  Wononsco  House  shortly  after  the  train,  and  the  propri- 
etor kindly  offered  us  the  use  of  his  parlors  and  dining-i-oora. 
The  College  lunch  was  spread  upon  the  tables;  and  the  sharp- 
ened appetites  of  the  students  disposed  of  the  food  with  even 
more  than  a  Vassar  heartiness. 

After  leaving  the  pretty  and  comfortable  hotel,  mentally 
wishing  that  we  could  spend  a  summer  there,  the  party  visited 
the  extensive  knife-factory  of  Ex-Gov.  IloUey.  Here  we  saw 
cutlery  of  every  description  in  all  stages  of  manufacture,  from 
the  raw  material  in  the  hands  of  the  workmen  to  the  beauti- 
ful case  of  completed  knives.  We  stayed  here  just  long 
enough  to  cast  a  hasty  glance  at  the  different  processes  of 
manufacture,  and  to  allow  those  who  were  provident  enough 
to  bring  their  purses  with  them  an  opportunity  of  selection 
among  the  tempting  array  of  shining  blades. 

We  then  took  the  cars  for  Canaan,  and  visited  the  marble 
quarries  which  unfortunately  were  not  then  in  operation. 
But  we  enjoyed  a  beautiful  walk  through  the  woods,  picked 
up  more  s{)ecimens,  and  added  another  layer  to  the  several 
strata  of  dust  with  which  we  were  already  invested.  On  our 
way  home  we  stopped  at  a  smelting  furnace.  Here  we  saw 
the  ore  which  had  been  brought  from  the  mine  melted  in  an 
immense  blast  furnace  with  limestone  and  coal.  Molds  of  the 
shape  of  a  bar  of  pig  iron  are  formed  in  a  clay  bed,  and  four 
times  during  the  twenty-four  hours  the  liquid  iron  is  drawn 
off  into  these.  A  stream  of  glassy  slag  flowed  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  furnace.  The  value  of  the  ore  is  five  or  six  dollars 
a  ton,  while  that  of  the  pig  iron  is  ten  times  as  great.  The 
slag,  which  is  formed  of  the  lime  and  clay,  showed  very  pretty 
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colors  of  purple  and  green,  and  agate  bands;  and  a  few  hun- 
dred fragments  wei'e  brought  away  for  paper  weights  and 
brio-a-brac. 

A  tired  and  dusty  company  clambered  into  the  train  for  the 
homeward  journey ;  but  it  had  strength  remaining  sutficient 
to  express  by  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  its  appreciation  of  the 
unbounded  courtesy  extended  by  the  gentlemen  who  had  so 
kindly  devoted  the  day  to  our  entertainment. 


Our  yearly  ballad  concert  was  given  in  the  chapel,  Friday 
evening.  May  19,  with  just  enough  instrumental  music  to  se- 
cure variety.  Several  sang  whom  wo  heard  a  year  ago,  on  a 
similar  occasion,  and  a  marked  improvement  was  noticeable  as 
the  result  of  their  intervening  study.  Miss  Nicholas  voice  has 
gained  in  compass,  and  is  under  good  control.  Miss  Nagai 
gave  Tanbei't's  Cradle  Song  in  a  manner  very  acceptable  to 
the  audience,  judging  from  the  applause  excited.  Miss  Van 
Benschoten  was  at  her  best,  and  sang  "Through  Meadows 
Green  "  with  perfect  ease. 

Othei's  appeared  for  the  fii*st  time,  all  with  fair,  and  some 
with  promising  voices.  Then  there  were  those  whose  musical 
ability  has  long  been  established,  Misses  Cecil,  Cooley  and 
Wetzell.  Miss  Cecil  has  a  deep,  powerful  voice  which  she  sub- 
dued perfectly  in  Kiicken's  Slumber  Song.  We  are  always 
sure  of  Miss  Cooley.  Her  execution  is  so  fine  that  her  singing 
is  remarkably  even,  yet  she  did  unusually  well.  Miss  Wetzell's 
joyful  ringing  voice  in  Arditi's  Page's  Song  was  very 
enjoyable. 

The  Franz  Loschorn  arrangement  of  *'Er  1st  Gekommen  " 
was  given  by  Miss  Shc[)ard  with  much  energy  and  feeling.  In 
contrast  was  the  Andante  from  Beethove's  Sonata  in  G,  which 
Miss  Valleau  played  in  an  exquisitely  neat  and  finished  style. 
Miss  Raymond  also  favored  us  with  an  appreciative  rendering 
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of  Kullak's  Liebeslied.  We  had  for  some  time  been  anticipatr 
ing  the  pleasure  we  were  to  experience  from  No.  16  on  the 
programme,  for  a  Beethoven  Sonata  conjoined  with  Miss 
Fridenberg  is  inviting.  All  we  can  say  is,  we  were  not  disap- 
pointed, and  Miss  Fridenberg  fully  sustained  her  reputation. 

A  very  pleasing  and  novel  feature  of  the  concert  was  Miss 
Webster's  violin  solo.  We  had  heard  of  the  progress  Miss 
Webster  had  made  during  her  study  in  Boston,  and  were  glad 
to  confirm  report  by  observation.  Nor  must  we  forget  the 
enjoyment  added  to  the  evening  by  our  former  choral  class. 
In  their  first  selection,  Brahm's  Ave  Maria,  thev  scai'celv  did 
themselves  justice.  This  was  possibly  owing  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  its  opening  the  programme,  but  it  appeared  to 
result  from  a  lack  of  familiarity  with  the  music.  No  such 
criticism,  however,  could  be  passed  on  their  subsequent  sing- 
ing; their  voices  blended  harmoniously  in  Rheinberger's 
Regina  Coeli  and  the  95th  Psalm  as  set  to  music  by  our  Di- 
rector. The  fact  that  this  last  held  our  attention,  even  thou^^h 
it  occupied  the  twentieth  place  on  the  programme,  is  good 
proof  of  its  merit.  Altogether  we  passed  a  pleasant  evening, 
and  are  grateful  to  all  who  contributed  to  our  entertainment. 


If  Vassar  ever  had  a  red-letter  day,  it  was  May  21st. 
Seniors  and  Juniors  oft*  for  "a  good  Aa(/*-holiday  " — '82  rejoicing 
over  the  adoption  of  her  class  tree.  The  moon,  though  esi)e- 
cially  arranged  for  'Si's  purposes,  shone  with  equal  brightness 
on  us ;  and  our  efficient  committee  took  advantage  of  this  fact. 
Instead  of  tree-exercises,  followed  by  a  class  sociable,  thev  re* 
versed  the  order.  We  had  chapel  early,  and  by  half- past  seven 
were  enjoying,  at  the  Lyceum,  a  Mother  Goose  i>arty  ^ 
masque.  The  hall  was  cleverly  ornamented  with  illustrations 
of  the  well-known  jingles,  and  most  of  the  costumes  showed 
great  ingenuity  and  were  extremely  becoming.     Compliments 
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were  rife.  Every  one  was  excited  with  '82's  general  cappear- 
ance.  We  were  loud  in  praise  of  our  committee,  who  seemed 
to  have  forgotten  nothing.  The  pretty  programmes  and  other 
mementoes — dear  to  the  memonibilia  lover,  the  delicious  sup- 
per which  followed  glee-club  singing  and  dancing — all  alike 
were  enjoyed  and  praised.  At  half-past  nine,  we  were  marsh- 
alled to  our  tree,  where,  with  immense  satisfaction,  we  listened 
to  a  bright  and  witty  oration.  The  horse-shoe  fastened  to  the 
tree,  we  sang  our  Olllck.  Auf^  and  cheered  everything  pertain- 
ing to  '82.  We  are,  if  possible,  more  proud  of  her  than  ever. 
Long  may  she  live ! 


COLLEGE  NOTES. 

The  flower  beds  have  reapj:>eared  in  front  of  the  college. 

In  our  last  proof  sheets  black  lines  enclosed  the  names  of 
the  honor-girls. 

All  'Si's  class-elections  were  unanimous. 

Our  exchanges  may  be  interested  to  know  that,  in  addition 
to  our  dinner  bell  and  elevator,  we  have  new  hose  for  watering 
our  lawns. 

After  continued  effort  one  saddle  horse  has  been  found  in 
Paughkeepsie.     Riding  parties  will  probably  soon  be  in  vogue. 

No  circulating  capital  in  the  Senior  class.  The  position  of 
treasurer  is  not  a  lucrative  one. 

The  Shakespeare  Club  entertained  the  Freshmen,  June  4. 

Exoteric  play,  June  5.     (Continued  in  our  next.) 

Miss  Jordan  has  of  late  addressed  the  students  several  times 
on  books  and  their  use. 
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Games  are  out  of  fashion.     I-.awn  tennis  and  croquet  are  at 
a  discount. 

The  Seniors  and  Juniors,  on  their  excui'sion,  May  21,  were 
warned  to  avoid  sunstroke,  as  the  thermometer  was  up  to  'SO. 

Dr.  Webster  has  purchased  a  fine  model  of  the  trifacial 
nerve  for  use  in  her  department. 

Mademoiselle  See  entertained  the  Junior  and  Freshman 
party  committees  and  a  few  other  friends  in  Room  J,  on  the 
evening  of  June  1. 

Various  were  the  surmises  called  forth  by  the  flag  at  half 
mast,  May  31.  A  holiday  would  increase  the  patriotism  of  the 
college  mind. 

The  meeting  of  the  Society  for  Religious  Inquiry  was  omitted 
this  month. 

Professor  in  Geology — "  Miss  M.,  what  do  you  notice  in  this 
specimen  ? " 

Miss  M. — "  It  seems  more  like  the  birds  of  the  present  time. 
It  has  no  tail." 

A  general  meeting  of  the  Alumnae  is  called  at  the  college  on 
the  morning  of  May  23. 

While  the  Seniors  and  Juniors  were  awav  on  the  Junior 
party,  the  Sophomores  engaged  with  tree-festivities,  and  the 
Freshmen  masquerading  in  the  gymnasium,  the  Preps,  were 
not  forgotten.  Mrs.  Ray  kindly  invited  them  to  Room  J,  to 
enjoy  "  a  drop  of  comfort  "  administered  in  the  form  of  lem 
onade.     Cold  comfort  was,  in  this  case,  not  unacoeptuble. 

'81's  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  are  as  follows : 
President — Annie  G.  Wells. 
Vice-President — May  Bryan. 
Secretary — Cora  K.  (ilkn. 

ft' 

Treasurer — Frances  M.  Abbott. 
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The  officers  of  the  Students'  Association  are : 
President — Beshie  G.  Shaw. 
Vice-President — Harriet  E.  Gardner. 
Secretary — Annie  S.  Phillips. 

We  congratulate  Miss  Shove  and  Miss  Ilovve  on  their  unani- 
mous election  as  criers. 

The  Philalethian  elections  were  unanimous : 
President — Helene  S.  Durand. 
Vice-President — IIellen  R.  Erskine. 
Secretary — Jennie  M.  Pati'erson. 
Treasurer — Anne  C.  Soitthworth. 

The  present  BoartI,  appreciating  the  kindly  notice  of  their 
elections  in  the  last  Miscellany,  feel  that  it  is  but  right  to  re- 
turn the  courtesy.     The  names  of  the  retiring  Board  are : 

Head  Editor — Myra  Reynolds. 

Senior  Editors — Annie  P.  Bailey,  Jessie  F.  SMrni. 

Junior  Editors — Charlotte  C.  Barnum,  Alida  K.  Fitzhugh. 

Business  Editor — Hyla  C.  Armstrong. 

Two  members  of  '81  were  heard  si)eculating  as  to  what  the 
class  of  lOoO  could  be  ciiUed.  The  decision  reached  was  that 
it  should  be  known  as  the  miw/hty  class. 

A  number  of  the  Seniors  have  been  recreating  in  the  Cats- 
kills,  Highlands,  and  Saratoga. 

Professor  in  Physiology : — "  Miss  K.,  you  may  describe  the 
olfactory  nerve." 

Miss  K.: — "  It  enters  the  cavity  of  the  orbit,  and  is  devel- 
oped into  the  special  sense  of  hearing." 

Sevei^al  parties  of  students  have  lately  made  excursions  to 
places  of  interest  in  the  vicinity,  including  Lake  Mohunk  and 
West  Point. 
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A  member  of  the  Junior  Greek  class  caused  Odysseus'  dog, 
Argos,  to  "  wag  with  his  tail." 

Entrance  examinations  will  be  held  at  the  College  June  24 
and  25 ;  at  Boston  and  Chicago,  the  10,  11,  and  12 ;  and  at 
Cincinnati  the  15,  16,  and  17.  Miss  Wylie  will  condact  the 
examinations  at  Boston,  and  Professor  Dwight  those  at  Cin- 
cinnati and  Chicago. 

Ground  for  speculation.  An  epicurean  Freshman,  hearing 
the  Cincinnati  Festival  mentioned,  enquired  eagerly :  "  What 
kind  of  a  festival  ?  strawberry  ? " 

On  the  afternoon  of  May  24,  '80  was  the  observed  of  all  ob- 
servers. The  observed  sat  out  on  the  lawn,  having  their 
class-group  taken.  The  observers  thronged  every  window 
commanding  a  view  of  the  photographer  and  his  victims. 
Three  hats,  gracefully  dangling  on  three  sticks,  a  la  milliner's 
window,  represented  the  absent  members  of  the  class.  The 
pictures  do  not  give  general  satisfaction. 

May  21,  the  Freshmen,  not  to  be  surpassed  by  the  other 
classes,  held  an  impromptu  fancy-dress  party  in  the  gymna- 
sium. One  of  the  most  successful  features  of  the  evening  was 
the  mock  tree-ceremonies. 

T.  and  M.  is  the  only  club  in  college  that  has  not  omitted  a 
single  meeting  this  year. 

The  Junior  Loo^ic  class  was  forced  to  cut  on  Mav  10.  Tbev 
resented  this  compulsory  departure  from  their  usual  dignified 
mode  of  procedure,  and  cherished  wrath  in  their  hearts  against 
the  delinquent  professor,  until  his  satisfactory  explanation  was 
offered  on  the  following  day.  Having  been  unexjxjctedly  de- 
tained in  New  York,  he  telegraphed,  *' Notify  classes."  His 
distracted  family  receiving  the  message,  "No  Bible-classes,^' 
anxiously  waited  till  his  return,  for  further  evidences  of  his 
insanit3^ 
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The  lar^  picture  of  Truth  unveiling  Falsehood,  now  on  ex- 
hibition in  the  Art  Gallery,  was  placed  in  the  Woman's  Pa- 
livion  at  the  Centennial  Exjxjsition,  and  has  since  been  in  the 
permanent  exhibition  in  Philadelphia.  The  artist,  Mrs.  Lily 
Spencer,  has  a  well  established  reputation,  and  has,  in  the 
present  instance,  succeeded  very  well  in  her  coloring. 


<«•> 


PEUSONALS. 

'(58. 


Miss  M.  L.  Avery  will  not  I'eturn  to  college  next  year. 

'74. 

Married :     In  Brooklyn,  June  3,  Miss  Helen  Jackson  to  Mr. 
Coleman  Sellers  of  Philadelphia. 

'77. 

Mrs.  Emma  Logan  McCoy  spent  May  22  and   2.3,   at  the 
college. 

'80. 

Miss  J.  F.  Hopson  visited  the  college  June  5. 

Miss  C.  Jeffords  and  Miss  Grace  Knowles  visited  the  college 
June  12. 

'81. 
Miss  Galbraith  was  at  the  college  the  last  week  in  May. 

'82. 
Misses  Brittan  and  Semple  sailed  for  Europe  May  30. 


Miss  Minnie  Jeffords  visited  the  college  June  12. 
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Miss  Fannie  Hays  has  left  college,  and  intends  to  attend 
school  in  Paris  next  year. 


DIED. 

At  Madison,  New  Jersey,  May  28,  Abbie  Eankin  Holden. 
Miss  Rankin's  generous,  impulsive  nature  together  with  her 
warm  sympathies  gained  her  many  and  true  friends  while  in 
College.  Her  influence  here  was  decidedly  and  healthfully 
Christian,  and  those  who  attended  the  daily  prayer-meetings 
in  '76  cannot  soon  forget  her  brave  earnest  woixls.  Her  death 
is  the  first  break  in  the  ranks  of  '76,  and  will  give  a  real  sad- 
ness to  the  greeting  of  this  commencement  season. 


EXCHANGE  NOTES. 

The  Nassaxt  Lit  is  one  of  our  exchanges  of  the  first  rank. 
It  is  sufficient  praise  to  say  that  the  May  number  does  not  fall 
below  the  usual  standard  of  excellence.  And  yet,  though  the 
articles  individually  are  good,  a  little  more  variety  in  their 
subjects  would  be  an  improvement.  Three  out  of  the  six  are 
about  literature.  The  interest  of  the  paper  would  be  increase<l 
by  the  enlargement  of  ^'  Voices."  They  form  the  most  read- 
able department  of  the  paper,  but  at  present  occupy  far  too 
little  space  in  comparison  with  the  literary  articles. 

The  BelatrdHco  thus  descants  enthusiasticallv  over  the 
Princetonian  :  "  Thank  heaven,  we  have  at  last  received  an 
exchange  that  contains  scarce  a  line  from  the  everlasting  tribe 
of  rhymers  that  hover  about  the  college  press."  Th<'  Belutrasco 
contains  two  poems,  one  of  eleven,  the  other  of  six  stanzas, 
both  as  nearly  as  possible  devoid  of  point  or  rhythm.  "  People 
that  live  in  glass  houses,"  etc. 

It  is  rather  amusing  to  notice  the  contrast  in  title  of  the 
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papers  from  the  two  Trinity  Colleges.  The  Tablet  calls  up 
interesting,  though  melancholy,  graveyard  reminiscences,  while 
T?ie  Rouije  et  Noir 

From  the  exchange  notas  of  The  College  Tr(jmMC7*i])t^  we  clip 
the  following:  "In  our  college  papers,  the  ideal  local  column 
for  the  future  will  be  one  which  is  devoted  mainly  to  college 
news,  which  gives  a  good  epitome  of  the  events  from  day  to 
day,  interspersed  with  any  legitimate  college  jokes,  etc.  In 
proportion  as  the  news  department  of  a  college  paper  is  im- 
provcnl  will  it  be  appreciated  by  alumni  and  undergraduates." 
The  Transcript  has  made  gro^t  advances  towards  this  ideal 
paper  of  the  future.  The  news  department,  containing  locals 
and  general  College  intelligence,  occupies  fully  one  half  of  the 
sheet  and  is  excellent.  We  notice  also  an  interesting  article 
on  "  Clear  Ideas,"  a  good  illustration  of  its  title,  being  charac- 
terized by  distinctness  and  pithiness  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion. 

The  millenium,  bringing  liberty,  eijuality,  etc.,  has  come,  and 
is  now  fully  established  in  the  sanctum  of  The  Lake  Forest 
University  Review^  where  an  ''  Editress  in  Chief  "  presides  over 
two  editors. 

It  is  rather  trite  to  remark  that  The  Crimson  is  poetic.  It 
is  also  trite  to  say  that  its  poetry  is  usually  above  the  standartl 
of  other  College  papers.  The  sonnet  on  Browning  in  the  last 
number,  however,  is  as  blind  as  anything  the  great  jXKJt  him- 
self ever  wrote,  and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal  for  it.  At  the 
first  glance  we  see  decided  indications  that  there  are  some 
ideas  in  it,  but  it  is  unfortunate  that  it  must  be  pondered  over 
so  long  before  we  can  definitely  state  what  they  are.  In  spite 
of  occasional  i)oetical  idiosyncracies,  The  Crimson  is  a  thor- 
oughly good  paper.  Its  wit  (and  there  is  plenty  of  it)  never 
becomes  low,  and  its  whole  tone  is  gentlemanly. 

Our  last  new  exchange  is  The  Polyhymuiun  Mo7ithly,     It  is 
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CLIPPINGS  FROM  EXCHANGES. 

Voting  returns  from  41  colleges,  giving  7865  votes,  show  fw 
Blaine  2274,  Grant  1477,  Sherman  1080,  Edmands  302,  and 
Tilden  ^Oi.— Bates  Student 

The  new  college  chapel  at  Princeton  is  to  cost  $100,000.— 
Aota  Victoricma. 

Virginia  University  has  fifteen  secret  societies. — Syracusan, 

Class  day  at  Michigan  is  not  to  be  observed  this  year.— 
Brwnanian. 

Professor — "  What  are  the  constituents  of  quartz  ? "  Stu- 
dent— "  Pints."     A  bland  smile  creeps  over  the  class. — Camptt*. 

Some  one  is  about  to  give  Yale  a  new  gymnasium,  which 
shall  cost  $160,000.— JTti^w  Student 

The  students  of  Brown's  University  edit  a  column  in  each  of 
the  city  papers. — The  Syracitsan. 

*'  Can  a  clergyman  marry  himself  ? "  asks  an  exchange.  We 
suppose  he  can,  but  we  are  afraid  he  would  not  be  a  happy 
couple. — Ex, 

Prof. :  "Did  Mary  marry  the  king  when  in  France?"  Soph.: 
"  No ;  I  believe  she  married  the  Dolphin. — Dartmouth. 

The  Junior's  lament : 

Polarization  is  vexation 

Induction  is  as  bad, 
The  parallax  my  cranium  cracks, 

And  Goethe  drives  me  mad. 

—  Yale  Courant, 

Yale  is  talking  of  opening  the  college  library  on  Sundays.— 
Ex, 

Lesson  in  logic.  Prof.— ''What  would  you  say  of  the  argu- 
ment represented  by  a  cat  chasing  her  tail  ? "  Student — "  She 
is  feline  her  way  to  a  categorical  conclusion." — Ex, 
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The  Yale-Harvard  race  will  take  place  at  New  London  on 
Thursday,  July  1st..  This  is  one  day  earlier  than  the  an- 
noancement  which  has  been  going  the  rounds  of  the  papers 
put  it. — Ths  Syracusan. 

Elsewhere. — Remenyi  is  fond  of  college  students,  and  de- 
lights to  play  before  them.  Among  the  places  he  has  visited 
are  Dartmouth,  Amherst,  Schenectady,  Ann  Arbor  and  Ober- 
lin. — The  JBrunonian, 

Prof,  in  Physics :  "  Can  you  think  of  any  reason  why  a  lo- 
comotive does  not  last  any  longer  ? "  Pale  Freshie :  "  I  sup- 
pose it  would  last  longer  if  it  didn't  smoke  so  much." — Ex. 

At  Harvard,  one-third  of  the  class  is  lost  before  gi'aduating  ; 
at  Tale,  about  two-fifths. — AcUt  Victoriana. 

A    Junior    who    wanted  to  see  how  a  comet  with  a  tail 
-looked,  levelled  the  telescojie  at  a  star  and  then  stuck  a  feather 
on  the  object  glass.     We  underetand  the  result  was  satisfac- 
tory.— Ejc. 

We  clip  the  following  for  the  benefit  of  the  Freshmen  : 

'*  Anthon  had  a  little  horse, 

Well  clad  in  sheepskin  coats, 
It's  name  is  Horace,  very  fat, 

He  keeps  him  stuffed  with  (n)oat8." 

— Oherlin  Review, 

PASTORAL 

At  the  piano  sat  a  maiden — 

Maiden  singing  merrily — 
By  her  side  a  youthful  gaUant, 

Harvard  freshman,  sure  was  he. 
In  a  hotel  by  the  seaside. 

Parlor  full  of  listening  guests, 
Maid  and  youth  together  singing. 

Full  of  fun  and  fuU  of  jests. 
Close  behind  them  sat  a  parson. 

Quiet,  grave,  sedate  old  man. 
Shepherd  of  a  country  village. 
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Of  the  good  old-fashioned  plan ; 
Liked  by  all  and  loved  by  many, 

Good  a  man  as  ever  breathed, 
But  beneath  that  grave  exterior, 

Wit  and  frolic  both  were  sheathed. 
When  the  twain  their  songs  had  finished, 

Maiden  thinks  to  have  a  joke 
On  the  parson's  voice  so  husky — 

Voice  so  apt  to  shake  and  choke. 
With  a  side  glance  to  her  follower — 

Who  with  marked  attentions  seen 
Every  day  devoted  to  her, 

He  a  subject,  she  his  queen — 
**  Won't  you  join  us  ?"  quoth  the  maiden, 

Asking  the  good  man  to  sing ; 
Came  the  answer  slow  but  clearly, 

'*  Certainly, — have  you  the  ring  f* 
Freshman  stammers  explanation, 

Maiden  ilees  her  blush  to  screen. 
Parson  seems  to  wonder  greatly 

What  the  guests  by  laughing  mean. 

— Harvard  Echo, 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

We  have  upon  our  table  the  bound  volume  of  the  RoUo 
Papers,  which  were  published  during  the  year  in  the  Harvard 
Lampoon,  It  is  one  of  the  best  parodies  of  books  of  the  Rollo 
stamp  that  we  have  ever  seen.  The  incidents  of  the  oriofinal, 
the  demure  priggishness  of  Rollo  and  the  exemplary  teachings 
and  discipline  of  his  elderly  relatives  serve  as  the  groundwork 
for  a  witty  attack  upon  Harvard,  the  Annejt,,  our  authors  and 
politicians.  The  chapter  on  James  is  especially  good.  The 
book  abounds  in  happy  touches,  and  on  finishing  it,  one  can 
but  reorret  that  so  bria^ht  a  book  should  be  marred  bv  even  a 
trace  of  the  prevailing  fault  of  parodies — vulgarity. 

"The  Little  Tin  Gods-on-wheels"  have  at  length  rolleil  into 
our  sanctum.     Their  fame  had  long  since  reached,  and  we 
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were  prepared  to  greet  them  with  enthusiasm.  The  book  con- 
tains four  very  amusing  travesties,  disclosing  the  foibles  of 
fashionable  society  at  the  present  time.  The  play  of  the  char- 
acters is  necessarily  hampered  by  the  brevity  of  the  tragedies. 
We  should  like  to  see  Mr.  Carnation  and  Miss  Jacqueminot  on 
a  stage,  where  they  would  be  afforded  a  wider  scope  for  their 
action.  The  publisher,  Charles  W.  Sever,  Cambridge,  is  now 
selling  the  fifth  edition  of  the  book. 


We  have  received  the  following  exchanges  : 

The  Beaeon^  Harvard  Echv^  YoU  iVV'tr^,  Princetonian^  Cni- 
veraity  Herald^  Chronicle^  iJa tUnouth.  Wotnafi^^  Journal  Oher- 
tin  Review^  Philadelphia  Ecening  Newn^  Targwiu^  Argus^  Pol- 
yhyfTiuian^  Tripod ^  University  Prea^^  Yale  Record^  Trinity 
Tablet^  DutclhenH  Fanner^  Daily  Ncwh^  Hesperian  Student^  Co- 
lumhia  Spectator^  Crimson^  Exarnian^  Notre  Dame  Sch/dajdic, 
Amherst  Student^  Kaiisaa  Review^  Student  Life^  Colby  Eclto^ 
Dennison  Collegian,  Knox  Student,  Philolofjian  Gazette,  Bru^ 
7wnia/i%,  Syra^euJtan,  Bowdoin  Orient,  Act^i  Victor ia^ia,  Hamil- 
ton Lit.,  Harvard  Advocate,  University^  Bates  Student^  Yale 
Lit.,  Rouge  ^  Noir^  University  Revijew^  Yale  Ckmrant^  Lasell 
Leader,,  Williams  Athenaeum,  Nassau  Lit..  Hai*vard  lAimpoon, 
Virginia  University  Magazine,  Horoi  Scholasticoi,  Transcript, 
Literary  News,  College  Journal,,  Volu7ite^  Rockfard  Seminary 
Mojgazine,  Colleae  Argux^  King'^s  College  Record,  Southern 
Workm/i-n^  Berkley  an,  College  Rambler,  Rochester  Campus. 


i\ 


I- 


EflitorH  from  'HI. 
Carolinis  H.  WniTK.       Mart  L.  Frbkman. 
Alida  K.  FiTZiiuoii. 


Editore  from  'fti. 
Blizarrth.  M.  Howe,    Mary   H.  Hrittan 


Bunincf«8  Editor  :  JoaEniiNR  IIarribon. 


Vol.  IX.  JULY,  1880.  No.  10. 


"THE  PLACE  OF  THE  INUIVIDFAL   IN    HISTORY;^ 


Centuries  a*?o,  when  (Treece  was  inhabited  by  wanderin*^ 
tril)es,  when  none  were  too  truthful  to  multiply  tithes,  a  man 
whom  his  fellows  consi<lere<l  above  them  in  stren<ifth  or 
in  virtue  was  cfilleil  "heros,"  or  /tero.  From  that  a<i:e  to  this 
we  have  had  a  name  and  a  rev(»renee  for  the  man  who  st^ancls 
superior  to  common  humanity.  In  thc^  epic,  the  war-son^^,  jind 
the  chronicle,  his  deeds,  not  those  of  the  multitude  have  been 
transmitted  to  fame.  It  seems  idle  to  (juestion  the  im])ortance 
of  tlie  hero. 

The  students  of  civilizaticm,  how(»ver,  tell  us  that  history  is 
democratic ;  that  the  steady  march  of  the  people  is  not  to  be 
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measured  by  the  uneven  strides  of  iifiants.  Home  fell,  not  bv 
the  greatness  of  her  memories,  or  by  the  littleness  of  her  rulers, 
but  bv  her  own  misused  wealth.  Her  citizens  were  too  cor 
rupt  to  live  in  peace,  and  her  soldiei's  too  dissolute  to  be  fit  for 
wai'.  Internal  strength  gone,  decay  was  inevitable.  If  Col 
umbus  had  not  discovered  America,  the  sailors  of  the  Atlantic 
would  have  soon  found  the  new  land.  Take  away  Luther  from 
history,  vet  there  must  have  been  a  Protestant  Reformation. 
Take  away  all  the  agitators  and  demagogues  from  France,  yet 
there  must  have  been  a  Frt^nch  Revolution.  The  Americans 
know  that  even  though  George  Washington  had  been  hereili- 
tary  King  of  England,  we  ere  this  should  have  won  our  inde 
[lendence. 

The  laws  of  progress  are  definite  and  constant.     They  may 
be  traced  in  the  history  of  fallen  nations,  and  they  appear  mon* 
definite  the  longer  we  study  them.     We  daily   acknowle<lge 
the  force  of  these  laws.     Take  for  (example  that  of  race-char- 
acteristics.    We  say   *'  That  man   is  of  Germ<an   descent ;  he 
shows  it  in  all  his  manners."     We  read  in  the  Paris  de.s|>atches 
that  liochefort  was  wounded  in  a  duel,  and  think,  "  Oh  !  ves: 
those  French  are  always  fighting  duels;''  but  what  is  ourhor- 
I'or  wh(Mi  in  New  York  an  attair  of  honor  is  even  rumored! 
Our  text-b(X)k  of  the  Philosophy  of  English  Literature  gravely 
tells  us  that  "It  was  this  subtile  difi'usi  ve,  adaptable  and  spiritual 
Norman  element  that  u^as  infused   by   the  conquest   \nU)  the 
sluggish,  phlegmatic  Saxon  society,  and  became  the   nervous 
system  in  the  body  politic  with   wide-awake  senses  and  ra})i(l 
int(M'change  of  influence,  calling  to  instant  service  and  active 
snbmissi(m    the   solid    bone  and   brawny    muscle    of    Enfflisli 
strength."*'     Fourteen  characteristics  to  one  race  must  at  once 
convince  the  skeptic. 

As  to  other  laws,  we  may  not  accept  Mr.  l^uckle's  analysis 
of  civilization, — namely  that  the  four  (elements  of  civilizjition 
aiv  cliinatc,  food,  soil,  and  general  aspect  of  nature —  ;  but  we 
admit  the  influence  of  these  without  hesitation.     All  later  his- 
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tories  arc  philosophies.  They  begin  with  a  why  and  concliicle 
with  an  exposition  of  causes.  The  science  of  history  is  a  real- 
ity ;  but  must  we  give  up  our  old  notions  i  Is  our  hero  merely 
an  effect  of  circumstances  !■  Can  he  do  nothing  to  avert  cal- 
amitv  or  t^aiu  success^  Has  he  no  influence;  in  the  atraii-s  of 
humanity  ? 

He  is  an  effect.  He  is  a  man  and  must  be  governed  by  the 
lav/s  of  meui  li  he  is  grc^ater  than  others,  it  is  because  he  is 
more  intense.  \i  he  seem  a  law  unto  himself,  it  is  l>ecause  law 
is  in  him.  Luther,  before  th(?  council,  in  the  most  daring 
s|X3ech  Christiandom  had  ever  heard,  declared,  ''  Here  am  1.  I 
<?<rm /i/yMlo  otherwise  I "  And  he  could  not.  There  wa.s  that 
in  the  man's  moral  natui-e  which  compelle<l  his  eyes  to  l>eoi>en. 
We  truly  say  that  a  gr<;at  man  is  aheiul  of  his  time.  He  is  tlie 
little  rill,  which  forced  on  by  the  weight  behind  it,  finds  a 
crack  in  the  barriei*,  and  o|)ens  the  way  for  the  flood  that  shall 
deluge  the  land. 

Can  his  hand  arrest  the  progress  of  events  or  alter  their 
course?  No.  He  and  humanity  are  under  higher  authority; 
he  leads  men  only  when  he  follows  some  principle.  Yet,  be- 
cause he  is  an  individual,  an  individual  [)ower  is  given  him. 
which  he  may  use  according  to  his  will.  He  can  accelerate, 
or  he  can  delay.  He  can  awaken  men  to  consciousness  of  the 
forces  within  them  and  so  luusten  the  outcome;  or  he  can  blind 
them,  and,  for  the  time,  even  press  them  backward.  The  let- 
ter's of  Enismus  blamed  the  Church  for  its  corruption,  but  on 
the  other  hand  found  the  lleformei*s  much  too  radical.  Nat- 
urally the  churchmen  felt  authorized  to  delay  reforming  until 
they  had  punished  the  reformers.  Luther  preached,  ''The 
Church  of  God  must  be  pun*!''  and  all  Germany — all  Europe* 
answered  ''  It  shall  be  I '' 

The  individual  mav  modify  even  the  inevitable.  Let  due 
respect  be  given  to  those  sturdy  old  lloman  generals  whf» 
fought  in  the  time  of  liome's  declining  glory.-  It  wjis  no 
longer  considered  honorable  to  be  a  sohlier ;  nor  Wiis  it  of  a^l- 
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vantage  to  conquei'  possession  less  wanderers,  or  necx?ssary  to 
increase  the  power  of  a  monarch  who  did  not  know  how  to 
use  what  he  had.  Yet  for  Rome's  sake  they  siicce^»sively  re- 
pulsed the  barbarians  and  supported  the  sinking  empire^  until, 
when  at  hist  it  did  succumb,  there  was  no  disgrace  in  acknowl- 
edging a  Theodore  and  a  Charlemagne.  They  changed  the 
calamity  although  they  could  not  pi'event  it. 

In  progressive  history,  then,  the  individual  isdci)endentand 
limited.  But  history  is  not  only  a  development  of  civilization ; 
it  is  an  ''Aggregate  of  activities," — a  sum  of  to-day's.  In  his 
own  today  the  great  man  hjis  wide,  unfettered  influence.  He 
can  inspire  the  hearts  of  men  with  hojMi  or  fear,  with  goo<i  or 
«wil.  When  the  balance  of  opposing  principles  stands  in  e(|ui- 
poise,  and  jniblic  opinion  knows  not  how  to  move,  the  touch  of 
the  man  of  decision  tips  the  scale.  '*  When  shall  we  have 
f)e4R*ei?"  sighed  the  Crowned  Heads,  after  seven  years  of 
weary  lighting  among  themselves,  they  knew  not  for  what, 
*'  When  you  give  me  my  Silesia!"  said  Frederick  of  Prussia. 
And  we  have  reiid  of  the  National  Assembly  of  1780,  how 
Louis,  merelv  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  aristocracv,  ordered 
the  Commons  to  disband  and  return  to  their  homes.  The 
word  of  the  king  was  law  Silently  they  heaixl  the  order  and 
prepared  to  depart.  But  one  voice  among  them,  the  deter- 
mined voice  of  Mirabeau  answered,  "We  are  met  here  bv  the 
wmII  of  the  people,  and  bayonets  alone  shall  drive  us  from  the 
spot ! "  The  National  Assembly  remained  as  it  was.  From 
that  hour,  the  "will  of  the  peoj)le"  was  king. 

Says  Guizot :  ''  The  great  man  understands  better  than  any- 
one else  the  wants  of  his  time ;  its  real,  present  exigencies.  * 
*  *  *  But  he  does  not  stop  here;  he  indulges  in  combina- 
tions.'' lie  is  an  organizer.  He  stamj»s  his  character  on  his 
sui'rounding,  but  without  changing  their  identity  any  more 
than  the  plant  interferes  with  its  constituent  atoms  or  the  law 
of  gravitation.  Our  earth  moves  in  as  mathematical  an  orhit 
as  the  moon  ;  but  how  much  more  beautiful  and  wonderful  is 
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its  surface,  a(lorne<l  with  the  varied  forms  of  life,  than  the 
monotonous  greenish  expanse  and  bhick  holes  which  make  up 
the  lumar  landscarxj.  IIow  much  more  admirable  than  the 
ixge  of  imitation  and  effeminacy,  thou<ifh  perhaps  no  higher 
develoi)ed,  is  the  one  of  originality,  integrity,  heroism! 

If  we  ask  again,  "  What  is  a  hero  i "  he  is  still  what  the  an- 
cients recognized  him  to  l)e, — a  notable  man  ;  not  a  demi  god, 
nor  a  farce.  His  duty  is  not  toward  posterity,  according  to 
the  ethics  of  modern  Positivism, — poor  posterity  would  be 
like  the  child  of  a  miser,  sUirved  to  death  in  order  to  l)e  rich 
when  it  grew  up, — but  it  is  toward  his  own  present  age.  By 
his  will  and  his  intellect  he  may  strengthen  and  beautify  that 
age,  and  raise  up  his  brother  men  lo  *'  be  to  the  uttermost 
what  they  were  to  be."  This  is  the  individual's  influence  in 
history.  Claire  Rustin,  '80. 


THE   EFFECT  OF    ASTRONOMICAL  DISCOVERY  ON 

THE  IMAGINATION. 


The  idea  prevails  that  thi  world  is  out-growing  poetry. 
We  are  urged  to  believe  that  Science  will  nuirch  with  ruthless 
feet  over  this  product  of  superetitious  and  ignorant  ages. 

Wordsworth  a  half  century  ago,  gave  a  differing  prophecy. 
He  promised  that  should  the  time  ever  come  when  science 
shall  beeome  familiar  to  the  common  mind,  when  her  relations 
shall  be  a.ssimilated  to  habits  of  thought,  the  poet  will  welcome 
her  teachings  and  will  lend  his  divine  spirit  to  impress  her 
lessons  upon  the  heiirts  of  men. 

Tennyson  seems  to  have  caught  in  the  inspiration  of  this 
prophecy.  His  aim  has  been  to  keep  abrejist  the  progress  of 
modern  thought.  A  glimi)se  of  his  success  may  be  seen  as  ho 
puts  the  theory  of  evolution  in  a  c()uj)let  and  sings  of 

"one  far  off,  divine  event. 
To  which  the  whole  creation  moves." 
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Doubtless  there  is  inucli  in  science  which  is  not  )X)ctical. 
But  so  has  theije  been  from  the  beginning  of  time  mucli  in  the 
ruling  sentiments  that  would  be  far  from  giving  poetical  in- 
spiration. 

One  of  the  sciences  assuredly  is  most  inspiring  to  [K)etic 
feeling.  In  the  study  of  Astronomy,  and  especially  in  original 
research,  a  powerful  imagination  is  a  necessity.  The  oi-dinary 
mind  finds  it  imix)ssible  to  conceive  through  what  vast  and 
unexplored  fields  the  imagination  of  Coj^ernicus  must  have 
travelled,  before  he  detected  the  simple  completeness  of  the 
prevailing  system,  through  the  cloud  of  cycle  and  epicycle,  by 
which  the  ancients  explained  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens. 
With  what  immense  comprehension  must  his  imagination 
have  grasj^ed  point  after  })oint,  with  what  lightning-like  rap- 
idity must  it  have  darted  hither  and  thither,  with  what  pow- 
erful realization  must  he  have  presented  each  detail  to  his 
mind  before  he  could  construct  that  theory  which  has  made 
him  famous  for  all  time  !  We,  reaping  the  benefit  of  his  en- 
deavors ciinnot  conceive  the  old  order  of  explanation.  Would 
we  have  found  it  less  difficult  to  conceive  a  new  one? 

It  may  be  objected  that  if  power  and  reach  of  the  imagina- 
tion alone  are  required,  they  should  be  found  by  giving  ira 
agination  free  rein.  This,  however,  has  not  been  successful. 
The  imagination  which  wanders  unfettered,  which  is  entirely 
a  law  unto  itself,  forms  images  so  distorted  from  truth  that 
they  repel,  or  so  ethereal  that  they  appeiil  with  no  warmth  or 
fervor  to  the  emotions.  Great  poetry  never  springs  from  a 
merely  phantasmal  brain.  The  imagination  finds  more  healthy 
play  when  it  throws  its  arches  from  pier  to  pier  of  solid  fact. 

The  imagination  thus  invigorated  is  inspired  by  the  sulv 
liinity  of  Astronomical  discoveries.  How  prosaic  must  be  the 
intellect  which  would  not  be  exhilarated  when  as  a  "  watcher 
of  the  skies,"  '*a  new  j)lanet  swims  into  his  ken." 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  vast  field  opened  to  the  imagina- 
tion as  "  The  floor  of  heaven  inlaid  with  stars,  sank  back  into 
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an  infinite  abyss  of  immejisurable  space  ;  and  the  firm  earth 
itself,  unfixeil  from  its  foundations,  was  seen  to  be  but  a  small 
atom  in  the  awful  vastness  of  the  universe!"  Picture  to 
yourself  the  emotions  of  the  man  who  for  the  first  time  views 
the  stars  in  this  new  hght.  Do(^s  it  not  seem  that  his  head 
shall  whirl  as  he  vainly  tries  to  follow  with  his  eyes,  the  re- 
ceding stai*s,  that  his  heart  will  leap  forth  in  song,  or  burst 
with  its  pent-up  agitation  ( 

Nor  neeil  we  search  unavailingly  for  the  tangible  effects  of 
such  inspiration.  There  is  a  product  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury called  the  "scientific  imagination."  It  is  this  which  has 
led  to  the  modern  philosophical  method  of  writing  history. 
We  owe  to  this  faculty  that  history  is  no  longer  mere  chron- 
ological lists,  on  the  one  hand  or  the  adventures  of  individuals 
on  the  other ;  that  history  hits  become  the  philosophical  in- 
terpreter of  cause  and  efi'ect,  the  narrator  of  the  character- 
istics and  t^mdencies  of  nations,  the  wise  teacher  of  the  lessons 
of  the  past.  Our  debt  of  gratitude  is  even  greater  for  the 
service  done  to  religion.  How  fair  and  unbigoted  is  the  pre- 
sent interpretation  of  the  Bible !  By  the  discoveries  of  As- 
tronomy, men  first  learned  that  the  surface  meaning  is  not 
always  the  true  one.  They  were  taught  to  look  deejxjr,  and 
thus  were  able  to  bring  to  light  some  of  the  grandest  truths 
of  the  scriptures.  For  further  evidence  that  science  is  inspiring 
let  us  turn  to  that  sacred  field  of  the  imagination — poetry. 
The  matter  of-fact  world  decides  that  the  disclosures  of  science 
form  too  prosaic  a  soil  to  yield  a  sturdy  ]X)etical  growth. 
Facts  will  hardly  support  the  theory.  Comf)are  Virgil  and 
Tennyson  on  the  beauties  of  sunset.     Virgil  writes, 

'*  But  more  than  aU  the  setting  sun  survey 
As  down  the  steep  of  heaven  he  drives  the  day, 
For  oft  we  find  him  finishing  his  race, 
With  various  colors  erring  on  his  face." 

No  doubt  the  author's  imagination  wandereil  unrestrained, 
but  the  metaphoi"  can  hardly  b<*  considered  fortunate.     Unless 
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jMirchance  the  race-course  was  a  more  aristoci'atic  mode  of 
recreation  then  than  at  present.  Listen  for  a  moment  to 
Tennvson — 

4' 

"  Move  ea«tward,  hapi)y  earth,  and  leave 
Your  orange  sunset  waning  slow  : 
From  fringes  of  the  faded  eve, 
O  happy  planet,  eastward  go, 
Till  over  thy  dark  shoulder  glow 
Thy  silver  sister  world,  and  rise 
To  glass  herself  in  dewy  eyes. 
That  wateh  nie  from  the  glen  below." 

The  thought  is  not  excessively  prosaic.  Aside  from  the 
mere  adornment  of  poetry,  the  modern  poet  finds  no  lack  of 
the  inspiration  which  gives  depth,  and  passion,  and  power.  The 
poetry  of  to-day  surpasses  that  of  former  ages  in  the  directness 
of  its  ap}>eal  to  the  emotions.  Rhythm  and  rhyme  are  much 
the  same  that  they  have  ever  been,  but  the  beauty  and  the 
value  of  the  thought  are  giving  new  charms  to  poesy.  The 
admirers  of  the  pigmy  hero  of  the  eighteenth  century  who 
"drove  his  Pegasus  in  embossed  harness,"  are  becoming  less 
numerous  year  by  year.  There  are  few  critics  now  to  be 
found  who  will  ciiU  Poi)e  the  "  master-poet  of  the  world."  To- 
day we  demand  idea,  not  arnuigement  of  ideas.  The  great 
poet  is  the  man  who  knowing  thoroughly  his  dictionary  and 
rhetoric,  is  impelled  by  the  divine  energy  of  passion.  Pojie 
stopped  with  the  dictionary  and  rhetoric. 

While  "  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widen'd  with  the  proc^ess 
of  the  suns,"  poets  will  find  their  inspirjitions  in  the  fields 
which  the  world  is  studying.  As  men  work  downward  into 
the  beauties  of  nature  with  the  microscope*,  and  peer  upw.inl 
into  her  sublimities  witii  the  telescoj)e,  no  lack  will  be  found 
for  practical  inspiration.  We  have  only  to  l(X)k  to  the  future 
for  the  inspired  being  who  shall  sing  the  fitting  culmination 
of  the  great  epoch  of  science.  C.  M.  C.  '80 
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MOTLEY  AND  PRESCOTT;  A  CONTRAST. 


A  novelist  pointed  out  his  path  to  the  historian.  For  cen- 
turies historians  had  been  writing  accounts  of  battles  and  of 
treaties;  to  the  invisible  motives  that  produced  these  results, 
they  ])aid  as  little  attention  as  does  the  spectator  at  a  theatre 
to  what  is  passing  behind  the  scenes.  But  when  Macaulay 
caught  inspiration  from  Walter  Scott,  a  new  literature  of  his- 
tory began,  and  almost  simultaneously  history  and  fiction 
burst  into  brilliant  flame.  When  the  torch  dropped  from  the 
failing  grasp  of  the  leader,  it  was  not  sufl^ered  to  flicker  and 
go  out ;  an  eager  throng  strove  to  keep  it  aflame  and  bear  it 
forward,  but  none  more  eagerly  or  more  successfully  than  our 
countrymen,  William  Ilickling  Prcscott  and  John  Ix>throp 
Motley.  Writing  in  the  same  generation,  both  brought  ability 
and  spirit  to  their  work ;  in  choosing  a  theme,  both  were  at- 
tracted by  the  sixteenth  century,  that  era  which  saw  the  en- 
franchisement of  Europe,  but  here  the  resemblance  between 
them  ceases  and  the  contrast  begins.  One  is  an  artist,  the 
other  is  a  moralist ;  the  one  resembles  the  impartial  judge,  ad- 
dressing his  jury  ;  the  other  is  an  advocate  who,  seeing  truth 
and  justice  on  his  side  alone,  defends  it  with  impassioned 
energy. 

As  their  intellects  ditt'er,  so  do  their  styles.  Prescott  is  pre- 
eminently classical,  ix)lished,  and  full  of  quiet  strength ;  his 
sentences  succeed  each  other  in  clear,  unbroken  connection, 
and  the  narrative  rolls *on ward.  His  emotion  is  entirely  sub- 
ordinate to  his  intellect.  Such  an  intellect,  rarely  indulging 
in  sarcasm,  demands  our  closest  attention  to  discover  its  few, 
lurking  gleams  of  humor.  But  meanwhile  he  shows  a  high 
appreciation  of  the  pi(*turesque ;  he  is  quick  to  note  the  jwetic 
and  artistic  asjxict,  he  is  especially  successful  in  reproducing 
the  brilliant  coloring  and  de<^p  gloom,  the  quick  action  and 
breathless  response,  of  the  battle-field.  Yet  even  here  his 
style  has  no  real  warmth  ;  as  light  pa.sses  through  glass,  uncol- 
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ored,  undeflected,  so  tlie  scene  passes  through  the  cletar,  calm 
medium  of  his  style. 

Equally  eleai*,  concise,  and  energetic,  Motley's  mode  of  ex 
pression  contrasts  with  Prescott's  in  the  appeal  which  is  con 
stantly  made  to  the  reader's  emotions.  As  admiration  or 
indignation  sway  the  writer,  eulogy  and  denunciation  are  both 
employed  with  an  advocjat^d  freedom.  Where  other  menns  of 
expression  fail,  Motley  has  recourse  to  a  sarcasm  whose  fre 
quent  occurrence  and  intense  bitterness  are  directly  opposed 
to  Prescott's  quiet  saj-ire.  To  Motley,  sarcasm  is  a  legitimate 
weapon  to  be  wielded  with  crushing  effect,  while  Prescott's 
light  blows  merely  excite  amusement.  Thus  absorbed  in  at- 
tack and  defense.  Motley  can  spare  little  attention  to  the  purely 
picturesque.  To  all  the  spirit  and  energy  of  his  style,  he 
unites  a  remarkable  simplicity.  His  brief  and  infrequent 
descriptions  of  scenery  are  mere  catalogues  of  details;  in  de- 
scribing a  battle  or  a  siege,  he  desires  to  give  a  faithful,  not  a 
brilliant  picture.  But  while  his  works  thus  lose  in  poetic 
[)ower,  their  rapidity  and  clearness  of  action  lend  them  striking 
animation,  and  give  him  little  temptation  to  dally  with  his 
theme. 

In  these  days  of  analysis,  the  interest  of  history  deiH?nds 
largely  upon  clear  and  striking  [>ortrayal  of  character.  After 
reading  Prescott's  works,  what  particular  character  stands 
forth  in  the  memor}^  ^  Scarcely  one;  they  are  all  blended  and 
lost  in  the  general  imj^ression  left  by  the  work.  The  reason  is 
not  difficult  to  discover.  Prescott  dejils  with  his  characU^rs  in 
reference  to  their  actions,  not  to  their  mental  processes,  and 
he  thus  lessens  the  individualitv  which  belonofs  of  riffht  to  the 
actors  in  histoi-y.  In  introducing  them,  he  rarely  gives  an 
analysis  of  cliaracter.  Thus  too  facts  he  may  judge;  he 
may  say  that  a  measure  was  unjustifiable,  but  he  rarely  takt*s 
the  n(»xt  step  and  condemn?  its  author.  As  little  can  heirive 
uiKjualiruMl  praise;  his  artistic  discrimination  shrinks  from  the 
least  appi'oach  to  exaggeration,  and  he  often   fails  to  convey 
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an  impression  iis  stron«»;  iis  facts  \vari*ant.  Thus  his  cliaraeters, 
historic  thoii«^h  they  are,  impress  us  somewhat  as  do  the  ordi- 
nary {>ersons  whom  we  meet. 

On  the  other  hand,  Motley  le^ards  deeds  merely  as  the 
expiments  of  character;  his  own  interest  center's  upon  the 
actors,  not  upon  the  action.  What  is  "  The  Rise  of  the  Dutch 
Republic,"  but  one  long  record  of  tlie  heroic  character  of 
William  the  Silent?  Motley's  sympathies  centre  around  his 
hero,  as  the  sands  of  the  seiishore  gather  around  some  lonely 
rock.  There  is  no  timid  develoi)ment  of  character;  the  com- 
pleted portrait  is  shown  at  once.  Motley  constantly  searches 
after  motives,  and  when  they  are  found,  he  pours  out  eulogy 
and  denunciation  without  stint.  His  Duke  of  Alva  "did  not 
combine  a  great  variety  of  vices  ;  but  those  which  he  had,  were 
colossjil,  and  he  possessed  no  virtues."  What  w^onder  if  char- 
ters thus  bodly  individualized,  remain  distinct  and  clear  in  the 
memory,  long  after  Prescott's  have  faded  into  dim  outlines^ 

Prescott  is  [)re-eminently  an  artistic  writer.  Let  him  pi'esent 
a  clejir,  unimpassioned,  but  brilliant  and  jioetic  statement  of 
events,  and  it  is  enough.  His  pages  are  bright  with  coloring, 
full  of  romantic  deeds  and  graceful  passiiges,  but  when  he 
comes  to  giving  judgment  upon  the  stern  facts  which  underlie 
all  this  brilliancy,  and  which  haveailected  human  progress  for 
weal  or  woe,  then  w^e  find  that  he  has  the  talent  for  seeing 
both  sides  of  a  (juestion  with  almost  ecjual  clearness.  No 
faculty  is  more  fatal  to  enthusiasm.  And  so  his  works,  under- 
neath all  their  brilliant  action  and  i)oetic  beauty,  are  fireless 
and  cold.  Enthusiasm  he  has,  but  it  is  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
artist,  not  of  the  moralist.  Motley's  best  work  has  been  per- 
formed under  the  influence  of  moral  enthusiasm.  We  Amej^i- 
cans  pri7A5  freedom  as  our  highest  blessing,  and  in  proud  re- 
membrance of  our  countiy's  arduous  struggle,  we  look  with 
heartfelt  sympathy  upon  other  nations  in  similar  trials.  In- 
spired by  these  feelings  Motley  undertook  the  history  of  the 
Netherlands.     But  he  has  been  nerved  for  his  task,  not  only 
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by  his  love  for  liberty,  bat  also  by  his  hatred  for  tyranny. 
This  passion  for  truth,  patriotism,  and  justice  is  contafnous  in 
its  warmth ;  the  heat  of  his  scorn  for  falsehood,  bigotry,  and 
persecution  is  withering.  It  is  this  moral  asjiect  that  appeals 
to  Motley  ;  it  is  through  this  moi'al  aspect  that  he  ap[)eals  to 
his  readers. 

So  the  artist  and  the  moralist  stand  side  bv  side.  The  con- 
trast  between  them  shows  in  some  degree  the  diverging  ten- 
dencies of  historians  past  and  present.  Only  of  late  years 
have  they  become  advocates.  If,  as  some  critics  claim,  they 
thus  lower  the  dignity  of  history,  they  yet  bring  to  the  strug- 
gle an  energy  and  enthusiasm  that  would  otherwise  be  wanting. 
And  thus  it  is  that  Motley  stirs  his  readers  to  a  depth  that 
Prescott  can  never  reach.  Jessie  Brewsteb,  'Sil 
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Dickens  is  often  severely  censured  for  not  delineating  com- 
plete chanicters.  It  is  alleged  that  he  merely  embodied  some 
prominent  trait  or  traits,  and  that  hence  his  personages  are 
warped  and  unnatural.  It  is  true  that  Dickens  seldom  gives 
a  thorough  analysis  of  a  character.  He  wrote  to  entertain. 
To  this  end  he  talked  of  people  who  were  interesting,  because 
of  their  peculiar  individuality  in  some  one  or  more  directions. 
If  he  had  ent^jred  mto  a  detailed  studv  of  character,  he  would 
hardly  have  given  us  the  after-dinner  recreation  which  his 
writings  aiford.  The  fact  is  simply  this:  being  highly  enter- 
tained by  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  people  about  him,  he  was 
unwilling  to  "have  the  good  time  all  to  himself."  Far  from 
being  unnatural,  his  sketches  are  exceedingly  true  to  life.  No 
close  observer  can  fail  to  find  people  who  are  as  entertaining 
as  those  of  whom  Dickens  writes,  and  for  the  same  reason,  that 
they  impress  him  as  embodiments  of  some  one  or  two  i)eculiar 
characteristics.  I  have  in  mind  at  this  moment  a  lady  whom 
I  see  every  summer,  and  whom  I  have  often  wished  Dickens 
could  have  known. 

I  spend  my  summers  in  a  quiet  town  in  the  western  part  of 
Connecticut.  Sunday  morning  finds  me  in  the  plain  stone 
church.  The  congregation  have  mostly  arrived,  and  the 
oi'gan  has  begun  to  phiy  before  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gould  appear; 
but  I  soon  recognize  the  peculiar  sound  which  summons  their 
coming  up  the  aisle,  and  turn  my  head  to  watch  them.     The 
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gentleman  is  between  sixty  and  seventy  years  of  age,  and  has 
thick,  iron-gray  hair,  a  smooth  face,  sharp  features  and  keen 
grey  eyes.  Ilis  broadcloth  is  very  sleek  and  his  linen  very 
white,  both  indicating  extreme  neatness  and  precision.  lie  is 
tall  and  well-formed,  but  seems  to  be  supplied  with  springs  in 
the  place  of  joints,  which  lend  to  his  walk  a  peculiar  grass- 
hopper-like motion.  Pervading  every  look  and  movement  is 
that  deferential  courtesy  so  often  attributed  to  "  gentlemen  of 
the  old  school."  This  courtesy  is  severely  taxed  as  he  comes 
up  the  aisle.  The  lady  trips  along  for  a  few  tiny  steps  at  a 
rapid  rate,  when  she  seems  to  have  been  suddenly  struck  witli 
an  idea,  and  stops  outright,  gazing  abstractedly  before  her. 
The  impetus  of  their  previous  speed  brings  the- gentleman  sev- 
eral feet  in  advance  of  his  wife  before  he  realizes  the  situation ; 
but  there  is  in  his  manner  a  total  unconsciousness  of  anvthin«r 
unusual,  as  he  retraces  his  steps  and  proffers  his  arm.  Tliis 
the  lady  accepts  with  a  half  apologetic  air,  in  the  same 
abstracted  manner ;  and  they  proceed  to  their  seat.  There  is 
scarcely  a  Sunday  when  this  incident  does  not  occur  once  or 
more  on  the  way  from  their  house,  a  few  rods  distant,  to  their 
pew  in  church  ;  and  it  is  always  treated  by  the  gentleman  with 
the  same  matter-of-fact  gallantry. 

You  are  struck  by  the  antique  and  rather  fussy  api>earancHj 
of  Mrs.  Gould  as  she  takes  her  seat.  She  is  below  the  medium 
height  and  very  slender.  Her  dress,  of  faded,  large-|)laided 
silk,  is  of  a  style  worn  thirty  years  ago,  and  is  made  with  a 
single  full  skirt  and  pointed  waist.  The  wide,  flowing  sleeves 
are  sui)plemented  at  the  elbows  by  full  undersleeves  of  thin, 
embroidered  muslin,  which  fit  closely  about  a  still  delicately 
rounded  wrist  and  plump  hand.  Visible  through  the  folds  of 
her  thin  India  shawl  are  various  small  silk  pockets  attached 
to  her  waist.  She  fumbles  at  these  in  an  abstracted  manner 
during  the  service,  {)roducing  in  turn  her  prayer-book,  hand- 
kerchief, and  fan.  The  large,  projecting  bonnet  has  allowed 
you  no  glimpse  of  her  face,  but  as  the  choii*  begins  to  sing  she 
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turns  full  around.  You  are  surprised  to  find  a  face  almost 
childlike  in  its  delicate  freshness.  The  soft,  chestnut  hair,  is 
combed  smoothly  down  behind  the  tiny,  transparent  ears. 
The  lips  are  thin,  and  a  slightly  protruding  chin  comj)letes  the 
oval  outlines  of  the  face.  You  would  never  suspect  that  this 
lady  had  seen  fifty  years,  were  it  not,  perhaps,  for  the  distant, 
half-perplexed  look  in  the  stone-blue  eyes.  This  gives  to  her 
expression  a  sti*ange  mixture  of  experience  and  innocence, 
difficult  to  analyze. 

As  the  two  pass  down  the  aisle  after  the  service,  they  re- 
ceive warm  and  respectful  greetings  from  either  side.  To 
these  Mr.  Gould  resix)nds  with  cordial  i)oliteness,  but  not  once 
does  his  wife  emerge  from  her  apparent  absorption  until  she 
is  greeted  by  some  young  girl,  when  she  stops  and  incpiires 
after  her  welfare  in  a  strangely  eager,  enthusiastic  manner. 

In  fact,  this  little  lady  is  living  the  life  which  she  lived 
thirty  years  ago.  By  this  I  mean  that  all  those  interests,  and 
those  only,  which  were  hers  when  a  girl,  are  the  interests  of 
her  present  life.  She  seems  to  be  breathing  the  very  air  of 
her  girlhood.  Her  fondness  for  young  society  amounts  to  a 
passion.  Not  that  she  takes  any  part  in  the  actual  present 
plans  and  pursuits  of  the  young  people  about  her.  What  she 
cares  for  are  the  employments  of  her  own  youth,  and  she 
seems  to  idealize  the  young  people  around  her  into  her  com- 
panions of  former  days. 

In  vain  do  the  elderly  ladies  of  the  town  seek  to  gain  her 
actjuaintance.  Of  their  advances  she  mjikes  not  the  slightest 
acknowledgment,  but  she  returns  with  great  promptness  the 
calls  paid  her  by  her  young  friends,  exhibiting  on  these  oc<;a- 
sions,  as  on  many  others,  an  amusing  disregard  for  the  fitness 
of  things.  I  have  often  seen  her  abroad  in  a  raw  March  day, 
daintily  picking  her  way  across  the  muddy  streets,  dressed  in 
a  light,  faded  silk,  and  holding  a  diminutive  fringed  panisol 
high  above  her  heatl. 

Three  or  four  times  during  the  year  Mrs.  Gould  invites  her 
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young  acquaintances  to  take  tea  with  her.  Her  mode  of  en- 
tertainment on  these  occasions  is  somewhat  novel.  She  is 
ready  early  to  receive  her  guests.  The  large  room,  with  its 
rich,  but  faded  furnishings,  forms  a  suitable  frame  for  her  as 
she  sits  before  the  fire-place,  busied  with  her  embroidery. 
Embroidery,  by  the  way,  is  her  general  term  for  every  kind 
of  needlework.  I  have  heard  her  compliment  a  girl  engaged 
in  the  most  commonplace  hemming  upon  the  swiftness  with 
which  she  did  her  einhroidery^  and  have  wondered  if  she  ideal- 
ized in  the  same  way  the  prosaic  occupation  of  darning  stock- 
ings and  sewing  on  shoe-buttons. 

Each  guest,  on  her  arrival,  is  greeted  with  great  warmth 
and  shown  to  a  seat,  where  she  is  expected  to  busy  herself 
with  some  fancy-work,  or  sit  in  silent  contemplation  until  the 
company  have  assembled ;  for  not  until  then  is  any  further 
word  spoken. 

When  the  last  young  lady  is  seated,  the  hostess  takes  her 
chair,  and  placing  it  confidentially  beside  the  person  nearest 
her,  enters  into  a  low-toned  conversation.  She  pursues  this 
mode  of  entertaining  until  she  has  conversed  with  each  one 
present,  when,  if  time  allows,  she  will  begin  the  round  again. 

Her  conversation  with  each  individual  is  essentiallv  the 
same.  She  invariably  inquires  whether  one  is  acquainted  with 
French  or  German.  Of  the  young  lady  who  knows  no  foreign 
language  she  has  small  opinion. 

In  her  own  knowledge  of  languages  she  evinces  a  remark- 
able memory.  I  remember  once  calling  upon  her  with  a 
friend  who  spoke  a  little  S[)anish.  Not  many  moments  jmssed 
before  Mrs.  Gould  came  into  jwssession  of  the  fact,  and  de- 
manded to  be  told  the  Spanish  for  the  expression,  "The  king 
with  his  courtiers  has  arrived." 

Five  years  afterwards,  as  my  friend  was  sitting  in  the  rail- 
way station  of  a  cx3rtain  city,  she  was  startled  to  hear  from  no 
very  distant  (juartei*,  the  Spanish  sentence,  "  The  king  and  his 
courtiere  have  arrived."     Turning,  she  saw,  sitting  a  little  dis- 
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tance  from  her,  the  queer  little  lady  to  whom  she  had  taught 
the  sentence  so  long  before,  and  who  had  taken  this  unexpect- 
ed method  of  greeting. 

In  her  way  Mrs.  Gould  is  devoted  to  music.  She  practices 
upon  the  piano  regularl}^  every  day.  Scales,  five-finger  exer- 
cises, and  psalm  tunes  compose  her  repertory,  with  the  addition, 
which  I  would  not  overlook,  of  a  single  piece  of  her  own 
composition.  This  consists  of  a  short,  quaint  air,  repeated  in 
various  keys,  and  rendered  by  the  droll  little  figure  with  her 
]3eculiar  spasmodic  touch,  produces  an  effect  half  ludicrous? 
half  pathetic. 

At  these  afternoon  gatherings  Mr.  Gould  seldom  appears 
until  late.  Although  nominall}'  a  gentleman  of  leisure,  yet 
there  are  few  of  the  inhabitiints  of  the  quiet  to\vn  who  lead  a 
more  active  life.  lie  is  ready  to  give  his  gallant  attention  to 
any  enterprise — educational,  moral  or  religious— of  public  or 
private  interest ;  and  he  has,  as  might  be  expected,  a  thousand 
claims  upon  his  kind-hearted  enthusiasm.  He  is  well  informed 
upon  topics  of  the  day,  and  has  devoted  considerable  time  to 
the  study  of  literature  and  art.  The  house  is  filled  with  choice 
books  and  rare  bits  of  painting,  which  he  has  collected  grad- 
ually and  with  great  care.  He  is  devoted  to  these  treasures, 
and  takes  delight  in  explaining  to  the  young  ladies  their 
merits. 

Mrs.  Gould's  method  of  entertaining  her  guests  evidently 
causes  him  uneasiness.  It  is  pathetic  to  watch  the  half-con- 
cealed eagerness  with  which  he  waits  for  a  cessation  in  the 
onward  flow  of  her  youthful  reminiscences,  that  he  may  turn 
the  conversation  upon  topics  of  general  interest. 

Perhaps  the  most  amusing  peculiarity  in  Mrs.  Gould's  con- 
versation is  her  habit  of  telling  rambling  anecdotes,  whose 
connection  with  the  subject  in  hand  is  either  not  discernible, 
or  mf)St  laughably  remoter  These  arc  made  doubly  impressive 
by  the  low,  spa,smodic  tone  in  which  she  speaks,  and  the  fre- 
quent nervous  twitching  of  her  arms  and  shonlders. 
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I  had  made  up  my  mind  on  one  occasion  that  I  would  en- 
ileavor  to  interest  her  in  practical  matters  of  the  present,  and 
ac(?ordintjly  began  the  conversation  by  speaking  at  some 
length  about  V^assar.  Her  face  brightened  immediately  upon 
the  mention  of  the  word  Vassar,  and  when  I  finished  speaking 
then  began  enthusiastically,  "  Oh,  and  have  you  indeed  been 
to  Vassar?" 

Delighted    with     the    apparent    success    of     my    plan,    I 
was    anticipating     an    eager    questioning    with     regard    to 
Vassar  methods    and  customs,  when  she   continued :     '*  One 
winter    when     we     were     boarding    in     Troy  —  it    was    a 
very  cold  winter — so  cold  that  the  ice  was  frozen  on  the  river 
for  six  months — unusually  severe,  you  see — we  were  boarding 
at  a  hotel — very  good  accommodations,  indeed — excellent,  in 
fact — and  the  lady  who  had  the  apartments  adjoining  ours 
complained  very  much  of  the  cold.     There  was  some  defect  in 
the  arrangements  for  heating  the  room — a  very  pleasant  room 
in  other  res[X3cts,   with  a  charming  view  of  the  river — you 
have  seen  the  river  from  Troy?     Yes,  an  extremely  fine  view. 
So  I  invited  her  to  enjoy  the  warmth  from  our  room,  and  used 
to  leave  the  door  oi)en   between  the  apartments,  during  the 
day.     She  was  very  much  of  a  lady,  and  she  died  suddenlv 
soon  after  we  left  Troy.     I  was  extremely  sorry  to  hear  of  her 
death,  for  she  w^as  a  very  genteel  person.     Now  you  under- 
stand why  I  am  so  glad  to  meet  any  one  who  has  been  to 
Vassar.     I  remember  distinctly  hearing  this  lady  say,  one  day 
as  she  was  sitting  in  my  room,  that  she  had  a  cousin  who  was 
acHjuajnted  with  a  young  lady   who  once  intended  going  to 
Viussar.      She   didn't  go  finally,  I  believe.      Wasn't  well,  I 
think,  or  went  to  Kurope — I  don't  remember  w^hich." 

Ever  since  this  occasion  I  have  wisely  refrained  from  at- 
txMupting  to  divert  the  channel  of  Mrs.  Gould's  conversation; 
and  1  accept  tin*  occasional  glimpses  which  I  obtain  of  herand 
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her  gallant  husband  as  amon<(  the  pleasantest  diversions  of 
my  vacation. 


A  very  social,  informal,  little  company  were  gathereil  in  one 
of  the  cosiest  parloi's  of  the  South  Winn:.  A  former  student 
was  visiting  her  numerous  college  friends,  and,  although  just 
arrived,  the  news  spread  like  wild-Hre — "Miss  X.  is  here." 

Her  friends  flock  into  the  parlor  where  she  is,  each  one 
showing  in  her  peculiar  way,  her  pleasure  at  seeing  her  old  .as- 
sociate. The  idea  of  cosiness  is  closely  connected  with  small- 
ness,  and  the  term  ai)plied  to  this  j)arlor  was  approfu'iate  in 
every  way.  So  many  were  present  that  there  was  need  of 
that  careful  and  economical  grouping — like  seven  on  a  sofa,  or 
two  in  one  chair — for  which  the  Vassar  girl  is  so  famous. 

The  first  question  of  each  new-comer  was  always  the  same, 
— "Well,  Miss  X.,  what  have  you  been  doing  with  yourself, 
since  you  left  college  'i " 

Miss  X.  I  have  been  at  home,  nearly  all  the  time,  and  en- 
joying myself,  too. 

Miss  A.  (in  an  undertone)  She  couldn't  help  enjoying  her- 
self, wherever  she  might  be. 

Miss  B.  Now  isn't  it  refreshing  to  hear  of  one  Vassar  irirl 
who  is  staying  quietly  at  home,  and  is  not  seized  with  this 
fever  for  teaching  school  t 

Miss  C.  But  what  else  is  there  that  girls  can  do  {  They  are 
used  to  a  busy  life  here,  and  when  they  leave  school,  many 
feel  the  need  of  having  some  especial  work  to  do.  They  don't 
like  to  appear  strong-minded  by  giving  public  lectures,  or  by 
preaching,  or  by  practicing  medicine. 

Miss  X.  Do  not  the  majority  of  the  students  come  here  for 
the  purpose  of  fitting  themselves  for  teachers^ 

Miss  B.  Very  likely.  But  they  are  girls  who  are  obligcid 
to  teach  to  support  themselves;  and  I,  for  one,  do  not  believe 
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in  rich  girls  like  Miss  A.  stepping  into  these  phic*es  while  then* 
are  plenty  of  ix)or  girls  to  fill  them,  who  need  the  siilarv. 

Miss  C.  I  don't  see  why  these  same  poor  girls  don't  stand 
as  good  a  chance  as  Miss  A.  for  obtaining  a  ])osition. 

Miss  B.  I  do  think  that  there  is  nothing  lovelier  than  a 
woman  who  feels  that  her  mission  in  life  is  to  make 
home  beautiful,  and  who  cheerfully,  and,  above  all,  quietly  ac- 
cepts her  position. 

Miss  D.  Now  we  know  what  vocation  Nell  intends  to  fol- 
low!   "Make  home  beautiful."     Here's  untiring  devotion  for 

somebody. 

Miss  A.  Fancy  her  a  disconsolate  maiden,  disiippointed  in 
love. 

Miss  C.     Perhaps  with  her  lover — 

Miss  B.  Speaking  of  lovers,  Carrie,  I  have  felt  tempt4.Hl, 
every  time  I  have  been  in  here  lately,  to  turn  your  picture  of 
the  Huguenot  lovers  to  the  wall. 

Miss  I).  But  why  ?  I  can't  understand  why  you  dislike  it 
so  much. 

Miss  B.  I'm  so  tired  of  it.  One  sees  it  everywhere.  I 
never  saw  any  sense  in  that  picture. 

Miss  A.     She  is  probably  not  in  sympathy  with  the  subjec-t. 

Miss  C.  How  the  poor  Huguenot  maiden  would  have  des- 
pised her  lover,  if  after  all  he  had  allowed  her  to  fasten  the 
white  badge  to  his  arm. 

Miss  B.  How  much  more  sensible  men  are  anyway.  When 
any  crisis  like  that  comes  they  just  go  ahead  and  make  the 
best  of  it,  without  any  fuss. 

"  Very  truo» 
So  they  do." 

hums  Miss  A. 

Miss  C.  I  think  Nell,  tliat  you're  altogether  too  sweeping 
in  vonr  remarks. 

Miss  X.  She  prol)ably  admires  Howell's  and  James  for 
making  their  men  so  much  more  attnictive  than  the  women. 

Miss  B.     Never  have  re^id  much  of  either. 


%mtovs^  ^vibXt. 


It  is  now  a  year  and  a  half  since  the  Student's  Association 
voted  to  found  a  Raymond  Scholarship.  Our  undergraduates 
have  worked  with  a  will  to  raise  the  required  six  thousand 
dollars  before  June  1880.  Two  thousand  dollars  are  still  lack- 
ing, but  the  scholarship  committee  deserve  the  highest  com- 
mendation and  the  heartiest  gratitude  of  the  students  for  their 
efficient  services. 

This  scholarship  brings  with  it  a  threefold  blessing.  First, 
it  enables  us  students  to  do  our  part  in  keeping  alive  the  mem- 
ory of  him,  who  will  ever  live  among  us  by  his  influence  and 
the  imperishable  results  of  his  work.  Second,  whoever  has 
contributed  a  dollar  to  this  scholarship  has  made  no  idle  in- 
vestment ;  her  capital  will  always  be  working  to  do  good,  and 
her  interest  will  be  the  ever  recurring  consciousness  that  every 
girl,  who  is  educated  by  the  scholarship,  and  is  made  a  nobler 
woman  by  its  efficacy,  wmH  be  in  part  her  agent,  extending 
the  influence  of  her  gift. 

The  college,  will  also  be  benefited,  since  this  six  thousand  dol- 
lars will  keep  constantly  among  us  an  earnest  student,  ever 
exerting  an  unconscious  influence  to  raise  our  standard  of 
scholarship.  For  those  who  have  had  an  opportunity  for  long 
observation,  tell  us  that  the  students,  who  have  come  here 
through  the  assistance  of  the  college,  have  done  more  to  elevate 
our  standard  than  any  other  class  among  us.  We  must  thank 
them  especially,  that  we  have  a  college  where  ponies  would 
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(lie  for  want  of  exercise,  where  cribbing  is  rarely  resorte<l  to, 
and  where  the  girl  who  is  known  to  resort  to  either  of  these 
aids  to  mental  culture  is  under  a  pall. 


Happy  is  she  who  makes  no  plans  for  mental  improvement 
during  the  summer,  for  she  will  not  carry  them  out.  While  we 
are  hard  at  work  we  make  no  such  plans,  but  look  forward  to 
enjoying  a  season  of  blissful  idleness, — a  season  when  few  will 
care  to  remember  that  they  are  possessed  of  minds,  and  will 
care  still  less  to  improve  them.  While  text-book  and  the  lee 
ture-room  maintain  their  swav  over  us,  the  above  mentioned 
prospect  ]ileases,  but  when,  after  the  last  recitation  is  finished, 
we  consign  our  books  to  the  oblivion  of  a  packing  box,  the 
natural  contrariness  of  the  human  mind  begins  to  assert  itself. 
As  book  after  book  vanishes  within  the  pine  wall  of  its  sum- 
mer prison,  our  love  of  knowledge  increases,  until  by  the  time 
the  last  nail  is  driven  into  place,  nothing  will  satisfy  our  ardor 
but  to  plan  an  extensive  course  of  summer  reading, — "nothing 
light  you  know,  but  something  improving." 

Not  satisfied  with  a  course  of  reading  little  lighter  than  that 
connected  with  our  regular  studies,  we  determme  to  finish  up 
all  the  pieces  of  fancywork  which  we  have  begun  during  the 
year — and  their  name  is  legion — besides  making  curtains,  em- 
broidering table-covers,  working  chair  strips,  etc.,  for  our  room 
next  year.  What  we  have  not  is  always  the  most  valuable. 
After  we  finish  a  course  we  realize  its  value,  and  wish  we  had 
studied  harder;  as  the  library  doors  close  upon  us,  we  long 
for  a  certain  review  that  we  had  not  thought  of  before ;  as 
accjuaintances  part  the  desire  for  better  acquaintanceship 
springs  up.  We  lose  a  great  many  opportunities,  no  doubt, 
but  above  all,  do  not  let  us  lose  the  golden  opiK)rtunity  which 
olfei*s  itself  to  us,  of  being  idle. 
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Vassar  hits  her  movinc^  season  as  well  as  every  other  com- 
munity. It  comes  with  a  fatal  regularity.and  affects  all  alike. 
Every  one  has  to  pack  and  prepare  for  a  change  of  residence. 
The  oldest  inhabitants  have  an  auction  and  leave  us  altogether. 
Others ''sell  out  cheap,"  in  view  of  moving  into  a  new  and 
improved  abode.  The  Prep,  now  wishes  that  she  was  a  Senior 
and  had  her  first  choice  of  rooms.  The  Freshmen  and  Sopho- 
mores bewail  their  lowly  state,  while  the  Juniors  only  are 
happy.  The  authorities  are  distracted,  for  of  course  all,  save 
the  best  rooms,  are  perseveringly  despised. 

There  is  always  the  regulation  number  of  girls  whose  fathers 
will  not  allow  them  to  return  unless  they  can  have  outside 
rooms.  Still  more  obdurate  parents  will  favor  the  college 
with  their  patronage  only  on  the  condition  that  their  daugh- 
ters have  detached  rooms. 

This  moving  period  is  the  most  unhealthy  season  of  the 
year.  The  college  is  stocked  with  invalids,  whose  complaints 
are  mysterious,  intangible,  and  amenable  only  to  peculiar 
treatment.  The  sole  cure  for  some  cases  is  sunshine,  while 
others  yield  to  corner  rooms.  The  quiet  of  the  transverse 
corridors  is  required  by  still  others,  while  the  worst  victims 
can  live  only  in  detached  rooms,  developing  fatal  symptoms  at 
the  mention  of  a  parlor. 

Then  there  is  the  mysterious  new  girl  to  be  considered,  who 
is  to  api>ear  in  the  autumn,  whose  mother  accomi)anies  her 
and  marvels  at  the  meagre  choice  of  rooms  left  for  her  daugh- 
ter. But  the  new  girl  and  her  mother  must  remembei*  that  we 
were  all  new  girls  onC/C,  that  we  must  each  have  our  la«t  choice 
in  turn,  and  that  the  first  choice  comes  just  as  surely  as  the 
last.  The  Juniors,  Sophomores,  Fresh,  and  Sub.-Fresh.  are  not 
the  most  difficult  factors  in  this  room  problem.  The  Juniors 
have  a  wMde  range  from  which  to  make  their  selection,  and 
the  Sophomores  and  Freshmen  know  about  what  to  e.xpect 
from   their  second  and  third  choices. 

But  the  SenioiN  !  long  after  the  other  students  are  settled 
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they  are  wanderers ;  they  will  not  be  arranged.  Ever  since 
they  entered  college  they  have  been  anticipating  their  Senior 
year,  when  they  would  only  have  to  wish,  to  realize.  So  they 
have  arranged  their  parlore ;  each  one  is  to  be  with  her  most 
congenial  friends,  and  all  have  chosen  quiet,  sunny,  delightful 
rooms.  The  choices  are  handed  in  for  approval,  and  twenty- 
six  young  ladies  are  found  to  have  applied  for  two  quiets  de- 
lightful, sunny  parlors,  capable  of  accommodating  six.  All 
the  double  rooms  in  such  demand  last  year  are  at  a  discount, 
while  the  parlors  are  above  par.  Civilization  is  further  ad- 
vanced now  than  then,  and  single  rooms  are  desired  in  place 
of  double  ones.  The  Senior  air  castle  has  tumbled  down,  and 
the  Seniors  must  proceed  to  settle  among  the  ruins  as  they 
best  may. 

Last  year  as  many  rooms  as  the  number  in  the  class  re- 
quired were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Seniors,  who  were 
left  to  adjust  themselves.  This  plan  did  not  give  satisfaction 
and  was  abandoned,  but  we,  nevertheless,  think  that  it  is  the 
best  one.  All  Senior  Classes  are  not  alike,  in  nuraber  or  in 
kind.  '>^0  has  occupied  four  parlors  on  the  thinl  north  in 
addition  to  the  Senior  corridor  proper,  which  has  accommo- 
dated all  previous  classes. 

This  is  i)artly  owing  to  the  fact  that  each  member  of  '80 
has  enjoyed  a  single  room,  a  privilege  possible  to  most  of  the 
students  now.     Why  should  not  each  Senior  Class  be  examinctl 
carefully,  its   number   noted,  and   also  those  members  who 
throughout  their  coui^se  have  i^equired  single   rooms.     Then 
there  might  be  placed  at  the  dis])osal  of  the  Seniore  as  many 
rooms  as  are  requisite  for  their  needs,  and  we  believe  that 
they  would  amicably  arrange  themselves.     The  girls  have  this 
year  provcnl  willing  in  nearly  every  case  to  break  up  their 
purloins   and    to   arrange   and    rearrange   themselves  for  the 
bencMt  of  others. 

If  the  Senior  rooms  were  placed  unconditionally  at  the  dis- 
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posal  of  the  class,  all  vexation  would  be  confined  to  the  class 
itself. 


Yes,  the  new  girl  must  submit  to  the  trial  of  having  the 
last  choice  of  rooms,  and  this  is  not  the  only  particular  in 
which  she  will  find  herself  treated  as  if  she  were  not  of  so 
much  importance  as  she  had  imagined.  We  have  all  heard  of 
the  new-comer  who  "liked  Vassar  very  well,  but  didn't  think 
she  received  as  much  attention  as  she  ought."  Just  how 
much  attention  she  ought  to  receive  from  the  older  students, 
is  a  matter  ufx^n  which  the  opinion  of  the  majority  \vould 
probably  have  differed  widely  from  hers, — indeed,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  what  widely  differing  opinions  can  be  held  on 
such  a  subject.  Theoretically,  we  acknowledge  that  as  old 
inhabitants,  we  owe  a  debt  of  courtesy  to  the  new-comers,  and 
we  come  back  in  the  fall  with  vaguely  benevolent  plans  for 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  friendless  Preps.  Practically 
our  struggles  with  half-forgotten  mathematical  formuhe,  and 
wholly  forgotten  Greek  verbs,  joined  with  our  numerous  futile 
attempts  to  find  the  man  and  the  hammer  so  indispensable  in 
the  arrangement  of  our  household  goods,  completely  banishes 
the  thought  of  our  forlorn  younger  sisters.  And  when  we 
hear  of  a  girl  who  thinks  Vassar  a  very  unsociable  or  hard- 
hearted place,  we  are  surprised,  and  j)erhaps,  on  second  thought 
a  little  conscience  stricken.  Just  how  much  we  owe  to  the 
new-comers  is  a  difficult  (juestion  to  answer.  We  all  know  in- 
stances of  girls  whose  lives  here  during  the  first  few  months, 
were  dismal,  from  the  lack  of  congenial  companionshi[),  and 
most  of  us,  recalling  the  corres[)onding  period  in  our  own  col- 
lege life,  find  we  had  a  similar  experience.  The  girl  who,  on 
entering  has  acquaintances  in  the  upper  classes,  or  who  has 
l^een  taught  by  experienceil  friends  what  to  do  and  w  hat  not 
to  do,  finds  her  troubles  much  lessened.     But  the  average  girl 
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does  not  enter  under  such  favorable  circumstances,  and  with 
nothin*;  but  her  own  merits,  of  which  everyone  is  ignorant,— 
to  recommend  her,  feels  sometimes  as  if  her  footing  was  not  very 
secure.  We  believe  that  her  merits  will  prevail  in  the  end. 
Vassar  has  always  had  the  reputation  of  being  thoroughly 
democratic,  and  we  cannot  believe  that  the  feeling  is  wanin*:. 
Brains  and  character  will  always  enforce  respect,  and  though 
recognition  is  sometimes  tardy,  it  is  sure.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  attempt  to  ''cultivate"  new  girls  assiduously  and  in 
troduce  them  into  any  "set,"  is  a  wise  one.  The  motive  which 
prompts  the  old  student  to  seek  out  the  stranger  may  not  be  the 
des[)ised  "pity,"  but  it  can  hardly  be  because  some  es[H?cial  con 
geniality  of  spirit  attracts  her.  "  Friends  are  discovcreil  rather 
than  made,"  says  Mrs.  Stowe.  "  There  are  i>eoi>le  who  aiv  in 
their  own  natures  friends,  and  are  unconscious  of  it  until  some 
freemason's  sign  reveals  them  to  each  other."  We  cannot 
force  friendship  or  evea  attentions  which  extend  beyond  or- 
dinary courtesy,  upon  any  girl  with  good  result.  And  the 
attempt  to  place  a  square  peg  in  a  round  hole  not  only  i-esults 
uncomfortably  in  itself,  but  may  hinder  the  square  jxjg  from 
finding  her  s{>ecial  cranny  as  soon  as  she  otherwise  would. 
But  we  cannot  be  utterly  neglectful  and  lest  we  shouhi  make 
some  unpleasant  acquaintances,  let  many  pleasant  ones  slip  by. 
I^t  the  new  girls  form  accjuaintunces  naturally  and  in  their 
own  way,  but  let  us  do  what  we  can  to  s[)eed  the  process. 


''Why  does  not  the  Miscellany  occiissionallj  print  a  bit  of 
poetry  "(  Are  the  editors  hy[X3rcritical,  or  the  contributoi's  too 
practical  ? "  Certainly  the  fault  is  not  with  the  eilitoi's,  for 
they  are  eager  to  vary  the  monotony  of  constant  pn)se. 
Pathetic  apj)eals  for  poetry  issue  at  intervals  from  the  sanc- 
tum, the  Miscellany  Box  otfei's  the  refuge  of  anonymity  to 
modest  authors,   but  usually  the  entreaties  of  editors,  com- 
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mittees,  and  essay  critics  are  alike  ineffectual.  This  trouble 
seems  j)eculiar  to  ourselves,  for  the  periodicals  of  other  colleges 
show  no  lack  of  poenns  and  never  complain  of  a  difficulty  in 
procuring  them. 

With  the  exception  of  chiss  songs,  and  it  is  no  easy  task  to 
obtain  these,  Vassar  students  [)ersistently  decline  to  attempt 
jxxjtry.  Either  they  cannot  or  will  not  write  in  verse. 
That  they  cannot  we  refuse  to  believe;  that  they  will  not 
we  reluctantly  admit,  and  only  ask  oui'selves  the  reason  why. 
This  unwillingness  has  not  always  existed,  for  consulting  the 
early  numbers  of  the  Miscellany  we  lind  on  an  average  three 
or  four  original  poems  and  generally  one  or  two  translations. 
There  is  also  a  tradition  in  college,  that  the  essay  critics  used 
to  be  deluged  with  verses  on  cream-colored  paper  tied  with 
blue  ribbon  in  the  ai)proved  poetical  style.  This  day  ha« 
long  passed.  We  do  not  desire  its  return,  though  at  the 
siime  time  we  deprecate  the  strength  of  the  reaction  which 
followed  and  which  seems  to  have  utterly  banished  poetical 
composition. 

At  present  there  is  a  vague  but  general  sentiment  among 
the  students  here  that  one  wiio  even  attempts  to  write  a  poem 
must  be  sentimental  and  unpractical.  If  there  is  reason  for 
this  idea,  po{)ular  opinion  will  be  surprised  by  the  fact  that 
the  periodicals  from  colleges  for  men  contain  more  poetry 
than  those  from  colleges  for  women. 

The  truth  is  that  poetical  ideas  should  be  expressed  in  the 
form  in  which  they  are  most  ett'ective,  that  is  in  ve!"se;  and 
since  we  are  all  proud  to  have  iK)etical  ideas  attributed  to  us, 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  shun  the  style  peculiarly 
fitted  to  them. 


If  any  young  ladies  who  have  paid  for  their  classday  books 
have  not  yet  received   them,    will   they   please   inform   Miss 
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Thui'ston.      Any   desired   information  concerning  the  books 
may  be  gained  from  her  on  ap[)lication. 

Address,  Miss  Thurston, 

Washington  St.,  Po'keepsie. 


•4t^ 


HOME  MATTERS. 

Several  yeai's  ago  when  the  Students'  Association  voted  thai 
Pi'eparatories  should  no  longer  be  counted  among  its  mem- 
bers, they  left  the  room  in  a  body,  burning  with  indignation, 
to  constitute  a  society  of  their  own,  whose  name  should  be  an 
exponent  of  their  condition.  But,  now  that  the  society  has 
become  a  flourishing  institution,  the  wrath  has  died  out  from 
the  heiirt  of  the  Prep.,  and  in  a  fprgiving  spirit  she  wrote  the 
following  Chapel  notice  the  other  night:     "A  meeting  of  the 

Exoteric  Society, All  are  cordially  invited/' 

How  happy  were  those  not  blessed  with  a  Prepaimtory  friend, 
upon  hearing  this  generous  invitation,  and  at  seven  o'clock  we 
wended  our  way  to  Society  Hall,  leaving  behind  us  forlorn 
collegiatCvS,  exoterics  in  reality  if  not  in  name. 

The  continual  applause  of  the  audience  was  a  sufficient  proof 
that   the   evening   was   an   enjoyable   one.      The   committee 
showed  their  good  taste  by  selecting  a  play  which  though  \yeT 
fectly  unambitious  and  devoid  of  important  plot,   was  well 
suited  to  the  capibilities  of  the  actors. 

Taddy,  whose  part  was  taken  by  Miss  Hidliday,  was  unani- 
mouslv  declared  to  be  the  hero  of  the  evening.  His  "rleeful 
escape  from  Ma  Ducklow's  beating  and  the  fight  between 
himself  and  Dick  over  the  molasses-jug,  were  as  natural  as 
they  were  funny.  The  introduction  of  small  boys  upon  the 
Vassar  stage  is  a  novelty  which  we  should  like  repeated.  Miss 
Rollinson's  best  acting  was  in  the  first  scene  and  she  and  her 
husband  were  greeted  with  constant  applause.  Perhaps  to- 
ward the  last,  she  rather  overdid  her  part,  or  else  it  may  be 
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that  our  attention  was  distracted  by  Reuben's  brass  buttons. 
Miss  Iddings  as  Reuben  was  as  handsome  a  man  as  could  well 
be  found.  Her  greatest  fault  was  that  she  did  not  sufficiently 
throw  herself  into  her  part.  Miss  Steven's  acting  showed  the 
same  lack  of  sympathy,  and  we  found  ourselves  regarding  her 
as  Miss  Stevens  rather  than  as  Sophronia.  Miss  Beswick  who 
was  as  she  said  "  not  handsome,  at  Iciist  not  '  pertickerly,' " 
well  sustained  her  part  as  one  of  those  gossipy  old  maids  who 
dwell  in  all  country  villages.  A  great  fault  in  the  play  was 
the  introduction  of  a  number  of  characters  of  little  interest  or 
importance.  Their  chief  function  seemed  to  be  to  distract  our 
attention  from  the  more  entertaining  parts  of  the  play.  But 
overlooking  a  few  defects  of  this  sort  we  can  truly  say  that 
"  Couixjn  Bonds"  as  rendered  by  the  Exoterics  is  a  thoroughly 
enjoyable  little  farce. 


The  excursion  of  the  Music  School,  June  12,  was  a  new 
fejiture  in  the  usual  round  of  farewell  gayeties.  We  took  the 
steamer  '*  D.  S.  Miller"  at  1:30  p.  m.,  ''in  search  of  Arcadian 
happiness,"  and  we  found  that  rare  article  in  all  its  richness. 
I.<eaving  the  wharf,  we  sailed  up  the  Hudson  as  far  as  Hyde 
Park,  then  turned  and  came  down  past  Poughkeepsie.  At  3 
p.  M.,  the  sound  of  the  gong  summoned  us  to  the  lower  deck, 
where  we  found  a  piano,  violin  cases,  and  other  inchcaiions  of 
a  musical  feast.  The  concert  which  followed  was  heartily  ap- 
preciated, especifiUy  the  solo  and  encore  of  Signor  Maccher- 
ignoli  Cavalieri. 

At  5  p.  M.,  the  engine  whose  thumping  had  been  suppressed 
daring  the  concert,  recommenced  its  motion ;  and  soon  all 
were  on  deck,  enjoying  the  scenery  of  the  rapidly  approaching 
Highlands.  Unfortunately  at  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the 
river  we  were  called  below  for  dinner;  but  the  large  windows 
on  each  side  were  kept  open,  so  that  comparatively  little  of 
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the  view  was  lost.  We  would  boast  of  the  richness  of  our 
uni(jue  raenn^  but  we  reflect  that  our  less  favored  fellow  stu- 
dents might  be  envious.  While  we  were  at  dinner  the  D.  S. 
Miller  turned  her  prow  homeward;  and  the  remainder  of  the 
trip  wjis  devoted  to  dancing  below  stairs,  and  to  impromptu 
glees  on  the  forward  deck. 

One  of  the  most  enjoyable  features  of  the  evening  was  the 
I>ei*formance  by  Signor  Maccherignoli  Cavalieri  and  Count 
Nosneboff  Flitterowski  who,  as  our  programme  said,  "  had  a|v 
{>eared  with  great  success  before  awestricken  masses  of  crowncnl 
heads,  as  well  as  select,  cultured,  and  supercilious  audiences,  in 
every  quarter  of  the  civilized  globe." 

We  wish  to  thank  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hitter  for  'the  rare  enjoy- 
ment of  our  jbrip,  and  we  hope  that  the  hint  implieil  in  the 
words,  "First  Summer  Festival,"  mav  be  fulfilled. 


On  the  afternoon  of  June  11,  Exoteric  was  sailing  down  the 
Hudson  in  the  face  of  the  energetic  zephyrs,  which  fanned  us 
with  great  zeal  in  their  efforts  to  add  to  our  happiness. 

We  landed  at  Newburgh  with  a  mighty  purpose  in  view, 
and  well  for  us  it  was,  that  we  had  this  purpose  to  imj^el  us 
up  the  mountain,  which  rises  almost  perpendicularly  from  the 
river  to  the  clouds.  Finally  arriving  at  Washington's  head- 
quarters, we  summoned  up  all  the  noble  sentiments  which  we 
have  always  held  in  reserve  for  an  occasion  like  the  present. 
These  feelings  were  rather  dami)ed  by  the  numerous  notices 
forbidding  us  to  smoke  or  play  on  the  gnuss. 

Inside  the  house  we  first  sat  in  Washington's  chair,  by  way 
of  preparing  ourselves  for  the  sights  which  were  to  follow. 
Then  began  a  voyage  of  discovery,  during  which  we  saw  kna]>- 
sacks,  bayonc^ts,  [)ots,  |)ans,  an  old  Hessian  boot,  a  tatteiiHl 
Hag,  and  a  tooth  of  Miss  McCrea  who  was  killed  by  the  Indians. 
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An  immense  clock,  when  wound,  showed  us  that  even  in  those 
days  they  were  not  without  substitutes  for  the  melodious  hand- 
organ.  Some  (hiring  hand  touched  the  keys  of  a  piano  ont^ 
hundn»d  and  twenty  years  old,  and  the  notes  were  so  appalling 
that  we  fled.  After  searching  for  four-leaf  clover  round  the 
monument  erecte<l  to  Washington,  we  again  took  up  the  line 
of  march,  invjuling  the  Newburgh  library  on  our  w^ay,  to  the 
apparent  amazement  of  those  in  possession.  On  returning  to 
the  boat  each  was  decorated  with  a  patriotic  little  flag,  and 
regaled  with  a  bountiful  lunch.  This  hist  circumstance  had  a 
most  cheering  effect,  and  soon  the  fishes  were  startled  by  the 
singing  which  continued  till  arrival  at  Poughkeepsie  im])osed 
the  laws  of  silence. 


Rkport  ok  the  SociFrrv  of  RKLKiinrs  iNtiriKv,  '70- So. 


Received. 


By  fun<lH  on  Imnd, 

By  conections  and  gifts. 


Total, 
kxpenses. 


Ex|X*nses  of  the  Society, 

Hampton,  Virjj^inia. 

KanRa.s  Frceilmon, 

Persian  SulTerers, 

PariH  Mission, 

Five  Points, 

To  Lil>eria  Mission, 


14  41 

179  85 

194  2« 

18  2« 

10  (K) 

32  00 

80  00 

JK)  00 

4  00 

20  (M) 

Total,  194  20 


(ylothing  has  b(»en  ij^iven  as  follows:     I  large  box  to  Kansas 

Freedmen ;    1    box   and  packa^(^  to  the   Christian  Workers' 

Home,  New  York  city :  1  hir^e  box  to  th(»  poor  of  Dutchess 

Count  v. 

Mary  K.  Sanford, 

Treasurer,!  870-'8O. 
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The  Society  has  been  addressed  this  year  by  Dr.  Sage  of 
Hartford;  Rev.  Mr.  Cobb,  Missionary  in  Persia;  Rev.  Mr. 
Judson  of  Orange;  Rev.  Mr.  V'anderlip  of  New  York;  Miss. 
E.  P.  Beach  of  Dr.  McCall's  Mission,  Paris ;  Dr.  Lyman 
Abbott ;  Dr.  Sanders,  of  Yonkers. 


At  noon,  June  11,  there  appeared  on  the  second  c^)rridora 
little  darkey  enclosed  in  a  framework  of  advertisements,  and 
selling  handbills  for  one  cent  apiece.  He  was  the  forerunner 
of  '80's  Senior  auction.  Whoever  went  to  the  sale  the  next 
day  with  full  purse  came  away  with  an  empty  one.  The 
sc^ne  on  the  third  south  was  one  long  to  be  remembered. 
Cash  girls  arrayed  in  chemistry  aprons  rushed  hither  and 
thither.  Auctioneers  exhorted  eager  spectators  and  knocked 
down  all  kinds  of  articles  at  "ruinous  prices."  Five-cent  side 
shows  tempted  on  every  side,  while  a  peanut  stand  and  lemon- 
ade well  offered  great  attractions  to  the  passer-by.  The  val- 
edictory j)encil  WMs  sold  for  sixty -five  cents,  and  the  one  with 
which  the  siilutatory  was  written  also  brought  a  fabulous 
price.  We  understand  that  the  whole  sale  was  very  successful 
financially. 


The  studio  was  opened  for  visitors  June  19.  The  exhibition 
for  the  year  is  large,  and  in  some  respects  unusually  good. 
Some  lack  of  finish  was  porc(*ptible  in  most  of  the  crayon 
work,  especially  in  thedi'awings  from  the  antique.  Each  year 
some  mania  seizes  the  students.  This  year  enlarging  photo- 
graphs has  engaged  the  attention  of  many  in  the  department. 
Some  of  the  best  crayon  work  on  exhibition  has  resulted. 

The  number  of  oil  color  pictures  was  small,  but  the  water- 
color  drawings  compensated  in  both   number  and  excellence 
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for  all  deficiencies  elsewhere  observed.  They  comprised  copies 
from  the  flat,  flower  painting,  and  still-life  pictures.  These  last 
were  in  several  cases  notably  good.  Among  the  copies  from  the 
flat,  those  in  india  ink  and  black  paint  were  rather  the  most 
pleasing.  Flower  painting,  however,  seems  still  the  most  at- 
tractive branch  of  the  art,  though  its  predominance  is  less 
markeil  than  last  year.  Many  of  these  drawings  are  graceful 
and  clear  in  colorintj. 

It  is  possible  that  in  previous  years  we  have  not  given  the 
studio  the  careful  examination  it  merits,  but  to  us  it  seems 
that  the  work  just  exhibited  shows  a  marked  improvement 
over  preceding  exhibitions.  The  ap|X3arance  of  the  rooms  is 
certainly  very  attractive,  and  we  thank  Professor  Van  Ingen 
and  the  young  ladies  who  assisted  him  for  their  artistic  ar- 
rangement. 


We  have  lieard  it  stated  in  somewhat  flowery  language  that 
the  Dome  Party  is  the  bright  shining  event  of  the  Junior  year. 
We  fully  endorse  this  sentiment,  minus  the  attendant  gush. 
Saturday  evening,  June  10,  was  the  time  appointed  by  Professor 
Mitchell  to  meet  her  past  and  present  pupils  in  the  dome  of 
the  observatory.  The  select  fifty  assembled  early,  and  were 
raai'shalled  to  the  scene  of  action.  The  dome  possesses  several 
of  the  qualities  of  india-rubl)er,  else  we  had  never  been  able  to 
accommodate  ourselves  and  tables  to  its  somewhat  limited 
circumference.  After  the  supper,  music  by  the  "Pleiades"  was 
in  order,  variegated  by  original  poems  in  which  Professor 
Mitchell  made  pleavSant  assertions  concerning  each  student  in 
her  dej)artment,  usually  prefaced  or  concluded  with  the  state- 
ment that  the  young  lady  in  (piostion  is  at  Vassar,  where  no 
one  can  surpass  her.  After  stock  in  hand  had  given  out,  an- 
onymous contributions  were  retxd,  and  received  with  vigorous 
applause.     Impromptu  vei*ses  followed  on  every  subject  under 
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the  dome,  and  on  some  outside.  It  is  but  just  to  state  th«at 
these  contributions  were  not  previously  prepared.  Nonsense 
rhymes  found  favor.  Among  the  most  amusing  was  one  on 
our  new  teacher  of  elocution. 

There  was  a  young  lady  named  Brace, 
Who  came  Vassar  Ck>Uege  to  grace, 

She  taught  us  the  hiws 

To  waggle  our  jaws, 
This  gifted  young  lady  named  Brace. 

Tlie  full  beauty  of  this  gem  will  hardly  be  understood  by 
those  who  did  not  witness  the  "side-show"  at  the  Senior 
auction,  where  a  most  pleasing  and  aesthetic  exhibition  of  the 
laws  of  wagging  the  jaws  was  given.  Conversation  in  rhyme 
proved  quite  a  success,  though  here,  as  elsewhere,  our  hostess 
shown  rather  more  brilliantly  than  others.  In  the  languagi* 
of  one  of  the  gifted  poetesses  of  the  evening,  "  than  all  others 
she  was  faster,  and  all  of  them  put  together  couldn't  surjWLSs 
her  "  in  the  art  of  poetical  composition."  As  it  wore  towanl 
Sunday  morning,  the  repetition  of  "time"  and  "rhyme," 
"Vassar"  and  "surpass  her,"  began  to  increixse,  and  original 
songs,  healths  to  the  dome,  to  Professor  Mitchell,  to  the  Col 
lege,  to  the  classes,  superseded  the  more  rapid  spoken  poetry. 
At  precisely  seven  minutes  after  twelve,  with  hearty  thanks 
to  Professor  Mitchell  for  the  pleasant  evening  she  had  given 
us,  we  returned  to  rouse  our  friends  in  college  from  their  |x>st- 
l>eauty  sleep.  Many  of  us  will  see  at  least  one  more  Dome 
Party.  We  can  only  ask,  doubting  the  possibility  of  our  hoixj's 
fulfillment,  that  it  may  be  but  half  as  pleasant  as  this  has  been. 


COMMENCEMENT  WEEK. 


After  the  usual  opening  exercises  on  Baccalaureate  Sunday, 
President  Caldwell  preached  from  the  text,  "  Whereui)on,  0 
King  Agrippa,  I  was  not  disobedient  unto  the  heavenly  vision." 
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He  showed  how  dreums  and  visions  are  not  always  to  be 
deprecated.  On  the  contrary,  tliat  the  visions  of  the  divine 
and  the  beautiful  are  to  be  cherished  ;  that  all  dreiims  of  what 
is  most  noble  should  be  made  realities.  We  should  have  ever 
in  our  hearts  ideal  conceptions  to  shield  us  from  evil  influence, 
and  lift  us  up  into  the  continual  joy  of  the  soul.  The  follow- 
ing address  to  the  senior  class  completed  the  sermon  :  ''And 
now  for  you,  dear  friends,  this  word  is  spoken,  and  makes  its 
own  application  to  you.  The  veil  has  been  lifted  from  much 
that  you  did  not  know,  and  you  have  been  '  beholding  the 
bright  countenance  of  Truth  in  the  quiet  and  still  air  of  de- 
lightful studies.'  It  has  been  the  great  and  golden  oppor- 
tunity of  your  fortunate  youth  to  s{X3nd  it  here,  where, 
undistracted  by  care,  unsolicited  by  pleasure,  you  could  give 
your  thoughts  and  your  studies  to  the  best  things.  And  if 
before  you,  in  the  midst  of  this  studious  seclusion,  have  risen 
visions  of  duty,  of  character,  of  useful  service,  of  life  made 
better  by  making  other  lives  better;  if  here  some  light  of 
Christ  has  arisen  upon  you,  and  you  have  seen  that  face  which 
Paul  saw  at  Damascus,  and  never  forgot ;  if  in  him  you  have 
seen  a  grander  {)ossibility  for  this  life,  and  your  only  and 
grand  hope  for  another,  hold  it,  and  do  not  let  it  go.  Do  not 
be  disobedient  to  that  divine  voice  which  comes  to-day  again, 
and  with  a  fresh  emphasis,  with  your  feet  on  the  threshold, 
and  going  out  from  this  dear  house  of  your  opportunity  and 
your  filial  love — but  listen,  and  in  your  heart  of  hearts  s.ay, 
I  will  not  leave  my  Savior  behind  with  so  much  that  I  must 
foi^siike.  lie  shall  go  with  me,  this  sweet  vision,  this  beautiful 
ideal,  this  divine  friend.  I  will  do  what  I  know.  I  will  follow 
where  this  vision  leads.  I  will  obev  the  word  of  his  which  I 
have  heard.     I  will  not  lose  wiiat  is  worth  all  life  is  worth. 

Dear  friends,  dear  children,  if  I  may  say  it,  carry  with  you 
our  ho[)es,  our  affections,  our  benedictions,  our  prayers,  our 
tender,  last  farewell." 
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The  Commencement  Concert  this  year  passed  off  with  more 
than  the  usual  success.  Nearly  all  our  favorite  pianists  and 
singers  appeared,  and  were  received  enthusiastically.  The 
programme  is  as  follows : 

1.  Rondo,  for  two  Pianos,  Op.  73,  -  -  - 

Misses  K.  Darlin^j:  and  Iddings. 

2.  "But  THE  Lord  IS  Mindful."    "St.  Paul." 

Miss  Nichols. 

3.  Polonaise,  B  flat  major,  Op.  71, 

Miss  Van  Kleeck . 

4.  "  Qui  la  voce  sua  soave."    *'  I  Puritani."." 

Miss  Wetzel. 

5.  Tarantelle,  Op.  43,  -  -  .  .  . 

Miss  Foster. 


0.  "  Donnez,  donnez."     **  Le  Prophete." 

Miss  Cecil. 

7.  Polonaise,  Op.  7,  -  -  -  - 

Miss  Rustin. 

8.  "  Robert,  toi  que  j'aime."    "  Rol^ert  Le  Diable." 

Miss  Hartmann. 

9.  ConcertstDck,  -  -  .  .  . 

Miss  Shaw. 

10.  '*  IL  faut  que  je  punisse."     ♦'  Le  Postillion." 

Miss  Cooley. 

11.  Concerto,  B  minor.     2d  and  3d  movements. 

Miss  Dow. 


Chopin. 

Metidelssohn. 

Chiypin. 

BeUini. 

Chojnit. 

Meyerbeer. 

Schanoenka. 

Meyerbeer. 

Wdjer. 

Adam, 

F.  L,  Hitter. 


The  performers  were  inspired  by  the  large  and  brilliant 
audience,  and  appeared  at  their  best.  On  so  much  th:it  was 
excellent  we  can  stop  for  but  few  comments.  Miss 
Dow's  selection  was  exceedingly  difficult,  but  her  execution 
was  bi'illiant  and  even.  Miss  Shaw,  as  usual,  carrietl  her 
audience  by  storm.  Tlie  soul  which  she  put  into  her  playing 
seemed  to  inspire  her  sympathetic  and  graceful  execution, 
while  it  compelled  the  attention  of  her  hearers.  The  pro- 
gmmme  was  most  fortunate  both  in  length  and  selection. 
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CLASS  DAY. 


PROGRAMME. 


EXERCISES  IN  THE  CHAPEL. 


MUSIC. 
Oration.  ......  (toor/jna  F.  Cole. 

*  Fortiter,  Fidoliter.  Feliciter." 

MUSIC. 

History.  -  -  -  -  -  -  Annie  P.  Bailey. 

**  I  shall  cheerfully  bear  the  reproach  of  having  descended  below  the 

dignity  of  history.*' 

MUSIC. 

Adelaide  Van  Kleeck. 
**Ti8  but  the  truth  in  masciuerado." 

MUSIC. 


Prophecy. 


EXERCISES  AT  THE  TREE. 
Senior  Orator,  -  .  -  -  Miss  Withey. 

Junior  Orator,        .  .  -  -  Miss  Sttn^kwell. 

Burial  op  the  Class  Records. 

CLASS  SONG. 
MUSIC. 

Of  all  our  college  gala  days,  Class  Day  is  pcrhai)S  the  pleas- 
antest.  'SO's  Class  Day  proved  no  excci)tion,  and  will  long  be 
remembered.  The  weather  was  perfect.  The  number  of 
guests  was  unusually  large ;  two  thousand  {)rogrammes  were 
provided  and  proved  little  more  than  sufficient.  At  three 
o'clock  the  seniors  entered  the  chapel,  Miss  Williams  acting  as 
marshal.  The  juniors  ac<jompanying  them  received  at  the 
door  l)eautiful  little  souvenirs  of  the  dfiy.  '81  o|)ening  the 
dainty  satin  cover,  decorated  with  hand  painting,  read  within, 

"  May  goocl  fellowship  strengthen  your  course. 
Success  aU  your  pathway  attend; 
Pleasure  hrighten  the  hours  as  they  spe<Hl, 

AU  too  swiftly  on  to  their  end. 
Our  hest  wishes  and  friendship  we  give. 

And  when  memories  over  you  steal. 
A  kindly  remembrance  you'll  spare, 
An  inter€»st  in  '8() still  feel, 
Wm  you  not,  '81  ?  " 
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The  last  strains  of  the  opening  march  having  died  away. 
Miss  Cole  the  orator  of  the  day  was  introduced.  As  is  usual 
the  oration  was  a  discussion  of  the  chiss  motto,  and  was  some 
w^hat  lighter  in  its  character  than  ordinarily,  but  on  this  ac- 
count seemed  only  the  more  in  keeping  with  the  general  tone 
of  Class  Day.  Miss  Cole's  delivery  was  admirable,  and  sbe 
held  the  sympathy  of  her  audience,  so  that  they  enthustically 
accepted  the  conclusion,  that  '80  had  lived  not  only  bravely, 
and  faithfully  but  also  successfully. 

Miss  Bailey's  history  was  "  Gibbonian "  in  character,  and 
jx)rtrayed  in  the  most  graphic  manner  '80's  career  from  the 
"  pre(p)historic  times"  down  to  the  present  era.  The  hearts 
of  her  listeners  were  inflamed,  as  they  lived  over  with  her  the 
epoch  of  the  Hayes  and  Wheeler  Club,  and  of  William  Henry 
I.  The  historian's  proverbial  wit  was  constantly  displayed, 
transforming  the  bare  facts  which  furnish  subject  matter  to 
every  chronicler.  Her  gestures  often  eflFectively  aided  her 
speech  in  the  interpretation  of  her  meaning,  and  her  renderin<]j 
of  '80's  quotation  marks  brought  down  the  house. 

Miss  Van  Kleeck's  prophecy  was  intensely  original,  and 
there  was  not  a  dull  line  in  it.  Her  frequent  use  of  rhyme 
gave  a  pleasing  variety  to  the  style.  Her  wonderfully  char- 
acteristic prophecies,  combined  wnth  her  perfect  mimicry 
brought  each  of  her  classmates  in  turn  before  us.  Her  mode 
of  delivery  was  very  vivacious  and  delightfully  easy  and  un- 
constrained. The  sibyl  was  for  the  most  part  kind,  but  in  a 
few  cases  her  prophecies  were  tinged  with  severity. 

The  scene  of  action  was  now  shifted  to  the  class  tree.  Miss 
Withcy  who  last  year  received  the  spade  in  behalf  of  her  class, 
now  handed  it  down  to  '81.  Miss  Withey  was  certainlv  made 
for  a  spade  orator,  and  Miss  Stockwell  just  as  surely  fitted  to 
1m^  her  successor,  Although  speaking  in  the  oj>en  air,  they 
made  themselves  distinctly  heard,  without  apparent  effort. 
'so  and  '81  interchanged  no  wrangling  woixls,  they  did  not 
take  this  occasion  to  rake  over  old  scores  and  open  old  wounds. 
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for  there  were  no  old  scores  which  could  have  caused  wounds. 
Only  words  of  affectionate  ret^ard  and  farewells  passed  Ix*- 
tween  the  chisses.  With  the  singing  of  the  class  ode,  the  ex- 
ercises fit  the  ti*ee  wei'e  completed. 

In  the  evening  the  grounds  in  front  of  the  college  were 
brilliantly  illuminated  with  calcium  lights,  and  a  promenade 
concert  closed  a  very  successful  day. 


'80's  Commencement  Day  has  come  and  gone,  and  as  we 
could  easily  have  foretold,  it  has  not  been  to  us  as  other  Com- 
mencement Days, — a  rather  wearisome  duty,  to  which  we  at- 
tend for  the  sake  of  the  debate  and  the  valedictory.  At  half- 
past  ten,  June  28,  the  trustees,  faculty,  teachers  and  alumna* 
were  ushered  to  their  scats  on  tha  platform.  After  them  Miss 
Coleman  marshalled  the  Senior  class  to  their  seats.  The  ex- 
ercises oi)ened  with  pray<?!i'  by  President  Caldwc»ll,  followtnl  by 
this  programme: 

Oratio  Salutatoria,        .  -  .  -  .       Carrie  Bei.l  Dow. 

Tlip  Clrowth  of  Natural  Srienco,  -  -  -  liUCV  Tapfan. 

Motley  and  Prescott ;    A  Contra.st,  -  -  Jessie  Brewster. 

Grand  Ehjo,  for  two  pianos,  .  .  .  -  Kolkbrmner. 

Misses  Dow  and  Ritrtin. 

Macaulay  the  Historian,         -  -  -  Hyla  Clara  Armstrong. 

America  the  L<\'ulor of  Civilization,        -  Marietta  Amanda  Barnes. 

England  Jind  (lemiany  the  Leaders  of  Civilization,  -  Miss  Sutijfp. 

Polonaise,  Mijrnon.         -  -  -  -  -  -A.  Thomas. 

Miss  M.  R.  Cooley. 

The  Relation  of  Facts  to  Laws  in  Physitral  Science,     -     Nellie  J.  Preston. 
The  Effect  of  Astronomical  Discovery  on  the  Fmapjination, 

Carrie  May  Canfield. 
The  Place  of  the  Tndividual  in  History,  -  -  C'laire  Rustin. 

Holy,  oh  Holy  Sjivior,  -----  Mei'rafhnife. 

Miss  Hartmann. 

The  Valedictory-  Address,  -  -  .  .  Myra  Reynolds. 
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Miss  Dow's  oration  was  gracefully  delivered,  and  distin- 
guished for  the  clearness  with  which  her  unstrained  tones 
reached  the  furthest  parts  of  the  room.  A  Latin  oration 
can  hardly  be  made  exciting  to  a  mixed  audience,  but  it  would 
have  been  dilficult  for  the  most  obtuse  to  fail  in  translating 
Miss  Dow's  salutatory. 

Miss  Tappan's  essay  showed  careful  writing  and  accurate 
study  in  every  line,  but  was  marred  in  the  delivery  by  the 
evident  effort  to  increase  her  tone.  Her  voice,  unlass  its 
pitch  is  raised  almost  to  shrillness,  is  hardly  j)ow-erful  enough 
to  fill  the  chapel. 

There  is  a  striking  contrast  between  the  orations  of  Miss 
Brewster  and  Miss  Armstrong.  Miss  Brewster  has  chosen  the 
essay  style ;  Miss  Armstrong  the  oratorical.  Miss  Brewster's 
admiration  for  Motley  seemed  based  upon  radical  examination 
and  comparison,  while  Miss  Armstrong's  enthusiasm  for  her 
hero,  biassed  her  in  his  favor  even  where  the  strongest  cases  . 
have  been  mjule  out  against  him. 

The  debate  is  always  one  of  the  best  features  of  the  dav,  and 
in  the  case  of  '80,  this  was  no  exc(»ption.  Our  patriotism  was 
was  inclined  tow^ard  Miss  J>arnes,  but  we  must  agrei^  with 
Miss  Sutliff  that  commerce  is  a  ^rreater  factor  than  agri- 
culture in  the  progress  of  civilization,  and  that  a  nation  whose 
commercial  prosperity  is  supposed  to  dej^end  on  a  '*  ]>rote(?tive'' 
tariff,  can  not  hope  to  compete  with  the  great  champions  of 
free  tnule.  The  most  soothing  hypothesis  is  that,  ad  van  ceil  in 
conclusion  by  Miss  Sutliff,  that  in  the  future  "England,  Ger- 
many, and  America  will  be  the  leaders  of  civilization." 

Miss  Preston's  cle^ir,  strong  voice,  and  pleiusant  delivery 
held  the  unwavering atl(Mition  of  the  audience.  Accuracy  was 
the^'punct"  of  her  oration,  showing  clearly  who  had  Un^n 
her  instructor  in  tlu*  phvsicjil  science. 

Miss  Canfield's  orntion  w;is  one  of  the  most  effective  of  the 
day.  It  is  unnecessnrv  t(»  criticisi^  its  matter,  as  we  publish  it 
elsewhere. 
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Ilistorv  seems  to  have  had  more  than  its  fair  share  in  the 
day's  programme,  but  so  dill'erently  were  the  tliree  orations 
representing  this  bnmch  of  study  liandled,  that  there  was  no 
lack  of  variety  a|)parent.  Miss  Rustin's  essiiy  as  well  as  Miss 
Canlield's  may  be  reiul  in  our  Lit.  dejjartment.  The  two  last 
name<l  were  in  delivery  the  most  striking. 

The  valedictorv  of  a  class  is  alwavs  regarded  as  the  most 
interestmg  part  of  Commencement  Day,  yet  we  are  reluctant 
to  approach  'SO's  valedictory.  There  has  been  none  of  the 
tnulitional  hostilitv  of  Junior  and  Senior  between  '80  and  '81, 
and  in  a  college  where  all  classes  have  loved  '80,  nofte  have 
regretted  more  than  he?'  sister  class,  the  severance  of  hei'  con- 
nection with  Viussar.  A  valedictory  iwldress  can  hardly  be 
analyzed.  All  classes  have  much  the  same  thing  to  say  on 
parting,  but  never  have  we  heard  an  address  that  pleased  us 
more  than  Miss  lievnolds's,  or  known  a  class  that  so  fully 
merited  her  jiraise,  that  they  ''had  been  kind  toward  each 
other,  and  had  tried  to  do  right." 

()n<*  who  hjus  no  musical  education  can  hardlv  venture  to 
critise  the  playing  of  Miss  Dow  and  Miss  liustin  ;  we  can  only 
say,  that  judging  by  the  applause  that  greeted  them,  as  well 
as  Miss  Cooley  and  Miss  Ilailmann,  their  success  was  complete. 
We  thank  them  for  the  |)lcasure  thev  have  so  many  times 
i'iven  us,  and  are  sincerelv  sorrv  to  lose  them.  We  shall  miss 
Miss  (Jool(\v  at  our  concc^ils,  and  Miss  llartmann's  departure 
leaves  a  void  in  our  choir  that  W(i  hanHv  know  how  to  fill. 
Our  good  wishes  go  with  one  and  all  who  are  leaving  us,  and 
giving  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  we  bid  them  farewell. 


COLLEGE    NOTES. 

Mile.  See  and  Miss  IIink(?l  will  room  on  the  Senior  corridor 
next  year. 

For  the  second  time  ('ommencement  Week  at  Vassar  passed 
without  rain. 
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SOCIETY  OF  RELIGIOUS  INQUIRY. 


A  new  path  has  been  oj^enecl  behind  the  observatory. 

Miss  Ilaskill  succeeds  Professor  Braislin  as  President  of  the 
Floral  Society. 

We  retract  the  statement  made  in  our  last  number  that  '8J^» 
had  mock  tree  ceremonies  May  21. 

The  Floral  Society  send  fre(juent  contributions  to  the  Fmit 
and  Flower  Mission  in  New  York.  These  will  be  continued 
through  the  summer. 

'8()  has  left  iis  a  memorial,  a  handsome  bai'ometer  and  ther- 
mometer in  the  new  laboratory. 

The  following  officers  have  been  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year : 

President, 
Vice-President, 

President, 

President, 

President, 

President, 

President, 

President, 

President, 

President, 

President, 


CLASS  OF  '82. 

CLASS  OF  'SB. 

SHAKESPEARE  CLUB. 

DICKEN'S  CLUB. 

ART  CLUB. 

CHAPTER  ALPHA. 

CHAl^ER  BETA. 

CHAPTER  DELTA. 

YT.  AND  M. 


Mary  F.  Pentitld. 
Mary  R  Braislin. 

LiHie  B.  Stanton. 

Fanny  G.  Markkam. 

Alico  Shove. 

May  Bryan. 

Lizzie  S.  Marvin. 

Annie  L.  Lvon. 

Alice  Shove. 

Josepliine  Harrison. 

Arietta  M.  Abbott. 


Sic  transit  ijlorhi  lanndl!  Three  hours  after  her  graduation 
the  ''sheepskin''  of  one  of  the  honor-girls  was  found  in  the 
waste-biusket. 
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The  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  was  held 
May  22. 

Miss  M.  A.  Jordan  is  to  be  critic  in  the  department  of  the 
English  language  and  literature. 

Miss  F.  A.  Word  has  accepted  the  librarianship  of  the 
College. 

Miss  M.  B.  I>race  has  been  elected  teacher  of  Elocution  in 
the  college  for  next  year. 

"'A  senior  howl"  took  phice  on  the  third  tranverse,  June  9. 
Never  was  name  so  appro{)riate. 

It  was  a  Pre}),  who  when  the  census-taker  a  few  days  since 
called  for  our  '*  name,  birth-place,  etc,"  eiigerly  inquired  :  "Why 
what  ih  you  supjMjse  he  will  do  with  them?     Publish  them?  " 

'77's  class-baby  has  received  an  elegant  silver  cup. 

Room  K  was  assigned  during  commencement  week  as  an 
alumnui  parlor.  It  was  furnished  with  articles  loaned  by  the 
students  and  arranged  through  the  kindness  of  Misses  Murray, 
Lyon,  L.  and  M.  Kountz,  Yamakawa  and  ShaqHi. 

Viussar  has  three  new  scholarships.  The  Lyman  and  Ray- 
mond Scholarshi[)s,  begun  respectively  in  '75  and  '79  are  com- 
pleted. The  third  comes  to  us  through  the  generosity  of  Dr. 
Magoon. 

Fifteen  young  ladies  took  their  entrance  examination  at  the 
college,  June  24.  Eight  were  examined  by  Prof.  Dwight  at 
Chicago,  and  two  at  Cincinnati. 

The  days  of  school  were  waning  fast, 

ot^  ot,  otj  oty  oij  ot,  otj  ot,  ot^  oL 
The  examinations  were  almost  past 

ot^  ot^  ot^  ot^  oi,  O, 
As  to  Room  I  with  downcast  looks 
A  SophoHKjre  went  with  an  armful  of  books. 

y2=2^,  2^a;,  ^jpx;  y*=2pXy2pXj  0. 
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She  sat  her  down  on  the  wooden  seat, 

ot^  ot^  ot^  ot,  ai  /  ot^  ot,  oty  ot,  oL 

She  shuffled  round  her  great  big  feet, 
ot^  ot^  otj  ot^  oij  O, 

For  looking  at  the  board  with  vision  dim, 

She  saw  looming  there  seven  problems  grim  ; 
y  2  —  2  px^  2  i)x^  2  ])x^  i&c. 

She  searched  her  brain  in  vain  for  a  thought, 

ot,  ot^  ot^  ot^  oiy  ifkc. 
But  she  couldn't  find  the  one  she  sought, 

So  with  both  her  hands  she  clutched  her  hair 
And  fainted  away  with  a  wild  despair. 
y2=  2px,  2px,  dkc. 


PERSONALS. 

T)9. 
Miss  Stork  is  teaching  in  the  high  school  in  Cleveland. 

'75. 

Miss  Florence  Perkins  is  to  teach  next  year   in   the   high 
school  in  Cleveland. 

'7«. 
Miss  I>crtha  Ketfer  is  teaching  in  Cleveland. 

'76. 
Married,  June  23,  Miss  Martha  Clarke  to  Rev.  Isaac  Kankin. 

'77. 

Miss  Itiilia  McKeague  sails  for  Europe  July  8,  with  Miss  L 
W.  Shepard  of  '83. 
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'7C. 
Married  to  Dr.  Gustave  Ratlekc,  Miss  Lizzie  Metcalf. 

'77. 
Miss  Fanny  Adams  is  teaching  in  Cleveland. 

'78. 

Miss  M.  W.  Case  is  in  the  M(?dical  College  in  Philadelphia. 

Miss  Harriot  Stanton  and  Miss  Itansom  have  gone  abroad. 

.  '79. 

Miss  I>entley  will  contjnue  to  teach  in  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
next  year. 

Misses  Perkins  and  Benton  are  teaching  in  the  high   school 
in  Ch^veland. 

Misses  Fletcher  and  Haves  are  teaching  in  Titiisville. 

Miss  Parr  is  abroad. 

Miss  Jordon  will  again  teach  in  Brooklyn  next  year. 

Miss    II(»len    lUnfield   continues  teaching   in   (>anan<laigua 
next  vear. 

'80. 

Miss  Reynolds  will  have  the  charge  of  the  English  depart- 
ment of  Wells'  College  next  year. 

Miss  Martin  will  teach  Phvsicsand  Chemistry  in  the  Indian- 
a|>olis  high  sc^hool. 

Miss  Ilealv  will  teach  German  and  the  P^nglish  branches  in 
Brooklyn. 

Miss  Drake  will  teach  in  the  Hasbrouck   Institute,  Jersey 
City. 
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Miss  L.  A.  Bliss  76,  Miss  Stella  Hunt,  Miss  C.  L.  B.  John- 
son '77,  Mis  es  Botsford,  Hillard  and  Wing  of  '78,  and  Miss 
Cady  '79  exi)ect  to  keep  house  together  on  Long  Island  for 
two  weeks. 


e 


The  following  alumnai  spent  Commencement  Week  at  th 
College  : 

'67. 

H.  A.  Warner  Bishop,  Maria  McGraw. 

'69. 
S.  E.  Daniels. 

'73. 

E.  O.  Abbott,  TI.  K.  Swinburne,  A.  Brownell,  C.  M.  Gerrish, 
M.  A.  Marcher,  A.  Skcel,  E.  Swift. 

'74. 

F.  M.  Cushing,  E.  Hamlin. 

'75. 

K.  T.  Lyman,  E.  D.  Savage,  F.  G.  Swift,  C.  T.  White. 

'76. 

C.  Hansell,  C.  Harrison,  Y.  C.  Price,  M.  B  Robinson,  K. 
Reynolds. 

'77. 

F.  A.  Adams,  S.  F.  Shcpard,  E.  Cull)ertson,  A.  Cornwall, 
M.  Grant,  K.  Stanton  Griftis,  R.  B.  Jacobs,  F.  W.  Swan,  A. 
Johnson,  M.  W.  Temple,  M.  L.  Payson,  C.  I^  B.  Johnson,  L 
Wood,  L.  J.  Wylie,  L  McKeiigue,  M.  F.  Spaulding. 

'78. 

M.  T.  Bernani,  M.  R.  Botsford,  M.  E.  Ives,  M.  H.  Pierson, 
Y.  E.  Davis. 
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'79. 

H.  F.  Banfield,  M.  B.  Burch,  L.  B.  Benton,  E.  P.  Clarke, 
M.  Colgate,  M.  E.  Cookingham,  M.  K.  Cacly,  C.  A.  Dyke,  E. 
C.  Jordon,  B.  V.  Merrick,  S.  M.  Nichols,  6.  E.  Palmer,  A.  M. 
Turner,  S.  E.  Wentworth. 

'80. 

E.  X.  Hibbard,  L.  M.  Pratt,  L.  A.  Skinner. 

'SI. 
E.  M.  Shotwell. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  class  of  1877,  held  June  22,  1880,  the 
following  resolutions  were  adopted  : 

Whereas,  in  the  providence  of  God,  our  belov^ed  classmate 
and  friend,  Elizabeth  D.  Johnson,  in  the  midst  of  an  active 
and  useful  life  has  been  cjiUed  from  us  by  death, 

RE^iOLVEl>,  That  w^e  the  class  of  '77,  bear  grateful  testimony 
to  her  constant  cheerfulness,  ready  helpfulness,  and  unselfish 
Christian  character, 

Kksolvei),  That  in  her  death  we  have  sustained  a  deep  loss 
and  we  express  our  heartfelt  sympathy  for  her  bereaved  family 
in  whose  grief  we  share. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  her 
family,  and  that  they  be  also  published  in  the  Va.ssar  Miscel- 

ANY. 


EXCHANGE  NOTES. 


The  Harvard  Eeho  has  again  appeared  and  comes  quite  reg- 
ularly. The  Elcho  is  a  sensible,  pleasant  little  sheet  that 
is  alwavs  welcome. 
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TBfe  retiring  board  of  the  Cornell  Era  furnish  very  good  edi- 
torials for  their  farewell  number.  But  the  Era  is  evidently 
affected  by  the  *•  hypercritical  spirit  of  the  age."  Its  charit}" 
to  exchanges  begins  and  ends  at  home. 

The  Trinity  Tablet  as  a  general  thing  does  not  aim  at  liter- 
ary celebrity.  In  its  last  number  however,  it  soai'ed  to  heights 
unknown.  In  the  midst  of  the  usual  descriptions  of  base-ball 
matches  and  field  sjDorts,  there  appears  a  poem  in  which  the 
thought  is  of  so  ethereal  a  nature,  as  to  pass  beyond  the  com- 
prehension of  ordinary  minds. 

The  Oherlin  Review  contains  a  rather  sevei'e  but  quite  just 
article  on  "  Ohio  colleges."  It  condemns  a  number  of  schools 
and  institutions  which  have  imprudently  usurped  the  name  of 
colleges,  and  says  indignantly;  "call  things  by  their  right 
names  and  do  not  call  students  Sophomores  and  Juniors  who 
could  not  even  gain  admittance  to  Yale  or  Oberlin."  The 
Revii'W  finally  concludes  that  doubtless  "  several  Ohio  colleges 
are  well  abreast  of  old  Yale  in  the  standard  for  admission." 

The  literary  department  of  The  Syraciisan  is  not  extensive, 
but  is  pleasing.  A  little  more  of  the  same  kind  would  be 
very  acceptable. 


-«■»• 


CLIPPINGS  FROM  EXCHANGES. 

The  overseers  of  Harvard  have  voted  to  open  the  library  to 
students,  under  proi)er  restrictions,  on  Sunday  afternoons. — 
Ex. 

A  young  Chinese  Student  at  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  is 
backward  in  his  studies.  The  facultv  of  the  school  sent  an 
official  notification  of  the  fact  to  the  Chinese  government,  at 
whose  expense  the  young  Celestial  is  being  educated.  The 
government  acted  i)romptly  and  vigorously,  its  instructions 
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were  brief  and  comprehensive — "  Send  him  home  and  we'll 
behead  him." — Ex, 

Three  hundred  and  eighty-five  girls  applied  for  the  Oxford 
Senior  examination  this  season,  and  353  for  the  Junior  exami- 
nations. In  addition  to  the  ordinary  examination  of  boys  and 
girls  another  examination  for  young  women  over  18  yeare  old 
began  at  the  same  time,  thirty-five  offering  themselves  for  the 
examination. — Ex, 

The  following  from  an  exchange  may  be  interesting  to  rhet- 
orical Sophomores :  *'The  bone  of  contention  has  been  cast  in 
our  midst,  and  unless  nipped  in  the  bud,  threatens  to  burst 
into  a  conflagration  which  will  deluge  the  whole  land." — 
Oherlin  Review, 

It  is  now  established  almost  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Inter-f 'ollegiate  Press  Association  will  be  effect- 
ed, though  probably  not  before  next  fall.  The  Acta 
Cohnnhiana  has  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  bring  about  this 
result. — Ch  ro)}  h'le. 

Freshman,  polling  Latin  versification,  '*I  wonder  what  kind 
of  feet  mine  are ! ''  Chum — '*  Spondees,  of  coui'se — too  long." — 
Targum, 

Junior — *'Why  is  the  human  body  a  humbug?"  Fresh  gives 
it  up.     ''Because  its  an  aggi'egate  of  cells." — Kv, 

Yah*  has  graduated  4  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence :  14n  members  of  the  U.  S.  House  of  Kepresentatives ; 
44  r.  S.  Senators;  1<»  embassadors  to  foreign  courts;  16  cabi- 
net otticers,  including  Mr.  Evarts ;  10  lieutenant-governors,  and 
r)9  governors  of  States ;  our  present  chief  justice;  the  lexico- 
graphei's,  Wel)ster  and  Worcester;  4  presidents  of  theological 
seminaries  ;  <).")  presidents  of  colleges,  and  252  professors  in 
colleges  and  ])!-ofessional  schools. — Kx, 
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Bicycle  is  the  latest  Williams  term  for  pony. —  University 
Herald, 

Tutor — "How  do  you  know  that  the  men  born  a  hundred 
hence  will  die  ? " 

Student — "All  the  men  who  have  lived  in  the  past  are  dead. 
All  the  men  now  living  are  dead,  and  therefore—"  (he  sat 
down  amid  general  applause).—  Yale  News, 


•♦♦- 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 


We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  "  The  Harvard  lieghierr 
bound  in  Moses  King's  patent  binder.  This  binder  is  a  very 
convenient  and  ingenious  means  of  preserving  magazines  and 
papers. 


■**- 


We  have  received  the  followinfi:  exchan^s: 

Acta  Cohnnhiana^  Cornell  Era^  Yide  Neins^Brunonian^Den- 
ison  College^  The  Evening  Ncws^  Williams  Athcnivuin^  Harvard 
Echo^  La  Fayette  College  Journal^  Woman  s  JouniaL  Notre 
Dame  Scholastic^  Eeonian^  Oherlin  Review^  Yale  Covraut^ 
Roicdoin  Orient,  University  Heralds  Dutchess  Farmer^  Har- 
vard. Advocate^  Poughlxeepsie  Neics^  College  Rambler^  Trinity 
Tahlet^  Transcrijft^  Syracusan^  Chronicle^  Beacon^  Lndergrad- 
nate.  Harvard  Lavfj/oo?i,  Acadia  Atheiuv^nn^  Colby  Echo^ 
Crimaon,  College  Argus,  Yale  Record,  Archangeh  Amherst 
Student,  Fonetic  Advocate^  Hesperian,  Targnra^  Cornell  Review^ 
Horas  ScholasticO'^  University. 


ALUMNilS  MEETING. 


The  tenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Alumnae  Association  was  held  at  10 
A.  M.»  June  28d.  In  the  absence  of  the  President  Miss  Gushing,  the  Vice- 
President  called  Miss  Culbertson  to  the  chair.  After  the  reading  of  the 
minutes  and  by-laws,  Miss  E.  O.  Abbott  presented  the  report  of  the  build- 
ing fund  committee,  Miss  Abbott  reported  that  the  object  for  which  the 
committee  was  originally  appointed  was  the  securing  of  more  ample  ac- 
commodations for  the  students.  That  the  changed  conditions  of  college 
life,  i.  e.,  the  smaller  number  of  students  and  the  increased  number  of 
students  rooms  at  the  disi)osal  of  the  authorities,  seemed  to  justify  the  re- 
linquishment of  this  work.  In  accowlance  with  this  view  of  the  case  Miss 
Abbott  reccmimende<l  the  formal  abandonment  of  this  project  for  the  im- 
provement of  Student's  accommodations.  Miss  Abbott  reported  the  sum  in 
the  hands  of  the  Treasurer,  Miss  Hisc/ick  as  being  $8,948.24. 

On  motion  this  rejwrt  was  accepted.  Miss  Brace  then  offered  the  follow- 
ing resolution  : 

Whereas,  the  past  four  years,  have  brought  about  material  changes  in 
the  conditions  of  living  at  the  College,  these  changes  being  due  partly  to 
a  decrease  in  the  number  of  students  and  partly  to  a  gradual  increase  in 
its  accommodations,  and 

Whereas,  circumstances  indicate  that  these  changes  will  be  permanent, 
and. 

Whereas,  the  object  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Association  in 
1H70  to  work  towards  the  enlargement  of  students'  accommodations  is 
virtually  acroniplishe<l;  it  is  hereby 

Resolved,  that  the  Association  formally  relinquish  the  object  for  which 
that  committee  was  appointed,  and  that  the  funds  in  their  hands  be  dis- 
posfHl  of  by  them  according  to  the  direction  of  the  individual  donors. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  this  resolution  be  adopted.  After  some 
discussion  the  motion  was  carried. 

Miss  Harrison  move<l  that  when  the  funds  in  the  interest  of  the  Scholar- 
ship shall  have  reached  $6,000,  this  committee  is  empowered  to  transfer 
this  sum  from  the  Treasury  of  the  Association  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Va.s8ar  CV)llege,  under  such  restrictions  as  the  Association  shall  determine. 


oOS  Alvmnxi'  Meethg. 

Carried.  Miss  Gushing  presented  on  behalf  of  the  committee  a  form  d 
conditions.  After  a  good  deal  of  discussion  Miss  Gushing  moved  that  the 
conditions  be  acted  on  separately.    Garried. 

On  motion  the  first,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  were  adopted,  to  read: 
Miss  Hiscock  moved  that  the  second  condition  be  amended  by  striking 
out  the  word  annually.  Carried.  Miss  Abbott  then  moved  that  this  con- 
dition as  amended  be  adopted .  Garried.  The  form  then  stood  as  follows : 
To  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Vassar  College  :  We,  a  committee  of  the  Aa- 
sociation  of  the  Alumnae  having  been  authorized  to  transfer  the  sum  of 
$6000  from  our  Treasury  to  the  Treasury  of  the  College  for  the  purpose  of 
founding  perpetual  partial  scholarship  in  Vassar  College,  have  the  honor 
to  inform  you  that  we  are  ready  to  make  such  transfer,  provided  the  fundi 
can  be  accepted  by  you,  subject  to  the  following  conditions  which  have 
been  fixed  by  vote  of  our  Association. 

First.  That  you  agree  that  the  income  of  said  fund  shall  be  regarded 
as  equivalent  to  the  $400  now  charged  as  the  full  price  for  the  board  and 
tuition  of  one  student. 

Second.  That  you  will  appropriate  the  income  of  said  fund  to  two  or 
more  students,  in  sums  not  exceeding  $200. 

Third.  Tliat  the  recipients  of  these  appropriations  shall  be  stadents  of 
limited  means,  superior  promise  and  good  physical  condition,  and  studeate 
in  a  regular  collegiate  course. 

Fourth.  That  these  students  shall  be  declared  by  the  Faculty  to  merit 
such  assistance. 

Fifth.  That  said  fund  shall  be  known  as  the  Hannah  WiUard  Lyman 
Scholarship  Fund. 

Miss  Price  offered  a  resolution  for  the  nomination  of  a  committee  for 
organizing  and  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  Association  in  the  direction  of 
endowment.  Carried.  Miss  Finch  was  nominated  and  seconded  for  fini 
member  of  this  committee,  Miss  Hiscock  for  the  second  member  and  Min 
Jordon  for  third.  The  name  of  Miss  Swift  of  '73  was  proposed  for  fourth 
member,  but  withdrawn  by  lierself.  Miss  Coffin's  name  was  then  moved 
and  accepted  for  fourth  memlier.  Miss  Swift  of  '77  for  the  fifth. 

The  association  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  officers.     Miss  C^ulbertsoQ 

was  elected  President,  Miss  Wood  '77  Vice  President.  Miss  Jordon  '76  Sec- 
retary. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  then  offered  to  the  Lady  Principal  and  Mis«  Wood, 
for  their  many  considerate  arrangements  in  caring  for  the  comfort  of  the 
Alumna?  during  Commencement. 

An  informal  statement  was  made  by  Miss  W<hx1  of  '77  in  regard  to  the 
willingness  of  the  class  of  77  to  merge  its  effort  with  that  of  the  genefal 
Association.  Tliere  being  no  further  business,  on  motion  the  meeting  ad- 
journed. 

M.  A.  Jordan, '76  Secretary. 
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Smjars^  Bowls^  ike.     Genaan  Student  iMmps^ 

Gas  Portables^  Shudc^y  ike. 

m'  GLASS  CUT  AND  CHINA  DECOUATED  TO  ORl>EU. 

uiJviVKR  »c;ti»  of  all  <;}RAUi<:9!i. 

All  my  ^<kk18  are  sold  at  moderate  prices  t<>  suit  tlio  times,  iuid  a  visit  is 
res[MK;tfully  solicited. 


HUMAN  HAIR, 

Braids,  Bands,  Ourls,Wigs,  Hair  Jewelry 

OLD  HAIR  RENOVATED  AND  MADE  EQUAL  TO  NEW, 

Particular  Attention  Paid  to  Making  Tip  Ladies'  Hair 

Combings. 

CHILDREN'S  HAIR  CUTTING. 

Nom^  Imt  the  best  Hair- Workers  employed,  and  satisfaction  giiarantee<l 
in  every  instance. 

TOILET    ARTICLES. 
J.  LICHlMIN^a, 

f'o&MERLY   OF   6tH    AvENUK,   NeW    YoRK. 


Th^e  Vdssar  MiscelZamf  Advertiser, 

HENRY  A.  BOURNE, 


enggy)  ^  ^Aiidiltiic 


297  Main  Steet,  Fouerhkeepsie,  N.  Y., 

Elegant  Toilet  Requisites  and  Fancy  Articles 

A   SPECIALTY. 

I  have  just  been  adding  to  my  stock  a  more  complete  and  varied  as- 
sortment of  ' 

Brushes,  Combs  and  Hand  Mirrors 

than  before.  Also  a  splendid  line  of  Tooth  and  Toilet  Powders,  Toilet 
Soaps,  Perfumeries  by  the  o%  and  bottle.  Sachet  Powders,  Bath  Siionges. 
Towels,  <fcc.  Hammock  Twine  and  Tlireml  for  Macrame  Lai%  Fringe, 
85  cts.  a  pound.    Vases  and  Toilet  Sets,  &c. 

Orders  by  telephone  promptly  attended  to. 


FINE  MILLINERT, 

VTtfEi   B'LO'WBJKS,    OSTRICH   &   FANCY   fSi^'rilBBe 

TBIMMED  MILLINUEY, 

Bonnets  and  Round  Hats, 

Fine  Embroideries,  Rich  Laces, 

HOSIERY.  GLOVES,  CORSETS, 

Zephyr  Worsted,  Germantown  Yams,  Crewels,  Silk  Flosses,  Canvasses 
SILK  FBnrOES,  PASSEMEHTEBIE  AND  BVXTONS. 

M.  PETERKIN, 

Established  1847.)  330  MAIN  STREET,  Po'keepaie,  N,  T- 


I 

^ 
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KEADY    IN    .TUL.Y. 

^rles  of  Mtisie  aiidl  MttLSl« 

GnenyB  and  criticirtmH  by 
TraiiBluUfd,  cditrnl.  and  annotated  by 

Kaioajr  Rstjoitoadi  RItter. 

LONDON  :-Ileov«H.  NKW  YORK  :-Sch«b«rth. 

(p.  p.  .')50 :  price,  1^2.75.) 

"K«)b<*rt  Schiimaiiii  wiiH  not  only  an  artlft  ori^cnuine  cnsative  power,  an  hit^  cnmpoisitionB 
prove,  bnt  lu>  <:onibinod  with  ihi^  i;irt,  line  tHHte.  critical!  percrptiou.  and  literary  power.  HUcb 
an  f«w  jirtistH  po'-Kt*-*-*.  .Surh  ('sr*;iyi*  an  iJichc,  Hflectfd  from  the  'None  Zeitwhrift,'  well  de- 
!4ervcd  the  lalHir  or  tnincilation.  and  Mn*.  Kitter.  while  {icrrorminjLr  ttilH  lubor--a  merely  me- 
chanical one.  Have  when  the  translator  hapi>enM  aUo  to  be  a  person  of  ;;eniuHa^'  well,  haM^ven 
us  »fonie  vividly  written  «)ri^inal  matter,  which  pruven  thatrHhe  poHPCitHCrt  an  impartial  clear- 
nci'H  of  mind,  rarely  found  combined  with  such  compK:te,  nympathetic  appreciation  of  the 
Hiibje<:t."  ["Nonconformist,''  London. 

"Every  reader  iuterehted  in  the  line  art^t  will  thanl<  MrH.  Fanuy  liaymond  Ulttcr  for  the 
abnei::ition  of  Helf  tliat  led  her  to  translate  thetje  deeply  intertvtin;;  eHsays.  for  (Schumann  was 
HO  true,  so  noble,  ho  ideal  in  every  thin^  he  undertook,  and  thiH  elevation  of  lerlinfr  ii«  90 
clearly  brontrht  ont  in  this  volume,  full  of  ori<;inalily  an  it  irt.  aud  tlu^  power  that  comes  fjTom 
experience,  that  the  book  alM)undK  with  jirolltable  r'eadln^jifhim  be;^inuine;  to  end." 

T*'rret«H,"  I/ondon. 

''Though  muHicianH  may  regret  that  Mrs  Faiinv  Itaymond  Hitter  pnsferH  to  withliold  from 
the  H])her<>  of  (lie  concert  mom.  ;;iftH  and  nrquirementH  that  lend  an  additional  luHtrc  to  onr 
;)rot'ession.  we  mu-'t  allow,  that  in  her  prei^ent  literary  ]alK>rs  she  fiiltlllK  a  misHiun  more  in 
larmony  wir.h  her  i;reiil  heart  and  int4-lle<  t.  Hut  whi'U  a  woman  of  remarkalde  literary  ciil- 
ture.  H  llnished  nin><ici^in.  a  lin;;ni!»t  (aniiliar  with  more  tlian  halfa  doxm  European  languages, 
and  with  poetic  irciiius  of  hi-r  own.  devotes  lierselfto  the  men^  task  of  translating  the  works 
of  another,  wm  nay.  that  if  this  work  is  a  memorial  she  tet?  up  to  Sehnmann.  it  in  alno  one 
which  she  has  uticonsciously  set  up  to  herself."  [llralnardV  Musical  World. 


I, 


OUINTARD  BROS., 


Any  piw;e  of  Jewelry  made  at  short  nf)ticH3,  iuul  at  prices  that  defy  com- 
|M>tition. 

Purticuiar  attt^ution  paid  to  rci>airing  tine  watches  and  jeweby,  and 
satisfaction  guaninteoil  in  every  {Nvrticular. 

9  LIBERTY  STREET. 


6  Tht   Voifsm'  MviceUany  Achertiser. 

New  Store  and  New  Stock 


AT  306    MAIN   STREET, 

POUGHKEEPSIE, 

Wi]l  be  (>iHMicd  on  the  20th  of  Oct.,  1879,  an  full  an  assortment  of 


'mkm  i("iM.  $m  M^n  |  imi  i??(ls 


As  lias  over  been  sliown  in  tliu  market. 

LEASON  E.  HOLDRIDG-E. 

FL.OK18TS      ^NO      SEEDSMEN. 

Cut  Flowers  Constantly  on  hand. 

8T0BE  373  MAIN  ST.  OBEENHOUSES  635  MADT  ST- 

253  &  418  Main  Street,  Foughkeepsie,  N.  Y., 

Always  keeps  on  hand  all  the  various  kinds  of  bread,  including  the  |x>|)ular 
VIENNA.  Every  variety  of  c^ike,  as  also  his  elegant  Angels'  Food,  which 
is  very  taking.    An  abundance  of  foreign  nnd  domestic 

FBUITS,  NUTS  AND  CONFECTIONERY, 

Freeh  and  Fine. 
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BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 


1>.  I^.  IIEATOJN  ^  WON, 

Successor  U)  B.  D.  Gildcrulcc'vo  &  Co., 
361  MAIN  STREET,  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

Aj^iMit  for  '*  Burt's"  Fuie  SIkh^:  iilso  sehHtUxl  >;u<>tls from otlior  firRt-rlafls 
nianufacturr'rs.  Our  aiKH-ialty  i.s  TiADiEs'  Pekflxt  FiTTiNu  Shoes,  in  sovon 
dilTcrout  widili.s  to  vi\v\\  siz<»  and  lialf  size.  Button  BtK)ts,  Sli])|M'rH,  Now- 
]H)rt  TicH,  itc,  witlj  Fronfli  Heels  ami  lV)x  T(k»s,  in  all  the  loading  sty h^. 
Slux's  uijulo  to  order,  and  all  onlern  by  mail  promptly  fillcMi.  Rubl>er  ^ochIs 
in  their  si^iison.     l^'iKiirin^  neatly  done. 


'I  mimM      -^'-  '—■——«  — ■  -^i  "I 


ji 


» 


Would  \\o  plea80<l  to  see  his  friends,  customers  and  the  public  in  general,  at 
his  new  .store, 

No.  381  M:^i:isr  stjreet. 

Formerly  ot^eupie*!  by  Miss  F.  C.  HowoU,  whore  can  bo  foun<l  a  full  and 
(M)mplt^t<'  assi^»rt ment  of  Im|K)rted  and  Domi'stic 

Comprising  Rich  Laces,  Silks,  Satins,  Volv(»ts.  Fringes.  Bt^ade<l  Trimmings. 
Ornaments,  Buttons,  Kibl>ons,  Ijailic^s'  and  Children's  ILwier}',  Ki<l  (ilt»vcw, 
(^)i'se(s.  Zephyr  Worsttnls,  Notions  of  all  kinds,  etc. 

Fine  ( -niiM*  I^'ices  and  liace  Uuchings,  Tiac€»  and  Kmbroidere*!  Tif»s.  Infants* 
li-'weCaps.  Hand  PaintiMl  Fans  to  OnhT,  and  constantly  on  hand,  :J,  4,  i\ 
and  10  Button  Kid  Clloves.  Try  a  i>air  of  my  4  Button  Kid  Cloves.  Price 
♦l.*35.     No  trouble  to  show  gcnxls.    Orders  by  mail  jjromptly  att<?nd(Ml  to. 

E.  C.  ADRIANOE, 

Opp.  Luckey,  Plait  &  Go's.  381  MAIN  ST.,  PO'KEEPSIE. 

Agent  for  Mme.  Demorest  s  Reliable  Patterns. 
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C.  0.  MILLER 


> 


293  Main  Street,  Pouglikeepsie,  N.  7. 

A..    Gr.   FL^ISTISTJEKY^S 

Dress  Making  Emporium, 

341  MAIN  81\  MORGAN  HOUSE  BLOCK. 

All  kinds  of  LADIES'  OUTFITS  iniide  in  tlie  Latest  Style,  and  satLsfac- 
tion  guaranteed.  Cutting  ann  Fitting  a  specialty.  Also  a  choice  selection 
uf  

Millinery  and  Fancy  Groods 

KEPT  CONSTANTLY  ON  HAND. 


Wpman's  Medical  College 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  Tliirtieth  Winter  Session  will  open  on  Tliursday,  October  2.  1879, 
in  the  commodious  now  <!ollege  building. 

Clinical  instruction  is  given  in  the  Woman's  Hospital,  Pennsylvania. 
Wills,  Philadelphia,  and  Orthopanlic  Hoajntals. 

Spring  Course  of  Lectures,  Practical  Demonstrations  and  Winter  Quiz- 
zes are  free  (excei)t  forexi>ense  of  material)  to  all  matriculants  of  the  year. 

For  further  information,  address 

RACHEL  L.  BODLE  Y,  M.  D.,  Dean, 
Horth  College  Ave-  and  2l8t  St-.  Philadelphia.  Fa. 


TA«  Vassar  JfisoeUany  Adv&rUs&r,  D 

Messrs.  TIFFANY  &  GO'S 

Various  departments  of  desifipi  connected  with  the  iUffen»nt  branches  of 
their  business,  enable  them  to  pnxluce  original  and  successful  drawing 
for  articles  which  they  manufacture. 

Their  facilities  for  executing  orders  for 

Invitations,    and    other  Stationery, 
Silverware  and  Jewelry, 

are  uaequaled  in  this  country. 
Ck>rrespondence  invited. 

UNIOJSr    SQUARE,    New    York. 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

ICIRRORS  ^  PICTVFIE  TWm 

All  the  Liatcst  Designs  of  Artistic-  Framing.  Mats,  Spandels,  Engraved 
Comers,  Ac,  made  to  Order.  Engravings,  Water  ('olors,  Photogra\'ure«, 
Oil  Chromo0,  Etchings,  &c.,  by  the  leading  Artists  of  Eun)|>e  and  America. 

ARTISTS'  MATERIALS  and  SUPPLIES, 

for  Oil  and  Water  Coloring,  Crayon  Drawing  and  8ket<*hing.  A  full  line 
of  Velvet  Frames,  Passe-rartouts,  Mantel  and  Table  Eiisi^ls,  Holly  I'anels, 
Boxes,  ELasel  and  Pearl  Shells  for  decorating.  Ever}'thing  recjuisitc  for 
the  Studio  of  the  Professional  or  Amateur,  at 

349  MAIN  ST.,  PO'KEEPSIE. 

French  and  German  Looking  Glass  Phites.  SPECIJI A LTIES.— Retouch- 
ing, Restoring,  Varnishing,  and  Handling  of  Pictures  of  all  kinds.  Re- 
gilding  Old  Frames,  &c.,  by  M.  D.  BENEWAY,  the  only  Frame  Gilder  in 
the  City.    **Twenty  years  experience.*' 
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THE  LADIES  OF  VASSAR 

And  their  friends  are  reminded  that  we  have  everything  in 

SILVERWARE, 

JEWELRY, 

WATCHES 
DIAMONDS, 
FOREIG-N  FANCY  GOODS,  &c. 

Our  StrntidBery  DepiurtmeBt 

Is  complete  and  Perfect.  One  of  its  specialties  is  an  en- 
graved Visiting  Card  Plate  and  Fifty  Cards  for  $1.75.  The 
style  is  unsurpassed. 


Of  every  description.     Beautiful  and  Artistic. 


o^KE  wmmw  i«€rwBSi?  1 1 


Correspondence  Promptly  Answered. 
12th  and  Chestnut  Sts^,  Philadelphia- 
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Tarn  El@@®k 


Sncoeesor  to  GEOKOE  VAN  KLEECK  &  CO., 

304  MAIN  STREET, 

DEALER   IN 


» 


Dress  Goods  in  great  variety. 
Black  Silks  of  the  most  celebrated  makes. 
Colored  Trimming  Silks. 
»    Hosiery,  Handkerchiefs,  Gloves  and  Mitts. 
Alexandres  Kids. 
Parasols  and  Umbrellas. 
Table  and  Piano  Covers. 

Cretonnes  and  Furniture  Chintz. 
Nottingham  Laces  and  Curtains. 
Napkins  and  Towels. 
Ladies'  and  Misses'  Underwear. 
Cloths  and  Cassimeres, 
Collars  and  Cuffs. 
Dress  Buttons  in  all  styles. 

Combs,  Brushes  and  Notions  in  great  variety. 
Lace  Shawls  and  Parasol  Covei-s. 


Agent  for  Frank  Leslie's  Paper  Patterns 


All  goods  sold  at  lowest  market  value.    Samples  sent 
when  requested. 
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STERN  BROTHERS, 

32,  34  and  36  West  Twenty-Third  Street, 

Between  Broadway  and  Sixth  Avenue, 

NEW  YORK. 

Leading  Importers  and  Retailers  of  French,  Elnglish  and  American 

SILKS,  SATINS,  VELVETS, 

Ladies'  Fine  Costumes,  Mantiesand  Garments, 

Ladies'  and  Children's  Undergarments. 

Trimmed  and  Untriimned  JMillinery, 

IMPORTED    HOSIERY    AND    GLOVES, 

Real  amd  Imitation  Ibices  and  Lace  Articles, 

Jewelry,  Russia  Leaih&r  amd  Fancy  Goods^ 

WHITE  GOODS,  EMBROIDERIES,  dkc 

Passementeries  a/nd  Fringes,       GeniJ^emen^s  Furnishing  Goods, 
Upholstery  Goods,  Curtains,  Tidies,  <&c. 

In  all  of  which  and  other  departments  Large  Assortments  at 
EXCEEDINGLY  LOW  PRICES. 


OUR  MAIL  ORDER  DEPARTMENT, 

Tlie  most  extensive  and  systematically  arranged  in  New  York, 
Pays  Immedmte  Attention  to  aU   Orders  and  Emiuiries. 

STERN    BROTHERS. 

West  Twenty-Third  Street, 
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MISS  MAiilB  BdETt 

123  CANNON  STREET, 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


DENTISTRY  BY  DR.  C:  K.  BARLOW, 

Cor,  MAIS  f&  LIBERTY  STS.,  formerly  Brofidicay  A  2Wi  St,,  New  York. 

Stir  Headquarters  for  Fresh  Liquid  Laughing  Gas.  «^ 

Ti»eth  extnictod  without  pain  a  sfXHjialty.  Those  preferring  to  take  gas 
at  liome  may  l)e  accommtMlated,  as  I  have  it  in  a  portable  fonn.  Particu- 
lar attention  jmirl  to  preHerving  the  natural  teeth.  Beautiful  sets  inserted 
on  the  most  approved  bases.  All  work  warranted  to  give  satisfaction. 
Charges  moderate. 

Office  Hours  ftx>m  8  A  M.  antll6P.  M.  C*u  ao     "W     T^Ant^Twr 

Koiidence— Morgan  Hooee.  V^HAS.  JV.  OARLOW. 


on^hhtph  MitUh 


Main  Strtiet,  Opposite  Market,  and  Directly  Opposite  the  Court  House. 

iniRSX    CLASS    IN    EVKRY    I^KSPKCrr. 
POUOHKEEPSIEy-^N.    Y. 

Street  Cars  to  the  College  Pass  the  Door.  H.  N.  BAIN,  Proprietor. 


MISS    ATKINS, 

Dressmaking  Establishment. 

Cutting  and  Fitting  a  Specialty. 

No.  273  MAIN  STREET  (Removed  from  306.) 

FOTTGHEEEFSIE,  V.  Y. 


u 
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254  Main  Street,  !Foii 

strictly  artistic  work  only. 


ne. 


m.  m.  E.  PAHHOTT, 


AM 


348    MAIN    STREET, 


POUGHIKEEPSIE,    N.    Y 


CORNER  ACADEMY  STREET. 


^I»  IpaBsar  J|isctllana, 


Students'  AsBooiation  of  Tasaar  College, 

Is  L-iimliicti'il  liy  :iii  nniiimll_v  t-lioscn  l«mnl  iif  six  editors 
wliii.'ii  foHsists  ijf  four  incinhfi-s  of  tlie  Senior  Class  and  two 
iiH'itilH-i-s  of  the  ■Itiiiior  Class. 

Thi'iv  will  he  fix-ijiient  aftleles  fi-oiii  tlie  Faculty  or  AUinuiie. 
fijK'eial  attfutioii  is  j:-iv('n  to  the  eollection  of  items  of  interest 
to  the  Alnnuia-  ami  foi-uier  stiidentH. 

The  MwKLLANV  is  ]tiihlish<>(l  iiumthly  duvin;u:  the  College 
Tear.     All  suhsi-riptions  must  \tf  paid  in  advaiiee. 

Tkijms:  Two  dollai-s  jM>r  annum,  iiirludin^  tMjsta^,-.  Single 
copies.  Iwmly-fivr  cents.  Advortisirini'iits  will  be  inserlinl  at 
lavorahle  rales. 

Artirii's  or  iliMii-,  ititendi.-<l  for  |>ii1ilii.'ation.  also  all  hu,siness 
roninnuiiciition-',  and  reinittanii's  of  siihseriiition  prirc,  slxmld 
lie  addi-.-ss.-d  to 

KIHTi.HS  OK  THK  V.\s.s.\|{  MIsiJXLAXY. 

Va"AI!C..i.i.i:i;k. 
]'oii-lil,-.v,,>i,-.  N.  V. 


EDWARD  SCHUBERTH  &  CO, 

23  Union  Square.  Xew  York  City. 
All  the  Latest  Publications. 

jSoIe  A(j*niH  for  ih*'  Junjiumn   Edifwn  of  F,  Chojyu^s  plnno- 

fort*'  WorlcH^  oHinl  htj  Chai<,  Klmdworfh  ;  anti  ft>f   Kn'*rh 

it'  *SV>y/.v,  Jjnu.lotu  "FoTDutt  Litotff*^  Eillfinu.s. 

Also,  romplc'to  do|^)ts  of  the*  celebnitt»<l  clieap  wliiiuns  of 

C.  F.  PETERS.  I^'ipsif.  HEXRY  LITOLFF.  Hniiiswiok, 

ENOCH  ct  SONS.  r^m«lon,  J.  C4.  rOTTA,  Stiitt;:art. 

JUL.  SCirUBEKTH  &  CO.,  Leipsic.  (Edition  SchulHrih.. 

BKEITKOPF  &  HAERTEL.  Lt-ipsic.  iVolks-AiiSK:ilK'.) 


J.  &  C.  JOHNSTON, 


IMl'OHTERS  &  DEALEKS  IN 


FOREIGN  AND  DOHISTIC  MY  UUl 

Csirp.*tN  and    rpliolMtery,   nilliiierv,   Bool% 

and  !^hoeN. 

Broadway,  Fifth  Ave.  &  Twenty-Second  St.,  N.  Y, 

S:iinjiU'- 111'  Dry  ii-»oiN  :»u<l  Illn-'lratcd  <  ■.iinln^riie!*  i«fiit  irraniltou-ly  by  m.'r!  ••"»    i!.  ;»■.:•-  of 
of 'hi.' l.'ni!i*«l  st;ii«'«-  .-iiiiir'uiail.i  mi  appliuitioii. 

ST.  NICHOLAS  HOTEir 

BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 

VltlAII  WI-^M  II.  Proprietor. 

K.iiiiilii-  or  I..iilii-  p-i-yiiij  Tlirnni:li  N''w  Y«)i"k  ("ilv.  cii  ^«>n!«^  to  »Un  Sprfuj>».  "s  .w-.i.-r  i*,-.. 
"*iirr-.  i»r  l-ir  im--;ij»-  liy  K  ir.«|i.-:iii  ?••  •.■Miner?,  will  tliid  the  ST.  XRilOLAS  tin-  nn»*-  ■;.  -i-i"..:. 
llntf'i  inr  .1  iiMn|"»r.iiy  «oi*i-iriiiiiL'  I'lafi-.  (■•iiixeiiit'iit  for  pK'Ji-iiro  or  ^h••l»i•in^•  II.-ju  :. 
lar.'C,  ui'il-\i'iiii.iriil  n^.i'ii-.  -pl-ii-li'lly  liinii-lnMl.  with  ovcry  atl«'iitioii  paiil  lo  \\w  -..;■. -T  ..r,,j 
i-iwntiir  t- of  p.iiriiiio.  I.i'iii-  niiutt'iuKU  iuu  h:ivi>  r«r(iri  to  niul  fmni  Dfitnti'.  U'lar-  .iz^'t^w. 
?»hip«'.  if  i'if>  -.1  ill- ii'.  |!t.;-.':i_'f  i-.m  Ui«  ihi-rkiKl  dircrtlv  from  I  hi  lloti-l  to  il— •?.•.  ivi.ti  -.i 
;uiv  p:irt  of  rli.-  V .  >.  hy  tin-  N.  V.  Ti:i!i-lfr  Co. 
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